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PREFACE. 


In  these  days,  perhaps,  there  needs  be  no  apology 
for  writing  a  book.  Bat  a  book  without  a  preface, 
like  a  dinner  without  a  grace,  would  seem  to  be  un- 
civil. Let  us  have,  at  least,  "  so  much  as  will  serve 
to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter."  This  book 
must  speak  for  itself :  I  did  not  see  any  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  printed.  It  may  be,  that  the 
belles-letters  critics  will  think  little  of  it^  or  the  trade 
still  less,  or  the  fixed  orthodoxies,  that  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  written  at  all,  or  the  philosophers,  that 
it  is  no  great  affair  at  best.  But  inasmuch  as  thought 
and  knowledge  among  men  lie  stratified,  as  it  were, 
like  the  densities  of  the  ocean,  or  the  air,  in  grada- 
tions infinite  between  the  lower  deeps  and  the  higher 
realms,  this  book,  like  any  other  that  is  thrown  into 
the  flowing  sea  of  things,  may  find  its  own  level 
and  so  float  somewhere ;  howsoever  that  level  should 
come  near  to  measuring  the  weight  of  book,  writer, 
and  reader.  It  does  not  presume  to  contain  anything 
that  is  positively  new,  or  that  was  unknown  before : 
it  claims  only  to  state  things  in  its  own  way.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  I  had  hit  upon  a  new  idea,  or 
discovered  a  new  fact,  but  I  was  pretty  sure  to  find 
the  same  thing  stated,  or  glanced  at,  in  a  week  or 
so,  in  some  newspaper,  or  in  some  book,  new  or 
old,  and  for  that  matter  (it  might  be)  as  old  as  the 
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hieroglyphics.  If  some  things  in  this  book  should 
be  new  to  some  readers,  they  will  bear  in  mind  the 
saying  of  Plato,  that  <<  what  is  strange  is  the  result 
of  ignorance  in  the  case  of  all " ;  and  if,  to  others, 
some  things  should  appear  to  be  either  not  new,  or, 
if  new,  not  true,  they  will,  of  course,  exercise  the 
common  privilege  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  many  who  could  never 
rest  satisfied  with  the  story  of  William  Shakespeare, 
any  more  than  a  Coleridge,  or  a  Schlegel ;  nor  attain 
to  any  clear  solution  of  the  problem,  that  the  spon- 
taneous genius  of  a  bom  poet,  without  the  help  of 
much  learning,  should  come  to  see  deeper  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  God,  Nature,  and  Man,  and  write 
better  about  the  universal  world,  than  the  most  ac- 
complished scholars,  critics,  and  philosophers,  and  be 
himself  still  unaware  that  he  had  done  anything  re- 
markable, wholly  indifferent  to  fame  (what  might  be 
no  great  wonder),  and  even  (what  may  be  more  to 
the  point)  utterly  heedless  of  ike  preservation  of 
works  which  the  author,  howsoever  he  might  deem 
them  to  be  but  trifles  idly  cast  from  him,  could  not 
but  know  to  be  "  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime" 
and  the  best  (in  that  kind)  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  or  of  many  ages :  —  as  if  he  had  been  one, 

"  whose  hand. 
Like  the  baae  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Bacher  than  all  his  tribe  "; — 

an  unparalleled  mortal,  indeed !  —  nor  of  that  other 
problem,  that  a  common  under- actor  should  turn 
poet,  and,  rummaging  over  the  hereditary  lumber  of 
the  play-house,  should  gather  up  the  best  of  the 
traditional  material,  and  through  the  limbec  of  his 
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capacious  brain  distil  the  qnintesseDoe  of  British 
genius  from  time  immemorial,  —  a  truly  representa- 
tive man,  forsooth !  Incredulous  men  that  have  been 
born  as  well  as  poets,  and  perhaps  never  believed  so 
much  as  the  tale  about  Santa  Claus,  not  to  speak 
of  many  other  prodigious  miracles,  may  have  pre- 
ferred to  disbelieve  all  the  biographers,  critics,  and 
teachers ;  or,  if  still  believing  them,  to  deny,  flatly, 
in  the  outset,  without  further  question,  or  any  par- 
ticular search,  that  there  could  be,  or  was,  anything 
so  very  great  in  this  Shakespeare  drama  after  all ;  or 
they  may  even  have  tried  to  persuade  themselves 
that  this  ingenious  actor  had,  by  frequent  hearing, 
caught  the  manner  of  the  stage,  and  learned  like  a 
parrot  to  imitate  the  tone,  style,  and  diction  of  trag- 
edy and  comedy  alike ;  still  believing  that  no  deep 
learning,  no  superior  wisdom,  no  high  art,  and  no 
divine  revelation,  beyond  the  natural  flow  of  good 
native  wit  and  sense,  was  to  be  found  in  these  plays, 
and  that  what  little  learning  the  author  had,  was  all 
borrowed,  or  picked  up  about  the  streets  and  theatres, 
allowing  only  that  he  was  gifted  with  some  sharp 
powers  of  observation,  **  a  facetious  grace  in  writing," 
and  a  pretty  large  amount  of  faculty  in  general.  And 
so,  not  imagining  that  the  highest  and  best  things 
could  spontaneously  well  up  in  such  a  man  as  from 
an  original  fountain  of  inspiration,  they  may  have 
laid  him  up  on  a  shelf,  and  never  afterwards  looked 
for  such  things  in  his  works ;  and  the  jewels  that  lay 
scattered  within  sight  may  have  been  passed  by  un- 
seen, as  if  they  had  been  pearls  cast  before  swine :  — 

"  'T  is  veiy  pregnant, 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  % 
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Becaiue  we  see  it;  but  what  we  do  not  see, 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it" 

Meat*  for  Metu,^  Ad  II.  Sc.  1. 

Bacon  found  it  to  be  just  so  with  the  history  of 
Winds ;  for,  says  he,  "  it  is  evident,  that  the  dullness 
of  men  is  such  and  so  infelicitous,  that  when  things 
are  put  before  their  feet,  they  do  not  see  them,  unless 
admonished,  but  pass  right  on."  It  would  stand  to 
reason,  that  the  most  precious  things  would  not  be 
strewn  abroad  thus  by  a  mere  swine-herd,  if  they 
had  not  come  into  hb  possession  in  an  accidental 
or  some  other  way,  and  without  his  having  much 
knowledge  of  their  real  value ;  nor  by  a  coney-catch- 
ing, beer-drinking  idler,  or  a  common  play-actor,  or 
even  a  prosperous  stage-manager.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  learning  does  not  come  by  instinct ;  nor 
can  sensible  men  be  made  to  believe  that  high  phi- 
losophy can  come  by  fantastic  miracle.  There  never 
was  any  royal  road  to  mathematics,  though  there 
have  been  very  royal  mathematicians. 

An  article  appeared  in  Putnam's  Magazine  for 
January  1856  (afterwards  known  to  have  been  ^Tit» 
ten  by  Delia  Bacon),  in  which  some  general  consid- 
erations were  set  forth  with  much  eloquence  and 
ability,  why  William  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
written  the  plays  which  have  been  attributed  to 
him ;  and  the  opinion  was  also  pretty  distinctly  in- 
timated, that  Lord  Bacon  was  the  real  author  of 
them,  or,  at  least,  that  he  had  had  some  hand  in  the 
work;  but  no  proofs  were  then  adduced.  Being 
much  struck  with  this  idea,  and  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, I  began  to  look  for  the  evidence  on  which  such 
a  proposition  might  rest,  and  finding  it  very  consid- 
erable, and  indeed  quite  amazing,  I  had  thrown  my 
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notes  into  some  form,  before  the  pablication  of  Miss 
Bacon's  work  in  1857.^  Her  book  not  appearing  to 
have  satisfied  the  critical  world  of  the  truth  of  her 
theory,  much  more  than  the  "  Letter  to  Lord  EUes- 
mere,"  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  them  the  results  of  my  studies 
also,  which  have  been  considerably  extended,  since 
that  date;  and  if  enough  be  not  found  herein  to 
settle  the  question  on  impregnable  grounds,  it  may 
at  least  tend  to  exculpate  them  from  any  supposition 
of  mental  aberration  in  so  far  as  they  have  ascribed 
this  authorship  to  Francis  Bacon.  But  I  do  not  at 
all  agree  with  her  opinion  that  any  other  person  had 
a  hand  in  the  work :  on  the  contrary,  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  whole  genuine  canon  of  Shake- 
speare was  written  by  this  one  and  the  same  author. 
It  may  be  that  some  persons  have  been  already 
convinced  of  this  fact :  but  the  critics  appear  to  be 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  theory  altogether.  More  direct 
and  palpable  proofs  seem  to  be  required ;  for  this 
"  our  Shakespeare "  was  not  to  be  stripped  of  the 
peerless  manlje  he  had  worn  unquestioned  for  above 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  on  mere  generalities,  how- 
ever conclusive  to  the  mind  of  the  philosophical 
thinker.  Certainly,  if  he  is  to  be  put  on  trial  for  his 
name  and  reputation,  he  has  a  right  to  be  confronted 
with  the  proofs  in  the  high  court  of  criticism ;  and 
his  jury,  which  is  the  great  republic  of  letters,  will 
require  the  best  and  the  most  ample  evidence  to  be 
produced,  before  they  will  agree  to  disrobe  him  of 
all  his  honors.  On  nothing  less  than  proof^  the  most 
positive,  direct,  and  complete,  will  those  '^  foreign 

1  Pkihtophy  of  the  Phye  of  ShaJupere  Unfblded,    By  Delia  Bacon,  with 
ft  Preface  by  Kathaniel  Hawthorne.    London  and  Boston,  1857. 
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nations  and  next  ages,''  to  whom  the  final  s^peal 
was  made,  now  consent  (such  is  the  tenacity  of  long 
adverse  possession)  to  eject  the  ass  from  the  lion's 
skin,  and  turn  over  the  rich  legacy  they  have  so  long 
accepted  in  his  name  to  the  credit  of  another,  though 
that  other  be  one  who  considered  his  name  and 
memory  worth  bequeathing  to  them :  — 

"  Blanch.    0,  well  did  he  become  that  lion*6  robe 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  1 

BatL    It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  hun 
As  great  Alcides^  shews  upon  an  ass.  — 
But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burthen  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack." 

jr.  John,  Act  11,  8c.  1. 

It  should  be  understood,  to  what  manner  of  man 
this  authorship  belongs  ;  for  it  is  not  only 

"  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fiftult  against  the  dead,  a  &ult  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd," 

but  a  positive  injury  done  to  learning  and  philosophy, 
and  to  every  individual  scholar  and  man,  who  shall 
be  taught  to  believe  the  enormous  impossibility  that 
such  works  could  be,  and  were,  written  by  mere 
genius  without  learning,  or  by  some  more  fantasti- 
cally supernatural  inspiration.  Does  not  any  honest 
man  feel  an  unutterable  indignation,  when  he  dis- 
covers (after  long  years  of  thought  and  study, 
perhaps),  that  he  has  been  all  the  while  misled  by 
false  instruction,  and  that,  consequently,  the  primest 
sources  of  truth  have  been  left  lumbering  his  shelves 
in  neglect,  because  he  could  not,  or  even  because  he 
could  (for  it  would  be  much  the  same  thing  with 
him,  if  he  could)  be  made  to  believe  that  anything 
more  could  come  from  a  very  common  (or  indeed 
a  very  uncommon)  person,  than  such  a  man  could 
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know,  and  that  he  has  tha9  been  drawn  apide  by 
false  shadows  £rom  those  paths  which  alone  can  lead 
to  a  comprehensible  philosophy  of  the  universe/tbe 
real  basis  at  last  of  bis  everlasting  acconntabilitiesY 
and  been  put  off  and  befooled  with  paltry  child's 
fables  ?  By  the  help  of  the  Eternal  Power  and  snch 
abilities  as  we  possess,  let  the  truth  and  the  proof 
of  it  come  forth  as  fast,  and  spread  as  wide,  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  There  is  no  danger  of  its  getting 
too  far  by  any  means  whatever.     . 

The  chief  object  of  this  work  is,  to  do  something 
toward  making  the  truth  of  this  matter  appear,  still 
more  clearly,  and  on  other  and  (if  possible)  quite 
unanswerable  grounds.  It  was  written  under  the 
supposition  that  no  one  else  would  undertake  to  do 
the  same  thing  better ;  and  it  is  published  because 
it  is  believed  that  the  duty  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
done  (and  I  know  very  well  how  inadequate  is  this 
attempt  to  do  it),  that  sublime  duty,  which  the  great 
testator,  by  his  last  will,  leit  to  foreign  nations  and 
the  next  ages  to  perform,  whenever  they  should  be 
able  like  himself  to  comprehend  ^^  the  universal  world," 
and,  with  Plato,  to  recognize  the  Philosopher,  the 
Poet,  the  Seer,  and  the  Saviour  of  okea,  for  all  one, — 
justice  to  his  name  and  memory. 

For  the  quotations  from  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
I  have  preferred  to  make  them  conform  to  the  text 
of  the  edition  edited  by  Richard  Grant  White,  and 
published  in  Boston,  in  1899-1862,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances  in  which  his  emendations,  or 
previous  readings,  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  clearly 
erroneous  that  I  could  not  accept  them ;  and  I  have 
done  this  the  more  readily,  because  this  edition  has 
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evidently  been  edited  with  great  care,  good  critical 
judgment,  and  excellent  scholarship,  and  especially 
for 'the  reason  that  the  editor  has  taken  the  Folio  of 
1623  as  the  basis  of  his  text  and  his  criticism. 

For  the  text  of  Bacon,  I  have  used  the  edition  of 
his  works  edited  by  Basil  Montagu  (London  1825), 
and  the  American  republication  of  it  (Philadelphia 
1854),  and  also  the  excellent  edition  of  Spedding, 
Ellis,  and  Heath  (since  the  republication  of  it  in 
Boston,  in  1860-1864),  which  has  been  edited  with 
extraordinary  learning  and  ability ;  but  as  the  larger 
part  of  my  work  was  done  before  this  edition  ap- 
peared, I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  under- 
take the  labor  of  making  the  references  conform  to 
either  one  edition  only.  Wherever  I  have  discovered 
an  erroneous  reading  to  have  been  corrected  by  the 
later  and  better  edition,  I  have  not  failed  to  profit 
by  it.  In  making  quotations  firom  the  Latin  works,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  give  my  own  translations,  when 
no  better  were  at  hand,  but  always  with  especial 
care  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  style,  manner, 
and  diction  of  the  author,  and,  at  all  events,  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  original,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  modem  philosophy. 

For  the  Letters  of  Bacon,  I  have  had  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  edition  of  Montagu,  but  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
w  Letters  and  Life  of  Lord  Bacon  "  by  James  Sped- 
ding (London  1861-2),  which  contain  the  letters  and 
occasional  works  down  to  the  year  1601,  carefully 
edited  and  explained  in  chronological  order ;  and  I 
have  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  remaining  vol- 
umes of  this  interesting  and  important  work  have 
not  yet  appeared. 
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The  Frontispiece,  engraved  and  bronght  to  life  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Andrews  of  Boston,  is  taken  from  the 
engraving  (in  Montagu's  edition)  of  the  white  mar- 
ble monument  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Bacon  by  "the  care  and  gratitude"  of  Sir 
Thomas  Meautys,  within  the  precincts  of  old  Veru- 
1am,  "  representing  his  full  portraiture  in  the  posture 
of  studying,''  says  Dr..Bawley,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  inscription  composed  by  that  "  rare  wit,"  Shr 
Henry  Wotton. 

Without  more,  the  work  is  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration and  judgment  of  the  general  jury  of  candid 
readers ;  and,  as  more  than  one  author  has  said  be- 
fore, if  they  shall  find  half  the  pleasure  in  reading  it 
that  I  have  had  in  writing  it,  they  shall  be  welcome, 

N.  HOLICES. 
St.  Loun,  Hay  81ft,  1866. 
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THE 

AUTHOKSHIP  OF  SHAKESPEABE. 

CHAPTER   I. 

PRELIMINABIES.  —  SHAKESPEARE. 

**  Do  not  inflftte  plain  thing!  into  mftrrelf,  but  ndiMo  marrela  to  plain  thlngi.*' 

Baoov. 

§  1.  EABLT  LIFE. 

The  biography  of  Wh^liam  Shakespeare  may  now  be 
considered  as  in  the  main  settled  and  fixed  for  all  time. 
Modem  research  has  explored  every  forgotten  comer  in 
search  of  new  facts ;  all  discoverable  archives  and  dusty 
repositories  of  lost  books  and  derelict  papers  have  been 
ransacked ;  every  known  record,  monument,  and  relic,  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  been  thoroughly  questioned, 
even  to  the  last  trace  and  tradition  of  his  name  and  fiunily ; 
and^  failing  any  further  genuine  data,  the  most  ingenious 
and  consummate  forgeries  have  been  attempted.  And  if 
all  honest  inquiry  be  not  yet  exhausted,  it  has  been  made 
sufficiently  dear,  at  least,  that  but  little  more  can  be  added 
hereafter  to  what  is  already  known  of  his  personal  history, 
and  nothing  that  can  be  expected  materially  to  change  the 
general  scope  and  character  of  the  latest  received  account 
of  his  life.  He  is  thus  delivered  down  to  us  as  essentially 
an  uneducated  man,  whether  we  are  to  speak  of  education 
in  the  sense  of  modem  limes,  or  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  of  the  ancient  schools.  True,  there  have  been  great 
self-educated  men  in  all  times ;  as,  indeed,  who  is  not,  at 
last,  in  one  sense,  a  self-educated  man  ?    That  there  is  a 
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'  ykst  dmef  ence;  htmever,  1>etween  the  learning  and  philoso- 
phy which  the  same  genius  will  attain  to,  in  a  given  time, 
in  any  age,  with  the  aid  of  all  existing  helps,  and  that 
which  he  may  reach  without  auch  aid,  no  man  needs  to  be 
informed.  School,  or  no  school,  without  books  and  studies, 
we  know  that  leaming  is  impossible^ 

Beyond  that  primary  instruction  whicli  could  be  obtained 
at  the  free  grammar-school  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  which 
Latin  was  taught  by  one  master,  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  William  Shakespeare  had  no 
leaming  from  public  institutions,  or  from  private  tuition. 
His  father,  John  Shakespeare,  a  glover  by  trade,  sometime 
wool-stapler  and  butcher,  at  <MffereB<t  times  constable,  Mgh 
bailiff,  and  alderman  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and,  at  last,  a 
gentieman,  by  grant  of  a  Coat^-arms  from  the  Herald's 
College,  in  1599^  at  the  instanoe  of  his  son  William,  when 
he  had  attained  to  prosperity,  was  no  doubt  a  respectaUe 
bu]:|;her  of  that  (dace,  but  certainly  so  illiterate  that  he 
oottld  not  write  his  own  name,  and  executed  written  iBstra*> 
ments  by  making  his  mark ;  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  hb  mother,  notwithstanding  t^at  she  was  descmded 
of  an  ancient  family  of  goodly  estate.  Fram  tiie  ttanser 
in  which  the  name  was  written  by  monbers  of  the  &inily 
m  Warwickshire,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  usually  pro- 
nounced Shaxper,  thoi^  it  seems  to  have  had  no  fixed 
fl|)eUing  aaiong  liiem,  xMt  even  with  William  himsci^  for 
Ids  autographic  signatures  to  his  will  appear  to  have  it  both 
Shakspers  and  Shakipeare  ;  but  it  was  (ninted  in  his  life- 
time and  in  the  FoUa  of  1623,  ami  passed  into  the  con- 
temporary literature,  as  Shakespeare;  and  so  let  it  remain.' 

William  Shak6^>eare  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  on 
die  23d  day  of  April,  1564,  and  according  to  what  is  known 
of  his  early  li£^  he  attended  the  6*00  grammar-school  of 
tiiat  place  for  some  few  years  and  until  about  the  year 
1578,  when  he  was  taken  from  school,  his  assistance  being 
1  HalBwell'B  L^fs  <f  W^Btm  BhtJte^eare,  Londoti,  IS48. 
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required  by  hb  fiither  in  his  businew  at  home.  The  oocu- 
potions  in  wfaidi  his  father  i^q^ears  to  have  been  engaged, 
at  this  thne,  were  those  of  an  ordinaiy  yeoman,  including 
die  business  of  a  glover,  a  wool-stapler,  sad,  as  some  say,  a 
butcher  also ;  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  and  down  to 
the  year  1586,  an  alderman  of  the  cerporatmi  of  Stratford. 
On  the  2dth  day  of  Norember,  1582,  the  son  TVUliam  was 
married,  at  ihe  age  of  eighteen,  to  Ann  Hathaway,  some 
years  older  than  himseli^  and  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor* 
ing  fiumer.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  was  born  in 
May  following;  but  his  latest  biographer  tUnks  there  must 
have  been  some  prelimmary  espousals,  in  accordance  with 
a  frequoit  custom  of  the  tkse,  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1582.^  After  tikis  date,  his  fadier  appears  to  have  Men 
into  eadbarrassed  dreumstances.  He  was  superseded  in  his 
office  of  alderman,  in  1586,  for  non-attendance,  and  was 
presented  as  a  recusant,  in  1592,  ^  for  not  ooonng  to  church 
for  feare  of  process  for  debt"  Them  is  indubitaUe  evi- 
dence that^  for  sevend  years  prior  to  1587,  different  theat> 
ricd  companies  fitmi  Leaidoa  occasionally  visited  Stratford- 
on-Avm  (the  native  place  of  some  of  the  actors),  in  some 
instances,  under  the  patroni^  of  J<^  Shakespeare  and 
other  aldermen;  and  it  is  hif^y  probable  that  the  son 
William  would  be  attracted  to  thdr  company.  Hiere  are 
uncertain  traditions  also  that,  during  this  period,  he  had 
been  in  the  haisit  of  drinking  beer  with  the  pot-house 
cSubs,  hantiag  coneys  for  amusement^  and  poaehing  on  the 
neighboring  deer*parks  by  way  of  romance  until  he  was 
driven  away  from  Stratford  by  the  persecution  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lu>;y ;  bat  whether  from  this  cause,  or  driven  by 
stress  of  poverty,  sr  merely  drawn  by  tiie  attraotioin  of  the 
theatre,  it  ^ipears  llMt,  about  the  year  1587,  he  weiit  np  tD 
London,  carrykig  with  him  but  a  small  stodk  of  leannng, 
and  became  attached  to  the  theatre  in  a  very  humble  capac- 
ity. Ben  Jonson  informs  us  that  he  had  ^  but  smaH  Latin 
iHaUiwen. 
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and  less  Greek  ** ;  and  "  rare  Ben  **  must  certainly  have 
known  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  his 
learning  must  have  beep  little  enough,  however  obtained ; 
and  in  this,  all  the  traditions  concur.  Precisely  how  his 
time  was  employed,  during  these  nine  years  after  leaving 
the  grammar-school,  of  course  we  cannot  certainly  know ; 
but  diere  is  no  intimation  in  anything  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  that  he  was  at  all  given  to  books,  or  to  studies  of  any 
kind  The  employments  in  which  it  would  seem  to  be 
almost  certain  he  must  have  been  engaged,  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  him,  and  the  few  details  of  his  life 
which  have  been  preserved,  would  all  go  to  exclude  the 
hypothesis  of  his  having  given  any  considerable  attention 
to  letters  or  studies,  in  this  period.  There  is  no  written 
composition  of  his  in  existence,  belonging  to  this  time,  and 
no  proof  that  there  ever  was  any,  except  a  mere  tradition 
of  a  lampoon  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  which  no  scrap 
has  been  authentically  preserved.  The  verses  which  later 
traditions  have  attributed  to  him,  whether  as  fragments  of 
this  supposed  lampoon,  or  as  epitaphs  and  epigrams  written 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  are,  as  any  one  may  see, 
but  miserable  doggerel  at  best,  and  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  sorriest  poetaster.  With  Halliwell  and  other 
critics,  though  immaterial  to  our  piu'pose,  we  may  safely 
reject  them  all  as  having  no  reliable  basis  of  authenticity, 
and  as  necessarily  implying,  on  the  supposition  of  such 
basis,  "a  deterioration  of  power  for  which  no  one  has 
assigned  a  sufficient  reason."  ^  The  critic  who  would  find 
a  trace  of  the  great  poet  in  these  performances,  should 
remember  Bacon's  caution  to  the  interpreter  of  nature : 
'<  If  the  sow  with  her  snout  should  happen  to  imprint  the 
letter  A  upon  the  ground,  wouldst  thou,  therefore,  imagine 
she  could  write  out  a  whole  tragedy  as  one  letter ? "' 

1  HaUiwell,  270. 

« Interp.  of  Nat,  Worka,  by  Montagu,  (London),  XV.,  101;  Tengxtm 
Partm  Mas.,  Works,  by  Spedding,  Ellid,  and  Heath,  (Boston),  YIL,  30. 
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§  2.   EaiPLOYMENTS. 

lliat  his  first  employment,  on  coming  to  London,  was 
that  of  a  link-boy,  holding  horses  at  the  door  of  the  theatre, 
as  some  traditions  represent,  would  seem  to  be  very  ques- 
tionable ;  but  that  it  was  not  in  any  capacity  above  that  of 
a  mere  **  servitor,"  or  imder-actor,  his  most  careful  biograr 
phers  seem  to  admit  as  highly  probable,  if  not  quite  cer- 
tain. The  first  certain  knowledge  that  we  have  of  him 
in  London,  however,  is  of  the  date  of  1592,  when  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  allusion  to  his  name  in 
Greene's  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  in  which,  apparently 
speaking  for  himself  and  other  writers  for  the  stage  against 
the  actors,  '^  those  Anticks  gamisht  in  our  colours,"  Greene 
says  :  "  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow 
beautified  with  oiu:  feathers,  that  with  his  Tygres  heart, 
wrapt  in  a  players  hyde,  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to 
bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  beeing 
an  absolute  Johannes  factotum,  is,  in  his  owne  conceyt,  the 
only  Shake-scene  in  a  coimtrey."  ^  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  beginning  to  have  some  kind  of  repu- 
tation as  an  author  of  plays,  and,  in  1593-4,  the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis  "  and  the  ^  Rape  of  Lucrece  "  are  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  under  his  name.  From  this 
time  forward  a  few  scattered  notices  of  him  have  been 
gathered  up  from  contemporary  records  and  documents 
relating  to  purchases  of  lands,  his  money  dealings  with  his 
neighbors,  and  ordinary  business  transactions ;  but,  abating 
all  merely  mythical  traditions  of  uncertain  origin,  and  the 
impudent  forgeries  of  these  later  times,  no  further  authen- 
tic reference  to  his  position  in  the  theatre  occurs  imtil 
1598,  when  his  name  is  mentioned  by  Meres  as  the  reputed 
author  of  several  of  these  plays,  and  two  of  them  are 
printed  with  his  name  as  author  on  the  titie-page,  in  that 
year.  That  he  was  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark, 
1  See  HalUwell'8  lAfe,  144. 
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dwelling  near  the  Bear  Garden  in  1596,  seems  to  rest  upon 
very  questionable  authority;  but,  in  1597,  he  had  purchased 
New  Place,  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  his  family  coiitin- 
ued  to  reside  until  his  death*  In  1598,  we  find  him  lend- 
ing money  to  hb  neighbors,  and  performing  his  part  on  the 
stage ;  and  in  1599,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his 
&ther  the  grant  o£  a  coat  of  arms  from  the  Herald's  O^- 
lege,  which  descended  to  himself  in  1601.  And  in  1604, 
when  the  perfected  ^  Hamlet "  had  been  produced,  he  had 
become  a  leading  manager  and  sharer  in  the  .Globe  and 
Blackfiiars,  and  his  name  stood  second  only  in  the  list  <^ 
patentees^  ^  His  nifty's  Servants."  From  this  date  until 
1613,  the  personal  notices  that  remain  to  us  exhibit  him  as 
bdng  always  very  attentive  to  matters  of  business,  rapidly 
growing  in  estate,  purchasing  &nns,  houses,  and  tythes  in 
Stratford,  bringing  suits  for  small  sums  against  various 
persons  for  malt  delivered,  money  loaned,  and  the  like, 
carrying  on  agricultural  pursuits  and  other  kinds  of  traffic, 
with  ^  a  good  grip  o'  the  siller,"  and  executing  budness 
commisidons  in  London  for  his  Stratford  neighbors,  while 
we  are  to  suppose  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  producing  such 
plays  as  the  «  Hamlet,"  the  "Macbeth,"  the  «  Othello,"  the 
^Lear,"  and  the  "Julius  Caesar";  whence  it  might  cer- 
tainly be  concluded,  Aat  he  had  an  excell^it  capacity  for 
business  in  filiation  to  his  other  arts  and  superhuman  gifts ; 
but  there  is  nowhere  the  slightest  note  or  trace  of  his  liter- 
ary occiq[)ations. 

He  had  now  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  and  an  ample 
estate.  It  seems  probable  that  he  quit  acting  upon  the 
stage  about  the  year  1608,  and  that,  in  1610,  he  finally 
retired  from  any  active  participation  in  the  affidrs  of  the 
theatre,  though  he  may  have  still  continued  to  receive  for  a 
time  his  share  of  the  income  as  (me  of  the  largest  proprie- 
tors; but  how  long,  it  is  not  certainly  known.  It  would 
seem  probable,  however,  that  he  had  parted  with  his  inter- 
est in  the  tiieatres  sometime  before  the  dOth  of  June,  1613, 
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when  the  Globe  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  ia  known 
that  as  late  as  March,  Hld^  he  mAde  the  purcbaae  of  a 
house  in  the  Blackfriars;  and  this  is  the  last  tranaactxoo  in 
which  he  is  positively  ascertained  to  have  been  concerned 
in  London.  After  this  date,  we  hear  of  him  only  at  Strat- 
ford-on- Avon,  attending  to  business  and  the  ordinary  sSeAts 
of  life,  leisurely  enjoying  the  social  intercourse  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  his  family,  until  his  death  in  1616.  Indeed,  y^ 
throughout  his  Ufe  Jjas  his  most  sealous  biographer  is 
obliged  to  confess),^ the  best  evidence  we  can  produce 
exhibits  him  as  paying  more  regard  to  his  social  aflbirs 
than  to  his  pro&ssion.''.^^And  so^  it  would  seem  to  be  true, 
as  some  still  think,  thatTmlhe-w^ds  of  Pope,**^ 

**  Shakwpearaf  whom  70a  and  eveiyphigKhouse-bill  , 

8t7te  the  aiviiie,nMfctcWw8,  what  ywivUl,"^^--^-    U^>  t»^.»  \i^-^^ 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing*d  hifl  roving  flight,               ^^ 

And  grew  immortal  in  hla  own  despight."  .  -  />*,:-',     y^ 

S  3.  MANUSCRIPTS. 

No  original  manuscript  of  any  play,  or  poem,  letter,  or 
other  prose  composition,  in  the  handwriting  of  William 
Shakespeare,  has  ever  been  discovered :  none  is  known  to 
have  been  preserved  within  the  reach  of  the  remotest  defi- 
nite tradition.  It  does  not  appear  by  any  direct  proof  that 
the  original  manuscript  of  any  one  of  the  plays  or  poems 
was  ever  seen,  even  in  his  own  time,  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, under  such  circumstances  as  to  afford  any  conclusive 
evidence,  however  probable,  that  he  was  the  original  author. 
^  I  remember,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  ^  the  players  have  often 
mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writp 
ing  (whatsoever  he  penn'd)  bee  never  blotted  out  llne«" 
We  have  only  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  manu- 
scripts may  have  been  copied  by  him  from  some  unknown 
complete  and  finished  originals,  which  were  kept  a  secret 
firom  the  world,  and  this  wonder  of  the  pls^yers  would  be 
1  HaUiweU.  194. 
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at  once  explained.  Meres,  in  1598,  speaks  of  ^  his  sugred 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends,"  as  if  they  had  been  cir- 
culated in  manuscript ;  but  even  this  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  another  having  been  the  author,  in  the  same 
way,  though  in  itself  highly  improbable  at  first  view.  That 
he  was  universally  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  these  works, 
in  his  own  time,  not  merely  by  the  public  in  general,  but 
by  contemporary  writers,  his  fellows  of  the  theatre,  the 
printers  and  publishers,  and  some  great  personages,  and 
that  the  &ct  was  never  publicly  questioned,  in  that  age,  nor 
indeed  until  a  very  recent  date,  must  be  admitted,  though 
some  evidence  may  be  adduced  herein,  tending  to  show 
that  the  contrary  was  known,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected, 
by  some  few  persons  at  that  day.  It  is  enough  here  to 
remark,  that  this  reputation  alone  is  not  absolutely  conclu- 
sive of  the  question.  No  more  is  that  other  very  pregnant 
circumstance,  the  fact  that  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and 
the  "Rape  of  Lucrece"  were  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  under  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare ;  for 
it  is  clearly  possible,  however  improbable  at  first  view,  that 
even  this  may  have  been  arranged  and  designed  as  a  cover 
for  the  real  author.  In  short,  there  is  no  positive  and 
direct  evidence  in  any  contemporary  record,  fact,  circum- 
stance, or  event,  relating  to  Shakespeare,  which  is  in  itself 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  must  be  accepted  in  h^  favor  as 
conclusive  of  the  question  of  this  authorship.  V  He  makes 
no  mention  of  his  manuscripts,  or  literary  property,  in  his 
will ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  evidence  that  they  ever  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  executors,  or  of  any  member  of 
his  family.  But  for  this  there  may  have  been  the  less  occa- 
fflon,  if  we  assume  that  the  manuscript  copies  had  all  been 
sold  to  the  theatre,  and  that  not  a  single  duplicate  copy 
had  ever  been  retained  in  his  own  possession.  It  might  be 
possible,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  burnt 
with  the  Globe  theatre  in  1613:  when  the  Fortune  was 
biumt,  in  1621,  we  know  the  play-books  were  all  lost     It  is 
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a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption,  however,  though  barely 
possible,  that  they  were  heedlessly  cast  aside  into  old 
chests,  and  suffered  to  be  destroyed  by  fires,  or  that  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  persons  to  be  used  for  waste 
pfq>er.  If  he  had  contemplated  a  revision  of  his  works  for 
publication  during  his  own  life,  from  the  accomplishment 
of  which  he  was  prevented  by  sudden  illness  and  death,  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  not  have  given  some 
instructions  to  that  end,  either  to  his  executors  in  his  will, 
or  to  some  confidential  fiiend  on  whom  such  injunction 
would  not  have  been  lost  Heming  and  Condell  give  us 
no  intimation,  in  their  Preface  to  the  Folio  of  1623,  from 
what  source  they  had  received  "  the  true  original  copies  " : 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  they  had  gathered  them  up  from 
the  theatres  owned  by  the  company. 

§  4.  HIS  LEARNING. 

For  the  learning  of  Shakespeare,  his  knowledge  of  his- 
^ry  and  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  literature  of  the 
ancients,  his  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages,  his  nat- 
ural science  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  his  skill  in  the 
medical  lore  of  his  time,  as  also  in  the  laws  of  England, 
his  familiarity  with  the  manners  of  the  Court  and  high 
society,  the  vast  range  of  his  observation  in  all  the  realms 
of  nature  and  art,  as  well  as  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  civil 
state,  or  to  the  a£&irs  of  private  life,  or  to  the  characters, 
passions,  and  a£fections  of  men  and  women,  or  to  human 
life  and  destiny,  the  subtle  proftrndity"  of  his  intellect,  and 
his  extraordinary  insight  into  all  the  relations  of  things,  — 
all  this,  and  much  more  than  can  be  stated,  must  wholly 
depend  upon  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the  internal 
evidence  contained  in  the  writings  themselves,  not  only 
unsupported  in  any  adequ^  manner,  but  for  the  most  part 
absolutely  contradicted  by  the  known  facts  of  his  personal 
history  It  is  apparent  that  this  argument  can  have  no 
weight  whatever  in  favor  of  William  Shakespeare,  until  the 


.> 
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fact  be  estaUisbed  that  he  was  reaUy  the  autoor  of  these 
works ;  and  this  13  the  very  question  we  have  in  hand. 

The  learning  and  philoaophy  oi  these  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, especially  since  the  feeble  attempt  of  Dr.  Fanner 
to  make  them  appear  to  be  possible  for  the  supposed 
author,  have  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  editorial  critics, 
and  a  stumbling-block  to  all  great  writers,  who  have  treated 
of  the  su1]ject.  Even  Pr.  Johnson  was  willing  to  admit  he 
must  have  had  ^  Latin  enough  to  gnunmatiGize  his  Eng- 
lish," while  c<»ceding  that  Ben  Jons<m  must  have  known, 
and  ^ ought  to  decide  the  controversy."^  Pope,  knowing 
well  enough  that  there  was ''  certainly  a  vast  diffisrenoe 
between  learning  and  languages^  thought  it  was  ^  plain  be 
bad  much  reading,  at  least,"  but  was  obliged,  at  last,  to 
declare  that  "•  he  seems  to  have  known  the  worid  by  intui- 
tion, to  have  looked  through  himian  nature  at  one  glance, 
and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new 
opinion,  that  the  philoac^her  and  even  the  man  of  the 
world  may  be  iont,  as  well  as  the  poet"  *  Steevens  and 
Malone,  after  laborious  research,  undertook  to  produce  a 
list  of  the  translations  of  ancient  authors,  known  to  have 
existed  in  English  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  as  the 
source  of  all  his  classical  erudition ;  but  it  falls  far  short  of 
furnishing  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  matter,  in  our 
day,  and  in  the  face  of  numerous  instances  to  the  contrary, 
scarcely  less  decisive  Aan  this  one,  that  the  ^  Timon  of 
Athens  "  turns  out  to  have  been  founded  in  great  part  upon 
the  imtranslated  Greek  of  Lucian ; '  besides  that  it  is  now 
clear  enough  to  the  attentive  scholar,  that  this  author  drew 
materials,  ideas,  and  even  expressions,  from  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  even  from  Plato,  no  less 
than  from  the  Latin  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and 
Tacitus,  not  to  mention  numerous  others  of  the  ancient 

1  Johnson's  Pre&c«. 
«  Pope*s  Prefiftce. 

'  Knight's  Stud,  of8hakt,,n\  Luc,  Opera  (ed.  Dindorf,  Lipsue,  185S),  L 
90^L 
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classics,  and  apparently  with  the  utmost  indifference  to  the 
question  whether  they  had  ever  been  translated  into*  Eng- 
lish or  not 

Indeed,  his  learning  took  the  widest  range.  Mr.  Collier, 
profoundly  impressed  by  a  certain  frequency  of  legal  tains 
and  expressions  in  the  plays,  is  ready,  thereupon,  to  add  an 
entire  new  passage  to  the  known  biogn^y  of  William 
Shakespeare,  to  the  effect  that,  in  his  youth,  he  had  stucfied 
law  in  the  office  of  an  attorney,  <»*,  at  least,  a  bailiff,  at 
Stratford ;  and  the  learned  essay  of  Lord  Chief  Jusdce 
Campbell,^  addressed  to  him  upon  the  sulject,  comes  to 
this  conclusion  upon  Shakespeare's  juridical  phrases  and 
forensic  allusions :  **  On  the  retrospect  I  am  amazed,**  says 
his  Lordship,  "  not  only  by  their  number,  but  by  the  accu- 
racy and  propriety  with  which  they  are  uniformly  intro- 
duced." And  he  adds :  <*  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
for  one  not  of  the  craft  to  tamper  with  our  fireemasonry.'* 
He  thought  we  might  be  ''justified  in  believing  the  &ct 
that  he  was  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office  at  Stratford  with- 
out any  direct  proof  of  the  fact,"  mainly  relying,  with  Mr. 
Collier,  upon  ^  the  seemingly  utter  impossibility  of  Shake- 
speare having  acquired,  on  any  other  theory,  the  wonderful 
Imowledge  of  law  which  he  undoubtedly  displays."  Never- 
theless, his  Lordship  was  constrained  to  warn  his  friend, 
that  he  had  not  " really  become  an  absolute  convert"  to  his 
fflde  of  the  question ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  remark,  that  the 
theory  required  us  "^  implicitiy  to  believe  a  &ct,  which,  were 
it  true,  positive  and  irrefragable  evidence,  in  Shakespeare's 
own  handwriting  "  in  the  records  of  the  courts,  or  in  deeds 
and  wills  written  or  witnessed  by  him,  and  preserved  in  the 
archives  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  might  have  been  forthcom- 
ing to  establish  it ;  but,  ^  after  diligent  search,"  none  such 
had  been,  or  could  be,  discovered. 

The  argument  might  justify,  but  does  not  require,  an 
examination  here  into  the  special  learning  of  this  author  in 
1  Shak€tpeart'$  Legal  AoqmremenU  (N.  Toik,  1S50),  p.  122. 
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matters  of  law,  or  medicine.  This  work  has  already  heen 
so  far  accomplished  by  distinguished  members  of  these  pro- 
fessions as  to  convince  them,  if  not  the  critical  world,  that 
he  had  a  very  wonderful  acquaintance  with  both.  Let  it 
suffice  to  notice  a  single  instance  (cited  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell ^)  of  his  familiarity  with  Plowden,  whose  preface  was 
dated  from  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1578,  the  same  year  in 
which  William  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  school  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  grave-diggers  in  the  "  Hamlet,"  as  to  whether 
the  drowned  Ophelia  was  entitled  to  Christian  burial, 
**  proves,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  that  Shakespeare  [he  meant, 
of  course,  the  author  of  the  play]  had  read  and  studied 
Plowden's  Report  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Hales  r.  Petit* 
Sir  James  Hales,  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  having 
been  imprisoned  for  being  concerned  in  the  plot  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne,  and  afterwards  pardoned, 
was  so  affected  in  raind  as  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning 
himself  in  a  river.  The  coroner's  inquest  found  a  verdict 
of  felo  de  se,  under  which  his  body  was  to  be  buried  at  a 
cross-road,  with  a  stake  thrust  through  it,  and  his  goods 
and  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  knotty  ques- 
tion arose  upon  the  suit  of  his  widow  for  an  estate  by  sur- 
vivorship in  joint-tenancy,  whether  the  forfeiture  could  be 
considered  as  having  taken  place  in  the  lifetime  of  Sir 
James  Hales ;  for,  if  it  did  not,  she  took  the  estate  by  sur- 
vivorship. 

Sergeant  SotUhcote  argued  for  the  lady,  that  as  long  as 
he  was  alive  he  had  not  killed  himself,  and  the  moment 
that  he  died,  the  estate  vested  in  the  plaintiff.  "  The  felony 
of  the  husband  shall  not  take  away  her  title  by  survivor- 
ship, for  in  this  manner  of  felony  two  things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered :  First,  the  cause  of  the  death  ;  secondly,  the  death 
ensuing  the  cause ;  and  these  two  make  the  felony,  and 
without  both  of  them  the  felony  is  not  consumn^tte.  And 
I  Shakei.  Leg.  Acq.,  p.  104.  >  Plowden's  Rep.,  256-9. 
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the  cause  of  the  death  is  the  act  done  m  the  party*s  life- 
time, which  makes  the  death  to  follow.  And  the  act  which 
hrought  on  the  death  here  was  the  throwing  himself  volun- 
tarily into  the  water,  for  this  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
And  if  a  man  kills  himself  hy  a  wound  which  he  gives 
himself  with  a  knife,  or  if  he  hangs  himself,  as  the  wound  or 
the  hanging,  which  is  the  act  done  in  the  party's  lifetime,  is 
the  cause  of  his  death,  so  is  the  throwing  himself  into  the 
water  here.  Forasmuch  as  he  cannot  he  attainted  of  his 
own  death,  because  he  is  dead  before  there  is  any  time  to 
attaint  him,  the  finding  of  his  death  by  the  coroner  is  by 
necessity  of  law  equivalent  to  an  attainder  in  fact  coming 
after  his  death.  He  cannot  be  felo  de  se  till  the  death  is 
fully  consummate,  and  the  death  precedes  the  felony  and 
the  forfeiture." 

Sergeant  Walsh,  on  the  other  side,  argued  that  the  for- 
feiture had  relation  to  the  act  done  in  the  party's  lifetime, 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  ^'Upon  this  the  parts 
of  the  act  are  to  be  considered ;  and  the  act  consists  of  three 
parts,  Th^  first  is  the  imagination,  which  is  a  reflection  or 
meditation  of  the  mind,  whether  or  no  it  is  convenient  for 
him  to  destroy  himself^  and  what  way  it  can  be  done.  The 
second  is  the  resolution,  which  is  a  determination  of  the 
mind  to  destroy  himself,  and  to  do  it  in  this  or  that  partic- 
ular way.  The  third  is  the  perfection,  which  is  the  execu- 
tion of  what  the  mind  has  resolved  to*  do.  And  this  per- 
fe^on  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  The  beginning  is  the  doing  of  the  act  which  causes 
the  death ;  and  the  end  is  the  death,  which  is  only  a  sequel 
to  the  act  And  of  all  the  parts  the  doing  of  the  act  is  the 
greatest  in  the  judgment  of  our  law,  and  it  is  in  effect  the 
whole.  77ie  doing  of  the  act  is  the  only  point  which  the  law 
regards ;  for  until  the  act  is  done  it  cannot  be  an  offence 
to  the  world,  and  when  the  act  is  done  it  is  pimishable. 
Inasmuch  as  the  person  who  did  the  act  is  dead,  his  person 
cannot  be  punished,  and  therefore  there  is  no  wag  else  to 
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pimidi  him  but  bj  the  forfeitinre  of  those  th»gs  which  were 
his  own  at  the  time  of  his  death.^ 

BencBoe  cited  a  case  in  which  ^  a  lunatic  wounded  him- 
self mortally  with  a  knife,  and  afterwards  became  of  sound 
mind,  and  had  the  rights  €f  Sofy  Ok/Hrch^  smd  after  died  <^ 
the  said  wound,  and  his  chattels  were  not  forfeited ;  **  and 
Carm  cited  another,  ^  where  it  appears  that  (me  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  in  a  church  was  out  in  the  n^ht,  and  the 
town  pursued  him,  and  th$  fdcm  defended  himeelf  with 
ehtbi  and  stonesj  and  would  not  render  himself  to  the 
King's  peace,  and  one  struck  off  his  head ;  and  the  goods 
of  the  person  killed  were  forfeited,  ibr  he  could  not  be 
arraigned,  because  he  %ms  kiSed  bg  his  own  fandt^  for  which 
reason,  upon  the  truth  of  the  maiter  found,  his  goods  were 
forfeited.  Here,  the  inquiry  before  the  coroner  euper  tHsum 
corporis,  .....  is  equivdent  to  a  judgment  given  against 
him  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  forfeiture  has  relation  to  the 
act  whidi  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  viz.  the  throwing  him- 
self into  the  water." 

Ihfer,  C.  J.,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said :  -* 
^  The  forfeiture  shaU  have  relation  to  the  act  done  by  Sir 
James  Hales  in  his  lifetime,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
death,  viz.  the  throwing  himself  into  the  water."  He  made 
five  points :  -^  ^  First,  the  quality  of  the  offence ;  secondly, 
to  whom  the  offence  was  committed ;  thirdly,  what  he  shall 
forfeit;  fourthly,  from  what  time;  and  fifthly,  li  the  term 

here  shall  be  taken  from  the  wife." As  to  the  second 

poifdy  it  is  an  ofieuce  against  nature,  against  God,  and 
agaiittt  the  King.  Against  native,  for  everif  Uving  thing 
does  hff  instinct  of  nature  defend  itself  from  destruction^  and 
then  to  destroy  one's  self  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  a  thing 
most  horrible.  Against  God,  in  that  it  is  a  breach  of  his 
aonmiandment,  thou  shak  not  kiU;  and  to  kill  himself,  by 
which  he  kills  in  presumption  his  own  soul,  k  a  greater 
offence  than  to  kill  another.  Against  the  ^ng,  in  tiiat 
hereby  he  has  lost  a  subject,  and  (as  Brown  termed  it)  ha 
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beii^  the  head,  has  lost  one  of  his  mystical  membetB." 

...  It  was  agreed  by  all  the  Jndges,  ^that  he  shall 

forfeit  all  his  goods;  for  Brown  said  the  reason  why  the 

Elng  shall  have  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  fdo  de  se, 

is  not  because  he  is  out  of  ffofy  Church,  so  that 

for  that  reason  the  Bishop  wiU  not  meddle  with  them, 
.  .  .  but  for  the  loss  of  his  subject,  and  for  the  breach 
of  his  peace,  and  for  the  evil  example  given  to  his  people, 
and  not  in  respect  that  Holy  Church  will  not  meddle  with 
them,  for  he  is  adjudged  non§  of  ike  members  of  Holy 
Churchr 

^As  to  (he  fourth  point,  viz.,  to  what  lame  the  forfeiture 
shall  have  relation ;  the  forfeiture  here  shall  have  relation 
to  the  time  of  the  original  o£fence  committed,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  death,  and  that  was  the  throwing  himself 
into  the  water,  which  was  done  in  his  Hfetime,  and  this 

act  was  felony So  that  the  felony  is  attribute^  to 

the  act,  which  is  always  done  by  a  living  man,  and  in  his 
lifetime :  for  Sir  James  Hales  was  dead,  and  how  came  he 
to  his  death?  By  drowning.  And  who  drowned  him? 
Sir  James  Hales.  And  when  did  he  drown  him  ?  In  his 
lifetime.  So  that  Sir  James  Hales  being  alive  caiised  Sir 
James  Hales  to  die ;  and  the  act  of  the  living  man  was  the 
death  of  the  dead  man.  But  how  can  he  be  said  to  be 
punished  alive  when  the  punishment  comes  after  his  death  ? 
Sir,  this  can  be  done  no  ether  way  than  by  devesting  out 
of  him  his  title  and  property,  from  the  time  of  the  act  done 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  viz.  the  throwing  himself 
into  the  water." 

Now,  that  this  very  r^wrt  is  plainly  travestied  in  the 
^  Hamlet,"  can  admit  of  no  possible  doubt  Ophelia  had 
not  drowned  herself  voluntarily,  but,  like  the  lunatic  who 
became  of  sound  mind,  and  had  ^  the  rights  of  Holy 
Church,"  to  the  glassy  stream,  where  "  a  willow  grows 
aslant  the  hrocky" 

**  There,  with  fontaetic  garlands,  did  she  come,^ 
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and 

*'  There,  on  the  pendent  booghs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clamb'ring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.    Her  clothes  spread  wide, 
And  mermaid-like,  a  while  ihey  bore  her  up; 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  induM 
Unto  that  element:  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PullM  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death."  —  Act  IV.  8c,  7. 

Otherwise,  as  the  author  well  knew,  the  Coroner's  inquest 
would  have  found  her  a  ^felo  de  se,*'  and  she  must  have 
been  buried,  as  one  "  out  of  Holy  Church,"  at  a  cross-road, 
where,  says  the  Priest,  — 

"  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrandse:  her  death  was  doubtful; 
*  And  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 

She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged. 
Till  the  last  trumpet:  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites. 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial."  —  Ad  V,  8c.  1. 

And  in  the  same  scene  in  which,  with  all  technical  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  abstrusest  terms  of  the  law,  he  so  easily  emp- 
ties "  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  "  of  "  his  quiddits  now,  his  quil- 
lets, his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks," his 

action  of  battery, his  statutes,  his  recognizances, 

his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries,"  now  that 
"  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries  " 
is,  "  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt,"  he  makes  the 
clowns  discourse,  on  the  question  of  the  voluntary  drown- 
ing and  the  right  to  Christian  burial,  thus :  — 

"  1st  Clo,  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial,  tiiat  wilfully  seeks  her 
own  salvation  ? 

2(f  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  she  is;  and  therefore  make  her  grave  straight:  the 
crowuer  hath  set  on  her,  and  Jinds  it  Christian  burial. 
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Itt  Clo,  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drcumi'd  herself  in  her  own  (fe- 
fencet 

^  Clo,    Whyy  His  found  so.  • 

1st  00.  It  most  be  «e  offendendo;  it  cannot  be  else.  For  here  lies  the 
point ;  if  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act,  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform :  argal,  she  drowned  herself  wit- 
tingly. 

2d  Clo.   Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1st  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water;  good:  here  stands  the 
man ;  good :  if  the  man  go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he, 
nill  he,  he  goes;  mark  you  that:  but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown 
him,  he  drowns  not  himself:  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death 
shortens  not  his  own  life. 

^  Clo.    But  is  this  law? 

iMt  Clo.    Ay,  marry,  is't;  crowner*8  *quest  law. 

2d  Clo.  Will  you  ha*  the  truth  on  Hf  If  this  had  not  been  a  gentle- 
woman, she  should  have  been  buried  out  of  Christian  burial. 

1st  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st,  and  the  more  pity,  that  great  folk  shall 
have  countenance  in  this  worid  to  droum  or  hang  themselves,  more  than 
their  even  Christian."  —  Act  V.  8c.  1, 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  passages  may  satisfy  the 
critical  reader  that  the  author  of  the  play  had  certainly 
read  this  report  of  Plowden.  They  are  not  adduced  here 
as  amounting  to  proof  that  the  author  was  any  other  than 
William  Shakespeare,  but  rather  as  a  circumstance  bearing 
upon  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the  case  ;.,^  there  is 
not  the  slightest-gpetmdibrB  belief^  on  the  facts  which  we 
l^now,  that  Shakespeare  ever  looked  into  Plowden's  Re- 
ports;  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  Francis  Bacon,  who 
conmienced  his  legal  studies  at  Gray's  Inn  in  the  very  next 
year  after  the  date  of  Plowden's  preface,  did  have  occasion 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  that  work,  some  years  before 
the  appearance  of  the  "  Hamlet"  And  the  mode  of  rea- 
soning, and  the  manner  of  the  report,  bordering  so  nearly 
upon  the  ludicrous,  would  be  sure  to  impress  the  memory 
of  Bacon,  whose  nature,  as  we  know,  was  singularly  capable 
of  wit  and  himior. 


Not  .less  curious  is  it  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Hackett,  asj 
early  as  1859,  noticing  the  numerous  metaphorical  ezpre^ 
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sions  In  the  plays,  which  relate  to  the  flowing  of  the  blood 
to  and  from  the  heart  or  liver,  and  which  imply,  when 
closely  examined,  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
this  subject,  as  understood  by  professional  authors  down  to 
that  day,  has  actually  maintained  the  proposition  that  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  had  anticipated  the  celebrated  Harvey 
in  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.^  And  not 
much  later,  a  distinguished  English  physician,  following  the 
example  of  Lord  Campbell  in  the  department  of  law,  has 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  that  *'  the  immortal  dramatist," 
though  he  had  not  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
had  nevertheless  **  paid  an  amount  of  attention  to  subjects 
of  medical  interest  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  which 
has  served  as  the  basis  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  argu- 
ment, that  this  intellectual  king  of  men  had  devoted  seven 
good  years  of  his  life  to  the  practice  of  law."  ^  Moreover, 
tills  same  writer,  on  diligent  examination,  was  **  surprised 
and  astonished  "  at  ^  the  extent  and  exactness  of  the  psy- 
chological knowledge  displayed  "  in  these  plays,  and  very 
naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  **  abnormal  conditions 
of  mind  had  attracted  Shakespeare's  diligent  observation, 
and  had  been  his  favorite  study."*  He  finds  instances 
which  amount  **  not  merely  to  evidence,  but  to  proof^  that 
Shakespeare  had  read  widely  in  medical  literature,"  and 
continues  thus :  —  "  For  the  honor  of  medicine,  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  point  to  any  great  author,  not  himself  a 
physician,  in  whose  works  the  healing  art  is  referred  to 
more  frequently  and  more  respectfully  than  in  those  of 
Shakespeare."  Dr.  BuckniU  even  ventures  to  suggest 
that  the  marriage  of  Shakespeare's  eldest  daughter,  in  1607, 
with  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  physician,  who  afterwards  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  him  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  may  have 
been  the  means  of  imparting  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  some 

I  Notes  on  Shakes.  Plays  and  Actors  (New  York,  1863),  p.  268. 

s  8hakes.  Med.  Knowl.,  by  John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.  D.,  London,  1860. 

»  Psychology  of  Shakes.,  by  John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.  D.,  London,  1869. 
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d^ree  of  medical  knowledge.  But,  unfortimfttefy  for  this 
theory,  nearly  all  the  plays  from  which  the  most  strildng 
passages  concerning  the  flow  of  the  blood  have  been  cited, 
were  written  prior  to  that  date,  and  some  of  them  long  be^ 
fore.  Mr.  Hackett  seems  to  think  there  may  have  been 
some  intimacy  between  the  poet  and  the  doctor,  ''long 
previous  to  the  marriage,"  and  so,  that  Shakespeare  ''  may 
have  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  important  ^t 
or  theory  which  had  transpired  in  relation  to  the  subject" 
This  is  indeed  possible ;  but  it  would  be  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  very  special  feature  in  the  plays,  if  it 
did  not  require  us  to  carry  back  his  medical  studies,  at 
least,  to  the  date  of  the  ''  ]^ng  John,"  and  almost  make 
them  encroach  upon  those  seven  good  years  already  de- 
manded for  the  study  of  law,  especially  in  the  absence  oS 
any  positive  evidence  in  his  personal  history  that  he  had 
ever  looked  into  a  book  of  law  or  medicine. 

But  Dr.  BucknUI,  as  well  as  the  American  physician 
who  controverted  the  views  of  Mr.  Hackett,  nxMre  thor- 
oi^ly  versed  in  medical  science,  has  successfully  made  it 
appear,  not  merely  that  the  Shakespearian  expressions  do 
not  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in 
the  sense  (^  Harvey,  but  that  they  are,  in  truth,  in  very 
exact  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Gralen,  Hippocrates, 
Rabelais,  and  others,  who  were,  prior  to  Harvey^  "the 
learned  and  authentic  fellows"  in  this  branch  <^  knowl- 
edge^ and  with  whose  writings,  as  we  cert^nly  know,  Sir 
Frauds  Bacon  was  quite  familiar,  for  he  cites  and  reviews 
these  very  authors,  together  with  Aristotle,  Celsus,  Porta, 
Cardan,  FabriciaB,  Servetus,  Telesius,  Paracelsus,  and 
many  mc^e  :  — 

**  ParolU$,  Why,  His  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  (hat  hath  shot  oif 
in  our  laMer  times. 
Bertram.   And  so  *t  is. 

Lafimr.    To  be  relinqmshed  of  the  artists, 

ParoUes.   So  I  say;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsns. 
Lrtfletw,    or  all  the  learned  and  anthentic  fellows,  ~* 
ParoOes.   Bight,  so  I  say."  —  Att*$  WeU^  Act  II.  8e.  8. 
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Harvey's  discovery,  though  supposed  to  have  been  made 
known  at  the  College  of  Physicians  as  early  as  1615,  was 
first  publicly  announced  in  his  published  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  1619,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare. 
The  plays  from  which  Mr.  Hackett  cites  his  evidences  were 
all  written  before  1610,  and  most  of  them  several  years 
earlier.  It  is  quite' possible  that  Bacon,  however,  may  have 
heard  something  of  Harvey's  discovery,  or  even  seen  his 
book,  before  the  publication  of  the  Folio  of  1623.  So 
remarkable  a  fact  should  have  awakened  a  profound  inter- 
est in  a  mind  like  his ;  but  there  is  no  intimation  in  any  of 
his  writings  that  he  was  at  all  acquainted  with  this  discov- 
ery. Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  author  would  have  occa- 
sion to  alter  and  adapt  his  poetical  metaphors  to  the  scien- 
tific niceties  of  the  latest  announcement 

Prior  to  Harvey,  and  as  early  as  1553,  Michael  Servetus 
of  Geneva  had  discovered  the  flow  of  the  blood  ft-om  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  through  valves  opening  towards  the 
limgs,  and  fi-om  thence,  through  the  pulmonary  vein,  to  the 
left  ventricle,  whence  he  supposed  it  was  diffused  through 
the  whole  body ;  and  Fabricius  of  Padua  had  discovered 
the  valves  in  the  veins  opening  towards  the  heart  Harvey 
was  his  pupil,  about  the  year  1 600,  and  from  him  learned 
the  fact  which  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  general  circu- 
lation.^ The  most  suggestive  passage  of  all  those  cited 
from  Shakespeare,  in  proof  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
same  idea,  is  that  in  which  the  ghost  in  "  Hamlet "  is  made 
to  say  of  "  the  blood  of  man,"  — 

"  That  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  * ' ; 

and  this  appears  in  the  first  printed  editions  of  the  **  Ham- 
let" (1603  and  1604),  tha£  of  1603  reading  "posteth" 
instead  of  "  courses  " ;  but  in  the  language  and  thought  of 
all  these  passages,  striking  resemblances  to  the  ideas,  style, 
and  diction  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  may  be  distinctly  noted, 
as  in  these  examples :  —  • 

1  Craik's  Eng,  Lit,  n.  149. 
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"  make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse." 

Macbeth,  Act  I.  8c  6. 

**  Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness?  " 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  II.  8c  4. 

"  The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  now: 
^Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea. 
Where  it  shall  mingle  vnth  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty/' 

2  ffenrif  IV.,  Act  V.  8c  3. 

**  Had  bak*d  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 
(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins)." 

King  John,  Act  III.  8c  8. 

"my heart,    .    .    . 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up."—  Othello,  Ad  IV.  8c  2. 

Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine." 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  IV.  8c  1. 

"  The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  y^ur  blood 
Is  stopped;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd." 

Macbeth,  Act  II.  8c  L 

"  Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy;  scarce  confesses 

That  his  blood  flows,"  — 

"  a  man  whose  blood 

Is  a  veiy  snow-broth." 

Measure/or  Measure,  Act  I.  8c.  4,  6. 

**Run8  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood?  " 

Much  Ado,  Act  V.  8c  1. 

**I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  th*  seat  o*  th*  brain; 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live."  —  Qniolamu,  Act  I.  8c  1. 

**  The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  .  . 
but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  xmrts 
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extreme  ....  — and  then  the  vital  oommonen  and  inland  petty  spiritf 
mnater  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart**  —  2  Henry  IV.,  Act  J  V.  8c.  8. 

Now,  the  spring-head,  the  fountain,  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  sea,  are  frequent  sources  of  metaphor,  both  with 
Bacon  and  the  plays ;  as,  for  instance,  this  from  a  letter  to 
the  king:  "Let  your  Majesty's  grace,  in  this  my  desire, 
stream  down  upon  me,  and  let  it  be  out  of  the  fountain  and 
spring-head,  and  ^  ex  mero  motu^  that,  living  or  dying,  the 
print  of  the  goodness  of  King  James  may  be  in  my 
heart." i^n  the  "Advancement"  (1605),  we  have  the 
results  of  Bacon's  general  survey  of  the  state  of  medical 
learning  down  to  his  own  time,  in  which  he  says  of  the 
anatomists,  that  "  they  inquire  not  of  the  diversities  of  the 
parts,  the  secrecies  of  the  passages,  and  the  seats  or  nest- 
lings of  the  humours,  nor  much  of  the  footsteps  and 
impressions  of  diseases."  So,  Shakespeare  seems  to  con- 
sider the  heart  as  a  seat,  or  court,  into  which  the  blood 
musters,  or  nestles,  as  it  courses  up  and  down,  through  the 
secret  accesses  and  passages,  through  "the  cranks  and 
offices  of  man,"  — ^ 

"  The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.** 

"  As  to  the  diversity  of  parts,"  he  continues,  "  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  facture  or  framing  of  the  inward  parts  is  as 
full  of  difierences  as  the  outward ;  .  .  As  for  the  pas- 
sages and  pores,  it  is  true,  which  was  anciently  noted,  that 
the  more  subtle  of  them  appear  not  in  anatomies,  because 
they  are  short  and  latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they  be 
open  and  manifest  in  live ;  which  being  supposed,  though 
the  inhumanity  of  *•  anatomia  vivorum '  was  by  Celsus  justly 
reproved,  yet  in  regard  of  the  great  use  of  this  observa- 
tion, the  inquiry  needed  not  by  him  so  sliykUy  to  have  been 
relinquished  aUogether  " ;  * 

"ia/l    To  be  relinqiushed  of  the  artists — 
Par.    So  I  say ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paraoelsns.'* 

I  Letter  of  July  80, 1624,  Worht  (PhUad.)  m.  94. 
9  AOt.  ofLtam.,  Workt  (Philad.)  I.  304-5. 
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So  he  writes :  "  I  ever  liked  the  Galenists,  that  deal  with 

good  compositions,  and  not  the  Faracelsians,  that  deal  with 

these  fine  separations."  '    Again,  he  sayaj^jf^n  preparation  ^  .l^^^^<^^ 

of  medicines,  I  do  find  strange,  especially  considering  how  /^  A 

mineral  medicines  have  been  extolled,  and  that  they  are  "^     "  -^-^ 

safer  for  the  outward  than  inward  partSy  that  no  man  hath 

sought  to  make  an  imitation  by  art  of  natural  baths  and 

mediclnable  fountains " ;  and  again,  ^  while  the  life-blood 

of  Spain  went  inward  to  the  heart,  the  outward  limbs  and 

members  trembled  and  could  not  resist"  ^  The  play  says : — 

"  Deathf  haying  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  mflensible.** 

Here  we  have  the  same  general  and  vague  notions  as  to 
the  structure  of  these  inward  and  extreme  parts,  with  a 
kind  of  repetition  of  tfie^vorite  words  in  We  "  qaiural 
baths,"  "  mineral  medicines,"  and  **  medicinable  foun- 
tains " ;  which  may  also  call  to  mind  these  lines  from  the 

"Othello":  — 

"  the  thought  whereof 

Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwards." 

Othello,  Act  IL  Sc.  1.  _^ 

**  Blood  is  stanched,"  he  says  again,  "  by  drawing  of  the 
spirits  and  blood  inwards ;  which  is  done  by  cold  ;  as  iron 
or  a  stone  laid  upon  the  neck  doth  stanch  the  bleeding  of 
the  nose."  So,  according  to  Falstaff,  "the  cold  blood' 
of  Prince  Harry,  which  "  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his 
fether,"  was,  by  "  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fertile 
sherris,"  become  "  very  hot  and  valiant" 

He  speaks  also  of  "  the  sudden  recess  of  the  spirits," 
and  of  "  the  recess  of  the  blood  by  sympathy,"  and  says, 
that  "  there  is  a  fi^  way  also  in  use,  to  let  blood  in  an 
adverse  part  for  a  revulsion."  •  This  goes  upon  the  idea 
of  a  flowing  outward  and  a  receding  inward  of  the  blood, 

1 1-etter  to  Cecil,  Spedding's  Let.  and  Life,  I.  366. 
2  Speech,  Spedding's  Lei.  and  Lift,  II.  89. 
»  Nat.  Hist.,  §  66. 
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a  sort  of  "tickling  up  and  do\i'n  the  veins";  and  it  is 
in  exact  keeping  with  FalstafTs  notion  of  the  effect  of 
"  sherris,"  that  '*  warms  the  blood,  which,  before  cold  and 
settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,"  as  well  as  with  the 
blood  of  Lord  Angelo,  which  was  "  a  very  snow-broth." 
And  here,  also,  in  tlie  iron  laid  upon  the  neck,  that  singu- 
lar simile  of  a  speech  running  "  like  iron  through  your 
blood,"  may  find  an  explanation  of  its  origin. 

He  continues :  "  But  the  cause  is,  for  that  all  those  diets 
do  dry  up  humours,  rheums,  and  the  like :  and  they  cannot 
dry  up  until  they  have  first  attenuated ;  and  while  the  hu- 
mour is  attenuated,  it  is  more  fluid  than  it  was  before,  and 
troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more  until  it  be  dried  up 
and  consumed."  Here,  we  have  a  similar  physiological  idea 
as  in  the  case  of — 

**  The  fountain  from  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up;  *•  — 

and  probably,  also,  the  source  of  the  expression,  — 
"  Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine." 
Dr.  Bucknill  assures  us  that  "  Shakespeare  follows  Hippo- 
crates," and  that  he  refers  to  a  theory  of  that  author,  '*  that 
the  veins,  which  were  thought  the  only  blood-vessels,  had 
their  origin  in  the  liver.  The  Father  of  Medicine  main- 
tained that  they  came  from  the  liver,  the  arteries  from  the 
h<;art "  ;  and  he  adds,  that  "  Rabelais  expresses  the  doctrine 
of  the  function  of  the  liver  which  is  implied  in  Falstaff 's 
disquisition,"  namely, "  that  the  liver  conveys  blood  through 
the  veins  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body."  He  cites  further 
in  support  of  his  views  these  lines  from  the  "  Merchant  of 

Venice  " :  — 

"  and  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans." 

His  conclusion  is,  that  Shakespeare  believed,  indeed,  in  the 
flow  of  the  blood,  **  the  rivers  of  your  blood  "  which  went 
even  "  to  the  court,  the  heart "  ;  but  he  considered  that  it 
was  the  liver,  and  not  the  heart,  which  was  the  cause  of 
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the  flow" ;  but  he  does  not  find  in  Shakespeare  "  a  trace  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  in  the  senso 
of  Harvey.^ 

Now,  as  to  whether  or  not  William  Shakespeare  ever 
read  these  authors,  we  have  not  the  least  information ;  but 
we  certainly  know  that  Francis  Bacon  made  apothegms 
out  of  this  same  Rabelais,  and  that  he  had  studied  Hippo- 
crates,' "  the  Father  of  the  Art,"  as  well  as  Galen,  Para- 
celsus, and  the  rest  And  he  concludes  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Scottish  physician,  Dr.  Morison,  in  1603,  on  the 
coming  in  of  King  James,  in  these  words  :  "  So  not  doubt- 
ing to  see  you  here  with  his  Majesty,  considering  that  it 
belongeth  to  your  art  to  feel  pulses,  and  I  assure  you  Galen 
doth  not  set  down  greater  variety  of  pulses  than  do  vent 
here  in  men's  hearts  " ; '  and  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
**  Romeo  and  Juliet"  (1595)  must  have  been  running  upon 
the  very  subject  of  these  investigations :  — 

"  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 

A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat." 

Act  IV,  8c,  1. 

And  it  may  very  well  be  taken  here  as  one  of  those 
nmnerous  and  singular  coincidences  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, which  everywhere  drop  out  in  the  works  of  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare,  and  especially  in  those  which  were  writ- 
ten at  about  the  same  date  and  upon  kindred  subjects,  that 
the  phrase  applied  to  Celsus,  "  the  inquiry  needed  not  hy  him 
so  slightly  to  have  been  relinquished  altogether^'*  should  reap- 
pear in  his  review  of  the  labors  of  these  same  learned 
authors,  and  before  that  "  rarest  argument  of  wonder," 
which,  in  the  play  (written  prior  to  1594),  was  '*<o  b^'relin- 

quished  ef  the  artists, hoth  of  Galen  and  Paracel- 

stis^  and  "  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows,^*  had  as  yet 
entirely  passed  out  of  his  memory.    Nor  need  there  be  any 

1  Hackett's  Notf,  292.  a  Adv,  of  Learn, 

8  Utter,  Works  (Philad.)  HI.  197. 
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wonder  that  the  ideas,  expressions,  words,  metaphors,  and 
technical  learning  of  the  two  writings,  in  medicine  as  in 
law,  and  in  many  other  branches  of  learning  besides, 
should  be  so  exactly  alike,  if  we  once  conceive  (what  will  be 
further  demonstrated)  that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  author 
of  both. 

The  German  critic,  Schl^el,  equally  amazed  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  knowledge  and  the  depth  of  the  philosophy  of 
these  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  author  of  which  he  could 
not  but  consider  as  one  who  had  mastered  "  all  the  things 
and  relations  of  this  world,"  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  the 
received  account  of  his  life  to  be  ^  a  mere  fabulous  slor}-,  a 
blind  and  extravagant  error  *' :  ^  this  Shakespeare  must  liave 
been  another  sort  of  man  from  what  we  know  him.  The 
Grermans  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  and  appre- 
ciate the  full  depth  of  his  philosophy,  not  excepting  Ger- 
vinus,  who  appears  to  have  had  less  difficulty  about  tlie 
author  himself  That  a  single  passage,  which  had  never 
attracted  the  particular  attention  of  an  English  critic,  other- 
wise than  as  a  brilliant  figure  of  speech,  should  be  capable 
of  creating  whole  books  in  the  soul  of  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  especially,  if  we 
consider  that  he,  to  whose  great  learning,  deep  philosophy, 
and  divine  vision,  this  universe  became  crystalline  and 
transparent,  did  not  fail  to  see  that  no  one  had  "better 
piursued  and  illumined  the  actual  truth  of  things,  even  into 
the  deepest  vales  and  the  little  worms  therein,  than  those 
twin-stars  of  poesy.  Homer  and  Shakespeare."  * 

Indeed,  the  bare  proposition,  that  this  man,  on  his  arri- 
val in  London,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  with  only  such  a 
history  as  we  possess  of  his  previous  life,  education,  studies, 
and  pursuits,  could  have  begun  almost  immediately  to  pro- 
duce the  matchless  works  which  we  know  by  his  name,  not 

1  Lectures  on  Dram.  LU.^  bv  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Tr.  hy  John  Black,  (Philad. 
1833,)  p.  289. 
«  Vortdiule  dtr  jEstkelik,  Wtrke,  1. 25. 
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merely  the  most  masterly  works  of  art,  and  as  such  in  the 
opinion  of  eminent  critics,  surpassing  the  Greek  tragedy 
itseli^  but  classical  poems,  and  plays  the  most  profoundly 
philosophical  in  the  English  language,  or  any  other  (for  no 
less  a  critic  than  Goethe  has  awarded  this  high  praise),  may 
justly  strike  us  in  the  outset  as  simply  preposterous  and 
absurd.  "  What  I "  exclaims  Coleridge,  at  this  consequence 
of  the  traditional  biography,  ^^  are  we  to  have  miracles  in 

sport  ? Does  God  choose  idiots  by  whom  to  convey 

divine  truths  to  man  ?  "  *  Emerson,  no  less,  considering 
that  the  Shakespeare  Society  had  ascertained  that  this 
William  Shakespeare  was  ^  a  good-natured  sort  of  man,  a 
jovial  actor,  manager,  and  shareholder,  not  in  any  striking 
manner  distinguished  fix>m  other  actors  and  managers,'* 
and  that  he  was  ^  a  veritable  farmer  "  withal,  engaged  in  all 
sorts  of  traffic  at  Stratford,  doing  business  commissions  in 
London,  and  suing  Philip  Rogers  for  malt  delivered,  while 
writing  a  '*  Hamlet,"  or  a  "  Lear,"  is  apparently  obliged  to 
lay  down  the  problem  in  despair,  with  this  significant  con- 
fession: ^I  cannot  marry  this  &ct  to  his  verse.  Other 
admirable  men  have  led  lives  in  some  sort  of  keeping  with 
their  thought ;  but  this  man,  in  wide  contrast"  ^  In  like 
manner,  Jean  Paul  Richter  ^'  would  have  him  buried,  if  his 
life  were  like  his  writings,  with  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  the  highest  nobility  of  the  hiunan  race,  in  the  same 
best  consecrated  earth  of  our  globe,  God's  flower-garden  in 
the  deep  North."  ^  Indeed,  considering  how  this  man 
should  drop  the  theatre  as  an  idle  pastime,  or  as  a  trade 
that  had  filled  his  coffers,  and  should  quietly  sit  him  down 
for  the  remainder  of  life  merely  to  talk  and  jest  with  the 
Stratford  burghers,  and,  turning  over  his  works  to  the 
spoiling  hand  of  blundering  printers  and  surreptitious 
traffic,  regardless  of  his  own  reputation,  heedless  of  the 
world  around  him,  leaving  his  manuscripts  to  perish,  taking 

1  Notes  an  Shaku,,  Work$,  lY.  56.  *  Rep*  Men^  215. 

»  Wtrke,  I.  241. 
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no  thought  of  foreign  nations,  or  the  next  ages,  or  as  if  not 
deeming  he  had  written  anything  worthy  of  preservation, 
should  "  steal  in  silence  to  his  grave,"  *  beneath  a  doggerel 
epitaph  reputed  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and  cer- 
tainly suitable  enough  for  his  **  bones,"  by  the  side  of  which 
the  knowing  friends  who  erected  a  monument  over  him 
caused  to  be  inscribed  a  Latin  memento,  which  might 
indeed  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  "  Star  of  Poets  " :  — 
**  Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  populus  moeret,  Olympas  habet " ;  — 

any  man  might  wonder,  if  he  did  not  laugh  outright,  to  see 
this  Son  of  Momus  wearing  thus  his  lion's  skin  even  in  his 
tomb.  Carlyle,  that  other  master-critic  of  our  time,  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  this  "  careless  mortal,  open  to  the  Universe 
and  its  influences,  not  caring  strenuously  to  open  himself; 
who,  Prometheus-like,  will  scale  Heaven  (if  it  so  must  be), 
and  is  satisfied  if  he  therewith  pay  the  rent  of  his  London 
Play-house,"  as  it  were,  with  the  imperturbability  of  Teu- 
felsdroch  himself,  simply  breaks  out,  at  last,  with  this  brief 
exclamation :  "  An  unparalleled  mortal."  * 

§  5.    HIS    STUDIES. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  record  other  than  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  works  themselves,  that  during  his  connec- 
tion with  the  theatre  in  London,  he  was  given  to  profound 
studies  or  much  reading ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  man  in 
his  circumstances,  conditions,  and  daily  occupations,  could 
have  found  time,  means,  and  facilities,  not  merely  for  sup- 
plying the  known  deficiencies  of  his  previous  education,  but 
to  make  extensive  and  thorough  acquisitions  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  inventing  and  writing  these  extraordinary 
compositions.  If  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  in  fact 
the  author  of  them,  then  of  course,  all  the  rest  should  be 

1  Mem.  of  the  Court  of  James  /.,  by  Lucy  Aiken, 
s  EstayB  (Boston,  1861),  HI.  211. 
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presumed,  however  miraculous  and  inconceivable.  There 
are  no  certain  proofs  that  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  liter- 
ary associates  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  theatre  and  cer- 
tain small  writers  for  the  stage,  Ben  Jonson  only  excepted. 
Some  of  his  earlier  contemporaries,  like  Greene,  made  en- 
vious attacks  upon  him,  significantly  hinting  at  the  incon- 
gruity between  him  and  his  supposed  productions ;  though 
numerous  other  writers  and  poets  of  later  dates,  following 
the  general  report,  unquestionably  recognized  him  as  the 
admitted  author  of  the  works  which  were  attributed  to  him. 
He  certainly  had  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Ben 
Jonson,  who  was  famous  among  the  literary  men  of  his 
time,  received  the  countenance  of  the  Court,  and  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  and  favor  of'high  literary  characters,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Lord  Bacon,  in  whose  service  he  was  engaged 
for  some  years.  Ben  Jonson  did  not  fail  to  discover  '*  the 
Star  of  Poets  "  in  these  works ;  but  his  description  of  the 
person,  qualitfes,  genius,  and  individual  characteristics  of 
William  Shakespeare,  not  to  speak  of  his  criticisms  upon 
him  and  the  players,  do  not  help  to  remove  the  manifest 
contradiction  that  exists  between  the  man  and  the  works. 
The  traditions  of  his  having  been  a  member  of  Raleigh's 
Club,  and  his  wit-combats  at  the  ^*  Mermaid  "  (some  books 
say  ^^wet-combais**)  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  assembled 
wits,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  critical  examination:  they 
rest,  at  last,  on  mere  inference  from  the  supposed  relations, 
character,  and  genius  of  such  an  author,  and  are  as  baseless 
in  reality  as  the  conceit  of  worthy  old  Fuller,  proceeding 
upon  the  indubitable  feet  that "  his  learning  was  very  little," 
and  the  old  saw,  "  Poeta  nan  Jit  sed  nascitur^  that  "  as  Cor- 
nish diamonds  are  not  polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are 
pointed  and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  so  Nature  itself  was  all  the  art  that  was  used  upon 
him."  *  It  was  a  shrewd  conjecture  of  Dr.  Maginn,  that 
the  reason  why  we  know  so  little  of  him  is,  that  "  when  his 

1   Woriides  of  England^  Iil.^»i. 
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business  was  over  at  the  theatre,  he  did  not  mix  with  his 
fellow-actors,  but  stepped  into  his  boat,  and  rowed  up  to 
Whitehall,  there  to  spend  his  time  with  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton and  the  gentlemen  about  the  Court"  *  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this  suggestion ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
also  to  suppose  an  invisible  boat  and  a  f\irther  passage  to 
Gray's  Inn. 

If  these  plays  had  not  begun  to  appear  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  so  after  William  Shakespeare  came  to  London, 
it  might  be  possible  to  imagine,  that,  even  in  his  employ- 
ments, he  might  have  found  time  and  means  to  prosecute 
to  some  extent  those  studies  which  every  reasonable  mind 
must  acknowledge  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  fit  the  most  luminous  natural  genius  for  the  writ- 
ing of  these  dramas.  But  there  was  no  such  period :  the 
plays  began  to  appear  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1588, 
even  if  it  be  not  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  first  sketches 
of  several  of  them  had  been  upon  the  stage  for  some  years 
previous  to  that  date,  and  before  Shakespeare  arrived  in 
London.  There  were  six  years  after  this  event  in  which 
the  two  principal  poems  may  have  been  written,  and  before 
he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Doubtless,  many  poems 
of  great  merit  have  been  produced  at  an  earlier  age  than 
this :  nothing  need  be  objected  on  the  score  of  age  merely. 
Nor  would  it  be  anything  remarkable  that  an  actor  should 
correct  and  amend,  or  even  write  or  rewrite  plays.  Heming, 
or  Condell,  may  have  done  as  much  as  this.  In  fact,  some 
plays  were  written  by  other  actors  and  members  of  this 
same  company ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  no  better 
than  such  authors  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce, and  they  speedily  passed  into  oblivion.  It  might  be 
admitted  that  William  Shakespeare  may  have  altered, 
amended,  or  rewritten,  old  plays  to  adapt  them  to  his  stage, 
without  danger  to  the  question  of  this  authorship.  The 
greater  plays,  it  is  true,  were  not  produced  until  more  than 
1  Shakes.  Pi^rs  (New  York,  1866),  p.  10. 
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ten  years  had  elapsed.  Of  course,  any  author  should  be 
expected  to  grow  in  this  time ;  but  there  is  exhibited,  in  the 
character  and  succession  of  these  works,  an  order  of  growth 
quite  other  than  any  that  can  be  ascribed  to  a  mortal  man 
with  the  personal  history  which  must  be  assigned  to  William 
Shakespeare ;  ascending,  as  it  does,  from  the  very  gates 
of  the  university,  upward  and  upward,  into  the  highest 
spheres  of  hiunan  thought  and  culture. 

§  6.   EARLY   PLAYS. 

Critical  researches  have  demonstrated  that  this  author 
gathered  his  materials  from  any  quarry  that  was  at  hand, 
suitable  to  his  purposes.  Old  ballads,  poems,  plays,  novels, 
tales,  histories,  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  or  Greek, 
translated  or  untranslated,  were  made  to  yield  their  treas- 
ures of  fact  and  fable.  There  had  been  an  old  play  of 
"  King  John  "  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Some  critics  think 
that  the  "  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,"  printed  in 
1591,  and  written  in  two  parts,  was  an  early  work  of  this 
author,  and  the  foundation  of  the  ^  King  John  "  of  the  Folio 
of  1 623  ;  but  later  writers,  no  doubt  correctly,  have  attrib- 
uted it  to  Marlowe,  Greene,  or  Peele,  or  some  other  poet, 
though  it  was  reprinted  in  1611,  and  in  1622,  with  the  ini- 
tials "  W.  Sh."  on  the  title-page ;  doubtless  a  trick  of  the 
booksellers  to  make  it  sell.  The  "  Eang  John  "  of  Shake- 
speare is  first  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598 ;  it  was  first 
printed  in  the  Folio  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  dati 
than  the  style  and  manner  of  the  composition,  on  which 
to  fix  the  date  of  its  production,  Mr.  White  places  it  in 
the  year  1596,  while  admitting  that  the  author  must  have 
had  the  older  play  before  him,  or  in  his  head,  when  this 
was  written,*  and  that  the  date  of  it  may  go  back  to  1591. 
The  old  play  called  the  "  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,"  which  was  acted  on  the  stage  prior  to  1588,  after 
having  undergone  a  marvellous  transformation,  seems  to 

1  White's  Shakes.,  VI.  16. 
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have  grown  into  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Henry  IV.  *  and  the 
"  Henry  V."  *  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  "  Henry 
VI."  were  first  known  by  wholly  different  titles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Malone,  before  Shakespeare  appeared  in  London,  and 
certainly  as  early  as  1587-8.  These  also  have  been  attrib- 
uted by  some  critics  to  Marlowe,  and  by  Mr.  Wliite  to  Mar- 
lowe, Greene,  and  Peele,  in  conjunction  with  Shakespeare ;  ^ 
and  the  firet  part  of  the  "  Henry  VI.,"  never  printed  until  it 
appeared  in  the  Folio,  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  tl^e 
''  Titus  Andronicus,"  have  been  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory by  him,  though  beyond  question  they  will  have  to  be 
assigned  to  this  author ;  and  Malone  believed  them  all  to 
have  been  upon  the  stage  at  an  earlier  date  than  lo87.  Mr. 
White  concludes,  however,  that  Shakespeare,  in  his  subse- 
quent revisions  of  these  joint  works,  merely  reclaimed  his 
own.  That  the  rejected  passages  were  inferior  to  the  parts 
retained,  or  rewritten,  and  not  above  the  powers  of  Mar- 
lowe, Greene,  or  Peele,  may  safely  enough  be  admitted ; 
nor  should  it  be  at  all  surprising  that  these  earliest  efforts 
of  a  young  author  should  be  found  to  be  somewhat  inferior 
to  his  later  works.  The  use  in  them  of  a  single  idiom 
which  was  then  growing  obsolete,  and  which  more  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Greene  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  which  was  not  oflen  used,  or  was  carefully  eliminated 
by  this  author,  together  with  some  near  equality  of  weight, 
rhythm,  and  style,  may  be  allowed  to  have  some  considera- 
tion ;  but  this  same  idiom,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid 
as  an  ear-mark  of  Greene,  is  found,  five  times,  within 
twenty  lines  of  one  of  Bacon's  translations  of  the  Psalms,'* 
and  occasionally,  though  not  oflen,  in  the  plays,  as  thus :  — 

"  You  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  ae&for  to  obey  the  moon  " ;  — 

Winter's  Tale^  Act  I.  8c,  2. 

1  Knight's  StiuHes  of  Shakes. 

a  Essay  on  the  "  Henry  VI.,"  White's  Shakes.,  VII. 

«  Psalm  civ. 
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and  the  whole  argument  would  seem  to  he  a  weak  founda- 
tion for  so  large  a  theory ;  especially,  if  these  plays  he  con- 
sidered as  the  first  attempt  of  a  young  writer,  and  produced 
prohahly  somewhere  hetween  1582  and  1589.  Mr.  White 
believes  that  men  have  been  hung  on  less  evidence  than 
that  which  he  produces.  It  is  indeed  very  formidable; 
and  it  might  carry  the  jury  in  the  absence  of  better  testi- 
mony ;  it  is  nevertheless  quite  certain  that  men  have  been 
hung  on  proofe  that  seemed  equally  clear,  who  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  innocent 

The  "  Timon  of  Athens "  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  founded,  in  some  part,  upon  an  older  play  of  that 
name ;  but  the  old  play  of  "  Timon,"  in  manuscript,  and 
apparently  written  by  "  a  scholar,"  which  was  thought  by 
Steevens  to  have  been  transcribed  about  the  year  1600, 
and  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dyce,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knight  and  other  critics,  was  evidently 
never  written  by  Shakespeare  at  all.  Even  in  the  face  of 
&cts  like  these,  Malone  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
Shakespeare  could  have  begun  to  write  before  the  year 
1590 ;  nor  Mr.  Collier,  that  he  could  have  had  any  reputa- 
tion as  an  author  before  1593.  They  suppose  these  older 
plays  to  have  been  written  by  other  authors,  and  that  they 
were  only  retouched  by  Shakespeare.  Whether  they  were 
the  work  of  this  author,  or  another,  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  they  were  afterwards  taken  up  by  him,  and  carefully 
elaborated  into  the  plays  which  we  now  have.  The  "  Timon 
of  Athens"  of  Shakespeare  was,  doubtless,  an  original 
work  of  a  much  later  date. 

A  cloud  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  and  early  his- 
tory of  these  older  plays.  These  conclusions  would  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  well  warranted  by  the  facts  which  we 
know :  first,  that  some  of  lliese  old  plays  were  original  first 
draughts  of  this  author,  and  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  based  upon  older  plays  of  other  authors ;  and  second, 
that,  in  either  case,  they  were  already  upon  the  stage  at  the 
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date  usually  assigned  for  the  arrival  of  William  Shake- 
speare in  London.  But,  as  that  date  is  not  quite  certain^ 
and  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  sent  plays  to 
the  theatre  brfore  that  event,  nothing  more  definite  can  be 
positively  asserted  than  this,  that,  as  Francis  Bacon  was  by 
some  three  years  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  had  been  snugly 
ensconced  in  Gray's  Inn  since  1579,  with  the  aroma  of  a 
schdar  of  Trinity  and  the  airs  of  the  French  Court  still 
about  him,  it  is  at  least  more  probable,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  he  should  have  been  the  author  than  the  other. 

The  "  Hamlet "  has  been  another  of  these  enigmas.  The 
first  certain  knowledge  that  we  have  of  this  play  is,  that  it 
was  perfixrmed  at  the  Globe  as  early  as  1602,  having  been 
entered,  in  July  of  that  year,  upon  the  Register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  as  *'  lately  acted  by  the  Lord  Chun- 
berlain's  Servants."  We  may  safely  accept  the  conclusion: 
oi  Mr.  White,^  that  there  was  an  older  play  of  this  name 
by  another  author,  which  was  upon  the  stage  in  London 
prior  to  this  date.  It  is  mentbned  in  Hendowe's  <'  Diary '' 
in  1594  It  was  no  doubt  this  older  play  that  was  alluded 
to,  in  1596,  by  Dr.  Lodge,  who  speaks  of  the  ghost  that 
cried  m  the  theatre,  "  Hamlet,  rev^ige ! "  It  is  believed 
by  White,  Knight,  and  other  critics,  to  have  been  the  same 
play  that  was  referred  to,  in  1589,  by  Nash,  who  says,  ^  it 
is  a  common  practice,  now-a-days,  amongst  a  shifidng  sort 
of  companions  that  run  through  every  art  and  thrive  by 
none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverinty  whereto  they  were 
bom,  and  busy  themsdlves  with  the  endeavours  of  art,"  and 

that  '^  English  Seneca,  read  by  candle-light, will 

afford  you  whole  Hamlets ;  I  should  say  handfuls  of  tragi- 
cal speeches."  In  the  ^'  Hamlet "  of  Shakespeare,  which 
was  printed  in  1604,  we  have  these  words :  — 

"  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautua  too  light  fbr  the  law  of  writ, 
nd  the  liberty:  these  are  the  only  men."  > 

1  White's  8hahe9.y  XI,  8-9. 

>  DmmAirt  HanOets,  (Lond.  1860),  1. 41;  H.  88. 
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But,  as  it  is  very  probable  tfiat  there  wasi  neme  trace  of 
Seneca,  also,  in  the  older  play  of  1589,  this  allusion,  in  that 
of  1602,  cannot  be  taken  as  any  ptooi  of  its  identity  with 
the  other.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  howeyer,  that,  in 
the  year  159d-4,  we  find  Francis  Bacon  diligently  engaged 
in  reading  Seneca,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace's  "Art  Poetic," 
the  "  Proverbs,"  and  the  "  Adagia  "  of  Erasmus,  and  taking 
notes ;  and,  in  1595-6,  he  quotes  Seneca,  thus :  "  For  it  is 
Seneca's  rule,  muftum  nan  muUaJ'  ^  And  in  several  of  the 
earlier  plays  may  be  found  very  distinct  traces  of  tiiis  clas- 
sical reading,  in  the  form  of  allusions,  imitations,  and  quo- 
tations; as  for  instance,  in  the  "Titus  Andronicus,"  in 
which  the  story  of  Tereus  and  Philomela  is  worked  into 
the  texture  of  the  tragedy  out  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses," 
together  with  quotations  of  whole  lines  of  Latin  verse  out 
of  Horace.  In  the  "  Love's  Labor 's  Lost,"  we  have  quo- 
tations from  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  an  irrepressible 
sprinkling  of  Latin  erudition,  with  a  pretty  copious  inter- 
spersion  of  sonnets  and  rhymed  verse ;  and  the  whole  play 
exhibits  unmistakable  impressions  of  the  author's  late  resi- 
dence at  the  French  Court  In  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  written  before  1594,  the  author  has  already  begun 
to  add  to  his  studies  of  the  poets  "  that  part  of  philosophy  '^ 

which  treats 

"  of  happinen 

Bf  viitiie  *fpedal]y  to  be  achieteii** 

and  ta  ming)e  Aristotle  with  Ovid :  — 

**  TnrAf,    Mipefdanatt,  gefeitto  mattic  ttiMf 
I  am  in  all  afiectod  at  youself ; 
Glad  that  jou  thus  continne  yonr  reaolye 
To  suck  tbe  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  whfle  we  do  admire 
"  Xii^  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let  *8  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle*s  checks, 
A's  Ovid  be  an  ontcast  qnite  ab^d  t 
Balk  logic  with  aeqnaintanoe  that  yon  have, 

^  Advice  to  Greville ;  Lift  and  Letten,  by  Spedding,  U.  98. 
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And  practice  rbetoric  in  joxa  common  talk: 

Music  and  poetry  use  to  quicken  you; 

The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 

Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you; 

Ko  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en;  — 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 

ActLScl, 

Lord  Campbell,^  assuming  that  the  "  Hamlet  *•  alluded  to 
by  Nash  was  the  play  of  Shakespeare,  endeavors  to  draw 
an  argument  from  Nash's  fling  at  the  trade  of  Noverint 
(that  of  the  lawyers)  in  support  of  the  position  that  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  himself  was  considered  as  one  of  those 
who  had  abandoned  that  profession.  We  know  from  con- 
temporaneous history  that  it  was  not  an  unconmion  thing, 
in  those  days,  for  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  be  writ- 
ing for  the  stage,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  there 
was  then  in  fact  a  class  of  persons  answering  perfectly  well 
to  this  description  of  Nash.  But  the  inference,  first,  that 
Nash  alluded  to  Shakespeare,  and  second,  that  Shakespeare 
had  been  a  student  at  law  at  Stratford,  finds  little  warrant 
here,  or  elsewhere,  beyond  the  irresistible  evidence,  con- 
tained in  the  plays  themselves,  that  their  author  was  a  law- 
yer. No  more  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  Francis  Bacon  was 
the  person  intended,  though  he  was  at  that  time  Reader, 
and  for  seven  years  had  been  an  utter  barrister,  of  Gray's 
Inn.  Whether  the  play  were  the  same  or  not,  it  is  plain 
that  Nash  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  lawyer. 

This  epistle  of  Nash  had  been  appended  to  the  ^  Mena- 
phon "  of  Robert  Greene,  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage ;  and  Lord  Campbell  conjectures  that 
the  two  friends,  Nash  and  Greene,  had  been  superseded 
by  the  appearance  of  a  rival  in  the  business,  and  thence, 
that  this  attack  was  aimed  at  William  Shakespeare,  as  that 
other  more  express  libel,  which  was  contained  in  the 
"  Groaf  s  Worth  of  Wit,"  written  by  this  same  Greene,  and 
published  by  Henry  Chettle,  in  1592,  undoubtedly  was. 
In  this  last,  Greene  addresses  himself  to  his  ^  Quondam 
1  8hak€$,  Legal  Acqtdrmenttj  80-M. 
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acquaintance  that  spend  their  wits  in  making  Flays," 
and  says,  *^  Base-minded  men,  all  three  of  you  [Marlowe, 
Lodge,  and  Peele  ?],  if  by  my  misery  yee  bee  not  warned  : 
for  unto  none  of  you  (like  me)  sought  these  burs  to  cleave : 
those  Puppets  (I  mean)  that  speake  from  our  mouths,  those 
Anticks  garnisht  in  our  colomrs.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I, 
to  whome  they  all  have  bin  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that 
you,  to  whom  they  all  have  bin  beholding,  shall  (were  yee 
in  that  case  that  I  am  now)  be  both  of  them  at  once  for- 
saken ?  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow 
beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  Tygres  hearty 
wrapt  in  a  players  hyde,  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to 
bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  beeing 
an  absolute  Johannes  factotum^  is,  in  his  owne  conceyt,  the 
only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey.  Oh,  that  I  might  intreat 
your  rare  wittes  to  bee  imployed  in  more  profitable  courses, 
and  let  these  apes  imitate  your  past  excellence,  and  never 
more  acquaynte  them  with  your  admyred  inventions."* 
This  passage  would  seem  to  carry  a  direct  insinuation  that 
William  Shakespeare,  a  mere  actor,  antic,  and  ape,  was 
undertaking  to  shine  in  borrowed  feathers,  or  it  may  mean 
no  more  than  that  he  was,  in  Greene's  estimation,  an  up- 
start player  that*had  presumed  to  usurp  the  writer's  calling. 
Mr.  White  has  noticed  that  it  contains  a  sort  of  parody  on 
the  following  line  of  the  third  part  of  the  "  Henry  VL" : — 

**  O  Tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide ! "  ^ 
Whence  it  would  appear  that  Greene  had  that  very  play  in 
mind :  nothing  more  need  be  inferred,  however,  than  that 
plays  had  begun  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  which,  so  far  as 
known  to  these  writers,  were  attributed  to  Shakespeare ; 
came  through  his  hands,  perhaps,  and  from  a  source  other- 
wise unknown  to  them ;  and  that  if  they  really  took  him  to 
be  the  author  (as  it  seems  they  did),  they  were  unwilling 
to  recognize  him  as  one  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  their 

1  HaUiwellf  B  Ufe  of  Shaie$,,  144. 

a  Act  L  Sc.  4;  White's  Shakes.^  VH.  41L 
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fraternity.  Mr.  White  ai^es  further,  with  mnch  skill,  that 
(jT^ene  meant  to  chaise  Shakespeare  with  plagiarism,  also, 
from  the  rival  poets,  and  cites  as  evideace  of  iMs  hypoth- 
esis a  scmnet  fhun  '<  Gre«esie's  FaDerab  by  B.  B.  Gent^ 
,(1594),  which  says  of  Greene :  — 

'*  Nny  Qioze,  the  men  that  ao  eclipst  his  feme, 
Purloyned  his  Plumes,  can  thej  deny  the  same?  ** 

But  this  is  a  general  charge,  aiii»ed  at  more  than  one,  and 
not  particularly  at  Shakespeare.  The  apology  of  Ghettle, 
however,  makes  it  dear,  that  in  the  above  passage  from 
Greene,  a  sneer  was  aimed  e^>ecially  sA  him  in  respect  of 
his  supposed  authorship ;  for  it  says :  ^'  I  am  as  sorry  as  if 
the  originall  £uilt  had  beene  my  fault,  because  myselfe 
Imve  seene  his  demeanor  no  less  dvill  than  he  excdlent  in 
the  qualitie  he  professes ;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have 
reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing  which  ai^ues  his  hon- 
esty, and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approoves  his 
art"  Now,  wbether  these  **  divers  of  worship  "  were  some 
great  persons  about  the  Ck>urt,  who  had  taken  Shakespeare 
under  their  especial  protection,  or  were  merely  some 
respectable  acquaintances  who  had  certified  to  his  merit 
and  character,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Mr.  White 
appeals  to  these  passages  in  further  proof  of  his  theory, 
that  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peele,  wrote  some  plays  in 
conjunction  with  Shakespeare,  and  that  Shakespeare,  in 
resuming  his  own,  had  in  some  degree  appropriated  their 
labors,  and  purloined  their  plumes ;  and  he  certainly  makes 
a  very  plausible  case  of  it  But  it  implies  the  assumption, 
both  that  William  Shakespeare,  in  conjunction  with  those 
writers,  in  fact  wrote  the  original  draughts  of  those  plays, 
and  that  it  was  he  who  afterwards  re-wrote  and  completed 
them ;  and  agmnst  these  assumptions,  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  to  be  presented  herein  must  stand  arrayed ;  for  it 
would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  Francis  Bacon  ever  wrote  a 
play  in  conjunction  with  either  of  them. 
On  the  supposition  that  these  plays  came  from  Gray's 
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Inn,  and  were  the  earlier  attempts  of  a  briefless  youi^  bar- 
rister, who  did  not  desire  to  be  known  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  who  meant  to  ^  profess  not  to  be  a  poet,"  ^  but 
to  whom  any  "  lease  of  quick  revenue "  ^  might  not  be 
unacceptable,  and  some  cover  a  practical  necessity,  it  is  not 
diffioilt  to  imagine,  that  this  <<  al^olute  Johannes  factotum  " 
would  be  just  the  man  to  suit  his  purpose ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  an  express  baigain  was  struck  in  terms 
between  them,  in  the  first  instance,  but  rather  that  the 
arrangement  came  about  gradually  in  the  course  of  time 
and  the  actual  progress  of  events.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  his  sudden  pretensions  to  dramatic 
authorship  should  be  sneered  at  by  a  rival  who  saw  him- 
self completely  outdone  (as  he  would  suppose)  by  a  mere 
under-actor,  a  puppet,  an  antic,  and  an  ape.  And  when 
secret  relations  of  liiis  kind  had  once  come  to  be  estab- 
lished between  the  parties,  the  scheme  of  introducing  to 
the  public  the  two  larger  poems,  a  few  years  later,  under 
the  disguise  of  a  dedication  in  his  name  as  a  closer  cover 
for  the  real  author,  may  have  been  thp  more  practicable. 
How  this  was  possible  with  so  eminent  a  person  as  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  will  be  further  considered  hereinafter; 
observing,  now,  that  Southampton  was  an  intimate  associate 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  Francis  Bacon,  Essex's  friend 
and  counsellor,  at  this  very  time,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
least  allusion  to  William  Shakespeare  in  all  the  writings  of 
Bacon,  though,  as  we  know  from  direct  history,  he  was  an 
intimate  friend  and  patron  of  Ben  Jonson,  was  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  Greorge  Herbert  and  other  poets  of  the  time, 
was  &miliar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  was  an  admir- 
able orator  and  wit,  was  "  a  poetic  imaginator,**  a  lover  and 
student  of  poetry,  and  himself  a  poet 

Prior  to  the  date  of  these  dedications  (1593-4),  the  name 
of  William  Shakespeare  had  not  appeared  on  the  title-page 
of  any  printed  play.    It  is  not  until  1598  that  his  name 
1  Bacon's  Apology  coneernmg  Enex,  ^  Letter  of  Bacon. 
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begins  to  be  printed  on  the  title-page  of  the  quartos.  The 
author  was  not  named  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  printed 
editions  of  the  "  Richard  II.,''  the  "  Richard  m.,"  and  the^ 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  1597 ;  nor  on  that  of  the  first  part  of 
the  «  Henry  IV./'  printed  in  1598,  nor  on  that  of  the  "  Henry 
V.,*'  first  printed  in  1600.  The  "Love's  Labor's  Lost," 
"  newly  corrected  and  augmented,"  and  the  second  editions 
of  the  "  Richard  H."  and  the  "  Richard  m.,"  that  were 
printed  in  1598,  bore  the  name  of  Shakespeare  on  the  title- 
page  ;  and  so  did  the  sonnets  and  poems  collected  and 
published  by  Jaggard,  in  1599,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim."  But,  after  this  date,  the  quartos  appear, 
in  most  instances,  at  least,  as  "  written,"  or  as  "  newly  cor- 
rected and  augmented,"  or  "newly  set  forth  and  over- 
seene,"  by  William  Shakespeare.  It  is  in  1598  that  Meres, 
in  the  "  Wit's  Treasury,"  names  "  the  mellifluous  and  honey- 
tongued  Shakespeare,"  in  whom  "  the  sweete  witty  soid  of 
Ovid  lives,"  as  "  witness  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis,'  his  *  Lu- 
crece,'  and  his  *  sugred  sonnets '  among  his  private  jBriends" ; 
and  he  mentions  the  "  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  the  "  Errors," 
the  "  Love's  Labor 's  Lost,"  the  "  Love's  Labor 's  Wonne," 
the  "  Midsunmier's  Night  Dreame,"  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  the  "  Richard  11.,"  the  "  Richard  HI.,"  the  "  Henry 
IV.,"  the  "King  John,"  the  "Titus  Andronicus,"  and  the 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  Of  all  the  pieces  named  by  Meres, 
the  two  poems  only  had  been  printed  under  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  before  that  year.  And  it  is  in  1599  that 
Weever  writes :  — 

*^  Honie-tongued  Shakespeare,  when  I  saw  thine  Issue, 
I  swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other  " ; 

but  he  speaks  only  of  the  "  fire  hot  Venus,"  the  "  chaste 
Lucretia,"  and 

"  Romeo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  I  know  not*'  ^ 
In  1594,  Willobie's  "Avisa"  alludes  to  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece :  — 

ijLi/c,byHalliweU,189. 
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"  Yet  Taiquyne  plact  his  glistering  grape, 
And  Shakespeare  paints  poor  Lucrece  rape." 

In  the  margin  of  the  "  Polimanteia  '*  (1595),  we  find  these 
words :  "  All  praise,  Lucretia  —  sweet  Shakespeare."  And 
soon  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  this  same 
Chettle,  silenced  before,  but  evidently  by  no  means  satis- 
fied, noticing  that,  among  many  tributes  to  the  virtues  of 
tlie  late  Queen,  none  came  from  William  Shakespeare, 
ventured  to  break  out  anew  in  these  lines :  — 

"  Nor  doth  the  silver-tongued  Melicert 
Drop  from  his  honied  mnse  one  sable  tear, 
To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 
And  to  his  laies  opened  her  royall  eare : 
Shepheard,  remember  oar  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  rape,  done  by  that  Tarquin,  Death."  ^ 

But  down  to  the  year  1598,  nothing  definite  anywhere  ap- 
pears, except  these  dedications  to  Southampton,  and  these 
allusions  which  followed  them,  on  which  to  base  the  claim 
of  this  authorship  for  William  Shakespeare,  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  the  plays  were  upon  the  stage  in  the  theatres 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  wete  generally  attrib- 
uted to  him.  He  had  already  become  a  principal  sharer 
and  manager,  had  purchased  New  Place  at  Stratfgrd-on- 
Avon,  and  was  able  to  loan  money  to  his  friends.  His 
wealth  had  been  derived  from  the  theatres  of  his  company, 
and  his  success  was  due,  in  no  small  degree,  perhaps,  to 
the  superior  excellence  of  these  plays.  After  this  dedi- 
cation of  the  poems  under  his  name,  an  undiscriminating 
public  might  be  very  well  warranted  in  taking  him  to  be 
the  author  of  the  plays  also.  If  the  plays  came  to  the 
theatre  through  his  hands,  his  fellow-actors  would,  of 
course,  presume  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of  them, 
however  much  they  might  wonder  that  he  never  blotted 
out  a  line.  They  had  to  be  attributed  to  somebody,  and 
William  Shakespeare  does  not  appear  to  have  declined  the 
honor  of  their  paternity.  Greene  might  sneer,  Nash  insin- 
1  Momrmng  Garment,  1603. 
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uate,  and  Ben  Jonson  criticize ;  but  he  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  "  divers  of  worship,**  and  his  reputation  soon  became 
estaUished  among  the  printers.  It  was  Shakespeare's  thea- 
tre, and  naturally  enough  they  were  Shakespeare's  plays. 

As  to  the  sonnets,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a 
refNitation  might  arise  in  a  similar  numner.  We  know 
that  in  that  age,  when  the  art  of  printing  had  not  as  yet 
entirely  superseded  the  circulation  o£  manuscript  copies, 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  various  writings  to  be  pass- 
ing about  from  hand  to  hand  in  manuscript  Says  John 
Florio,  who  translated  Montdgne's  Essays  in  1600,  and 
was  tutor  to  Prince  Charles,  and  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  Shakespeare,  and  was  doubtless  well  acquainted 
with  Frands  Bacon,  in  his  preface  to  the  **  World  of 
Words,"  printed  in  1598 :  "  There  is  another  sort  of  leer- 
ing crows  that  rather  snarl  than  bite,  whereof  I  could  in- 
stance in  one,  who,  lighting  on  a  good  sonnet  of  a  gentle- 
man's, a  friend  of  mine,  that  loved  better  to  be  a  poet  than 
to  be  counted  so,  called  the  author  a  rhymer."  This  may 
not  have  been  Francis  Bacon,  but  we  know  that  Bacon 
wrote  sonnets :  some  of  them  were  addressed  to  the  Queen, 
and  were  "  commended  by  the  great"  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
had  written  sonnets.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  sonnets. 
Thomas  Carew,  a  gentleman  of  ihe  Bedchamber  under 
Charles  L,  was  a  noted  writer  of  sonnets.  It  was  probably 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  manuscript  sonnets  to  be  cir- 
culating among  great  persons  at  this  time.  Indeed,  we 
positively  know  that  Bacon's  sonnets  and  essays  did  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  in  that  manner.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  have  ascertained  the  fact,  that  "a 
few  essays,  a  few  Religious  Meditations,  with  some  other 
short  pieces  of  his  composition,  were  passing,  as  Shakes^ 
peare's  sugared  sonnets  and  Raleigh's  fugitive  verses  were 
at  the  same  time  passing,  from  hand  to  hand ;  but  a  rogue 
of  a  printer  being  about  to  publish  these  scraps,  their 
author,  in  fear  of  imperfect  copies,  put  them  with  his  own 
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hands  to  the  press.''  ^  And  thus  the  first  edition  of  the  Es- 
says came  to  be  printed,  under  Bacon's  own  hand,  in  1597. 
In  1599,  Jaggard,  printer  of  several  editions  of  the  Essays 
between  1606  and  1624,  had  somehow  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  collection  of  sonnets  and  smaller  poems,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  WiHiam  Shakespeare ;  and 
in  1609,  a  lai^er  collection  was  dedicated  to  "Mr.  W.  H., 
the  only  begetter  of  them,"  (on  whom  is  invoked  by  the 
printer's  preface  ''all  happiness  and  that  Eternity  prom- 
ised by  our  ever-living  poet"),  believed  by  Mr.  Collier, 
no  doubt  correctly,  to  have  been  William  Herbert,  son  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  celebrated  Countess, 

^  Sidney's  siBter,  Pembroke's  mother;  *' 
who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1601,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  was  himself  a  poet,  a  writer  of  sonnets, 
and  "  a  great  patron  of  learning ; "  *  was  an  associate  of 
Essex  and  Southampton,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  rival, 
with  Bacon  and  Coke,  for  the  hand  of  the  rich  widow 
Hatton ;  and  was  a  friend  of  Bacon,  a  witness  to  his  patent 
of  peerage,  and  one  of  that  ^  incomparable  pair  of  breth- 
ren," to  whom  was  dedicated  the  Folio  of  1623 ;  for,  these 
plays,  also,  the  author  himself  would  take  care  to  see  pub- 
lished in  authentic  form,  though  in  this  instance  under  the 
name  of  another ;  for  he  had  determined  not  to  be  known 
as  a  poet ;  yet,  as  he  himself  said  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Essays,  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  brother  Anthony,' 
''like  some  that  have  an  orchard  ill-neighboured,  that 
gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe  to  prevent  stealing,'*  or 
rather,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  plays,  to 
preserve  the  ripe  fruit  and  prevent  it  from  being  corrupted 
by  stolen  and  mangled  copies,  or  from  being  by  mere 
neglect  wholly  lost  to  the  world.    And  this  epistle  con- 

1  Stanf  of  Lord  Bacon' i  lAfe^hy  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    London,  186^ 
p.  114. 
3  Wood's  Aiihen.  Oxon,  11.  483;  L  528. 
t  TForlw,  (Boston,)  Xn.  289. 
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cerning  the  Essays  may  throw  still  further  light  on  the 
whole  subject,  proceeding  thus :  — 

"  These  fragments  of  my  conceits  were  going  to  print : 
to  labour  the  stay  of  them  had  been  troublesome,  and  sub- 
ject to  interpretation ;  to  let  them  pass  had  been  to  adven- 
ture the  wrong  they  might  receive  by  untrue  copies,  or  by 
some  garnishment,  which  it  might  please  any  that  should 
set  them  forth  to  bestow  upon  them.  Therefore  I  held  it 
best  discretion  to  publish  them  myself,  as  they  passed  long 
ago  from  my  pen,  without  any  further  disgrace,  than  the 
weakness  of  tiie  author.  And  as  I  did  ever  hold,  there 
might  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and  withdrawing 
men's  conceits  (except  they  be  of  some  nature)  from  the 
world,  as  in  obtruding  them :  so  in  these  particulars  I 
have  played  myself  the  Inquisitor,  and  find  nothing  to  my 
understanding  in  them  contrary  or  infectious  to  the  state 
of  Religion,  or  manners,  but  rather  (as  I  suppose)  medi- 
cinable.  Only  I  disliked  now  to  put  them  out  because  they 
will  be  like  the  late  new  half-pence,  which  though  the 
Silver  were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were  small.  But  since 
they  would  not  stay  with  their  Master,  but  would  needs 
travel  abroad,  I  have  preferred  them  to  you  that  are  next 
to  myself,  dedicating  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  our  love, 
in  the  depth  whereof  (I  assure  you)  I  sometimes  wish  your 
infirmities  translated  upon  myself  that  her  Majesty  might 
have  the  service  of  so  active  and  able  a  mind,  and  I  might 
be  with  excuse  confined  to  these  contemplations  and  studies 
for  which  I  am  fittest" 

And  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ^'Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  that  "remarkable  and  singular  production,"  as 
it  is  styled  by  Mr.  Yerplanck,  first  made  its  appearance,  in 
1609,  are  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection.  It  appears 
that  an  older  play  of  this  .name,  perhaps  an  earlier  sketch 
of  this  very  one  (as  Mr.  Verplanck  seems  to  think,  though 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  it  was  by  another  author 
altogether),  had  been  entered  upon  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
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ter  in  1602-3,  but  never  printed;  but  before  1609,  it  must 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  (if  indeed  this 
were  not  wholly  a  new  play)  in  the  most  matured  style  of 
this  master ;  and  it  was  first  presented  before  the  Eong's 
Majesty  at  Court,  in  that  year,  and  thence  sent  direcUy 
to  the  printer,  and  was  printed  with  a  preface,  and  with 
the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  on  the  title-page,  before 
it  had  ever  appeared  at  the  theatre.*  The  printer's  preface 
(and,  of  course,  liie  printer  would  expect  the  author  him- 
self to  furnish  the  preface  as  well  then  as  now)  announces 
it  thus :  — 

**  A  never  writer  to  an  ever  reader. 

NEWES. 

Etemall  reader  [a  "never  writer"  must  have  meant 
one  never  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer  of  plays,  and 
could  not  well  be  William  Shakespeare  himself  who  was 
writing  so  much  for  the  ever-reading  public],  you  have 
heere  a  new  play  never  stal'd  with  the  stage,  never  clapper- 
clawed with  the  palmes  of  the  vulger,  and  yet  passing  full 
of  the  palme  comicall ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your  braine,  that 
never  undertooke  any  thing  comicall  vainely:  and  were 
but  the  vaine  names  of  commedies  changde  for  the  titles 
of  commodities,  or  of  playes  for  pleas  [mind  still  running 
on  pleas],  you  should  see  all  diose  grand  censors,  that* 
now  stile  them  such  vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  main 
grace  of  their  gravities  ["  we  cannot  but  know  their  dig- 
nity greater,  than  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these 
trifles,"  says  the  Dedication  to  the  Folio,  and  "I  have 
done  with  such  vanities,"  says  Bacon,  in  answer  to  a  sum- 
mons to  the  House  of  Lords,  some  time  afterwards] ;  espe- 
cially this  author's  commedies,  that  are  so  fram'd  to  the 
life.  ["  Painter,  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life  ; "  ■  and 
says  Bacon,  "I  must  do  contrary  to  that  that  painters  do ; 

1  White's  Shakes.^  IX.  1-16;  Pcpen  ofihe  Shakt$.  8oc,,  m.  79.  London. 
S  Thmm  o/Athea$f  Ad  L  Be.  1. 
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for  they  desire  to  make  the  picture  to  the  life,  and  I  nmst 
endeaTour  to  make  the  life  to  the  ^Mctare,'^^]  that  th^ 
serve  for  the  m06t  common  commentaries  of  all  Hie  actions 
of  our  lives,  showing  such  a  dexteritie,  and  power  of  witte, 
that  the  most  displeased  witii  playes  are  pleased  with  his 
commedies,  [says  Bacon's  letter  to  the  King  (1621), 
"  Cardinal  Wolsey  said  that  if  he  had  pleased  God  as 
he  pleased  the  Sang,  he  had  not  been  ruined.  My  con- 
science saith  no  such  thing ;  for  I  know  not  but  in  serving 
you,  I  served  G*od  in  one.  But  it  may  be  if  I  had  pleased 
God,  as  I  had  pleased  you,  it  woidd  have  been  better  for 
me "].  ...  So  much  and  such  sarord  salt  of  witte  is  in 
his  conmiedies,  that  they  seem  (for  their  height  of  pleasure 
["it  hath  been  the  height  of  our  care,"  says. the  Dedica- 
tion again])  to  be  borne  in  that  sea  that  brought  forth 
Venus,  Amongst  all  there  is  none  more  witty  than  this ; 
and  had  I  time,  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know 
it  needs  not,  (for  so  much  as  will  make  you  thinke  your 
testem  well  bestowed,)  but  for  so  much  worth,  as  even 
poore  I  know  to  be  stuft  in  it  [certainly  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that,  your  worship.]  It  deserves  such  a  labour, 
as  well  as  the  best  commedy  in  Terence  or  Plautm :  and 
believe,  this,  that  when  hee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies  out 
of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and  set  up  a  new 
*  English  inquisition  [some  twelve  years  before,  the  Dedi*' 
catoiy  Epistle  to  the  Essays  had  said,  '<  so  in  these  particu- 
lars I  have  played  myself  the  Inquisitor  "].  Take  this  for 
a  warning,  and  at  the  perill  of  your  pleasures  losse,  and 
judgments,  refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  lesse  for  not  being 
sullied  with  the  smoaky  breath  of  the  multitude ;  but  thanke 
fortune  for  the  'scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you.  Since 
by  the  grand  possessors'  wills,  I  believe,  you  should  hav^ 
prayd  for  them,  rather  than  beene  prayd.  And  so  I 
leave  all  such  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  the  states  of  tiieir  wits 
healths)  that  will  not  praise  it  —  VaUr 
1  Xetter,  1619. 
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It  is  positiyely  asserted  here,  that  the  play  was  a  new 
one,  and  that  it  had  never  heen  upon  the  stage,  nor  been 
sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude.  The  writer 
must  have  known  this.  It  was  first  produced  at  Court, 
and  was  no  doubt  addressed  rather  to  the  refined  and 
learned  personages  that  would  be  there  assembled  to  hear 
it,  than  to  the  unlettered  multitude ;  and  these  being  ^  the 
grand  possessors,"  and  the  play  being  such  as  he  knew  it 
to  be,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  public,  that  they  might 
be  thankful  that  they  ever  got  it  at  all,  and,  if  they  knew 
what  was  good  for  themselves,  they  should  rather  pray  to 
have  it  than  be  prayed  to  take  it ;  and  this  is  as  true  to- 
day as  it  was  then ;  for  as  we  know,  it  seldom  appears  upon 
the  public  stage,  though  fiill  of  the  loftiest  wisdom. 

But  very  soon  fifter  it  was  printed,  it  found  its  way  to 
the  theatre,  and 'shortly  after  it  had  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  and  in  the  same  year,  a  second  edition  was  issued 
from  the  same  type,  only  suppressing  this  preface,  and 
announcing  the  play  on  the  title-page  "  as  it  was  acted  by 
the  King's  Majesty's  Servants  at  the  Globe :  Written  by 
William  Shakespeare.''  It  had  now  come  to  be  a  Shakes- 
peare's play.  From  this  significant  allusion  to  the  "grand 
possessors'  wills,"  both  Heck  and  Knight  have  inferred 
that  the  manuscript  came  from  the  possession,  or  control, 
either  of  the  King  himself  or  of  some  great  personage 
about  the  C!ourt,  and  that  Shakespeare  had  written  this 
**  wonderful  comedy "  for  that  person  and  for  the  use  of 
the  revels  at  Court,  and  not  for  the  public  stage ;  an  in- 
ference, which  would  seem  to  carry  upon  its  &ce  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  forced  construction.  In  view  of  all  that  will 
be  offered  herein  touching  the  question  of  this  authorship, 
it  may  appear  more  probable,  and  these  very  facts  may 
give  us  some  intimation,  that  the  great  personage  in  ques- 
tion was  himself  the  author  of  the  play,  being  no  other 
(as  it  will  be  shown)  than  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  lately 
become  Solicitor-General.    At  least,  not  inconsistent  with 
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this  conclusion,  is  Mr.  Yerplanck's  excellent  appreciation 
of  the  play  itself,  in  these  words :  — 

"Its  beauties  are  of  the  highest  order.  It  contains  pas- 
sages fraught  with  moral  truth  and  political  wisdom  —  high 
truths,  in  large  and  philosophical  discourse,  such  as  re- 
mind us  of  the  loftiest  disquisitions  of  Hooker,  or  Jeremy 
Taylor,  on  the  foundations  of  social  law.  Thus  the  com- 
ments of  Ulysses  (Act  I.  Sc.  3)  on  the  universal  obligation 
of  the  law  of  order  and  degree,  and  the  confusion  caused 
by  rebellion  to  its  rule,  either  in  nature  or  in  society,  are 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  grandest  and  most  instructive  elo- 
quence of  Burke.  The  piece  abounds  too  in  passages  of 
llie  most  profound  and  persuasive  practical  ethics,  and 
grave  advice  for  the  government  of  life ;  as  when  in  the 
third  act,  Ulysses  (the  great  didactic  organ  of  the  play)  im- 
presses upon  Achilles  the  consideration  of  man's  ingrati- 
tude *for  good  deeds  past,'  and  the  necessity  of  perse- 
verance to  *keep  honor  bright'" 

And  in  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  find  in  this 
play  one  of  those  numerous  instances  of  similarity,  not  to 
say  identity,  of  thought  and  language,  which,  independent 
of  extraneous  circumstances,  though  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive in  themselves,  are,  nevertheless,  scarcely  less  con- 
vincing than  the  most  direct  evidence  when  considered 
with  all  the  rest ;  for,  in  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning," 
treating  of  moral  culture.  Bacon  quotes  Aristotle  as  say- 
ing, "  that  young  men  are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philos- 
ophy," because  "  they  are  not  settled  from  the  boiling  heat 
of  their  afiections,  nor  attempered  with  time  and  experi- 
ence." And  in  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  we  have  the 
same  thing  in  these  lines :  — 

"  Not  much 
Unlike  yotmg  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy/*  —  Ad  II.  8c,  2. 

Mr.  Spedding  notices  that  Aristotle  speaks  only  of  "  polit- 
ical philosophy,"  and  he  observes  that  the  error  of  Bacon,  in 
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making  lam  speak  of  ^  moral  phiksof^y,"  had  been  followed 
by  Shakespeare^  The  ^  Advancement  **  was  published  in 
1605,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  a  new  play  in  1608, 
(if,  indeed,  that  older  play  of  1602  were  not  a  first  sketch 
of  the  same  piece,)  and  so,  it  is  barely  possible  that  TVllliam 
Shakespeare  may  have  seen  the  **  Advancement '^  before 
those  lines  were  written.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  play  is  «o  exactly  In  keeping  with  Bacon's  man- 
ner and  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  a  mere  plagiarist  would  have  fdlowed  him  so  pro- 
foundly. Bacon  expresses  tiie  same  (pinions  somewhat 
more  fully  in  the  De  Augmentis,  (published  in  1623,)  that 
^  young  men  are  less  fit  auditors  of  policy  than  of  morals, 
until  they  have  been  thoroughly  seasoned  in  religion  and 
the  doctrine  of  morals  and  duties;  for,  otherwise,  the 
judgment  is  so  depraved  and  corrupted  that  they  are  apt 
to  think  there  are  no  true  and  solid  moral  di&rences  of 
things^  and  they  measure  everything  according  to  utility  or 
success,  as  the  poet  says :  — ^ 

"  PioqMnim^t  ^oalhc  soolot  viztoB  TOOBtor.**  ^ 
Now,  t3ib  is  precisely  the  depraved  Judgment  of  young 
Paris,  according  to  his  speech  in  the  play»     He  argued 
that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  Trojan  leaders  to  give 
iq>  Helen,  ^  on  terms  of  base  compulsion  " :  he 

*— —  ^wotdd lia:ve  the  soil  ofher  fidr  ispe 
W!p*d  off  in  boBOiid>]e  keepiag  har.** 

To  which  Hector  replies  altogether  too  much  m  Bacon's 
own  style,  not  to  have  participated  in  his  studies :  — 

^  HecU    Paris  and  Troiliu,  yon  have  both  siud  weD ; 
And  on  the  canse  and  qnestion  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd, — but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  yonng  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 
The  leaaoDB  yon  all^,  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  diskemperM  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  firee  determination 

^ihJmf,  Lik  VIL,  TToHbCBoatea),  m.  45. 
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*Twizt  right  and  wrong;  for  pleasure  and  reyengt 

Have  ean  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision.    Nature  craves 

All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners:  now, 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 

Than  wife  is  to  the  husband?  if  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection, 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 

To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation, 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta*8  king,— 

As  it  is  known  she  is,  —  these  moral  laws 

Of  nature  and  of  nations  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  returned :  thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong. 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.*'  —  Act  11,  Be.  2. 

In  addition  to  the  similarity  of  idea  in  respect  of  the 
errors  of  young  men  as  to  the  doctrine  and  foundation  of 
morals,  there  is  an  outcropping  of  identical  expression  in 
such  phrases  as  these :  **  not  settled  from  the  boiling  heat  of 
their  affecHonSy  nor  attempered  with  time  and  eocperience^ 
and  ^  to  the  hot  passion  of  distempered  Uood  **  /  ^the  judg- 
ment is  so  depraved  <md  corrupted"  and  ^  if  this  law  ofno' 
ture  be  corrupted  through  affection'*;  ^no  true  and  soUd 
moral  differences  of  things^  and  "  these  moral  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations  ** ;  ^the  soil  ofherfodr  rape  wip'd  off  in  hon- 
orable keeping  her,'  and  " scelus  virtus  vocatur  "  ;  which  are 
altogether  too  special,  palpable,  and  peculiar,  to  be  acciden- 
tal, or  to  be  due  to  any  common  usage  of  that  or  any  age ; 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  left  for  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  authorship. 

§  7.  DOUBTFUL  PLATS. 

Not  only  these  plays  and  poems,  but  six  other  plays, 
which  did  not  appear  in  that  Folio,  and  which  have  never 
been  recdved  into  the  geniune  canon,  were  likewise  pub- 
lished, in  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  under  his  name,  or  initials, 
viz:   the  "Sir  John  Oldcastie  "  in  1600,  the  «*  London 
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Prodigal"  in  1605,  the  "Yorkshire  Tragedy"  in  1608, 
(and  the  "  Pericles  **  in  1609,)  under  his  name  in  full ;  and 
the  «  Locrine **  in  1595,  the  « Thomas  Lord  Cromwell"  in 
1602,  and  the  «  Puritan,  or  Widow  of  Watlmg  Street "  in 
1607,  under  the  initials  ^  W.  S.,"  which  some  critics  have 
taken  to  mean  William  Shakespeare,  while  others,  with 
Malone,  have  agreed  that  they  meant  William  Smith,  and, 
with  Pope,  that  Shakespeare  never  wrote  a  single  line  of 
them.  These  plays  were  in  the  possession  of  his  theatre, 
and  doubtless  came  into  the  hands  of  the  printers  in  like 
manner  with  many  of  the  others,  which  were  in  like  man- 
ner reputed  to  be  his.  And  not  only  these,  but  still  another 
list  was  imputed  to  him,  in  his  own  time  and  afterwards, 
viz :  the  "  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  the  "  Arden  of  Fever- 
sham,"  the  "Edward  HI.,"  the  "Birth  of  MerUn,"  the 
"  Fair  Em  ;  the  Miller's  Daughter,"  and  the  "  Mucedorus," 
as  well  as  the  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,"  acted  at  the 
Globe,  and  printed,  in  1608,  under  the  names  of  Shake- 
speare and  Rowley,  and  the  "  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  printed 
after  the  death  of  Shakespeare  under  his  name  and  that  of 
Fletcher ;  most  of  which  have  been  rejected  by  nearly  all 
critics  as  not  Shakespeare's. 

Of  the  three  that  were  published  under  his  name  in  full, 
in  his  lifetime,  there  is  scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that 
they  were  written  by  other  authors.  According  to  Malone, 
the  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle  "  was  written  by  Munday,  Drayton, 
Wilson,  and  Hathwaye.  The  first  and  second  parts  of  it 
were  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in 
1600 ;  the  first  part  was  printed  in  the  name  of  William 
Shakespeare,  in  that  year,  as  performed  at  Henslowe's  the- 
atre ;  and  an  entry  in  Henslowe's  diary  shows  that,  in  1599, 
he  paid  those  authors  for  both  parts ;  but  the  second  part 
was  never  printed.  Mr.  Ejiight  and  other  later  critics  con- 
cur in  the  judgment  of  Malone,  that  it  is  clearly  not  a  play 
of  Shakespeare. 

The  "  Yorkshire  Tragedy"  was  entered  and  printed  in 
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1608^  ^be  event  on  wliidi  the  stoiy  16  Aunded  did  not 
happen  until  1604 ;  and  although  there  m^  be  no  decisive 
reasons,  grounded  on  internal  evidence  merely,  why  it  may 
not  have  been  a  careless  and  hasty  production  of  this 
author,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have  produced 
such  a  play  at  about  the  same  time  that  he  was  writing 
the  *"  Hamlet,"  the  "^  Lear,"  ^e  "<  Macbeth,"  and  the  <"  Julius 
Caesar."  The  best  judges  concur  tn  rqjectiqg  it  as  not 
written  by  him. 

The  <" London  Prodigal"  was  published  in  1605,  as 
played  by  the  ^  King's  Majesty*s  Servants  "  c^  the  Globes 
and  as  written  by  William  Shakespeare;  but  Malooei 
Knight,  and  White  reject  it  altogether.  And  of  the  other 
three,  while  it  appears  that  one  of  tiiem,  the  "  Lord  Crom- 
well," was  performed  by  his  company,  the  evidence  is  stiM 
mere  satisfactory,  that  they  were  all  written  by  some  odier 
person,  and  prc^bly  by  William  Smith.  Concemii^  the 
other  list,  the  evidence  is  more  uncettain ;  but  while  some 
critics  have  believed  that  Shakespeare  might  have  written 
iit  least  some  ci  diem,  die  wei^t  ^f  &ot  and  opinion  is 
preltty  decidedly  against  them  all. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  certain  that  plays 
were  published  in  his  name,  in  his  own  time,  <^  which  he 
was  not  the  author.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  took 
die  least  trouble  to  prevent  this  unwarrantaUe  use  of  his 
name :  no  denial,  or  other  vindioalion  of  his  r^utation, 
has  come  down  to  us.  We  know  that  it  was  not  an  unu- 
sual thing,  in  those  days,  for  ^  sharking  booksellers  "  to  set 
a  great  name  to  a  book  ^  for  sale-sake."  The  name  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  nsed  in  dns  manner,  and  even  that  of 
Shakespeare  was  set  to  Heywood's  translation  of  Ovid,  by 
Jaggard,  in  1612 ;  but  Mr.  Haltiwell  finds  some  intimation, 
^wming  from  Heywood  himself,  that  Shake^>eare  was 
^much  ofiended"  widi  Jaggard  fbr  this  liberty  with  his 
name :  it  is  more  probable,  in  this  instance,  that  Heywood 
moM  be  the  most  offended  man  of  the  two.    It  may  be 
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taken  as  sufficientlj  established,  that  this  good-natured  aetXNC 
and  manager  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing^  or  awifiering  to 
be  published,  in  his  name  or  initials^  the  plays  which  weie 
owned  by  his  theatre^  as  th^  were  produced  on  the  stagey 
of  some  of  which  it  is  well  ascertained  tibat  he  was  not  ^% 
author;  that  he  was  not  particular  about  shining  thus  in 
borrowed  feathers ;  that  he  never  took  the  least  care  of  his 
veputaidon  as  an  author,  either  befbre  or  alter  his  retiring 
from  the  stage ;  and  so,  that  the  simple  &ct,  that  the  playa 
and  poems  appeared  under  his  name>  and  being  reputed  to 
be  his,  in  his  own  tim^  so  passed  into  the  traditional  myth> 
must  lose  neariy  all  Ibroe  of  evidence  as  touching  the  queft* 
tion  of  the  real  authorship.  In  a  word,  he  was  just  such  a 
character  as  would  naturally  be  hit  upon  as  a  convenient 
and  necessary  cover  for  an  aspirhig  and  prolific  genius,  an 
hrepreasible  wit,  a  poetic  imaginator^  a  man  of  all  knowl* 
edge,  classical  learning,  and  a  worId*wide  soul,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  ambitious  of  promotion  in  the  state,  in  whkh 
direction  lay  the  plan  of  his  life,  though  never  basely  obse* 
quious  to  power  withal  (as  some  have  imagined),  still  sttf> 
fering  by  neglect  and  ^  the  meanness  of  his  estate,^^  solicit*' 
ing  in  vain,  lacking  advancement,  and  <^  eating  the  air, 
premise-crammed";  and  who  had  determined  to  ^profess 
not  to  be  a  poet,"  but  fett  that  he  had  a  mission  beyond  the 
eodgendes  of  the  hour,  and  what  is  more,  that  his  l%ht 
must  shine,  though  he  should  conceal  his  name  in  a  cloud, 
**  And  keep  inveDtkm  in  a  noted  weed/* 

But  if  any  one  AaR  deem  it  necessary  to  assign  some  of 
these  doubtiul  plays  to  this  author,  he  will  consider  that  this 
argument  loses  nothing  in  strength  or  force  ea  that  accoimt 
Between  the  time  of  Bacon's  becoming  an  utter  barrister  €i 
Gray's  Inn,  In  1582,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  there  was  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  which  a  number 
of  such  i^ys  may  much  better  have  been  written  by  him 
than  by  William  Shakespeare.     They  were  not  admitted 
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into  the  Folio  of  1623 ;  the  editors,  whether  Heming  and 
Condell,  or  some  other,  either  knew  them*  to  be  spurious, 
or  rejected  them  as  youth&l  and  inferior  productions,  and 
as  unworthy  to  take  a  place  among  the  greater  works  of  the 
author  before  the  tribunal  of  posterity ;  and  all  critics  seem 
to  concur  in  that  opinion  of  their  relative  merit  It  may 
have  been  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ^  Pericles  **  was  not 
included  in  the  Folio,  though  undoubtedly  a  work  of  this 
author.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  copyright  had 
been  sold,  and  could  not  be  regained:  Tlie  play  appears  to 
have  been  foimded  upon  a  very  ancient  and  popular  tale, 
and  it  is  highly  pro^ble  that  it  was  an  early  work,  though 
by  no  means  a  weak  or  an  immature  production.  The  best 
critics  seem  to  agree  that  it  had  been  retouched  by  the 
hand  of  the  master  in  his  better  style  before  it  was  brought 
out  anew  in  1607--8,  and  printed  in  1609,  as  <'  the  late  and 
much  admired  play  called  *  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,' "  and 
^  as  it  hath  been  divers  and  sundry  times  acted  by  his  Miy- 
esty's  Servants  at  the  Globe  on  the  Banckside,**  with  the 
name  of  William  Shakespeare  on  the  title-page.  The  text 
(say  Harness  and  White)  is  very  corrupt  and  Ml  of  er- 
rors ;  and  the  reason  of  this  may  lay  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  revised  by  the  real  editor  of  the  Folio,  nor 
printed  under  his  supervision.  The  story  is  more  ancient 
than  the  time  and  countries  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It 
is  a  deeply  interesting  and  touching  dramatic  romance,  as 
addressed  not  to  modem  rose-water  criticism  merely,  but 
to  the  human  heart  of  the  world's  theatre,  and  rather  as  it 
was  in  the  ancient  than  in  the  modem  times;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  even  much  of  the  touching 
simplicity  of  the  tales  of  the  Odyssey,  is  preserved  in  it 
The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  in  particular,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  style  and  manner  of  the  dramaticr  dia- 
logue of  Euripides.  So,  likewise,  the  **  Htus  Andronicus  *• 
is,  in  some  points  of  substance  rather  than  in  the  form,  a 
near  imitation  of  the  more  serious  Greek  tragedy ;  and  it 
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fiirmshes  indubitable  evidence  that  the  author  was  familiar 
with  the  ancient  drama.  The  main  topics  of  thb  history 
of  the  Prince  of  Tyre  afford  occasion,  also,  for  those  pro- 
tound  exhibitions  of  human  nature  in  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  vice  and  virtue  which  came  within  the  range  of 
this  author's  studies.  And  after  a  manner  which  is  at  least 
not  improbable  for  the  younger  hand  of  Francis  Bacon, 
who,  throughout  his  life,  held  knowledge  and  virtue  to  be 
superior  to  riches ;  who,  in  his  youth,  had  taken  all  knowl- 
edge to  be  his  province,  and,  as  he  said  himself  ^  rather 
referred  and  aspired  to  virtue  than  to  gain  ; "  ^  who  pursued 
that  immortality  which  makes  a  man  a  god,  confessing  he 
was  by  nature  ^  fitter  to  hold  a  book  than  play  a  part " ; 
and  who  made  a  study  of  all  arts,  and  was  particularly 
curious  in  his  investigations  into  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  plants  and  minerals,  as  well  as  into  all  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  Nature,  being  also  much  in  the  habit  of  turning 
over  authorities ;  —  Lord  Cerimon  speaks  thus  in  the 
<*  Pericles  ": — 

"I  held  it  ever, 
Yiitoe  and  ommiiig  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches:  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.    *T  is  known  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
By  t4iming  o*er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid  the  blest  infVisions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  Nature  works,  and  of  her  cures;  which  gives 
A  more  content  hi  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  Fool  and  Death.'' —  Act  IIL  8e.  9. 
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S  8.  THE  author's  attainments. 
It  will  be  luinecessary  to  undertake  to  demoDstEttte  at 
large  herein,  from  the  internal  evidence  cootained  in  ib» 
plays  themselves,  that  their  author  was  a  classical  scholar, 
waft  acquainted  with  several  foreign  langu^^,  was  an  adept 
in  natural  science,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  pro* 
found  metaphysical  philosopher,  and  was  in  general  a  mmx 
of  high  and  polished  culture  and  extensive  leamiag  for  bis 
time  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the 
largest  amount  of  natural  genius  and  inteUectual  power 
which  may  reasonably  be  allowed  to  any  mortaL  The  most 
competent  judges  in  these  matters  have  so  pronounced. 
The  inference  has  been,  not  that  any  other  man  wa&  in 
hct  the  author  of  these  works  (at  least,  until  Miss  Delia 
Bacon  ventured  so  to  declare^),  but  that  the  received 
biography  of  William  Shakespeare  was  a  myth  and  a  mis- 
take ;  and  so  the  chief  critics  have  proceeded  to  imagine 
for  him  some  unwritten  and  unknown  biography.  But  we 
shall  have  to  accept  the  known  personal  history  as  at  last 
the  true  account  (in  the  main)  of  the  man  William  Shake- 
speare. The  later  inquiries  of  modem  scholars,  the  Shake- 
speare Society  included,  have  ended  only  in  rendering  the 
supposition  still  more  extravagant  and  absurd  than  it  was 
before ;  for  the  results,  which  have  been  carefblly  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  later  biographers,  furnish  no  data 
on  which  the  previous  account  of  his  life  can  be  in  any 
material  degree  modified  in  respect  of  tiiis  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  new  &cts  (such  as  are  not  forgeries)  only 
concur  with  what  was  known  before  in  representing  him  to 
us  as  a  man  whose  heart  and  soul  were  niore  intent  upon 
business,  social  afifairs,  and  (what  Lord  Coke  took  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  man)  industrious  money-getting,  than  upon 
anything  that  pertained  to  the  literary  part  of  his  profes- 
sion.   The  essential  problem  sdll  remains. 

I  PhiL  of  Shakes,  Plwfi  UnfoldecL    Boston,  1857. 
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A  few  brief  words  only  will  be  added  under  this  tofMC 
The  writer  was  a  clasucal  schdar.  Rowe  found  tzaces  in 
him  of  the  ""Electra"  of  Sophocles;  Golman,  of  Ovidj 
Pope,  of  Daies.  Phrygius  and  other  Greek  authors ;  Far- 
mer, of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  Malone,  of  Lucretius,  Stadus^ 
Catullua,  Seneca,  S<^ocles,  and  Eur^ades ;  Steevens,  of 
Plautus;  Kni^t,  of  the  "Antigone  **  of  Sophocles ;  White, 
of  the  ^Akestia"  of  Euripides;  and  doubtless  many  re- 
semblaiu^a  and  imitations  of  the  ancient  authors  have 
been  noticed  by  other  critics  and  scholars.  For  resem- 
blances with. Euripides,  certainly  too  striking  to  be  alto- 
getber  accidental,  die  curious  reader  may  compare  these 
passages :  "*  Orestes,"  1204-6,  and  "  Electra,"  69S,  witli 
*<  Macbeth,"  L  7 ;  «  Orestes,"  1271,  with  «  Hamlet,"  HI.  4 ; 
<"  Orestes,"  1291  and  1875^  with  «<  Macbeth,"  U.  2 ;  and  gen- 
erally the  "Orestes"  and  "Electra"  with  "Hamlet"  and 
"Macbeth";  "Medea,"  1284-9,  with  "Hamlet,"  IV.  7; 
"Hellene,"  270,  with  Sonnet  CXXI;  " Hellene,"  512-14, 
with  "  Rujhard  IL,"  H.  1 ;  "  Rhesus"  with  "3  Henry  VI.," 
rV.  2 ;  and  also  the  "Antigone  "  of  Sophocles,  1344-5,  with 
the  «T1mon  of  Athens,"  IV.  3,  and  the  Hmon  of  Lucian 
wi^  the  play  of  "  Timon." 

Some  have  soi^ht,  with  Dr.  Fanner,  to  find  the  source 
of  an  this  classical  learning  in  sundiy  English  translations, 
but  it  has  been  an  idle  undertaking ;  for  it  appears  that  he 
drew,  in  fact,  from  the  untranslated  authors.  The  greater 
part  of  the  f^xarj  of  Timon  was  taken  from  the  untranslated 
Greek  of  Lucian,  an  author  that  is  several  times  quoted  in 
the  writings  of  Bacon.  Ovid  and  Tacitus  were  &Vorite 
authors  with  Bacon,  and  fr^uent  traces  of  both  are  to  be 
found  in  the  plays.  The  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  was  little 
more  than  a  reproduction  (in  a  different  dress)  of  the  Me- 
noechmi  of  Plautus,  also  an  author  that  is  frequently  quoted 
by  Bacon.  The  first  mention  that  we  have  of  this  play  is, 
diat  it  was  performed  during  the  twelve  days  of  the  Christ- 
mas Revels  at  Gray's  Inn,  in  1594,  on  which  occasion  it  is 
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now  historically  known  that  Francis  Bacon  furnished  at 
least  a  masque,^  and  (as  I  will  attempt  to  prove)  this  very 
play  also ;  and  there  was  no  translation  of  the  Menoechmt 
before  1595.  Beginning  the  career  of  an  actor  with  ^  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  'William  Shakespeare  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  much  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  especially  not  with  Soph- 
ocles, Euripides,  and  Plato,  as  this  writer  undoubtedly  was ; 
for  these  had  not  been  translated.  The  author  was  able  to 
drink  deep  of  the  very  spirit  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  without 
danger  of  drowning  in  the  bowl ;  according  to  some  great 
critics,  he  surpassed  it  altogether;  and  a  thorough  student 
may  cUscover  in  the  plays  not  only  traces  of  Plato,  but  a 
wonderful  approximation  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  Moreover,  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
ancient  mythology,  and  in  the  history,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  antiquity :  in  short,  he  knew  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  he  knew  French  and  Italian. 
The  story  of  Othello  was  taken  from  the  Italian  of 
Cinthio's  ^  II  Capitano  Moro,"  of  which  no  translation  is 
known  to  have  existed ;  the  tale  of  ^  Qymbeline  "  was  drawn 
from  an  Italian  novel  of  Boccaccio,  not  known  to  have  been 
translated  into  English ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  some  other 
plays.  Several  of  the  plays  were  founded  upon  stories 
taken  from  Belleforesf  s  ^  Histoires  Tragiques,"  of  which 
some  few  were  to  be  found  in  Painter's  translation,  of 
which  one  volume  had  been  published  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  but  others  of  them  had  not  been  translated. 
Francis  Bacon  had  lived  four  years  in  Paris,  and  was  mas- 
ter of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  in  1580,  he  would  be  in  possession 
of  the  "  Histoires  Tragiques  "  as  well  as  of  the  Essays  of 
Montaigne  in  the  original  French.  Florio's  translation  of 
Montaigne  was  published  in  1603,  and  it  has  been  said 
1  Spedding's  Letters  and  Life  o/Baqm  (London,  1861),  I.  38&-843. 
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that  an  old  copy  had  been  found  which  contamed  an  auto- 
graph of  William  Shakespeare ;  but  Mr.  Halliwell  is  com- 
pelled to  reject  the  story  as  not  authentic.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  so  notable  a  book 
as  this  was  may  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 

The  author  was  skilled  in  natural  science.  He  pursued 
a  scientific  rather  than  the  common  method  of  observation^ 
though  the  scientific  observation  of  that  day  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  poetic  vagueness  and  generality  as  compared  with 
modem  methods.  This  is  visible  in  the  nature  of  his  illus- 
trations, metaphors,  and  allusions ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  made  some  study  of  the  medical  science  and  materia 
medtca  of  his  time.  Pope  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  he 
had  a  taste  for  ^  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics.''  He 
understood  the  whole  machinery  of  astrology,  alchemy, 
witchcraft,  and  sorcery,  not  merely  as  it  stood  in  the  popu- 
lar traditions,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  written  literature  of 
that  day;  and  he  had  a  philosophy  of  spirits,  ghosts, 
witches,  dreams,  visions,  and  prophecies,  so  subtle  and  pro- 
found as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  uninitiated  and  unin- 
structed  genius.  The  spontaneous  and  merely  natural  man 
does  not  proceed  in  that  manner.  He  will  see  things  in  a 
certain  general,  vague,  and  common  way,  as  it  were,  in  the 
gross  and  complex  only,  and  rather  in  merely  fanciful  rela- 
tions than  in  that  accurate  manner  of  close  and  deep  analy- 
sis, which  also  discovers  the  scientific  form  and  real  nature 
of  things,  as  seen  in  all  true  poetry ;  and  such  must  have 
been  the  habit  and  manner  of  this  author.  This  accords 
with  the  known  history  of  Bacon's  earlier  as  well  as  his 
later  years ;  for  he  was  always  a  close  observer  of  nature, 
and  pursued  in  private  his  experimental  researches,  never 
losing  sight  of  his  great  work,  the  instauration  of  natural 
history  and  physical  science,  as  the  surest  foundation  for 
philosophy  itself^  and  the  safest  road  into  the  higher  realm 
of  metaphysics.  It  would  indeed  be  a  wonder,  as  Pope 
said,  if  a  man  could  know  the  world  by  intuition,  and  see 
through  nature  at  one  glance. 
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Be  was  a  lawjer  too^  His  use  of  legal  terms  and  phrases, 
^  the  sonnets  as  weU  as  the  plays,  and  his  representations 
ei  legal  proceedings,  are  of  such  a  kind  and  character,  that 
it  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  that  the 
writer  had  heen  educated  to  that  profession.  Mr.  Collier 
and  Lord  Campbell  were  not  the  first  to  observe  this  very 
isfiportant  fact  Neither  the  long  list  of  examples  cited  by 
Malone,^  nor  the  learned  essay  of  Lord  Campbell,  by  any 
means  contains  them  att ;  they  pervade  these  writings  with 
that  pecufiar  use  which  is  fiumliar  to  the  lawyer  only,  and 
they  flow  fhnn  him  as  unccmsciously  as  his  very  soul.  Such 
learning,  most  certainly,  does  not  come  by  instinct,  though 
we  admit,  with  Dogberry,  that  **  to  read  and  write  comes 
by  nature";  and  na  acquaintance  which  William  Shake- 
speare could  have  had  vritk  the  law,  consistently  with  the 
known  &cts  of  his  life,  can  reasonably  account  for  this 
striking  feature  in  die  plays.  It  was  not  to  be  had  in  the 
office  of  a  baHiiF;  and  the  considerations  referred  to  by 
Lord  Campbell,  though  of  the  nature  of  negative  evidence, 
ought  to  be  taken  as  satisilurtory,  that  he  could  never  have 
been  a  regular  student  at  law  at  Stratford-on-Avon ;  espe- 
cially since  his  Lordship  did  not  become  a  convert  to  this 
unavoidable  and  very  necessary  theory  of  Mr.  Collier. 

The  speech  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  Salic  law,  in  the 
"  Henry  V.,"  as  Dr.  Farmer  observed,  was  evidently  taken, 
and  almost  literally  yerslfied,  ftom  a  passage  in  Holinshed^s 
Chronicles,*  together  with  a  quotation  from  the  Book  of 
Nunbers,  to  the  e^et  that  when  a  man  dies  without  a  son, 
^e  inheritance  descends  to  the  daughter.  And  it  is  at 
least  singularly  curious,  that  in  the  "Apothegms  "  of  Bacon 
there  are  two  anecdotes,  based,  the  one  upon  the  same  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  the  SaKc  law  as  that  maintained  in 
this  speech,  viz.,  that  in  France  itself  males  claimed  by 
women,  with  a  repetition  of  the  French  **  gloss  **  of  Holin- 
shed ;  and  the  other  upon  a  quotation  from  Scripture,  as  in 

>  ChroH.  Order  of  Shakes,  Plag$,  a  Chron,  of  Eng,  IH.  ^ 
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both  Hdinshed  and  the  speech.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
Ihat  Shakespeare  might  make  piays,  and  Bacon,  apothegms, 
out  of  Holinshed ;  but  wiien  numerous  instances  of  the 
same  kind  occur  (as  will  be  shown),  it  mi^  well  furnish  im 
Indication  that  the  transition  toc^  plaoe  througb  the  same 
mind  in  both  cases.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  apo- 
thegms of  his  own  wit ;  that  concerning  the  *^  seditious 
prelude"  of  Dr.  Hayword  (as  supposed)  and  his  own 
facetious  attempt  to  «vert  the  anger  of  the  Queen,  who 
thought  there  was  treason  m  it,  may  be  tak^  as  one  in- 
stance ;  and  perhaps  we  have  another  in  the  apotheigm  of 
-the  fellow  named  Hogg,  who  imp<utuned  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  to  save  his  life,  claiming  that  there  was  kindred  be- 
tween Hog  and  Bacoo.  ^  Aye,"  replied  the  judge,  ^  you 
«nd  I  cannot  be  kindred,  except  you  be  han^d ;  for  H-qg 
is  not  Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged."  ^  And  the  same  jest 
appears  in  the  '^  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  ^us :  — 

^  ^vans.  Aoauitmo,  hinff,  kang^  hog. 
Quick,  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  wsmuit  you.''— Jk(  IV.  80,  h 

A  passage  in  the  second  port  of  l^e  ^  Henry  lY." 
(Act  HI.  Sc  2)  would  seem  to  fender  it  hi^y  probaUe 
Ikftt  the  writer  himself  had  seen  somebody  ^  fight  widi  one 
Sampson  Stockfii^  a  fruiterer,  behind  Qray's  Inn."  There 
«pe  allusions  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  ^  Henry  lY.,"  fiom 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  St  AJlNms  was  a  fiuniliar 
name  and  a  favorite  place  with  the  author;  and  Gk)rham- 
bnry  near  St  Albans  had  been  the  oountiy  residence  of 
lus  father,  and,  after  his  father's  deadi,  of  his  mother,  and 
subsequently,  his  own  country-«eat  He  was  sevend  times 
elected  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  St  Albans,  which 
was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Veruhmium,  whence  were  t^en 
his  titles  of  Biuon  Verulam  and  Viscount  St  Albans ;  and 
he  directed  by  his  will  that  his  remains  should  be  buried 
in  "^  St  Michael's  Church,  near  St  Albans."  And  afler  his 
&U  from  power,  when  he  had  returned  to  his  lodgings  in 
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Gray's  Inn,  and  his  <<  labours  were  now  most  set  to  have 
those  works,"  which  he  had  formerly  published,  ^made 
more  perfect,"  in  a  proposal  which  he  was  making  to  the 
Bang  for  a  "Digest  of  the  Laws,"  he  says :  '*  As  for  myself 
the  law  was  my  profession,  to  which  I  am  a  debtor ;  some 
little  helps  I  have  of  other  arts,  which  may  ^ve  form  to 
matter." 

Moreover,  this  writer  was  a  philosopher.  "  He  was  not 
only  a  great  poet,  but  a  great  philosopher,"  says  Coleridge. 
These  words  from  such  a  man  may  be  presumed  to  mean 
something.  And  when  such  judges  of  the  matter  as  Schil- 
ler, Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul  ^chter  also  agree  in  finding 
that  he  was  a  philosopher,  no  one  need  be  amazed  at  the 
assertion,  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks,  and  had  sounded  the  depths  of  Plato.  For  the 
mass  of  readers,  it  can  no  more  be  expected,  that  they 
should  comprehend,  in  any  adequate  manner,  what  thb 
really  means,  than  that  they  should  understand,  without 
more,  what  was  meant  by  the  Phihsophxa  Prima  of  Bacon, 
or  "  Philosophy  itself."  But  it  can  never  mean  less  than 
one  who  has  carri^  his  studies  into  the  highest  realms  of 
hiunan  thought  and  culture ;  and  that  was  never  the  work 
of  a  day,  nor  often  of  a  whole  life.  Nor  was  it  ever  t^e 
work  of  intuition  merely.  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  that  a 
man  who  was  capable  of  taking  a  critical  survey  of  all  pre- 
vious learning,  and  pointing  out  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  who  wrote  civil  and  moral 
essays  upon  all  phases  of  life  and  character,  which  still 
live  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  who  could  venture  to  undertake 
die  instauration,  not  of  physical  science  merely,  but  of 
philosophy  itself,  might,  by  possibility,  be  able  to  write  such 
dramas  as  the  "Borneo  and  Juliet,"  the  "Midsummer 
ITight's  Dream,"  the  "As  You  Like  It,"  the  "  Measure  for 
Measure,"  the  "  Cymbeline,"  the  "  Hamlet,"  the  "  Lear,"  the 
"MacbeA,"  the  "Timon  of  Athens,"  the  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  and  the  "  Tempest " ;  but,  for  such  a  man  as  we 
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know  for  William  Shakespeare,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
thing  next  to  impracticable,  if  not  wholly  impossible.  It 
would  probably  be  of  no  sort  of  use  or  efifect  to  declare 
here  that  this  consideration,  duly  weighed,  ought  to  be 
taken  as  conclusive  of  the  whole  matter.  In  fact,  it  will 
not ;  and  the  inquiry  must  proceed. 

A  well-marked  difference  may  be  looked  for  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  works  of  any  writer.  More  striking 
evidence  of  growth  does  not  exist  in  the  works  of  Schiller, 
or  Goethe,  which  were  produced  before,  and  those  produced 
after,  they  respectively  became  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  higher  philosophy,  than  is  manifest  in  the  earlier  and 
later  plays  of  Shakespeare.  In  either  case,  the  collegiate 
erudition  of  the  *tyro  is,  at  length,  lost  in  the  comprehen- 
sive learning  of  the  finished  scholar,  and  the  exuberant 
fancy  of  the  spontaneous  poet  and  inexperienced  youth 
becomes  subdued  into  the  matured  strength  and  breadth, 
the  depth  of  feeling,  and  the  prophetic  insight  of  the  seer 
and  the  philosopher.  We  know  that  Francis  Bacon  had 
practiced  those  '^  Georgics  of  the  Mind  "  on  which  all  criti- 
cal thinking  and  high  art  depend.  He  comprehended  that 
"  Exemplar  or  Platform  of  Good,"  the  "  Colours  of  Good 
and  Evil,"  and  that  <<  Regiment  or  Culture  of  the  Mmd,"  ^ 
whereby  alone  the  highest  excellence  may  be  reached ;  and 
he  had  attained  to  that  noble  philosophy,  whereby  only  the 
soul  of  man  is  to  be  ^  raised  above  the  confusion  of  things  " 
to  that  height  of  Plato,  where,  situate  as  upon  a  cliff,  he 
may  have  ^a  prospect  of  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
errours  of  men."  * 

In  Francis  Bacon,  we  have  a  man  three  years  older  than 
William  Shakespeare,  and,  when  the  latter  came  to  Lon- 
don, already  ten  years  from  the  University  and  some  four 
years  an  utter  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  well  prepared, 
by  the  best  possible  advantages  of  early  education,  finished 
classical  scholarship,  foreign  travel,  and  residence  at  royal 
1  Ado.  of  Learning,  *  Worhi  (Montagu),  I.  252. 
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30Qits>  extTftordinaiy  natural  gifts  and  leaned  acqnisiticHiSy 
&r  oommeBcing  and  prosecuting  «och  a  work ;  and  in  the 
situation  of  the  briefless  jroung  barrister,  in  the  midst  of 
books,  making  slow  progress  in  the  profession,  getting  no 
advancement  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  after  his 
coming  to  the  bar  beyond  the  unproductive  honor  of  a 
Queen's  or  King's  Counsel  and  a  seat  in  Pariiaaient,  labor- 
ing under  the  twofold  embamasment  of  an  expensive 
mode  of  fife  and  debt  to  the  Lombards  and^ews,  casting 
about  for  ^  some  lease  of  quick  revenue  *"  to  relieve  (as  he 
says)  ^  the  meanness  of  my  estate,**  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  theatre-going  and  masque<leviang  young  courtiers,  the 
dascding  favor  of  the  Court,  the  ample  leisure  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  occasionally  the  Arcadiaa  quiet  of  Grorhambury 
and  Twickenham  Pttk;  and  in  his  known  devotion  to  all 
manner  of  studies  and  the  profoondest  speculations,  we 
may  find  the  needful  preparation,  the  time  for  writing  and 
for  study,  and  the  means-of  growth  and  culture  which  the 
case  requires.  And  his  acknowledged  prose  compositions 
ttf  that  period,  to  say  nodiing  oi  the  sonnets  which  be 
addressed  to  the  Queen,  or  the  masques  which  he  wrote  for 
her  entertainment,  exhibit  all  the  necessary  qualities  of  the 
poet  He  was  ^  a  poetic  imaginator,"  says  George  Darley> 
'"and  dramatic  poets  are  (or  ought  to  be)  philosophers."^ 
Even  Maoaulay  admitted  that  "  the  poetical  focuhy  was 
powerful  in  Bacon's  mind ;  but  not,  like  his  wit,  so  power- 
ful as  occasionally  to  usurp  the  place  of  his  reascm."  ^ 

As  early  as  1610,  Shake^)eare,  having  some  time  before 
ceased  to  play  his  part  as  an  actor  upon  the  stage,  had  re* 
tired  from  the  theatres  in  London,  and  resumed  his  perma- 
nent residence  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  He  is  not  known  to 
have  had  any  further  connecticm  with  the  stage.  But  in 
1611  were  produced  the  <' Winter's  Tale  "  and  the  "^  Tem- 
pest"   The  "  Lear"  was  first  perf<mned  bdbre  the  Emg 

1  IfUrod.  to  Worhiof  B^ammont  and  TUiAtr^  hy  George  Dailejr. 
s  Mfc,  n.  40S. 
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at  WhitehaU,  in  1606,  and  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in 
1609  ;  and  the  first  notice  that  we  have  of  the  ^  Tempest" 
is,  that  it  was  perfonned  before  the  King's  Majesty  at 
Whitehall,  in  November,  1611 ;  and  the  "Winter's  Tale," 
first  acted  at  the  Globe,  in  May,  1611,  was  perfonned  be- 
fore the  Emg  at  Whitehall,  a  few  days  after  the  "  Tem- 
pest" Both  were  repeated  at  Court  during  the  festivities 
attending  the  nuptids  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Elector  Palatine,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1612,  and  in 
&e  spring  of  1618.  And  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  fol- 
lowing, and  while  these  festivities  were  still  proceeding,  as 
it  appears,  the  magnificent  play  of  "  Henry  VJil."  was  for 
ihe  first  time  produced  in  great  splendor  at  the  Globe,  with 
the  presence  (if  not  the  assistance)  of  Ben  Jonson  (Shake- 
speare having  retired  from  London),  containing  a  studied 
and  special  compliment  to  King  James.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  October,  thereafterwards,  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Solicitor-General,  having  sometime  before  "  come  with  his 
intcher  to  Jacob's  well,  as  others  did,"  and  obtained  "  the 
royal  promise  to  succeed  to  the  higher  place,"  is  raised  to 
the  laborious  and  lucrative  position  of  Attorney-General, 
and  the  plays  cease  to  appear.  William  Shakespeare  con- 
tinues, a  few  years  longer,  to  enjoy  the  social  comforts  of 
New  Place,  prosecuting  at  leisure  his  agricultural  pursuits 
and  misoellaneous  traffic,  and  dies  in  April,  1616,  leaving 
a  handsome  estate  and  a  wiU. 

§   9.  THE  TRUE   ORIGINAL   COPIES. 

Seven  years  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  these  last- 
ing memorials  of  the  most  transcendent  genius  were  gath- 
ered up  from  the  play-houses  in  London  (as  it  would  seem) 
by  his  surviving  fellows,  Heming  and  Condell,  who  appear 
to  have  assumed  the  ftmction  of  editors;  and  they  were 
published  in  the  Folio  of  1628,  as  they  say  in  the  preface, 
from  ^  the  true  original  Copies."  What  and  whence  were 
these  true  original  copies  ?    Let  us  consider  of  this.    As 
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early  as  1589,  oommiBnoners  were  appointed  by  the  Queen 
to  revise  stage-plays ;  and  after  1594,  they  had  to  be  li- 
censed and  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  belbre  they  could 
be  printed,  being  prohibited,  **  except  they  bee  allowed  by 
such  as  have  auctoritye."  Nevertheless,  some  may  have 
been  printed  without  license.  Befote  1(^0,  theatres  had 
become  so  numerous  and  disorderly  that  all  but  two,  the 
Globe  and  the  Fortune,  were  suppressed  by  public  order. 
Flays  sold  to  a  theatre  were  kept  lor  its  own  excluave 
use,  and  when  they  got  abroad,  as  sometimes  they  did, 
tiirough  surreptitious  copies,  or  when  they  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  t^e  printers,  other  theatres,  on  appeal 
to  die  authorities,  were  prohiUted  from  acting  them.  It 
appears  by  the  entries  in  die  Register  oi  the  Stationers' 
Company,  that  the  publishers  of  plays  claimed  a  right  of 
property  in  the  copy,  which  was  considered  assignable; 
and  when  the  Folio  of  16dd  was  published  by  Jaggard  and 
Blount,  an  entry  was  made  at  Stationers'  Hall  of  the  six- 
teen plays  which  had  not  been  printed  before,  by  their 
titles,  as  of  ^  soe  many  of  the  said  Copies  as  are  not  for- 
meriy  entered  to  other  men,"  and  these  sixteen  were  as- 
signed by  Jaggard  and  Blount,  in  1680,  to  one  of  the  pub- 
fishers  of  the  Folio  of  1632.  But  how  the  publishers  of 
the  first  Folio  had  acqmred  the  copyright  of  the  rest  of  the 
plays  fhxn  those  ^  other  men,*^  does  not  aj^ar :  it  is  to  be 
presumed  they  did  so.  It  is  probable  tiiat  this  right  of 
property  in  the  copy  was  not  then  so  protected  by  law  as  to 
be  a  thing  of  much  value,  there  being  no  effective  remedy 
either  at  law  or  in  equity :  at  least,  none  aj^ars  to  have 
been  sought  in  the  courts.  The  chief  object  of  this  license 
and  entry  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  a  strict  censorship 
^  the  press ;  a  function  that  was  exercised  at  first  by  com- 
mismoners,  and  afterwards  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 
When  a  copy  had  been  licensed  to  one  publisher,  a  second 
license  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  granted  to  another, 
perhaps  after  a  transfer  of  the  copyright    The  printing  of 
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books  was  held  to  be  a  matter  of  state,  to  be  regulated  by 
Star-chamber  decrees,  letters-patent,  eommissions,  and  the 
ordinances  ^  set  down  for  the  good  government  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company.''  And  though  some  r%ht  of  property  in 
the  copy  may  have  existed  at  common  law,  none  was  ever 
distinctly  recognized  by  any  legislation,  nor  by  any  reported 
judicial  decision  before  the  year  1640 ;  ^  but  in  1687,  a  de- 
cree of  the  Star-Chamber  prohibited  the  printing  of  any 
book  or  copy  which  the  Stationers'  Company,  or  any  other 
person,  had  obtained  the  sole  right  to  print,  by  entry  in 
their  Register ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  previous  to 
that  date  this  right  had  been  but  little  respected.  Never- 
theless, it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  right  of  property 
in  a  book  was  called  the  copy  in  those  days,  whence  the  term 
eopyrifht  came  into  use  in  the  law.  None  of  these  plays 
were  ^ver  entered  in  the  name  oi  William  Shakespeare,  as 
owner  oC  the  copy,  but  all  in  the  names  of  the  several  pub- 
lishers ;  and  there  were  different  publishers  of  the  several 
I^ays  at  dates  not  &r  apart  And  after  the  publication  of 
the  F<dio  of  1623,  there  were,  in  like  manner  as  before, 
8q)arate  entries  of  several  of  the  plays  for  license  to  print 
by  other  publishers,  at  different  dates.  Whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  no  well-recognized  copyright  existed  in  any 
owner  of  those  plays,  or  that  it  was  often  and  readily  trans- 
ferred ;  and  so,  that  the  publishers  of  the  Folio  could  have 
had  but  little  d^culty  in  obtaining  the  copyright  from 
those  •*  other  naen,"  if  indeed  there  were  any  at  alL  It  is 
barely  possible  that  this  difficulty  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  the  **  Pericles  "  was  not  included  in  the  FoKo,  thoi^h 
it  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Editor.  * 

We  know  from  Blackstone  that  stage-plays  unlieensed 
were  liable  to  indictment  as  public  nuisances,*  and  inas- 
much as  they  had  to  be  licensed  before  they  could  be 
printed,  it  is  certain  that  complete  manuscripts  must  have 

1  Cnrtifl  on  Copyri^t,  S6;  1  Eden  on  Ii\j.f  czlL 
*  4  Comm.,  168. 
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been  fiirnished  to  the  proper  officer  for  examination.  So 
Chettle  said  of  Greene's  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit " :  « I  had 
only  in  the  copy  this  share ;  it  was  ill  written,  as  sometime 
Greene's  hand  was  none  of  the  best ;  licensed  it  must  be 
ere  it  could  be  printed,  which  could  never  be  if  it  might 
not  be  read."  * 

Now,  as  to  the  ^  six  true  and  geniiine  copies  "  (spoken 
of  by  Capell),  of  which  only  some  meagre  first  draughts 
had  been  printed  in  quarto,  and  the  sixteen  plays  that  were 
first  printed  in  the  Folio,  if  not,  in  fact,  as  to  all  of  them, 
the  true  original  copies  could  only  mean  the  perfected 
manuscripts :  it  is  plain  they  were  not  the  quartos.  And 
then  the  proposition  must  be,  that  the  complete  and  fin- 
ished manuscripts  were  in  the  possession  of  these  editors 
as  managers  of  the  theatre.  They  were  not  committed  to 
their  charge  by  the  will  of  Shakespeare,  nor  do  they  say  * 
anything  in  their  preface  of  having  received  them  ^om  his 
executors.  Of  course,  the  author  must  have  furnished  a 
complete  manuscript  copy  to  the  theatre,  frQm  which  the 
separate  parts  for  the  use  of  the  actors  might  be  drawn  off. 
The  conjecture  of  Pope,  upon  a  very  superficial  examina- 
tion, that  the  plays  in  the  Folio  were  printed  from  such 
piecemeal  parts,  with  all  the  interpolations,  alterations,  and 
mistakes  of  the  actors,  is  efiectually  negatived  by  the  more 
thorough  studies  and  comparisons  of  later  critics.  No 
entry  was  made,  nor  any  quarto  printed,  of  any  work  of 
Shakespeare  between  1609  and  his  death  in  1616,  but 
between  this  date  and  1623  there  were  six  reprints  of 
quartos,  besides  the  "  Othello,"  of  which  the  first  quarto 
appearedjn  1622.  Whence  came  the  manuscript  of  this 
"  Othello  "  ?  Was  it  furnished  by  the  theatre,  or  by  Hem- 
ing  and  Condell,  or  by  the  author  himself?  It  appears, 
by  an  entry  in  the  official  accounts  of  the  Hevels  at  Court, 
that  a  play  of  the  ^  Moor  of  Venise  "  was  acted  before 
King  James  at  Whitehall,  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1  Kind  fftarCi  Dream,  (HalliweU,  146.) 
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1604,  by  «his  M^'esty^s  Servants'';  but  Mr.  White  has 
given  some  very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was 
an  older  play  by  another  author,  and  probably  founded 
upon  Cinthio's  novel  called  "  The  Moor  of  Venice,"  espec- 
ially as  the  names  of  Othello  and  lago  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  "  History  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark," 
which  was  not  printed  until  1605,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
^  Othello "  of  Shakespeare,  which  bears  internal  evidence 
of  the  matured  hand  of  the  master ;  the  composition  of 
which  he  would  place  as  late  as  1611,  or  afterwards,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  contains  an  unmistakable  allusion  to 
the  creation  of  the  order  of  baronets,  which  took  place  in 
that  year,  supported  by  the  consideration  of  the  rather 
extraordinary  circumstance  that  it  was  not  printed  before 
1622,  thirteen  years  having  then  elapsed  since  the  last 
quarto  of  a  new  play  had  appeared,  and  when  there  were 
nineteen  other  plays,  which  had  never  been  printed,  and 
were  known  to  the  public  only  upon  the  stage ;  that  is, 
such  of  them  as  were  known  at  all ;  for,  of  some  of  them, 
as  the  ^  Coriolanus,"  the  "  Antony  and  Geopatra,"  and  the 
"  Timon  of  Athens,"  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had 
ever  appeared  upon  the  stage,  or  were  known  to  the  public, 
before  they  were  printed  in  the  Folio.  This  is,  indeed, 
very  remarkable ;  and,  taking  Mr.  White's  opinion  to  be 
well  founded,  since  Mr.  Collier's  entry  of  the  "  Othello  "  in 
the  Egerton  Papers  of  the  date  of  1602  has  been  clearly 
shown  to  be  a  downright  forgery,  there  remains  on  record 
no  notice  whatever  of  this  "  Othello  "  until  it  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall  in  October,  1621.  But  that  this  play 
should  have  made  its  first  appearance  at  Court  as  so  many 
others  did,  or  even  at  the  house  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Eger- 
ton, a  friend  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  need  not  be  considered 
as  anything  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  that  it  had  not 
&llen  into  the  hands  of  the  printers  before  1622,  though  it 
had  been  upon  the  stage  some  years  before  that  date,  Rich- 
ard Burbage,  who  died  in  1619,  having  been  famous  in  the 
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character  of  Othello,  may  be  con^dered  less  surprismg, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  same  is  true  of  several 
other  of  the  later  and  greater  plays  of  this  author.^ 

The  previous  quartos  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads :  first  draughts,  surreptitiouB  editions  of  stolen  copies, 
and  completed  plays.  Of  some  of  these  first  draughts  and 
surreptitious  copies,  the  completed  and  perfected  plays 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Folio  of  1623 ;  of  others 
of  them,  as  the  "  Hamlet  ^  for  instance,  we  have  quartos 
nearly  complete  befere  1604 ;  and  of  nineteen  of  the  plays, 
the  first  known  editions  are  in  the  Folio.  And  of  those 
which  had  previously  ai^>eared  in  quarto,  it  is  found  that 
some  of  them  had  been  remodelled  and  rewritten,  that 
others  had  undergone  extensive  revision,  with  important 
additions,  alterations,  omissions,  and  emendations,  and  that 
nearly  all  of  them  had  received  such  critical  correction  and 
emendation  as  necessarily  to  imply  that  they  were  made  by 
the  hand  of  the  master  hunself.  The  << Othello"  of  the 
Folk)  was  printed  at  about  the  same  time  .as  the  quarto, 
and,  as  Mr.  Knight  thinks,  was  probably  struck  ofi"  befcH^ 
it,  but  from  the  original  manuscript  without  reference  to 
the  quarto ;  Mr.  White  agrees  that  it  was  printed  fitHn 
another  and  an  improved  text ;  and  it  is  regularly  divided 
into  acts  and  scenes,  while  the  quarto  is  not,  and  contains 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  lines,  the  most  striking  in  the 
play,  which  are  not  found  in  the  quarto,  while  the  quarto 
does  not  contain  ten  lines  which  are  not  in  the  Folio ;  ^  and 
both  these  critics  agree  that  the  additions  and  corrections 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  indicate  the  agency  of  the 
author^s  own  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^  Hamlet,"  the 
«  Lear,"  the  "  Richard  II.,"  the  «  Richard  IH,"  the  «  Henry 
IV.,"  and,  indeed,  of  nearly  all  the  plays.  Now,  whence 
this  difference  in  the  manuscript  copy  ? 

According  to  Mr.  White,  the  "  Love's  Labor 's  Lost "  of 

1  Whitens  Shnk€$.,  XI.  862-4. 

8  Knight'B  Btud,  of  Shakes, ;  White's  Skoku,,  XI.  860-4. 
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the  Folk)  corrects  a  great  many  more  errors  than  it  makes, 
and  has  variations  which  must  have  come  from  some  other 
source  than  the  previous  quarto.  The  "  Henry  V."  of  the 
Folio  contains  nineteen  hundred  lines  more  than  the  quarto 
of  1600,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  is  not  only  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  new  scenes  and  characters,  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  speech  which  is  not  elaborated.  The 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor "  in  the  Folio  contains  nearly 
double  the  number  of  lines  that  are  found  in  the  quarto  of 
1602,  and  it  is  greatly  remodelled,  whole  scenes  rewritten, 
speeches  elaborated  and  emended,  and  characters  height- 
ened by  the  addition  of  new  and  distinctive  features.  Slen- 
der is  a  small  affair  in  the  quarto,  and  Shallow  a  different 
person  altt^ether  in  the  Folio.  The  ^  Utits  Andronicus  " 
appears  in  the  Folio  with  a  whole  new  scene  added,  and 
the  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  "  in  the  Folio,  according 
to  White,  has  important  corrections  of  a  nature  to  indicate 
that  they  were  made  by  authority ;  and  it  Is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  quarto  in  respect  of  editorial  supervision.  The 
"Lear"  of  the  Folio,  as  compared  with  the  quarto  of 
1608,  contains  lai^  additions,  corrections,  and  omissions. 
Some  fifty  lines  of  the  Folio  are  not  found  in  the  quarto, 
and  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  lines  of  the  quarto, 
comprising  one  whole  scene  and  some  striking  passages, 
are  omitted  in  the  Folio.  The  omissions  can  no  more  be 
attributed  to  Heming  and  Condell  than  the  additions, 
which,  says  Kn%ht,  "  comprise  several  such  minute  touches 
as  none  but  the  hand  of  the  master  could  have  super- 
added." *  The  "Tempest,"  the  « Winter's  ^ Tale,"  the 
^Measure  for  Measure,"  the  "  Cymbeline,"  the  "  Midsum- 
mer Nighfs  Dream,"  the  "Henry  VIII.,"  the  "Julius  Cae- 
sar," the  "  Lear,"  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  and  the  "  An- 
tony  and  Cleopatra,"  (according  to  both  Knight  and  White), 
are  among  those  which  are  printed  with  singular  correctness 
in  the  Folio,  some  of  them  even  to  the  niceties  of  punctua- 

l  Stud,  of  Shakes,,  SZ7. 
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don,  fiimishing  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  unusual  care 
in  the  supervision  of  the  press ;  while  some  few  others 
appear  to  have  had  but  little  attention  from  editor  or  proof- 
reader. But  here  is  enough,  without  dwelling  further  upon 
particular  instances,  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  not  merely 
that  the  Folio  of  1623  must  be  taken  as  the  most  authentic 
edition  of  the  plays  that  we  have,  but  that  it  had  an  edito- 
rial revision,  as  compared  with  all  previous  editions,  far 
beyond  anything  that  can  safely  be  imagined  for  Heming 
and  Condell.  Indeed,  as  to  the  greater  part  of  the  correc- 
tions and  all  the  additions  and  principal  emendations,  they 
can  only  be  attributed,  as  they  have  been,  to  the  author 
himself.  And  then  the  proposition  for  William  Shake- 
speare must  be,  that  they  were  all  made  before  his  death, 
if  not  before  he  retired  from  London ;  and  this  (it  is  per- 
haps conceivably  possible)  he  might  have  done  as  easily  as 
he  could  write  the  "  Tempest,"  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  and 
the  "Henry  Vin.,"  between  1610  and  1618,  and  the 
"Othello"  before  1616.  But  the  theory  also  requires  us 
to  believe  that  he  furnished  the  new  and  amended  manu- 
script copies  to  the  theatre,  which  were  "  the  true  original 
copies"  in  the  hands  of  Heming  and  Condell,  seven  years 
later,  the  "  Othello "  inclusive.  Having  no  regard  for  his 
reputation  and  fame  as  an  author,  why  should  he  take  all 
this  trouble  and  pains  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  theatres 
which  he  had  left  ?  Or,  having  such  regard,  why  should 
he  wholly  neglect  to  collect  and  publish  them  himself?  Or 
if  prevented  by  death,  how  should  he  fail  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  their  preservation  and  publication  afterwards? 
And  finally,  having  furnished  to  the  theatre  the  finished 
manuscript  of  the  "  Othello,"  before  1616,  how  should  there 
be  such  a  difference  between  the  quarto  and  the  folio,  when 
the  manuscript  for  both  must  have  come  from  the  theatre, 
if  not  from  the  hands  of  Heming  and  Condell  ?  And,  in 
either  case,  how  .should  an  old  and  imperfect  copy  have 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  when  the  complete 
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and  perfect  manuscript  had  been  in  the  actual  use  of  the 
theatre  for  more  than  seven  years ! 

But  if  the  real  author  were  still  living  to  make  these 
revisions  himself,  the  whole  mystery  would  be  explained, 
and  especially  this  enigma  of  the  "  Othello,"  which  so  much 
requires  explanation ;  and  the  comparison  of  a  single  pas- 
sage like  the  following  is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  raise  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  &ct  was  so.  In  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act,  we  find  this  expression  — 

"  the  thought  whereof 

Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  g^w  my  inwards  ** :  — 

and  these  lines,  not  found  in  the  quarto  of  1622,  were 
inserted  in  the  speech  of  Brabantio  (Act  I.  Sc  2)  in  the 
Folio:*— 

^  Judge  me  the  world,  if  *t  is  not  gross  in  sense, 
That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abus*d  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals, 
That  waken  motion. — I  *11  have  *t  disputed  on; 
*T  is  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking." 

AU  this  is  in  exact  keeping  with  Bacon's  ideas  of  <'  mineral 
medicines,"  that  were  '^  safer  for  the  outward  than  inward 
parts,"  and  of  the  efiects  which  they  may  produce ;  as  in 
a  speech  he  uses  the  figure  of  ^*  a  certain  violent  and  min- 
eral spirit  of  bitterness." 

It  is  possible,  too,  to  suppose  that  these  improved  orig- 
inal manuscripts  may  have  passed  from  the  theatre  into  the 
hands  of  Heming  and  Condell ;  that  they  were  submitted 
to  the  Master  of  the  Revels  for  license  and  then  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers ;  and  that,  being  superseded  in 
the  use  of  the  stage  by  the  printed  plays,  they  may  have 
finally  gone  to  destruction  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult,  as 
Mr.  Halliwell  observes,  to  account  for  their  total  disappear- 
ance. And  it  is  certainly  a  little  remarkable,  that  neither 
these  editors,  who  took  the  pains  to  collect  and  publish 
these  works,  should  have  preserved  a  single  manuscript  as 
1  White's  8haket.j  XI.,  Notes,  484. 
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a  memorial  of  their  departed  fellow,  nor  any  member  of  his 
&mily,  as  a  memento  in  his  own  handwriting  <^  so  distin- 
guished a  poet,  their  ancestor ;  and  that  not  a  single  paper 
of- his  writing  diould  have  been  handed  down  within  the 
reach  of  any  tradition.  But  nothing  definite  can  be 
founded  on  an  argument  of  thb  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  taking  Francis  Bacon  for  the  author, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  original  manuscript  copies  would 
be  kept  a  secret  of  his  private  cabinet ;  and  that  transcripts 
only  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Shakespeare  would 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  players.  The  remark  that 
he  never  bk>tted  out  a  line  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
manuscripts  which  they  saw  were  in  his  handwriting,  with 
which  they  must  have  been  acquainted.  After  his  death, 
it  would  become  necessary  for  the  real  author  to  find  some 
other  cover  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  His  fellow- 
actors,  Heming  and  Condell,  might  be  selected  to  stand  in 
his  place  as  ostensible  editors.  Little  more  would  be  re- 
quired than  the  use  of  their  names.  The  dedication  and 
prefieu^  would  be  written  by  the  author  himself:  they  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Ben  Jonson.  The 
proof-sheets  could  be  privately  sent  to  his  chambers  in 
Bedfbrd  House,  or  in  Gray's  Inn,  or  the  matter  of  proof- 
reading may  have  been  left  to  the  printer.  All  thb  would 
imply  that  Heming  and  Condell  became  parties  to  the 
secret ;  in  such  case,  they  would  feel  no  interest  in  the 
manuscripts;  and  the  arrangement  with  them  must  have 
been  made,  if  at  all,  as  early  as  1622,  or  soon  after  the 
date  of  Bacon's  fall  fhMn  the  woolsack  and  his  banishment 
to  his  books  and  private  studies  at  Gorhambury,  Bedford 
House,  and  (Tray's  Inn«  The  original  manuscripts,  of 
course,  Bacon  would  take  care  to  destroy,  if  determined 
that  the  secret  should  die  with  him. 

We  know  from  Bacon's  will,  that  he  directed  lus  servant^ 
Henry  Percy,  to  d^ver  to  his  brother.  Sir  John  Constable, 
all  his  manuscript  compositions  and  fragments,  to  be  pub- 
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iished  as  he  might  see  fit,  taking  ''the  advice  of  Mr.  Selden 
and  Mr.  Herbert  of  the  Inner  Temple,**  and  also  desired 
his  brother  Constable  and  Sir  William  Boswell,  presently 
after  his  decease,  to  take  into  their  hands  all  his  papers 
whatsoerer,  ^  which  are  either  in  cabinets,  boxes,  or  presses, 
and  them  to  seal  up  until  they  may  at  their  leisure  peruse 
them.**  ^  It  would  seem  proboble  that  all  these  manuscripts 
and  papers  remained  locked  up  for  some  fourteen  months 
after  his  death,  when  letters  of  administration  were  granted 
to  Sir  Thomas  Rich  and  Mr.  Thomas  Meautys,  and  that 
afterwards  the  greater  part  (at  least)  of  the  manuscripts 
came  into  the  custody  of  Dr.  Rawley,  his  former  chaplain 
and  secretary ;  though  some  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
carried  to  Holland  by  Sir  William  Boswell,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Isaa<;  Gniter,  who  published  a  part  of  them 
at  Amsterdam  in  1653.  Gruter's  preface  mentions  certain 
moral  and  pcditical  pieces  which  were  not  published  by  him, 
and  which,  according  to  Mr.  Speddtng,^  remain  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  unless  they  were  transferred  to  Dr.  Rawley  to 
be  included  in  the  Oputcula  of  1658.  As  late  as  1652-5, 
certain  letters  of  Isaac  Gruter  state  that  there  still  remained, 
in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Rawley,  other  manuscripts  of  the 
"Verulamian  workmanship,'*  which,  bdng  ''committed  to 
&ithful  privacy,**  were  as  yet "  denied  to  the  public.'*  The 
actual  character  of  these  writings  is  not  stated,  but,  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  correspondence  and  the  relations  of 
the  parties,  it  may  be  distinctly  gathered  that  they  were 
fragments  of  a  philosophical,  political,  or  moral  nature  in 
prose.  There  appears  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  any 
inference  beyond  this.  Had  the  manuscripts  of  these  plays 
been  left  in  existence  by  Bacon,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  we  should  never  have  heard  oi  them,  and  that  they 
should  even  have  escaped  the  late  thorough  research  of 
Mr.  Spedding.    He  must  have  destroyed  them  before  hia 

1  Bacomana,  203;  Craik's  Bacon,  323. 
«  Preface,  Wcrhs  (Boston),  V.  187-196. 
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death,  if  this  theory  be  true :  any  other  supposition  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  inadmissible.  Why  he  should  desire 
such  a  secret  to  be  buried  with  him,  may  be  considered  in 
another  place :  at  present,  we  must  take  the  fact  to  be  so. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  is  made  to  appear,  out  of  this 
critical  comparison  of  copies  and  this  modem  research  into 
the  history  of  the  Folio,  necessarily  to  exclude,  or  essen- 
tially to  contradict,  the  hypothesis,  that  this  Folio  may 
have  been  published  at  the  secret  instance  and  under  the 
general  direction  of  Lord  Bacon  himself;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  greater  negligence  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  some  parts  of  it  than  is  consistent  with  our  ideas, 
at  this  day,  of  that  particular  and  especial  care,  which  the 
exquisite  taste  and  personal  feeling  of  such  an  author 
would  lead  us  to  expect  in  such  a  work.  The  credit  due 
to  the  Folio  for  authenticity  must  be  increased  in  the  same 
degree  that  it  is  rendered  probable  that  it  was  printed  in 
this  manner ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  Lord  Bacon  was 
exclusively  engaged,  at  this  very  time,  in  contemplations 
and  studies  in  close  retirement,  continuing  his  philosophical 
labors,  completing  his  instaurations  of  all  science,  and  care- 
Ailly  preparing  for  the  press  new  and  improved  editions  of 
works  already  published.  He  was  thus  sedulously  endeav- 
oring to  put  a  fitting  close  to  the  labors  of  his  life  by  care- 
fully transmitting  to  posterity  what  he  deemed  worthy  of 
preservation. 

About  the  22d  of  June,  1621,  at  the  King's  direction,  he 
retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Gorhambury,  where  he  re- 
mained until  sometime  in  the  summer  of  1622.  On  the 
1st  of  September,  1621,  he  writes  thus  to  Buckingham:  — 
"  I  am  much  fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life ;  but  yet  I 
shall  so  spend  my  time  as  shall  not  decay  my  abilities  for 
use."  *  In  another  letter  from  Gorhambury,  dated  Febru- 
ary Sd,  1621-2,'  he  expresses  a  desire  to  get  back  to  Lon- 

1  Letter,  Wcrrkt  (Philad.),  HI.  186. 

s  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  year  began,  in  those  days,  on  the  25th 
of  March,  and  not  as  now  on  the  1st  day  of  January.  Letter  to  Bucking- 
luun,  Work$  (Philad.),  m.  141. 
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don,  where,  as  he  says,  '^  I  could  have  helps  at  hand  for  my 
writings  and  studies,  wherein  I  spend  my  time."  In  a 
memorandum  made  for  an  expected  interview  with  the 
King,  sometime  in  1622,  he  writes  thus:  —  "My  story  is 
proved :  I  may  thank  your  Majesty ;  for  I  heard  him  note 
of  Tasso,  that  he  could  know  which  poem  he  made  when 
he  was  in  good  condition,  and  which  when  he  was  a  beg- 
gar :  I  doubt  he  could  make  no  such  observation  of  me." 
Perhaps  not,  your  lordship.  During  the  autumn  of  1622, 
his  letters  are  dated  from  Bedford  House,  in  London,  and 
by  the  8th  of  March,  1623,  he  had  returned  to  his  old 
lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn.  In  a  letter  dated  thence,  March 
22,  1622-3,  he  says :  —  «  Myself  for  quiet  and  the  better  to 
hold  out,  am  retired  tp  Gray's  Inn;  for  when  my  chief 
friends  were  gone  so  far  ofi^  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a 
cell."^  So  Prospero,  thrust  from  his  dukedom,  is  again 
**  master  of  a  full  poor  cell,"  where, 

**  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness," 

he  is  "  wrapt  in  secret  studies  " :  —  (  Tenyi>e$ty  Act  L  Sc,  2.) 

**  Tliis  cell *s  my  court:  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  70a  look  in."  —  lb.  Act  V,  8c,  1. 

And  in  June,  1623,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew :  — 
^  It  is  true  my  labors  are  now  most  set  to  have  those  works 
I  had  formerly  published,  as  that  of  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, that  of  Henry  YIL,  that  of  the  Essays,  being  retract- 
ate,  and  made  more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not"  ^  Of 
these  ^'  good  pens  "  Ben  Jonson  was  one,  and  Greorge 
Herbert  another.  Again,  in  1623,  he  writes  to  Prince 
Charles :  — «  For  Henry  the  Vm.,  to  deal  plainly  with 
your  highness,  I  did  despair  of  my  health  this  summer,  as 
I  was  glad  to  choose  some  such  work  as  I  might  compass 
within  days;  so  far  was  I  from  entering  into  a  work  of 

1  Letter  to  Cottington,  Worhi  (Mont),  XII.  i89;  (Philad.),  III.  14S. 
s  Letter,  Worhi  (Philad.),  m.  151. 
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leDgih It  begmn  fike  a  fable  of  &e  poets  \  but  it 

deaerveth  all  ia  a  piece  a  worthy  narration.''  ^  In  the  thick 
crowding  exigencies  of  this  time,  and  in  the  long  liat  of 
works  given  to  the  world  during  the  five  years  next  preced- 
ing his  death,  some  explanation  nmy  be  found,  if  it  be 
required,  for  a  amnewhat  negligent  correction  of  the  press, 
when  ^  these  trifles  "  were  in  question. 

Steevens  and  others  have  thought  they  could  discover  in 
the  Dedication  and  Prefkce  to  the  Fcdio  some  traces  of  the 
hand  of  Ben  Jonson.  But  surely  with  more  reason  it  may 
be  said,  that  in  the  thought,  style*  and  diction  of  both,  there 
is  exhiUted  the  very  soul  of  the  real  Shakespeare  himself; 
as  it  were,  ex  pede  Herculem.  True,  the  story  of  the  players 
in  commendation  of  Shakespeare,  that  he  never  blotted  out 
a  line  ("there  never  was  a  more  groundless  report,"  says 
Pope),  b  repeated  in  the  Prefoce.  But  it  is  known  that 
Ben  Jonson  was  an  intimate  fHend  and  great  admirer  of 
Bacon,  and  so  fine  a  joke  as  this  must  have  been  for  him 
would  not  fiul  to  impress  the  mind  of  Bacon  as  well ;  for, 
as  Ben  Jonson  tells  us,  he  could  with  difficulty  '<  spare  or 
pass  by  a  jest"  Jonson  also  writes  of  ^  my  gentle  Shake- 
speare,"— 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  rnoBt  sweat, 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 
Upon  the  Moses  anrile.*' 

And  so,  according  to  the  Dedication  and  Pre&ce, "  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies  " 
he  would  see  published  from  ^the  true  original  copies 
(which  he  would  know  to  be  such),  and  dedicated  to  that 
**  Most  Noble  and  Incomparable  Paire  of  Brethren,"  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  patrons  of  learning 
and  of  the  theatre,  his  particular  fiiends,  before  he  also 
should  take  his  departure,  and  not  have  '^  the  fate  to  be 
executor  of  his  own  writings,"  though  he  could  not  ^  but 
1  Letter,  TUd  162-3. 
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know  their  dignity  greater  than  to  descend  to  the  read- 
ing of  these  trifles."  But  the  ^'Orphanes"  should  have 
^  Guardians,  without  amhition  either  of  selfe-profit  or  fiune : 
onely  to  Iseep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend  and  Fel- 
low alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare.**  lliese  plays  had  ^  had 
their  triall  alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales,"  and  they 
should  "  now  come  forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of 
Court  than  any  purchased  Letters  of  commendation  "  (exe- 
cutors, orphans,  guardians,  trials,  appeals,  and  decrees  of 
court  were  now  ready  on  the  tongue  of  the  ex-chancellor), 
**  cured  and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and  all  the  rest,  ab- 
solute in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them "  (what  no 
one  could  better  certify,  "  quam  historiam  legitimam  et  om- 
mhus  numeris  suis  ahsolutam  "  * )  ;  for  he  was  "  a  happie 
imitator  of  Nature"  (whereof  the  great  "interpreter  of 
Nature"  might  be  sensible),  and  "  a  most  gentle  expresser 
of  it  What  he  thought  he  uttered  with  that  easinesse 
that  wee  have  scarce  received  a  blot  in  his  papers  "  (what 
he  could  not  spare  to  mention),  and  "  his  wit  could  no  more 
lie  hid  than  it  could  be  lost  **  (as  witness  these  records  of 
it,  which  should  not  perish).  He  was  to  be  read  "  againe 
and  againe ;  for  if  then  you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are 
in  some  manifest  danger  not  to  understand  him."  So 
Heming  and  Condell  would  '^  leave  you  to  other  of  his 
Friends,  whom,  if  you  need,  can  be  your  guides ;  if  you 
need  them  not,  you  can  leade  yourselves  and  others ;  and 
such  readers"  they  wished  him. 

Indeed  it  is  altogether  such  a  dedication  and  prefSEice  as 
might  be  expected  from  this  "  Jupiter  in  a  thatch'd  house,*' 
this  secret  inquisitor  of  nature,  learning,  and  art;  who  in  his 
youth  had  taken  "  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province  " ;  whose 
"  vast  contemplative  ends  "  had  embraced  "  the  image  of 
the  universal  world  " ;  but  who,  in  respect  of  these  trifles, 
still  preferred  to  die  with  his  mask  on.  And  such  readers 
would  he  wish  to  have,  who  knew  the  danger,  perhaps  felt 
1  Dt  Aug,  Scient,  L.  n.  c  5.,  Worki  (Boaton),  II.  902. 
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the  certainty,  that  his  own  age  would  not  fully  understand 

him ;  but  he  would  take  care  that  these  same  trifles  should 

be  secured  to  the  possession  of  those  ^  next  ages "  which 

might  be  able  to  comprehend  him  aright    And  he  has  left 

us  also,  perhaps  unwittingly,  the  guides  to  the  knowledge 

of  who  as  well  as  what  this  ^our  Shakespeare"  was; 

though 

^  As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
Ab  'twere  a  careless  trifle  '*:  —  Macbeth,  ActLScL 

or,  as  he  himself  says  of  Aristotle,  *^  as  one  that  had  been 
a  challenger  of  all  the  world,  and  raised  infinite  contradic- 
tion ; "  ^  or  as  one  that  had  been  about  to  leave  the  shores 
of  earth,  and  had  cast  a  lingering  look  behind  upon  a  thing 
known  to  be  ^  immortal  as  himself" ;  as  the  sonnet  sings : 

'*  If  my  dear  lore  were  bat  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  fortane*s  bastard  be  unfiither'd, 
As  subject  to  Timers  love,  or  to  Time's  hate, 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gathered. 
No,  it  was  boilded  far  from  accident, 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  fialls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 
Whereto  th'  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls: 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  Heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short  number*d  hours. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime." 

SoHnei  exxiv,^ 
1  WorJa  (Boston),  XIL  264. 

<  Shakei,  Sofmete,  (Fac^mile  of  the  ed.  of  1609,  entitled  **  Shake-speaies 
SouMts:  Never  before  Imprinted;")  London,  1862. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PBELDOKARIES.— BACON. 

"  Thou  Shalt  know  Um  num 
8y  <iie  Athoitoa  gwnwnte  h«  hath  on."  — JIGJ.  iV.  Dip.,  n.  8. 

§  1.   CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS. 

In  the  outset  of  the  mquiry,  the  contemporaneousnefB 
of  the  two  men  between  whom  the  question  in  hand  is  sup- 
posed to  lie,  the  comparative  dates  of  their  several  works, 
and  the  leading  facts  and  events  of  their  lives,  must  come 
under  special  consideration,  though  briefly,  as  fundamental 
and  very  important  The  general  impression  that  has  pre- 
vailed hitherto,  or  until  very  lately,  respecting  the  character 
and  genius  of  Lord  Bacon  and  the  scope  of  his  philoso- 
phy, has  been,  and  is,  of  itself^  a  huge  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  proposition  that  he  could  ever  have  been  a 
poet  at  all.  A  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  under 
the  light  of  judicious  criticism,  will  effectually  dispel  this 
cloud  of  error.  For  the  most  part,  all  true  notion  of  the 
man  has  been  obscured  in  a  murky  atmosphere  of  political 
obfbscation,  a  kind  of  scientific  haze,  misunderstanding, 
misconception,  and  stupid  mistake.  Concerning  him,  as  of 
many  other  men  and  things  in  the  times  long  past,  human 
villanies  have  been  written  into  the  semblance  of  illustri- 
ous history,  wherein  vice  is  put  on  a  par  with  virtue,  and 
the  highest  virtue  below  the  par  of  vice ;  in  which  soaring 
intellect  is  subordinated  to  common-place  ability,  imagina- 
tion held  to  be  a  species  of  folly  or  insanity,  and  metaphys- 
ics treated  as  synonymous  with  moonshine ;  in  which  books 

are  rated  as  fit  food  for  worms,  and  to  be  <^  drowned  in 
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book-learning "  b  incontinently  reckoned  as  a  ^squalifica- 
tion  for  the  duties  of  life,  whilst  a  certain  overplus  of  com- 
mon sense  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  all  that  is  great  or 
good ;  in  which  much  learning  is  deemed  worse  than  use* 
less,  philosophy  a  monomania  or  a  crime,  all  poets  vagrants, 
and  the  summum  bonum  no  more  nor  less  than  Lord  Coke's 
industrious  money-getting  chief  end  of  man.^  This  inade- 
quate and  altogether  unsadsfactory  accennt  of  the  matter 
had  its  origin  in  the  confusions  of  a  tyrannical  reign,  in  a 
court  and  tin^  as  corrupt  as  anything  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Italian  or  the  later  Roman  story,  and  in  the  general 
ignorance  in  an  age  that  was  on  the  whole  very  dark, 
tiboi^  some  br^t  stars  twinkled  in  the  firmament  of  it ; 
and  it  has  been  continued  through  the  suceeedmg  ages; 
winch  hanre  been  growing  only  less  and  less  dark,  down 
to  o«r  times^  Basil  Montagu's  meagre  sketch  of  Bacon's 
liib  began  to  throw  some  Ugbt  ittto  th^e  scarcely  penetra- 
ble obscurations.  Lord  CnnpbelTs  superfiaal  view  of  i!bt 
great  Chancellor,*  not  attempting  to  get  clear  of  the  fogs, 
and  taking  Pope's  ep^am  for  basis  and  text,  makes  one 
half  of  his  life  and  character  as  brilliant  as  sunlight,  and  the 
other  as  bbck  as  Erebus,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  <^  a 
libel  than  a  life.  The  diligent  researches,  however,  of  later 
sdiolars  have  giren  to  the  wortd  an  excellent  and  reliable 
edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  and  broi^t  forth  many  new 
and  interesting  data  conceran^  him,  which  maj  be  said  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  historic  truth.^  The  *^  Personal  History  " 
and  the  "  Stwy  "  of  Mr.  Dix<m,*  and  the  «  Letters  and  Life  " 
by  Mr.  Spedding,  in  a  more  complete  detail  of  dates,  rec- 
ords, facts,  and  circumstances,  with  due  reverence  for  the 
genius  and  character  of  their  hero,  and  in  much  nearer  sym- 

1  Ounpbeir^  Ztoev  of  the  aiefJvt.  (Phflad.,  1851),  I.  279. 

^Lhetqftke  Lord  Chan,  (Vhilad^  1851),  IL 

•Bacon't  Works,  by  Speddin^r,  JsxhB^ and  Heflth,  Boston,  1860-18^;  LeU 
ten  and  lAfe  of  Frandi  Bacon,  by  James  Spedding,  London,  186 1-S. 

^Fergonal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,  Boston,  1861;  Story  of  Lord  BqomCs 
£i/e,L«Bdoii,1869. 
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pathy  with  the  true  nature  aEiid  qtia^  of  the  man,  have  pre- 
sented the  great  English  orator,  jurist^  statesman,  and  phil- 
osopher, in  a  very  new  light ;  but  even  these  come  fiu*  ^ort 
of  exhibiting  a  full  and  adequate  picture  of  the  learning, 
pyiosophy,  purposes,  and  scope  of  this  ''learned  Magician.'' 
Macaulay  ^  could  see  nothing'in  him  but  a  certain  physical 
science  of  practical  frmt ;  Delia  Bsicon  ^  discoyered  in  him 
a  great  deal  more  than  Macaulay ;.  Emerson,'  more,  per- 
haps, than  Delia  Bacon,  finding  that  he  aseended  to  the 
spring-head  of  all  science ;  and  Pnrfl  Craik  is  certainly  not 
bO  very  &r  wrong  when  he  says :  ''  Bacon  belongs  not  to 
mathematieal  or  natural  science^  but  to  literature  and  to 
moral  scienee  kt  it»  most  extensive  aceeptadon — ^to  the 
realm  of  Imaglaation,  of  wit,  of  eloquence,  of  sestheties,  of 
history,  of  jurisprudence^  of  politieal  pinlosophy,  of  logic, 
of  metaphysics,  and  the  investigation  of  the  powers  and 
operadona  of  the  human  mind,''*  and  (as  he  might  have 
added)  ''the  order,  operation,  and  Mind  of  Nature."  ^ 

Francis  Bacon,  son  of  the  Lord-Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  was  borft  at  Y^k  Hoose  in  London^  on  the  22d  day 
of  January,  1561,  and  so  wag  three  years  and  three  months 
older  than  Williifflfi  Shakespeare.  In  the  tlnrteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  entered  Trinity  Cc^lege,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1577,  after  enrolling  bis  name  at  Qmj^s  Inn  for  the  sake 
Of  "andesty^"  went  with  Sk  Axsaets^  Padet  t6  the  Court  of 
Paris,  where  h«  remained  uBtU  1579,  wheti,  has  fktther  hav- 
ing suddenly  died  before  having  made  such  ample  provi- 
sion for  Uiis  yetrngestsott,  as  be  had  intended  kt  due  time, 
be  was  induced  to  return  home,  and  began  his  terms  at 
6ra/s  Inn,  in  June  of  that  year,  seeii^  now  no  better  pros- 
pect before  hhn  than  the  profession  of  the  law,  with  some 

^.ESm^m  on  BacouL 

9  Phil  of  Shakt.  Ptap  Pi^hUM,  Bostoa,  1S67. 
*  RtpretmUatkw  Men. 

^HUL  of  Eng,  lAL  md  Ltrngrngt^  hj  Gwtfst  L.  Craik,  LL.  t>.  (New 
7oik,  1862,)  I.  616. 
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hope  of  prefennent  in  the  state;  and  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1582,  he  was  called  to  the  Utter  Bar  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  While  in  Paris,  we  may  presume  he  had  made  him- 
self master  of  the  French  language,  and  probahly  of  the 
Italian  and  Spamsh  also,  if  not  before,  besides  superadding 
to  the  manners  of  the  English  Court  something  of  the 
polish  of  the  French.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  charged 
with  bearing  a  diplomatic  despatch  to  the  virgin  Queen,  in 
which  he  was  mentioned  as  ^  of  great  hope,  and  endued 
with  many  good  and  singular  parts."  In  1584,  with  the 
help  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh,  he  is  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  two  boroughs,  and,  not  much  later,  ventures  to 
undertake  a  ^Letter  of  Advice  to  Queen  Elizabeth;"  but 
in  1586,  he  is  still  living,  "  as  it  were,  in  umhrd,  and  not 
in  public  or  frequent  action,"  and  his  bashful  nature  and 
studious  seclusion  are  mistaken  to  his  prejudice  for  pride 
and  arrogance.*  In  1587,  when  William  Shakespeare  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Londou,  Francis  Bacon  has  become 
a  Bencher,  and  sits  at  the  Reader's  table,  in  Gray's  lun, 
and,  at  the  Christmas  Revels  of  that  year,  he  assists  the 
Grentlemc^n  of  his  Inn  in  getting  up  the  tragedy  of  the 
^  l^Osfortunes  of  Arthur,"  and  certain  masques  and  dumb- 
shows,  for  which  he  writes,  at  least,  some  ^additional 
speeches,"  to  be  exhibited  before  the  Queen  at  Green- 
wich,^ while  William  Shakespeare  is  yet  but  a  mere  ^  ser- 
vitor "  at  the  Blackfnars,  and  still  unsuspected  of  being 
the  author  of  anything.  In  1588-9,  he  is  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Liverpool,  having  already  acquired  an  as- 
cendency as  an  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
writes  a  paper  on  Church  Controversies,  and  a  draft  of  a 
letter  for  Secretary  Walsingham  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen's  government  towards  Papists  and  Dissenters,  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  Archbishop,  his  old  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge.   About  the  year  1590,  he  makes  the  acquaintance 

1  Spedding's  LeUert  and  Lift^  I.  59. 

*  Ck>mer'B  EoL  Dram,  Potiry,  L  967;  Kiii^t*8  Biog,  ofShahu.,  8M. 
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of  the  rising  young  Earl  of  Essex,  also  a  Cambridge 
scholar,  whose  literary  abilities,  varied  accomplishments, 
comprehensive  views,  and  love  for  the  liberal  arts,  were 
much  in  accord  with  his  own.  He  pursues  his  studies  at 
Gray's  Inn,  making  an  occasional  visit  to  his  mother's 
coimtry-seat  of  Gorhambury,  and  for  the  vacations  and 
greater  intervals  of  leisure  from  Law  and  the  Court,  he 
has  his  retired  and  comfortable  lodge  at  Twickenham  Park, 
an  estate  of  his  brother  Edward,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  Thames,  near  Twickenham  (a  place  afterwards  famous 
as  the  residence  of  Pope),  where,  as  early  as  1592,  through 
the  interest  of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  has  the 
honor  of  a  visit  from  the  Queen  herself,  and  presents  her 
with  a  Sonnet  in  compliment  to  that  '^  generous  noble- 
man;"^ and  here  also,  in  after  years,  the  Queen  honors 
him  with  her  presence,  on  various  occasions,  and  frequent 
opportunities  occur  of  addressing  other  Sonnets  to  his 
sovereign  mistress's  eyebrow,  though  professing  (as  he 
says  in  parenthesis)  ^  not  to  be  a  poet"  His  habits  are 
regular,  fiiigal,  and  temperate,  and  his  life  pure,  but-h^  ^ 
Jivesjike-a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  member  of  Parliament  '^  ^  ^ 
and  a  courtier ;  Hnd  wWi  compafaiavely  little  ready  money  ,  !, 
and  means  rather  in  prospect  than  in  possession,  and  wilh  [ 
these  expensive  ways,  he  is  at  length  compelled  to  get 
help  from  the  Lombards  and  Jews.  The  Queen  grants 
him  the  reversion  of  the  Clerkship  of  the  Star-Chamber, 
which,  not  coming  into  possession  before  1608,  was  but 
as  '^  another  man's  ground  buttailing  upon  his  house ;  which 
might  mend  his  prospect  but  did  not  fill  his  bam."  With 
little  professional  business,  and  no  promotion  coming,  he 
ventures  to  address  a  letter  (1592)  to  Lord  Burghley,  ^  the 
Atlas  of  this  commonwealth,"  as  he  styles  him,  the  "  hon- 
our "  of  his  house,  and  "  the  second  founder  "  of  his  **  poor 
estate,"  in  which  he  says :  "I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient; 
one-and-thirty  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  hour- 
i  Nichols*  Progreaes  of  Q,  EUe.  (London,  1828),  HI.  190. 
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glass.  My  health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  confirmed ;  and  I 
do  not  fear  that  action  shall  impair  it,  because  I  account 
my  ordinary  course  of  study  and  meditation  to  be  mora 
painful  than  most  parts  of  action  are.  I  ever  bear  a 
mind  (in  some  middle  place  that  I  could  discharge)  to 
serve  her  Majesty;  not  as  a  man  bom  under  Sol,  that 
loveth  honour;  nor  under  Jufnter^  that  loveth  business, 
(for  the  contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away  wholly) ; 
but  as  a  man  bom  under  an  excellent  Sovereign,  that  de- 
serveth  the  dedication  of  all  men's  abilities.  .  .  Again  the 
meanness  of  my  estate  doth  s<Hnewhat  move  me;  for 
though  I  cannot  accuse  myself  that  I  am  either  prodigal 
or  slothfiil,  yet  my  health  is  not  to  spend,  nor  my  course 
to  get  Lastiy,  I  confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative 
ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends;  for  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  province.  .  .  Thb,  whether  it  be 
curiosity,  or  vain  glory,  or  nature,  or  (if  one  take  it  favor* 
ably)  philanthropuz,  is  so  fixed  in  my  mind  as  it  cannot  be 
removed.  .  .  And  if  your  Lordship  will  not  carry  me  on, 
I  will  not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who  reduced  himself  with 
contemplation  to  voluntary  poverty;  but  this  I  will  do: 
I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I  have,  and  purchase  some 
lease  of  quick  revenue,  or  some  office  of  gain  that  shall  be 
executed  by  deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service, 
and  become  some  sorry  book-maker,  or  a  true  pioneer  in 
that  mine  of  tmth  which  (he  said)  lay  so  deep."*  Not 
far  fi-om  this  time  were  written  the  speeches  in  Praise  of 
t^e  Queen  and  in  Praise  of  Ejiowledge,  doubtiess  in- 
tended for  a  Masque  to  be  exhibited  before  her  upon  some 
occasion  of  which  there  is  no  record,  further  than  that  on 
the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  day,  in  1592,  a  Device  was 
presented  by  Essex.^  Not  much  later,  we  find  him  read- 
ing Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Seneca,  the  Psalms,  the  Prov- 
erbs, Erasmus*  Adagio,  and  various  French  and  Italian 
authors ;  in  short,  taking  a  survey  of  all  the  ancient  and 
1  Spedding's  LeU^n  md  Uf%,  I.  lOi.  «  T&idL  I.  IflO. 
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modem  learning,  and  making  notes,  abstracts,  and  a 
^Promus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies."  At  the  same 
time,  Robert  Greene  discovers  that  a  new  poet  has  arisen, 
who  is  getting  to  be  ^  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey." 
He  soon  begins  to  be  pestered  with  duns  and  Jews'  bonds, 
and  is  ^  poor  and  sick,  working  for  bread."  His  brother 
Anthony  now  occupies  rooms  in  Gra/s  Inn,  having  re- 
turned in  impaired  health  from  his  travels  abroad,  where 
he  has  even  had  a  Papist  in  his  service  to  the  great  horror 
of  the  good  Lady  Ann,  his  mother,  a  fiery,  vehement,  pious, 
grave,  and  affectionate  soul,  in  creed  a  Calvinist,  and  in 
morals  a  Puritan  of  the  stricter  sect,  who  enjcnns  upon 
him  to  "*  use  prayer  twice  in  a  day,"  and  suggests  that  his 
brother  Francis  "  is  too  negligent  herein : "  without  relig- 
ion, there  is  little  to  be  expected  for  either  of  them  from 
the  orthodox  Lord  Treasurer.  The  good  mother  also 
begins  to  observe  that  Francis  is  '<  continually  sickly,  .  . 
by  untimely  going  to  bed,  and  then  musing  nescto  quid 
when  he  should  sleep."  We  get  only  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  his  private  and  secret  studies,  or  of  the  exigencies  that 
made  them  private. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
theatre-going  young  lords  and  courtiers,  Essex,  Southamp- 
ton, Rutiand,  Montgomery,  and  the  rest,  and  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1593,  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  on  a  visit  of  ''three 
hours  to  Francis  Bacon  and  his  brother  Anthony,  at 
Twickenham  Park,"  where  he  promises  ''to  set  up  his 
whole  rest  of  favour  and  credit "  with  the  Queen  for  "  Mr. 
Francis  Bacon's  preferment  before  Mr.  Edward  Coke."* 
He  becomes  attached  to  the  party  and  service  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  is  made  his  confidential  friend,  political 
counsellor,  and  legal  adviser,  in  September  following ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  his  brother  Anthony  becomes  Essex*s 
Secretary.  The  "Venus  and  Adonis"  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  in  April,  1593,  and  was  printed  in  the 

'  Kicb(^*  Prr>g,  of  Q,  EUz,,  HI.  190,  n.  (2). 
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same  year.  The  author  (if  it  were  Bacon)  did  not  mean 
to  profess  to  be  a  poet,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  under  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare; 
and  the  ^  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  entered  in  May,  1594,  soon 
follows.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  the  earlier  plays  are  al- 
ready upon  the  stage,  and  are  generally  taken  to  be  the 
work  of  William  Shakespeare,  though  none  of  them  have 
been  as  yet  printed  imder  his  name;  but  Greene  and 
Chettle  have  uttered  their  sharp  protest  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  "  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers," 
denouncing  him  as  *'  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum  ^  and 
"the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey."  It  is  in  August, 
1594,  that  we  get  some  further  insight  into  the  more  inti- 
mate relations  of  these  theatre-loving  associates,  learning 
from  the  letters  of  Lady  Ann  Bacon,  first  made  public  by 
Mr.  Dixon,  that  they  are  having  plays  performed  at  An- 
thony's house,  near  the  Bull  Inn,  ^  very  much  to  the  de- 
light of  Essex  and  his  jovial  crew  "  (of  whom  Southampton 
is,  of  coiirse,  one),  but  as  the  pious  Lady  Ann  fears,  "  to 
the  peril  of  her  sons'  souls  ;**  for  plays  and  novels  are 
burnt  privately  by  the  Bishops,  and  publicly  by  the  Puri- 
tans. 

In  the  beginning  of  1593,  Bacon  made  that  celebrated 
speech  on  the  Subsidy,  which  boldly  sustained  the  privi- 
lege of  Parliament,  but  defeated  Burghley,  and  so  deeply 
ofiended  the  Queen,  that  he  was  denied  access  at  Court 
for  the  next  three  years;  though  after  much  solicitation 
of  his  friends,  and  being  too  great  a  favorite  with  her 
Majesty  to  be  wholly  cast  ofi^  she  had  so  far  relented  by 
the  month  of  Jtme,  1594,  as  to  employ  him  as  her  counsel 
{verhi  reg,  Miz.)  in  some  legal  business.  Nevertheless, 
Essex  undertook  to  make  good  his  engagement  of  his 
** whole  rest  of  favour  and  credit"  to  secure  his  prefer- 
ment to  the  place  of  Attorney-General  before  ^  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Coke."  Cecil  said  it  was  useless  to  think  of  office, 
when  he  was  denied  access  at  tiie  palace.     Another  ob- 
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jection  was,  that  he  had  had  but  little  or  no  practice 
in  the  courts;  and  to  obviate  this,  he  began  to  appear 
more  frequently  in  court  in  the  spring  of  1594,  arguing 
a  number  of  causes  with  great  learning  and  eloquence, 
so  that  Mr.  Grosnold,  who  heard  him,  observing  how  he 
"  spangled  his  speech "  with  "  imusual  words,"  was  per- 
suaded that  the  "  Bacon  would  be  too  hard  for  the  Cook  " ; 
but  Coke,  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  had  bowed  to  her 
Majesty's  prerogative,  taking  care  on  nearly  all  occa- 
sions to  give  satisfaction,  and  not  offence,  and  was  made 
Attorney-General,  the  "Cook"  proving  too  hard  for  the 
Bacon.  The  Solicitorship  still  remained.  Essex,  Eger- 
ton,  Burghley,  Cecil,  Greville,  and  a  host  of  friends,  con- 
tinued to  press  his  suit  for  this  "second  place,"  from 
March,  1594,  imtQ  November,  1595 ;  but  the  Queen  was 
in  "no  haste  to  determine  of  the  place."  Bacon,  whose 
"  nature  can  take  no  evil  ply,"  having  been  "  voiced  with 
great  expectation,"  and  "with  the  wishes  of  most  men 
to  the  hi^er  place,"  cannot  but  (conclude  with  himself 
^  that  no  man  ever  read  a  more  exquisite  disgrace."  ^  He 
nearly  resolves,  "with  this  disgrace"  of  his  fortune,  to 
retire  "  with  a  couple  of  men  to  Cambridge,"  and  there 
spend  his  life  in  "studies  and  contemplations,  without 
looking  back."  Essex  still  presses  the  matter  upon  every 
opportunity.  When  the  Queen  visits  him,  she  answers  that 
"  she  did  not  come  for  that,"  and  "  stops  his  mouth  ; "  and 
when  he  visits  her,  she  acknowledges  he  had  a  great  wit, 
and  an  excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good 
learning,  but  in  law  she  rather  thought  he  could  show  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  knowledge,  and  was  not  deep ;  and 
she  shows  "  her  mislike  of  the  suit "  as  well  as  he  his  "  af- 
fection in  it,"  and  thinks,  "  if  there  were  a  yielding,  it  was 

1  Letter  to  Ewex  (1694),  Works  (Mont.),  XH.  170.  Here  I  prefer  the 
leading  of  Montagu.  Mr.  Spedding,  taking  the  word  read  to  be  the  abbre- 
viation rec'd^  writes  received;  but  it  is  more  probably  the  same  Baconian 
idiom,  which  appears  again  in  the  Henry  VIIL  thus:  "  and  read  the  per- 
fect ways  of  honour.'*  —  LeUert  and  lAfe,  by  Spedduig,  I.  291. 
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fitter  to  be  "  of  his  side.^  After  July,  howeyer,  he  is  em- 
ployed as  Queen's  counsel,  but  when  the  Solicitorship  is 
named  (says  Essex),  ^she  did  fly  the  tilt,"  and  would  not 
see  him.  The  unfortunate  Subsidy  Speech  could  not  be 
forgiven,  and  the  matter  hangs  for  a  long  time  undeter- 
mined Bacon  keeps  his  terms  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  spends 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  Twickenham  Park,  or  at 
Essex's  house,  where  he  is  rapt  in  secret  studies  and 
philosophic  contemplations;  and  at  the  same  time,  both 
Essex  and  himself  are  busy  in  all  suitable  ways,  plying 
their  arts  to  regain  the  Queen's  favor.  Though  deei^y 
in  debt,  at  this  time,  Bacon  offers  her  the  present  of  a 
rich  and  cosUy  jewel,  which  she  declines  to  accept ;  thus, 
thinks  Greville,  almost  pronoimcing  sentence  of  despair. 
In  December,  1594,  the  Christmas  Revels  at  Gray's  Inn 
come  on.  They  are  gotten  up  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, this  year,  and  the  whole  Court  are  most  sump- 
tuously and  splendidly  entertained  with  plays,  masques, 
triumphs,  and  dumb  diows.  Lady  Aim  Bacon  writes  to 
Anthony,  that  she  ^  trusts  they  will  not  mum,  nor  mask, 
nor  sinfully  revel " ;  but  Francis,  as  before  in  1587,  and  aa 
other  later  occasions,  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  prepara- 
tions, writing  a  Masque,  for  one  thing,  which  Mr.  Sped- 
ding  finds  to  be  undcmbtedly  hb  work,  and  certain  humor- 
ous Regulations  for  ^  the  Heroical  Order  of  the  Helmet," 
and  other  pieces,  which  Mr.  Spedding  rather  thinks  not 
his  work ;  and  upon  this  same  occasion,  the  Shake^>earean 
^  Comedy  of  Errors  "  makes  its  first  appearance  upon  any 
stage,  pretty  certainly  also  the  work  of  Francis  Bacon  (as 
I  will  endeavor  to  show).  In  this  year  1594,  the  ^  Titus 
Audronicus^'  is  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  ^  Henry  VL"  (then  styled  the  ^  Con- 
tention of  the  Two  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster")  is 
first  printed,  and  the  third  part  (then  styled  the  ^True 
Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of  York")  follows  in  1595 ;  but  they 
had  been  written  long  before. 
1  EsBex  to  Bacon,  ( iS  Haj,  1694).— JXtoff  €md  Life,  by  Spedding,  1. 997. 
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Bacon  conttDues  to  be  assiduously  engaged  with  his 
public  avocations  and  his  private  studies.  Whether  from 
the  mortificalion  of  disappointment  or  the  effect  of  mid- 
night musings  when  he  should  be  asleep,  Ihe  good  mother 
observes,  again,  that  ^'  inward  secret  grief  hindereth  his 
health,**  and  ''everybody  saith  he  looks  thin  and  pale.'' 
Moreover,  when  her  ladyship  Is  applied  to  for  assistance 
in  the  way  of  meeting  his  pecuniary  obligations,  she  breaks 
out  furioudy  upon  "  that  bloody  Percy,"  and  "  that  Jones,'* 
as  ^  proud,  profane,  costly  fellows,  whose  being  about  him,'* 
she  verily  believes,  ^  th^  Lord  Gk>d  doth  mislike."  This 
was  his  servant  Henry  Percy,  in  whose  charge  he  left  his 
manuscripts  by  his  will.  The  particular  ground  of  Lady 
Ann's  dislike  of  his  men,  more  than  that  they  were  ex-, 
pensive,  does  not  appear ;  but  she  insinuates  that  ^  he  hath 
nourished  most  sinful  proud  villains  wilfuUy." 

During  the  year  1595,  he  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the 
shady  retirement  of  Twickenham  Park,  amidst  his  books 
and  flower-gardens,  abandoning  the  Court  altogether.  At 
length  he  concludes  that  he  was  taking  ''duty  too  exactly,'* 
and  not  "  according  to  the  dregs  of  this  age,"  and  fearing 
lest  his  unwonted  seclusion  should  be  interpreted  to  his 
prejudice  at  the  palace,  he  addresses  a  letter  to  the  Lord* 
Keeper  Puckering,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1595,  desiring  him 
to  apologize  to  her  Majesty  for  the  "nine  days*  wonder" 
of  his  absence;  for,  as  the  letter  proceeds,  "it  may  be, 
when  her  Majesty  hath  tried  otibers,  she  will  think  of  him 
that  she  hath  cast  aside.  For  I  will  take  it  upon  that 
which  her  Majesty  hath  often  said,  that  she  doth  reserve 
me,  and  not  reject  me."  ^  And  in  July,  the  Queen,  as  if 
to  keep  bis  courage  up,  or  in  recognition  of  his  professional 
services,  bestows  on  him  the  estate  of  Pitts ;  but  as  to  the 
Solicit(»^p,  it  is  probable  that  the  Cecils  and  the  Lord- 
Keeper  Puckering,  having  at  their  service  any  number  of 
Brograves,  Bran^waytes,  and  black-letter  Flemings,  not 
1  LeUer$  and  Life,  by  Spedding,  I.  800. 
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connected  with  a  rival  party,  have  fixed  all  that,  and  she 
will  hear  no  more  of  it  The  jealousy  of  the  Cecils,  oi 
Essex,  or  the  Subsidy  Speech  which  Burghley  thinks  to 
be  the  chief  difficulty,  and  which  Bacon  still  justifies  rather 
than  retracts,  finally  mars  all,  and  it  is  decided,  at  last,  that 
Sergeant  Fleming,  whose  best  qualification  seems  to  have 
been  the  negative  one  of  standing  in  nobod/s  way,  though 
admitted  by  Bacon  himself  not  to  be  any  such  ^  insufficient 
obscure  idole  man,"  as  that  his  appointment  could  justiy  be 
taken  as  a  personal  affront,  shall  be  made  Solicitor ;  and 
again, ''  no  man  ever  read  a  more  exquisite  disgrace  "  than 
Francis  Bacon.  He  cannot  refrain  frt)m  uttering  a  littie 
indignation  against  the  Lord  Keeper  for  ^  failing  him  and 
crossing  him  now  in  the  conclusion,  when  friends  are  best 
tried  " ;  but  he  takes  care  to  give  no  offence  to  the  Queen. 
In  October,  he  writes  to  the  Lord  Keeper  again :  "  I  am  now 
at  Twicknam  Park,  where  T  think  to  stay ;  for  her  Majes^ 
placing  a  Solicitor,  my  travail  shall  not  need  in  her  causes ; 
though  whensoever  her  Majesty  shall  like  to  employ  me  in 
any  particular,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  service."  ^ 
Again  he  is  almost  persuaded  to  abandon  a  public  life, 
to  sell  his  inheritance,  to  spend  some  time  in  travels 
abroad,  and  finally  to'  become  a  sorry  book-maker,  or  a 
pioneer  in  Anaxagoras'  deep  mine.  ^  For  to  be  as  I  told 
you,"  he  writes  to  Greville,  "  like  a  child  following  a  bird, 
which  when  he  is  nearest  flieth  away  and  lighteth  a  little 
before,  and  then  the  child  aff^r  it  again,  and  so  in  infinitum, 
I  am  weary  of  it,"  — 

**  Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win."  —  Bonnei  cxix. 

Among  the  objections  urged  against  him,  it  was  repre- 
sented that  he  was  a  man  given  to  "  speculations "  rather 
than  business,  and  that  he  had  not  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  he  himself  believed  that  her  Majesty's 
ilbpression  against  him  was  due  less  to  her  remembrance  of 
1  Letter  (U  Oct  1506);  LeUen  and  Life,  by  Spedding,  I.  868. 
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his  Subsidy  Speech  than  to  <<  her  conceit  otherwise  **  of  his 

**  insufficiency : "  * 

"Uien  no  more  remains 

Bat  that,  to  your  sufficiency, — as  your  worth  is  able,  — 
And  let  them  work."  —  Measurtfor  Measure,  Act  I.  8c,  L 

It  is  plain  that  his  time  and  attention  were  mainly  given 
to  philosophical  and  literary  studies.  In  this  same  letter 
he  admits  to  Burghley,  <'  It  is  true,  my  life  hath  been  so 
private  as  I  have  had  no  means  to  do  your  Lordship  ser- 
vice.**  And  in  October,  again,  he  writes  in  a  letter  to 
Essex,  touching  this  matter  of  his  promotion  in  the  State : 
^  For  means  I  value  that  most ;  and  the  rather  because  I 
am  purposed  not  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  law:  (If  her 
Majesty  command  me  in  any  particular,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
do  her  willing  service  :)  and  my  reason  is  only,  because  it 
drinketh  too  much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better 
purposes.  But  even  for  that  point  of  estate  and  means,  I 
partly  lean  to  Thales'  opinion,  That  a  philosopher  may  he 
richifhewilL"^ 

On  the  5th  of  November  1595,  Fleming  receives  his 
commission  as  Solicitor  -  General,  and,  some  twelve  days 
afterwards,  the  Queen  further  solaces  the  disappointment 
of  Bacon  with  the  grant  of  the  reversion  of  Twickenham 
Park  itself  He  becomes  fiilly  reconciled  to  her  favor,  and 
his  hopes  revive.  During  the  same  month,  Essex  prepares 
a  magnificent  entertainment  for  her  Majesty  at  his  own 
house,  and  Bacon  writes  a  Masque  for  the  occasion.  It  is 
not  &r  from  this  time  that  Essex  bestows  upon  Bacon,  in 
requital  of  his  friendship  and  his  personal  services,  an  es- 
tate worth  £1800,  including,  says  Nichols,  "  a  highly  oma^ 
mented  mansion,  particularly  celebrated  for  its  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  were  called  the  Garden  of  Paradise."  • 
And  it  was  not  long  before  this  time  that  Southampton, 
according  to  a  tradition  handed  down  by  Rowe  from  Sir 

1  Letter  to  Burghky  (7  June,  1595) ;  LtUert  and  Life,  by  Spedding,  1. 9fA 
*  Spedding*8  Letters  and  Life,  L  372. 
«  Prog.  Q,  Elk,,  HI.  191. 
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Willumi  Davenant,  is  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  Shak^ 
speare  the  munificent  gift  of  £1000,  which  might  (with 
Halliweli)  be  deemed  almost  incredible,  unless  (as  Collier 
supposes)  the  money  (whatever  the  sum)  was  in  fact  a  con- 
tribution for  the  building  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  which  was 
erected  in  1594. 

In  1596,  the  **  Romeo  and  JuKef  appears,  and  the 
*  King  John  *  had  been  written,  not  long  before  this  date. 
'WilHam  Shakespeare  had  been  for  some  time  a  sharer  in 
the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  and,  as  the  traditions  say,  now 
kept  his  lodgings  near  the  Bear  Garden  in  Southwark.  In 
the  next  year,  he  is  able  to  purchase  New  Place  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  and  appears  to  have  been  quite  extensively 
engaged  in  agricultural  operations  and  various  kinds  of  traf- 
fic, whrle  the  -^Richard  11.,**  tiie  *^ Richard  IIL,''  and  the 
^  Merchant  of  Venice,"  were  getting  ready  for  the  stage. 
Bacon  dedicates  his  "Maxims  of  the  Law**  to  "Her  Sa- 
cred Majesty,"  writes  his  Advice  to  Essex,  and  drafts  for 
Essex  the  letters  of  Advice  to  Greville  and  to  Rutiand  on 
his  Travels.  He  is  alsd  regularly  employed  as  Queen's 
Counsel,  and,  in  the  itrtervab  of  business  in  London,  is  dil- 
igently engaged  **at  Twicnam,"  on  his  *  Colours  of  Good 
and  Evil,"  and  his  **  Mecfitationes  Sacrae."  His  smaller 
works  are  the  **  recreations "  of  his  other  studies,  and,  as 
we  learn  from  his  letter  to  Moun^y,  it  is  now  "his  man- 
ner and  role  to  keep  itate  in  contemplative  matters."  *  The 
first  edition  of  iSbt  Essays,  which  had  strayed  from  their 
master  in  manuscript,  and  were  in  danger  of  £dKng  into* 
the  hands  of  the  printers,  is  published  by  himsetf  early  in 
1597,  in  anticipation  of  surreptitious  copies ;  but  scarcely 
tw«  years  later,  a  collection  of  sonnets  and  minor  poems, 
whidi  appear  to  have  strayed  in  like  manner  from  their 
author,  did  happen  to  come  kfto  the  hands  df  Jaggard, 
afterwards  printer  of  the  Essays,  and  got  surr^titiously 

1  SpeddSng'i  Prefaoe  to  tk«  Oolimft  qf  Chod  ami  EvU^  Worlu  (Boaton), 
Zin.96S. 
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printed,  as  it  would  seem.  Though  now  encouraged  bj  the 
increasing  finvor  of  the  Queen  and  his  successes  in  Parliar 
ment  (in  which  he  has  become  a  powerfid  leader),  he  is  still 
troubled  oa  account  of  ^  the  meanness  "  ci  his  estate ;  and 
his  biographers  suggest  that  it  was  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  he  sought  the  hand  of  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Lady  Hatton,  now  a  lovely  young  widow,  and  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burghley ;  but  die 
Cecils  were  still  awake,  and  more  0et  upon  advancing  a 
serviceable  instrument  of  their  own  parfy  than  the  friend 
and  coiuiseUor  of  Essex,  who,  if  too  iar  promoted  in  this 
direction,  might  at  length  rival  the  pretensions  of  his 
cousin.  Sir  Bobert  Cecil,  to  the  higher  places  in  the  state, 
and  they  prevailed  on  the  young  lady,  much  against  her 
own  inclination^  to  marry  the  crabbed  Attorney-General 
Coke,  a  widower  of  fortyniix,  with  a  large  practice,  an  im- 
mense fortune,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  eleven  objee- 
tioBfl^  ten  children  and  himself'—' 

**  Was  eyer  woman  in  this  hmnour  iroo'd? 
Waa  ever  woman  in  this  homenr  won  ?  *^ 

Hichard  III^  Act  I,  8e,  2. 

Between  1596  and  1600,  the  ''  Richard  IX^"  the  <'  Bkh- 
aid  HL,"  Uic  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Henry  XV.,"  the 
"Henry  V^"  and  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  stage ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  per- 
haps, that  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  time, 
that  Southampton,  Rutiand,  and  the  rest  of  Essex's  jovial 
crew, "  pass  away  their  time  in  London  merely  in  going  to 
plays  every  day."  But  Bacon  himself^  though  his  published 
works  were  gaining  for  him  an  eminent  reputation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  practice  at  the  bar  was  increasing,  and 
his  prospects  brightenii^,  had  the  misfortune  still  to  be 
arrested  for  debt  by  "  the  Lombard  " ;  and  he  was  actually 
"  confined  in  a  spunging-house  "  (according  to  the  taunt  of 
Coke),  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  Shylock's  clutches. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  is  making  eloquent  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, and  carrying  bills  for  ^  the  increase  of  husbandry 
and  tillage  "  and  "  the  increase  of  people  ** ;  and  the  Queen 
acknowledges  his  public  services,  and  signifies  her  continu- 
ing personal  favor  by  making  him  a  liberal  grant  of  the 
R^tory  and  Chimjh  of  Cheltenham  and  the  Chapel  of 
Charlton  Kings,  with  the  lands  and  revenues  thereto  be- 
longing. 

Now  comes  on  the  affidr  of  Ireland  and  the  Essex 
treason.  As  early  as  1597,  Essex,  receiving  from  Bacon 
wiser  counsel  than  he  liked,  touching  hb  military  ambition 
and  his  sinister  courses,  ceases  to  come  to  Gray's  Inn  for 
advice ;  but  takes  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  scheme  of  going 
to  Ireland,  and  at  length  deposing  the  Queen  from  her 
throne.  He  makes  a  treasonable  truce  with  the  rebel  Ty- 
rone, and  suddenly  returns  home  without  orders,  in  Sep- 
tember 1599,  much  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
Queen;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  is  put  under  arrest  at 
the  Lord  Keeper's  house.  During  these  years,  the  play  of 
"  Richard  II."  has  had  a  great  tvm  upon  the  stage,  and  re- 
ceived the  special  countenance  of  Essex,  Southampton,  and 
their  associates ;  and  two  editions  have  been  printed,  but 
with  the  scene  ^  containing  the  deposing  of  a  king  "  left 
out;  and  in  1599,  Dr.  Hayward's  pamphlet  of  the  **  First 
Yeare  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,"  which  was  a  studied 
and  treasonable  adaptation  of  the  story  of  Bolingbroke  and 
King  Richard  the  Second  to  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
being  printed  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
arouses  the  anger  of  the  Queen,  and  adds  to  the  alarm  al- 
ready awakened  in  her  mind  by  the  theatres  and  the  play. 
Hayward  is  sent  straight  to  the  Tower.  Essex  makes  all 
haste  to  call  in  the  book,  and  to  suppress  the  dedication ; 
but  the  forbidden  thing  was  much  sought  after.  Not  long 
after  this,  and  while  Essex  is  under  arrest,  and  Bacon,  in 
sundry  interviews  with  the  Queen,  is  still  interceding  in  his 
behalf,  her  Majesty  brings  up  against  him  this  aftair  of  Dr. 
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Hayward's  book,  and  also,  as  it  would  seem,  distinctly  flings 
at  Bacon  himself  about  ^  a  matter  which  grew  from  him, 
but  went  after  about  in  others'  names,"  being,  in  fiict,  no 
other  than  the  play  itself;  but  this  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  special  notice  below. 

From  this  time  until  he  became  Attorney-General  in 
1613,  while  pursuing  his  public  labors,  he  is  still  continu- 
ing in  private,  like  Prospero  in  the  play,  his  secret  studies 
and  the  liberal  arts  in  his  "poor  cell "  at  Gray's  Inn,  or  in 
his  lodge  at  Twickenham  Park,  or  at  the  charming  coun- 
try-seat of  Gorhambury,  which  fell  to  him  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Anthony  in  1604,  where  his  taste  for  elegant 
studies,  his  delight  in  beautiful  gardens,  and  his  love  for 
the  Muses  find  ample  gratification.  Sometime  after  the 
death  of  the  Queen  in  1603,  he  takes  pains  to  record  her 
praises,  signalizing  her  happy  reign  in  the  "In  Felicem 
Memoriam  Elizabethan";  for  this  "silver-tongued  Meli- 
cert "  will  surely  not  fiul,  like  the  ungrateftil  subject  of 
Chettle's  spleen,  to 

"  Drop  firom  his  honied  muse  one  sable  teare. 
To  mourn  her  death  that  gracM  his  desert, 
And  to  his  hiies  opened  her  royall  eare  " ; 

as  witness  also  the  numerous  sonnets  to  her  addressed,  the 
masques  written  for  her  entertainment,  the  graceftil  com- 
pliment in  the  "Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,"  and  that 
handsome  tribute  to  her  memory  which  is  contained  in  the 
last  act  of  the  "  Henry  VUL" 

His  speeches  in  Parliament  have  an  eye  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  kingdom,  and  he  is  popular  with  the  people,  being 
sometimes  elected  for  two  or  three  boroughs  at  once ;  and, 
on  the  coming  in  of  the  new  sovereign,  he  is  for  the  first 
time  regularly  appointed  King's  Counsel,  is  knighted  by 
King  James  m  1604,  and,  in  1606,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  having  found  a  maiden  to  his  mind,  he  marries  the 
pretty  Miss  Bamham,  with  £220  a  year,  being  now  able  to 
settle  upon  her  £500  a  year  out  of  his  own  income,  though 
7 
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he  has  lately  had  in  pawn  ^  a  Jewell  of  Susannah  set  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies."  In  1605-6,  certain  acts  of  Parliament 
are  passed  agfunst  witches,  and  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  and 
Marston  are  sent  to  jail  by  the  sublime  author  of  the  trea- 
tise on  "  Daemonologie  and  Witchcraft,"  for  jesting  on  the 
Scots.  William  Shakespeare  quits  acting  upon  the  stage, 
buys  a  lease  of  one  half  of  the  Tythes  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  is  planting  a  mulberry-tree  at  New  Place,  when 
he  should  be  writing  the  "  Macbeth  "  and  the  «  Lear."  The 
^  Macbeth,"  written  somewhere  in  these  years,  takes  a  more 
flattering  view  of  the  Scots  and  of  the  doctrine  of  witches, 
and  Shakespeare  has  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  &te 
of  his  brotlier  poets ;  and  the  Christmas  revels  of  the  year 
1606,  at  Whitehall,  bring  out  the  great  play  of  **  Lear,"  for 
his  Majesty's  special  entertainment.  Bacon  again  exjpects 
the  Solicitor's  place,  but  is  defeated  by  a  trick  of  Cecil  ele- 
vating Coke  and  Hobart;  but,  at  last,  in  1607,  having 
made  his  great  speech  on  the  Union  of  Scotland,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Elng,  he  is  made  Solicitor-Greneral, 
in  June,  with  ^  the  promise  of  a  place  of  profit "  in  due 
time. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  the  wonderftil  comedy  of 
'^Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in  a  rather  surprising  manner, 
makes  its  escape  from  the  "  grand  possessors'  wills,"  aa  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice.  In  1607-8,  Bacon  is 
engaged  upon  his  ^  Characters  of  Julius  and  Augustus 
Caesar  " ;  and,  by  some  marvellous  accident,  the  tragedy  of 
^  Julius  Csesar  "  comes  from  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  very 
soon  after,  as  if  there  were  at  least  a  ^  semblable  cohe- 
rence "  between  the  two  men's  s{»rits.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Tobie  Matthew,  about  this  time,  concerning  his  <<  Happy 
Memoiy  of  the  late  Queen,"  Bacon  says :  "  I  showed  you 
some  model,  though  at  that  time  methought  you  were  as 
willing  to  hear  Julius  Caesar  as  Queen  Elizabeth  com- 
mended." 

In  1610,  Shakespeare  finally  retires  to  Stratford,  and 
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takes  to  his  old  trade,  suing  John  Addenbrook  and  Thpmas 
Horneby  for  245.  On  the  20th  of  April  in  this  year,  the 
*^ Macbeth"  is  performed  at  the  Globe  for  the  first  time 
that  we  know.  The  Earls  of  Southampton,  Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery,  together  with  Sir  Francb  Bacon,  are  now  fel- 
low-members of  the  Virginia  Company,  which  sends  out 
Somers's  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be  terribly  vexed 
by  storms  on  the  voyage,  and  the  good  ship  Admiral  is 
wrecked  upon  the  Bermudas ;  of  which  a  thrilling  account 
soon  after  appeared  in  Jourdan's  ^  Discovery  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, otherwise  called  the  Isle  of  Divels  " ;  and  it  is  just 
after,  in  1611,  that  we  first  hear  of  the  "  Tempest,"  the 
"  bom  devil "  Caliban,  and  "  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes," 
which,  we  are  to  believe,  have  occupied  the  leisure  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  in  the  intervals  of  his  economical  avoca- 
tions and  his  social  converse  with  his  Stratford  neighbors. 
In  1612,  on  the  death  of  his  perfidious  friend  Cecil,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  Bacon  is  named  by  the  liberal  party  for  Sec- 
retary of  State.  This  failing,  however,  he  desires  to  have 
the  Mastership  of  the  Wards ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Cope  steps 
in,  and  buys  the  place  at  an  enormous  price.  It  is  in  this 
year,  too,  as  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Bartholomew  Legate  is 
burnt  fi>r  Arian  heresy,  and  King  James  in  person  writes  a 
ftilmination  against  the  heretic  Vorstius  away  over  in  Hol- 
land. With  Bacon,  business  is  now  becoming  more  labo- 
rious, but  the  **  Intellectual  Globe  "  is  written,  and  the  "No- 
vum Organum"  progresses:  "My  great  work  goeth  for- 
ward.** Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  long-protracted 
festivities  attending  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
shortly  to  become  Queen  of  Bohemia,  began  with  the  per- 
formance at  Court  of  the  "Winter's  Tale  ".and  the  "  Tem- 
pest,"  and  ended  only  with  the  magnificent  tragedy  of 
^  Henry  VHL,"  in  June  1613 ;  and  in  October  following, 
Sir  Edward  Coke  is  raised  to  the  Bang's  Bench,  very  little 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  having  some- 
time before  received  the  "  royal  promise  to  succeed,"  be- 
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comes  Attorney-Greneral,  at  the  age  of  iBfly-two,  and  the 
plays  certainly  cease  to  appear :  — 

"All  your  doing,  Mr.  Attorney,"  says  Coke.  Bacon: 
"  Your  Lordship  all  this  while  has  grown  in  hreadth  ;  you 
must  needs  now  grow  in  height,  or  you  will  be  a  monster." 

In  these  years  also,  the  "Apology  concerning  Essex " 
(1604),  the  speeches  touching  Purveyors  and  on  the  Bang's 
Messages,  the  "Advancement  of  Learning"  (1605),  the 
*^  Office  of  Constables"  (1608),  and  the  "Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients"  (1609-10),  were  written,  or  finished,  and  some 
new  editions  of  the  Essays  published ;  and  during  the  same 
period  were  written  the  greater  plays  of  this  auUior  (these 
recreations  of  his  oUier  studies,  perhaps) :  the  "As  You 
Like  it,"  the  "  Twelfth  Night,"  the  "  Hamlet,"  the  "  Meas- 
ure for  Measure,"  the  "Lear,"  the  "Julius  Caesar,"  the 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  the  "  Macbeth,"  the  "  Othello,"  the 
"Cymbeline,"  the  "Tempest,"  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  the 
"  Henry  VHL,"  and  lastly  (if  they  were  in  fact  finished 
before  Bacon's  fall  from  power),  the  "Coriolanus,"  the 
"Anthony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  the  "  Timon  of  Athens." 

It  may  be  briefly  added  further,  that,  between  1613  and 
1621,  Bacon  was  occupied  with  his  graver  philosophical 
labors  and  hb  public  employments,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  royal  favor,  political  power,  and  great  fame.  In 
1616  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death,  the  grand  trial  of 
the  Judges  on  the  question  of  the  King's  prerogative  came 
up  before  the  Elng  in  person.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (El- 
lesmere)  and  the  King  decide  for  Bacon's  opinion  against 
that  of  the  Judges,  who,  all  but  Coke,  finally  yielded  the 
point  Coke,  overruled,  has  to  eat  his  words,  being  for 
once  "  clearly  in  the  wrong,"  says  Blackstone,^  and  is  sub- 
sequentiy  deposed  from  the  King's  Bench.  In  reply  to  his 
many  assaults.  Bacon  addresses  him  a  letter  expostulatory : 
"  Like  a  true  friend,  though  far  unworthy  to  be  counted  so^ 
to  shew  you  your  true  shape  in  a  glass,  and  that  not  in  a 
1  8  Black.  Comm.,  54. 
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&lse  one  ta  flatter  you,  nor  yet  in  one  that  should  make 
you  seem  worse  than  you  are." 

On  taking  his  seat  in  Chancery  (March  7,  161 7),. he 
delivers  an  admirable  speech  on  the  duties  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  there  is  inmiense  parade  on  the  occasion,  of  which 
he  says  afterwards,  in  a  private  letter,  '^  There  was  much 
ado  and  a  great  deal  of  world,  .  .  .  hell  to  me,  or  purga- 
tory at  least"  Not  long  after,  however,  the  indefatigable 
Coke,  grim  and  fierce,  but  wise  as  a  serpent,  conceives  the 
scheme  of  buying  up  the  whole  T^lUiers  family  by  sacrificing 
his  own  daughter  on  the  altar  of  court-favor  and  ambitious 
intrigue ;  a  scheme  also  by  Lord  Campbell  (and  all  disci- 
ples of  the  Cokean  doctrine  of  the  industrious  money-get- 
ting chief  end  of  man)  deemed  to  be  '^  a  masterly  stroke 
of  policy,"  *  and  one  that  would,  as  it  were,  hoist  Bacon 
with  his  own  petard ;  but  the  Lady  Coke,  for  whom  Bacon 
feels  some  sympathy,  runs  away  with  the  girl  into  the  coun- 
try, and  keeps  her  shut  up  in  a  castle.  Coke  applies  to  the 
Lord  Keeper  (Bacon)  for  a  warrant  to  seize  her,  which 
Bacon  properly  enough  refuses,  and  advises  the  King 
against  the  marriage,  until,  much  to  his  amazement,  he 
finds  that  both  the  King  and  Buckingham  (or  Bucking- 
ham, and  of  course  the  King)  are  deep  in  the  plot  He  is 
even  "  suffered  to  remain  in  an  antechamber  among  lac- 
queys, seated  on  an  old  wooden  box,"  holding  the  purse  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  his  hand,  and  is  threatened  with  imme- 
diate downfall,  until  he  will  submit  to  the  whims  of  the 
prime-favorite,  and  hold  his  peace  about  this  iniquitous 
marriage,  barely  escaping  with  his  office,  while  Coke  be- 
comes a  Privy  Councillor.  This  thing  over  for  the  present, 
he  is  made  Lord  Chancellor  and  Baron  Yerulam  in  1618, 
publishes  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  in  1620,  dedicated  to  the 
Sang,  and  becomes  Viscount  St  Alban,  January  27,  1621. 
Parliament  met  a  few  days  afterwards  all  furious  for  re- 
form. Bacon  himself  had  advised  the  calling  of  a  parlia- 
1  Lord  CampbeU'8  Lives  of  the  Oum.^  II.  812. 
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tnent  as  a  remedy  for  the  public  evils ;  and  Coke,  turned 
^  flaming  patriot,"  is  a  member,  and  immediately  begins  on 
^  bribery  and  corruption  "  in  high  places,  hitting  at  Bacon 
first  of  all ;  and  Buckingham,  adventurer  Cranfield,  scent- 
hound  Churchill,  Dean  Williams,  high  priest  of  the  #um- 
mum  bonum,  and  all  the  Wliers  harpies,  the  mother  of 
them  inclusive,  who  already  imagines  she  has  the  aforesaid 
Dean  by  the  coat-tail,  join  the  cry,  and  fall  to  work.  Ba- 
con, warned  to  look  about  him,  answers :  **  I  look  above." 
But  seeing  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  now,  he  concluded 
to  lean  upon  the  E^ng,  and  depend  upon  his  personal 
friendship  and  sovereign  power  alone  to  save  him  from 
total  ruin,  or  worse ;  and  so  gave  up  the  seals,  and  made  a 
clear  submission  and  a  formal  confession.  In  May  'follow- 
ing, he  received  sentence,  was  fined  £40,000,  disqualified 
firom  holding  office,  sent  to  the  Tower  during  the  King's 
pleasure  (which  was  not  long),  and  banished  London 
(the  verge  of  the  Court).  He  retires  to  his  books  and 
gardens  at  Grorhambury,  and,  by  the  next  October,  the 
"History  of  Henry  VJl.,"  begun  long  before,  is  finished, 
and  submitted  to  "  the  file  of  his  Majesty's  judgment"  * 
In  April  1622,  a  copy  of  the  "  History  of  Henry  VH."  is 
presented  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  fair  Princess  for 
whose  nuptials  the  "  Winter's  Tale  "  had  been  written ;  and 
the  «  History  of  Henry  VIH.,"  beginning  « like  a  feble  of 
the  poets,"  is  commenced  but  never  finished.  In  the  mean 
time,  Buckingham  and  Cranfield  (now  Lord  Treasurer)  are 
pressing  for  the  spoils  of  their  late  victory,  until  by  Novem- 
ber, the  faithfbl  Secretary  Meautys  begins  to  think  they 
"  have  such  a  savage  word  among  them  as  fleecing^  * 
Buckingham  is  set  upon  having  York  House.  At  first, 
Bacon  replies :  "  York  House  is  the  house  wherein  my 
father  died,  and  wherein  I  first  breathed ;  and  there  will 
I  yield  my  last  breath,  if  so  please  Grod,  and  the  King  will 

^  Letter  to  the  King,  March  22, 1622. 

s  Letter,  Worht  (Mont),  XIL  480;  (PhiUd.), m.  146. 
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give  me  leave ;  though  I  be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  old  prov- 
erb is)  like  a  bear  in  a  monk's  hood."  ^  But,  seeing  that  the 
Bang  would  not  give  him  leave  against  the  fiivorite,  York 
House  had  to  go,  in  the  end,  and  Bacon  is  left  in  debt,  strug- 
gling with  penury,  until  at  length  his  fine  is  made  over  to 
him ;  but  he  insists  upon  driving  a  showy  equipage  when  he 
goes  abroad,  and,  says  Prince  Charles,  meeting  him  on  the 
road  in  full  trim,  ^  will  not  go  out  in  a  snuff."  During  the 
autumn  of  16S2,  his  letters  are  addressed  from  Bedford 
House  in  London.  Buckingham  is  still  grasping  after  his 
^  house  at  Gorhambury  "  and  his  ^  forest "  there.  At  first, 
he  had  answered,  "  I  will  not  be  stripped  of  my  feathers  "; 
but,  by  the  5th  of  February,  1623,  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  submit  to  the  necessities  of  his  fate,  and  writes  to  Buck- 
ingham of  that  date :  ''And  for  my  house  at  Gorhambury, 
I  do  infinitely  desire  your  lordship  should  have  it"  '  And 
having  made  this  last  sacrifice,  about  the  first  of  March, 
1623,  he  returns  to  his  old  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  where 
he  continues  to  be  **  shut  up,**  says  Lord  Campbell,  *'  like  a 
cloistered  friar."  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  "  De 
Augmentis  "  is  published  with  a  dedication  to  Buckingham, 
as  if  that  might  still  further  appease  him ;  and  he  ventures 
to  solicit  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  ^  a  pretty  cell  for  my  for- 
tune "  (as  he  expresses  it),  and  is  refiised ;  *^  for,"  he  con- 
tinues, ^I  hope  I  shall  be  found  a  man  humbled  as  a 
Christian,  but  not  dejected  as  a  woridling."  *  The  *^  His- 
tory of  Life  and  Death,"  written  in  Latin,  is  now  pub- 
lished ;  and  it  is  sometime  during  this  same  year  that  the 
F(A\o  edition  of  the  Plays  first  sees  the  light  The  entry 
on  the  Stationers'  Register  bears  date  the  8th  November, 
1623;  but  one  copy  is  said  to  exist,  having  the  date  1622 
upon  the  title-page ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 

1  Letter,  ITorib  (Mont.),  XII.  420,  486. 
«  Letter,  Works  (PhUad.),  IIL  147. 

•  LeUer  to  Oxford  (Feb.  2, 1623-4);  Wark$  (Mont),  XU.  456;  (Philad.), 
lU.  154. 
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work  had  been  begun,  if  not  entirely  completed,  in  thai 
year. 

Somewhere  between  1628  and  1626,  his  sentence  is  fully 
pardoned ;  and  Coke,  Cranfield,  Williams,  and  others,  disci- 
ples of  the  Cokean  doctrine  of  the  chief  end  of  man,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  pulling  Bacon  down,  now  fall 
themselves,  some  with  Coke  himself  into  the  Tower,  and 
some  into  the  lowest  deeps.  Bacon  continues  his  labors  at 
Gray's  Inn  (when  not  too  sick  to  work)  upon  the  "  Great 
Instauration,**  the  "Apothegms,"  the  "Holy  War,"  the 
"Natural  History,"  the  "New  Atlantis,"  the  Essays,  and 
the  Psalms,  with  the  assistance,  at  times,  of  Meautys,  Mat- 
thew, Rawley,  Hobbes,  Ben  Jonson,  and  George  Herbert ; 
for  poets  and  philosophers  and  divines  alike  appear  to  have 
had  a  singular  admiration  and  affection  for  this  "  Chancel- 
lor of  Parnassus,"  of  whom  Ben  Jonson  never  repented  of 
having  written  these  lines,  nor  ever  recanted  a  word  or  syl- 
lable of  them,  characterizing  him  as  — 

"  England's  high  Chancellor,  the  destined  heir, 
In  his  soft  cradle,  to  his  father's  chair, 
Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round  and  ftill 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool.** 

A  new  edition  of  the  Essays,  with  twenty  new  ones 
added,  and  among  them  (as  it  may  be  well  to  note)  the 
Essay  of  the  "  Vicissitude  of  Things"  is  printed  in  1625  ; 
the  "  Metrical  Versions  of  the  Psalms  of  David"  are  dedi- 
cated to  George  Herbert,  "  as  the  best  judge  of  Divinity 
and  Poesy  met;"  and  he  dies  on  the  9th  of  April,  1626, 
saying  in  his  will :  "  For  my  name  and  memory  I  leave  it 
to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and 
the  next  ages." 

There  was  less  occasion,  perhaps,  than  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed,  that  he  should  leave  it  by  his  will  either  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other ;  for  his  own  contemporaries  were 
not  wholly  blind  to  his  superiority,  whether  in  the  powers 
of  the  intellect  or  of  the  imagination,  in  the  extent  of  his 
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learning  or  in  the  nobility  of  his  nature  and  character,  in 
the  splendor  of  his  genius  or  in  the  greatness  of  his  works. 
Though  no  account  remains  to  tell  us  what  unusual  state 
attended  his  funeral,  we  know  that  his  faiths  secretary, 
Thomas  Meautys,  who  erected  a  fitting  monument  over 
him  in  St  Michaers  Church,  near  St  Albans,  where  he  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother  (as  he  had  himself  de- 
sired) "within  the  walls  of  Old  Verulam,"  whereon  he 
inscribed  him  the  Light  of  Science  and  the  Law  of  Elo- 
quence, whom  he  had  worshipped  living,  and  admired  when 
dead,  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  to  cast  a  flower  upon 
his  grave.  Numerous  tributes  to  his  memory  immediately 
appeared.  Some  of  them  have  been  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  ISfiscellanies,  elegantly  written  in  Latin,  and  though 
for  the  most  part  anonymous,  evidently  by  men  of  learning 
and  genius,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  worth  even  as 
a  son  of  Apollo,  as  witness  these  few  lines  of  extract : — 

"Constat,  Aprile  nno  te  potuisse  mori: 
Ut  flofl  hinc  laciymis,  illinc  Philomela  qnerelis 
Dedncant  lingtue  fttnera  sola  tiue. 

Geobgiub  Hbbbbbt.** 


^  Cradelia  mmquam  t^  prios  Atropos:  orbem 
Totom  habeas,  Phcebum  ta  modo  redde  meam. 

Hei  mihi !  nee  coelnm,  nee  mon,  nee  mosa  (Bacone) 
Obstabant  falds,  nee  mea  Tota  tuis.** 


**  Ah  nimqnam  v^re  infcelix  prios  ipsns  Apollo  I 
Unde  illl  qni  sic  ilium  amet  alter  erit? 

Ah  nnmerom  non  est  habitum ;  jamqne  necesse  est, 
Contentus  mnsis  at  sit  Apollo  novem.*' 

Marmore  Pieridom  gelido  Phoebiqne  dioragam 
Inhnman^  patis,  stoltn  viator?  abi: 

Falkre:  jam  mtflo  Yemlamia  falget  Olympo: 
Sidere  s^dendet  aper  magne  Jacob!  tao.^ 

1  HarL  Miic.,  X.  98S-296. 
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We  know  when  Bacon's  acknowledged  works  were  pub- 
lished, and  also  in  what  years  many  of  them  were  chiefly 
.  written  ;  but  some  of  them  occupied  his  mind  more  or  less 
during  many  years  or  nearly  all  his  life,  and  materials  were 
always  accumulating  on  his  hands  ;  and  some  of  them  were 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  long  before  they  were  printed. 
But  most  of  these  plays  were  no  doubt  produced  on  the 
stage  very  soon  after  they  were  written ;  and,  although  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  fix  with  precision  the  exact  dates  at 
which  they  were  composed,  in  all  cases,  the  facts  known 
concerning  them  enable  us  to  assign  a  hither  limit  to  their 
appearance  with  positive  certainty  in  nearly  every  instance ; 
and  this  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The 
researches  of  later  critics  have  considerably  modified  the 
chronological  order  of  Malone  and  older  writers,  and  they 
furnish  data  on  which  a  near  approximation  to  the  date  of 
composition,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  can  be  attained. 
On  these  and  such  other  lights  as  we  have,  the  following 
order,  with  the  nearest  dates,  may  be  accepted,  perhaps, 
as  a  very  close  approach  to  the  truth. 


CHBONOLOGICAX  ORDER  OF  THE  PLATS. 
I.  Pebiod.  — 1582-1593. 


Titos  Androniou. 

Pericles  (first  sketch). 

Henry  YI.,  3  Parts  (first  sketches). 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  (first  sketch). 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


Lovers  Labor  *s  Lost 
All 's  Well  That  Ends  WeU. 
(Yenns  and  Adonis.    Printed  1593.) 
(Rape  of  Lucrece.    Printed  1594.) 


n.  Period.— 1594-1600. 


Written 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  .1694 

Comedy  of  Errors 1594 

Romeo  and  Juliet 1595 

King  John 1595 

Richard  n 1596 

Richard  m 1596-7 

Merchant  of  Venice 1597 


Writtem 

IHenrylV 1598 

2  Henry  IV 1698 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. .  .1699 

Meny  Wives  of  Wfaidsor 1599 

Henry  V 1599 

As  Ton  Like  It 1600 
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m.  Pebiod.  — 1601-1613. 


Written 

Twelfth  Night 1601 

Hamlet 1602 

Measure  for  Measure 1603-4 

Lear 1606 

Julius  Csesar 1607 

Troilns  and  Cressida 1608 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 1608 

Macbeth .1B05-1609 


Writtoa 

Coriolanns 1610 

Cymbeline 1610 

Wuiter'8  Tale 1611 

Tempest 1611 

Othello 1611-1613 

Heniy  Vm 1612-18 

Timon  of  Athens 1610-1623 


PLATS  PRINTED  BEFORE  THE  FOLIO  OF  1623. 


Printed 

Romeo  and  Juliet 1597 

Richard  n 1697 

Richard  in 1597 

Love's  Labor 's  Lost 1598 

IHeniylV 1598 

Titus  Andronicus 1600 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  .1600 
Merchant  of  Venice 1600 


Printed 

2  Henry  IV 1600 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. .  .1600 

Heniy  V 1600 

Hamlet 1603-4 

Lear 1608 

Pericles  (not  in  the  Folio)  . .  .1609 

Troilns  and  Cressida 1609 

OtheUo 1622 


PLATS  FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THE  FOLIO  OF  1623. 
BIablibe  Works. 


Taming  of  the  Shrew.^ 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

1  Henry  VI. 

2  and  8  Heniy  VI.s 


As  Ton  Like  It 
Twelfth  Night 
Measure  for  Measure. 
Julius  C»sar. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Macbeth. 


All 's  WeU  That  Ends  Well. 
Comedy  of  Errors. 
King  John. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.* 


Later  Works. 

Coriolanns. 
Cymbeline. 
Winter's  Tale. 
Tempest 
Henry  vm. 
Timon  of  Athens. 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  period  of  tune  in  which  these 
plays  and  poems  were  produced  corresponds  exactly  to  that 
portion  of  Bacon's  life  in  which  we  may  most  easily  sup- 

1  Fn^  printed  in  the  present  form:  an  older  form  printed  in  1604. 
«  Firrt  in  complete  form :  only  first  sketches  before. 
S  Fint  in  complete  form:  only  a  sketch  before. 
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pose  they  could  have  been  written  by  him,  being  the  period 
of  thirty-one  years  between  his  coming  to  the  bar,  in  1582, 
and  his  elevation  to  the  principal  law-office  of  the  crown,  in 
1613,  and  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifly-two. 
During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  thb  time,  and  until 
made  Solicitor-General,  in  1607,  he  was  looking  in  vain  for 
advancement  in  the  state,  getting  none  beyond  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  which  came  from  the  people,  and  the  small 
employment  of  a  Queen's  (or  ^ng's)  Counsel,  both  places 
of  honor  rather  than  profit ;  and  was  a  barrister,  a  dose 
student,  and  a  bachelor  at  his  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  with 
distressingly  little  professional  business  and  much  leisure 
for  writing  and  for  study,  spending  his  vacations  in  the 
quiet  retreats  of  Gorhambury  and  Twickenham  Park ;  a 
constant  attendant  upon  the  Court,  a  friend  and  counsellor 
of  the  favorite  Essex,  and  an  intimate  associate  of  his  gay 
young  compeers,  Southampton,  Rutiand,  Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery,  who  were  constant  visitors  of  the  theatre, 
some  of  them  great  patrons  of  learning,  and  themselves 
amateurs  in  poetry,  and  all  of  them  patrons  and  lovers  of 
the  liberal  arts. 

All  the  while,  Francis  Bacon  was  intent  upon  his  legal 
studies,  his  parliamentary  duties,  his  scientific  inquiries,  his 
civil  and  moral  Essays,  his  "  "Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  his 
'^Advancement  of  Learning,"  and  those  philosophical  spec- 
ulations and  instaurations  which  were  his  ^  graver  studies," 
together  with  sundry  imnamed  "  recreations  "  of  his  other 
studies ;  being  thus,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  writing 
various  works  in  prose  (if  not  in  verse  also)  on  subjects 
which,  in  a  general  view,  and  in  their  mdn  matter  and 
scope,  are  found  to  be  essentially  kindred  and  parallel  with 
these  very  plays.  In  his  dedication  of  the  ^  Dialogue  Touch- 
ing a  Holy  War"  (itself  not  without  some  touch  of  the 
Shakespearean  faculty),  addressed  to  the  learned  Bishop 
Andrews,  in  1622,  he  tells  us  that  these  smaller  works,  such 
as  the  Essays,  and  "  some  other  particulars  of  that  nature,** 
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being  perhaps  a  part  of  those  ^  particular  exchanges "  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  given,  had  been  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  "  the  recreations  of  his  other  studies ;  "  but  they 
must  now  give  way  to  the  more  important  philosophical 
labors  and  those  ^  banks  and  mounts  of  perpetuity  which 
will  not  break  " ;  for  on  these  he  was  henceforth  to  be  more 
exclusively  employed ;  ^  though  I  am  not  ignorant,"  says 
he,  ^*  that  those  kind  oi  writings  would  with  less  pains  and 
embracement  (perhaps)  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation 
to  my  name  than  those  oUier  which  I  have  in  hand"  ^ 

Nor  is  there  anything  remarkable  in  the  circumstance 
that  a  barrister  of  the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  a  poet  and 
write  for  the  stage.  John  Ford  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  Fran- 
cis Beaumont  of  the  Inner  Temple,  were  both  lawyers  and 
eminent  dramatic  writers;  the  Christmas  Revels  at  these 
Inns  were  celebrated  with  masques,  triumphs,  and  stage- 
plays  ;  plays  were  written  by  eminent  scholars  and  divines 
to  be  performed  on  festive  occasions,  even  at  the  Universi- 
ties ;  Thomas  Sackville  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Foulke  Grev- 
ille  Lord  Brooke,  were  poets,  and  wrote  plays ;  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  sometime  secretary  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  also 
wrote  plays ;  'WiUiam,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  like  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  a  cultivator  of  the  art  of  poe- 
try ;  Dr.  John  Donne,  a  great  philosopher  and  divine,  as 
weU  as  Greorge  Herbert,  the  ^  best  judge  of  divinity  and 
poesy  met,"  and  Sir  John  Davies,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  judge,  are  named  as  founders  of  the  metaphysical 
school  of  poetry  of  that  day ;  ^  and  that  great  scholar  and 
writer,  John  Selden  of  the  Inner  Temple,  though  not  him- 
self a  poet,  was  such  a  critic,  philosopher,  and  man,  as  to 
command  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Lord  Bacon,  who 
named  him  in  his  will  as  one  eminently  fit  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  unpublished  manuscripts.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he  contemplated  in  the  writing  of  these  poet- 

1  Works  (Boflton),  Xm.  188. 

3  Craik's  HisL  of  Eng.  lAL  I.  578. 
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leal  works  merely  *<  some  lease  of  quick  revenue,"  or  any 
immediate  advantage  to  himself^  or  personal  fitme,  as  many 
of  the  poets  did,  in  those  days.  On  the  contrary,  we  may 
safely  imagine  for  him  the  highest  and  most  disinterested 
purpose  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  for  any  author,  even 
for  himself  who  was  seeking  by  the  labors  of  a  life  to  re- 
form and  advance  the  learning,  science,  philosophy,  arts, 
morals,  and  the  whole  ^  practic  part"  of  human  l^e  in  this 
world ;  iu  which  the  personal  interests  of  the  writer,  and 
even  the  lustre  of  fame  and  reputation,  were  with  himself, 
perhaps,  the  least  important  considerations,  when  these 
^^  trifles  "  were  in  question. 

§  2.  cmcnHSTAircES. 

Francis  Bacon  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  richest 
gifts  and  most  extraordinary  powers.  His  mother  was  a 
learned  woman  in  those  days  when  learning  for  either  sex 
implied  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  and 
we  find  her  translating  works  of  deep  theology,  after  the 
example  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who,  according  to  Ascham, 
read  ^the  Phsedon  Platonis  in  Greeke"  with  as  much 
delight  as  if  it  had  been  *^  one  of  the  tales  of  Boccase,"  or 
of  the  Queen  herself,  who  is  said  to  have  translated  Boe- 
thius  "  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae  **  into  her  own  Eng- 
lish. This  Boethius,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher  and  poet  of  the  fifth  century,^  and  a  writer 
that  exhibited  the  highest  order  of  Platonic  genius  and 
intellect,  both  in  style  and  matter  surpassing  Cicero  him- 
self; and  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  there  were  not  a  few 
scholars  and  divines,  who,  like  Richard  Hooker,  (Jeorge 
Herbert,  John  Selden,  Dr.  Donne,  Bishop  Andrews,  and 
Lord  Bacon  himself,  were  by  no  means  afraid  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato.  His  father  was  not  only  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  but  an  eminent  scholar  and  a  patron  of 
learning  and  art,  who  had  the  reputation  o£  uniting  in  him- 
1  Cpera  Boetliii  (Chws.  Delph.  Yttpy),  London,  1828. 
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self  ^'the  opposite  characters  of  a  witty  and  a  weighty 
speaker/' '  and  was,  says  Sir  Robert  Naimton,  ^an  arch- 
peece  of  wit  and  of  wisdome,"  and  ^  abundantly  facetious ; 
which  tooke  much  with  the  queene."  ^  His  palace  of  York 
House,  in  which  this  son  was  bom,  and  his  country-seat  of 
Gorhambury,  was  well  furnished  with  libraries,  and  adorned 
with  works  of  art  and  whatever  might  please  the  taste  of 
the  scholar  and  gentleman.  His  father  breeds  him  as  the 
^ng  did  Leonatus  in  the  play,  — 

**  Pots  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  *t  was  minister'd;  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest;  liv'd  in  Conrt 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais'd,  most  loy*d ; 
A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  th*  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards.**  ~  C^mdelHie,  Act  I.  8c.  1. 

We  can  easily  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  early 
education  of  this  notable  youth,  whom  the  Queen  called  her 
young  Lord  Keeper  at  ten,  and  whose  ^^  first  and  childish 
years,"  says  Dr.  Rawley,  ^  were  not  without  some  mark  of 
eminency :  at  which  time,  he  was  endued  with  that  preg- 
nancy and  towardness  of  wit,  as  they  were  passages  of  that 
deep  and  universal  apprehension  which  was  manifest  in  him 
afterwards."  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  enter- 
ing the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  a  little  more  than 
twelve,  discovering  the  deficiencies  of  Aristotle  and  out- 
stripping his  tutors  before  he  was  sixteen,  going  as  an 
attacki  to  the  Court  of  Paris,  learning  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  travelling  with  the  French  Court,  and  being 
intrusted  with  a  mission  to  the  Queen,  before  he  was  nine- 
teen ;  an  utter  barrister  at  twenty-one,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament at  twenty-four,  a  Bencher  at  twenty-five,  and  doubt- 
less a  maturer  man  at  twenty,  in  all  learning  and  wisdom, 
than  most  graduates  of  the  universities  were  at  full  thirty 

1  Biogr.  Briiammka,  L  446. 

t  Mtmoin  of  ESUt,^  75,  London,  18M. 
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Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  sitting  down  thus  fiimished, 
at  Gray's  Inn,  in  1579,  to  the  study  of  the  law,  a  further 
survey  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  a  thorough  study 
of  the  philosophic  wisdom  and  culture  of  the  ancients, 
reviewing  the  patent  deficiencies  of  his  own  age  in  matters 
civil,  moral,  and  religious,  in  sciences,  philosophy,  and  art, 
with  the  recollection  about  him,  perhaps,  of  the  plays  that 
had  been  written  and  performed  within  the  walls  of  the 
University  while  he  was  there,  and  with  such  example  be- 
fore him  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  such  encourage- 
ment for  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  poetry  as  was  to  be 
found  in  his  writings  as  being  not  unworthy  of  the  highest 
dignity,  rank,  ambition,  or  genius  of  any  man,  and  with  that 
boldness  of  self-conscious  power  that  did  not  fear  to  grap- 
ple with  Aristotle  and  Plato,  nor  even  to  undertake  the 
renovation  of  all  philosophy,  it  is  not  so  very  wonderful 
that  he  should  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  true  art  is 
always  capable  of  advancing,"  ^  and  should  even  begin  to 
spread  his  own  wings  in  the  sphere  of  Apollo.  The  "  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis  "  at  once  gets  to  the  very  essence  and  bot- 
tom of  the  pastoral  Arcadia,  and  the  ^^  Rape  of  Lucrece  ** 
measures  the  height  of  the  Roman  virtue  and  dignity. 
Ancient  lore  furnishes  material  and  story  for  a  '^  Titus  An- 
dronicus,"  or  a  "  Pericles,"  in  near  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  the  Greek  tragedy,  which  he  may  send  to  the  theatre, 
perhaps.  The  "  Histoires  Tragiques "  of  Belleforest,  and 
the  Italian  novels  of  Cinthio,  BandeUo,  Boccaccio,  and  the 
rest,  which  he  has  read  in  Paris,  furnish  hints  of  fable  and 
incident  for  a  few  delightful  and  entertaining  comedies  of 
love,  wit,  and  humor,  which  yet  savor  of  the  classic  lore  of 
the  University,  and  bear  traces  of  his  Parisian  French  and 
his  accomplishments  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  The  splendid 
entertainments  at  Court  set  the  young  ima^nation  all  in  a 
blaze,  and  produce  that  extraordinary  exhibition  of  love, 
wit,  and  fancy,  the  *'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in  honor 
1  SoaJa  InUUectm,  Worki  (Mont),  XIY.  496-7. 
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of  the  maiden  Queen.  The  Christmas  Revels  at  Gray's 
Inn  call  for  a  new  "  Comedy  of  Errors  "  out  of  Plautus, 
with  sundry  sharp  hits  at  the  gowned  and  wigged  gentry 
there  assembled,  which  may  go  to  the  theatre  also,  now  that 
its  special  work  is  done.  The  English  Histories  of  Holin- 
shed,  Hall,  Stow,  Speed,  and  the  rest,  all  compact  with 
learning,  imagination,  and  poetry,  of  which  he  has  made 
some  study,  as  well  as  Chaucer,  the  old  ballads,  and  all  the 
old  plays,  tales,  proverbs,  and  chronicles,  which  he  has 
found  time  to  ransack,  may  furnish  fable,  story,  moral  pre- 
cept, and  tragic  incident  enough  for  a  few  dramatic  histo- 
ries in  the  new  kind,  of  which  some  first  specimens  and 
youthful  sketches,  which  will  eventually  grow  into  larger 
dimensions  and  more  perfect  form,  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
stage  at  once,  until  they  begin  to  attract  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  printers, 
without  the  author's  name,  as  they  were  lately  acted  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  or  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  servants. 
All  this  will  be  done  in  secret,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  friends  only  who  can  keep  a  secret ;  for  he  well  knows 
that  the  public  opinion  is  much  against  poets  and  writers 
for  the  stage,  and  that  to  be  known  as  a  poet  and  a  play- 
wright would  be  next  to  ruin  to  all  his  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  state,  and  in  a  profession  in  which  the 
greatest  lights  were  of  opinion,  with  Lord  Coke,  that  poet- 
asters and  play-writers  were  to  be  ranked  with  ^^alche- 
mysts,  monopotexts,  concealers,  and  informers,"  whose 
^fiital  end  was  beggary,"  being  no  better  than  ^'fit  sub- 
jects for  the  grand  jury  as  vagrants."  He  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  yet  to  become  ^  a  sorry  book-maker,"  nor  quite 
to  retire  to  Cambridge  with  a  couple  of  men,  there  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  contemplations  and  studies, ''  without  looking 
back."  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  pushing  his  interest  at 
Court,  with  the  tardy  support  of  his  unde,  Lord  Burghley, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  Cecils ;  for  he  has  chosen  to  follow  a 

public,  rather  than  a  merely  professional  or  literary  career. 
8 
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Giving  an  account  o[  himself^  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  lift» 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  his  philosophical  lab(»fty 
perhaps>  but  not  idioUy  out  of  place  in  this  connection,  he 


<^  When  I  came  to  conceive  of  myself  as  bom  fmr  the 
service  of  humanity,  and  to  look  upon  state  employment  as 
amongst  those  things  which  are  of  public  right  and  patent 
to  all,  like  the  wave  or  the  breeze,  I  proceeded  both  to 
inquire  what  might  most  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  naen, 
and  to  <kliberate  for  what  special  work  I  myself  had  been 
best  fitted  by  nature.  Thereupon  I  found  that  no  other  dnng 
was  of  so  great  merit  in  reference  to  the  human  race  as  the 
discovery  and  authorship  of  new  truths  and  arts,  by  which 

human  life  may  be  improved. I  judged,  therefore, 

that  my  nature  had  a  certain  inherent  intimacy  and  rela- 
tionship with  truth.  Yet,  seeing  tiiat  both  by  descent  and 
education  I  had  been  imbued  in  civil  afBurs,  and,  inasmudi 
as  I  was  still  a  young  man,  was  sometimes  shaken  in  my 
opinions,  and  thinking  that  I  owed  something  peculiar  to 
my  country  which  was  not  equally  due  in  all  other  cases,  and 
hoping  that,  if  I  might  obtain  some  honorable  rank  in  the 
state,  I  should  accomplish  what  I  had  designed  with  greater 
advantages  in  the  exercise  of  my  genius  and  my  industry,  I 
both  applied  myself  to  the  acquirement  of  political  knowl- 
edge, and,  with  such  modesty  as  beseemed  and  in  as  far  as 
it  could  be  done  without  any  disingenuousness,  endeav- 
oured to  commend  myself  to  such  fHends  as  had  it  in  their 
power  to  assist  my  advancement"  ^ 

His  compact  learning,  exact  knowledge,  and  brilliant  OTa- 
torical  powers  soon  begin  to  acquire  for  him  an  ascendency 
in  Parliament  and  public  a£&irs.  He  connects  himself 
with  the  fortunes  and  party  of  the  rising  fiivorite,  Essex, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  the  acquamtance  of  the  young 
lords  and  courtiers,  his  adherents  and  followers,  Southamp- 
ton among  them,  constant  attendants  and  patrons  of  the 
1  ProgndvM  de  IfU.  NaL,  (Ciaik^s  Bacon,  SU). 
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theatre ;  who,  as  the  fHends  and  associates  of  Essex  and 
himself  were  no  doubt  frequent  visitors  at  his  chambers  in 
Gray's  Inn,  or  at  his  lodge  at  Twickenham.  His  brother 
Anthony  and  himself,  the  more  effectually  to  push  their 
fortunes  in  this  direction,  and  to  maintain  this  high  estate 
and  prospect  of  advancement,  incur  expense  beyond  their 
immediate  means  of  living,  and  even  keep  a  coach,  which 
the  good  Lady  Ann  thinks  a  piece  of  extravagance ;  and 
they  give  entertainments  of  stage-plays  at  Anthony's  house 
to  ^  cits  and  gentlemen,  very  much  to  the  delight  of  Essex 
and  his  jovial  crew,"  but,  as  Lady  Ann  thinks,  also  very 
much  ^  to  the  peril  of  her  sons'  souls." '  In  the  summer 
of  1593,  Anthony  has  become  secretary,  and  Francis,  the 
legal  and  political  adviser  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  it  is 
at  this  very  time  that  the  *^  Venus  and  Adonis "  is  dedi- 
Ciated  to  Southampton,  and,  in  the  next  year,  the  ^  Rape  of 
Lucrece,"  also,  under  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare* 
The  {^ays  have  been  performed  at  his  theatre,  and  he  has 
already  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  author  of 
them;  though  as  yet  none  of  them  have  been  printed 
under  his  name.  Certainly  it  will  require  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  conceive  that  during  these  &miliar  visits 
of  Essex  and  Southampton  to  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn, 
he  may  have  taken  the  liberty  to  show  them,  or  to  read  to 
them,  the  manuscripts  of  these  poems.  We  may  very  well 
suppose  they  would  urge  him  to  publish  them.  But  he 
does  not  desire  to  appear  before  the  pubHc  in  this  charac- 
ter, and  means  to  '^  profess  not  to  be  a  poet"  *  This  cover 
is  easily  suggested.  Southampton  will  not  object  to  the  use 
of  his  name  in  a  dedication;  and  t^liam  Shakespeare 
jnSi  be  aB  ready  to  appear  as  the  author  of  these  poems  as 
he  has  been,  or  will  be,  to  figure  as  author  on  Ihe  titles 
pages  of  divers  and  sundry  quarto  plays  which  he  certainly 
never  wrote.    A  mere  possibility,  it  is  true,  or  even  a  strong 

1  Dixon's  Pen,  EULy  68. 
s  Apoioffff  coHceming  Etux. 
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probability,  cannot  be  taken  as  any  proof  of  the  fact ;  but 
if  it  be  once  established  by  other  evidence  that  the  plays 
and  poems  were  actually  written  by  Francis  Bacon,  then, 
of  course,  some  such  supposition  as  this  must  be  admitted 
as  absolutely  necessary ;  and  of  this  fact  there  will  be  an 
ample  sufficiency  of  other  evidence.  So  extraordinary  an 
arrangement,  with  so  eminent  a  personage  as  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  is  indeed  a  bold  hypothesis ;  especially  in  the 
&ce  of  that  munificent  largess  of  £1000,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  Shakespeare,  in  recognition  of  the 
compliment  and  of  his  merit  as  a  poet  But  this  story  is 
itself  a  mere  tradition,  related  with  distrust  by  Rowe  as 
handed  down  by  Sir  William  Davenant ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell  observes,  "  considering  the  value  of  money  in  those 
days,  such  a  gift  is  altogether  incredible,"  ^  however  prob- 
able it  may  be,  otherwise,  that  some  notice  of  the  kind  may 
have  been  taken  of  him.  The  Globe  Theatre  was  erected 
somewhere  in  these  years  (1594-5),  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  Earl  of  Southampton  should  contribute 
a  handsome  sum  towards  this  enterprise.  And  there  may 
have  been  other  reasons,  more  or  less  remotely  connected 
with  the  history  of  these  plays  and  their  author,  that  'were 
operative  with  these  gay  young  courtiers  in  their  patronage 
of  the  theatre,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  (witii 
Delia  Bacon  ^)  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  had,  as  a  whole, 
or  in  any  particular,  a  special  bearing  upon  any  schemes 
then  impending  for  effecting  changes  in  the  state  and  gov- 
ernment, or  any  connection  with  any  club  of  reformers; 
especially  if  we  consider  that  the  Queen  herself  was  willing 
to  be  wooed  and  to  have  sonnets  addressed  to  her ;  that 
she  took  great  delight  in  the  masques  and  plays,  triumphs 
and  diunb  shows,  which  they  got  up  for  her  amusement ; 
and  that  many  of  these  very  plays  were  performed  before 
her  at  Court  as  they  came  out,  and  were  "  well  liked  of  her 
Bl^'esty." 

1  Ufe  of  Shahei.,  161. 

*Phil  of  Shaks,  Plays  Unfolded,  1S57. 
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§  3.  THE   HISTORICAL   PLATS. 

As  the  work  proceeded,  the  plan  would  very  soon  be  con- 
ceived of  a  connected  and  continuous  series  of  historical 
dramas,  which  should  embrace  the  entire  period  of  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Roses,  rich  enough  in  tragic  story  and  event, 
and  affording  ample  materials  for  illustrative  examples  in 
the  more  dignified  subjects  of  a  civil  and  moral  nature, 
beginning  with  the  "  King  John,**  as  it  were  by  way  of  pre- 
lude, in  which  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  is  set  aside, 
and  the  nation  is  plimged  into  civil  war ;  and  continuing  in 
subject  and  design,  though  not  composed,  or  produced,  in 
strict  chronological  order,  with  the  weak  and  despotic  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  whose  imbecility  leads  to  another  usurpa- 
tion of  the  crown,  with  all  the  terrible  consequences  of 
disastrous  civil  war ;  and  extending  through  the  two  parts 
of  the  "  Henry  IV.,"  the  «  Henry  V.,"  and  the  three  parts 
of  the  "  Henry  VI.,"  to  the  coining  in  of  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth in  the  •*  Richard  III.,"  when  the  two  Roses  are  finally 
united  in  one  line,  and  a  tragical  history  is  brought  to  an 
end  in  the  more  peaceful  times  which  followed :  a  scheme 
which  may  even  have  been  suggested  by  Sackville's  trag- 
edy of  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex  "  and  the  "  Complaint  of  Buck- 
ingham." Speaking  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Dowager  of 
Edward  IV.,  Bacon  says  her  history  "  was  matter  of  trag- 
edy," ^  as  it  is  very  effectually  made  to  appear  in  the  "  Rich- 
ard in."  The  same  historical  subject  was  continued,  in 
due  time,  in  a  plain  prose  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL,  which  contains  a  graphic  and  *^ speaking  picture" 
of  the  false  pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck,  '^a  counterfeit 
of  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York  (second  son  to  Edward 
the  Fourth),"  of  whom  there  was  divulged  "  a  flying  opin- 
ion" that  "he  was  not  murdered  in  the  Tower":  where- 
fore, "  this  being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a  per- 
sonation that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times,"  it  is  also 
iSid,ofHenrjf  VIL 
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given ;  and  it  is  written  in  the  true  Shakespearean  veii^ 
and,  as  any  onfi  may  see  that  looks  sharply  enough,  lacks 
nothing  of  the  compactness,  brevity,  clearness,  and  beauty 
of  his  former  style,  dropping  only  the  high  tragic  buskin 
and  the  blank  verse.  And  here  and  there,  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions inevitably  crop  out  in  it,  all  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, which  strike  upon  the  ear  of  the  careful  listener  like 
the  sound  of  an  echo,  as  thus :  —     ^ 

^  Neither  was  Perkin  for  his  part  wanting  to  himself 
either  in  gracious  and  princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and 
apposite  answers,  or  in  contenting  and  caressing  those  that 
did  apply  themselves  unto  him,  or  in  pretty  scorns  or  dis- 
dains to  those  that  seemed  to  doubt  of  him ;  but  in  all 
things  did  notably  acquit  himself:  insomuch  as  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  (as  well  amongst  great  persons  as  amongst 
the  vulgar)  that  he  was  indeed  Duke  Eichard.  Nay,  him- 
self with  long  and  continual  counterfeiting  and  with  often 
telling  a  lie,  was  turned  (by  habit)  almost  unto  the  thing 
he  seemed  to  be,  and  from  a  liar  to  a  believer."  ^ 

And  we  have  the  same  ideas  and  similar  ezpressionsi  in 
a  like  connection,  in  the  ^  Tempest,"  as  follows :  — 

"  Pro$.    I  thus  neglecting  woridlj  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  Uie  bettering  of  n^  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retired 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awaked  an  eyil  natore ;  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  hmit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.    He,  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact,  —  like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it* 
Hade  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 

1  BisL  o/ffen.  VII. ;  Works  (Boston),  XI.  210. 

>  So  m  the  Folio,  and  m  all  editions  I  have  seen;  but  I  beUeve  these 
words  are  an  error  of  the  press.  It  should  read  oft:  the  metre  requires  it; 
Hie  sense  requires  it;  and  this  authority  from  Bacon  may  be  said  to  demand 
It 
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To  credit  his  own  lie  — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  Dnke;  out  o*  th*  subetitation, 
And  executing  th*  outward  &ce  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative :  —  hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Miran,    Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deaffaess. 

Pro$,    To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  pla7*d, 
And  him  he  play*d  it  for,  he  need|  will  be 
Abeokite  Milan.**^ulc<  /.  /8c  2. 

The  similarity  of  the  thought,  in  this  often  telling  a  lie, 
is  noticed  hy  Mr.  Spedding,^  who  remarks  that  the  sugges- 
tion came  from  Speed.  Shakespeare,  it  b  true,  as  well  as 
Bacon,  may  have  gotten  the  idea  from  that  author ;  but  the 
general  tenor  of  both  passages,  and  the  peculiar  expression 
he  did  believe  he  was  indeed  the  Duke,  which  accompanies 
the  idea,  soujids  wonderfiilly  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  the 
same  mint,  in  both  cases.  Even  this  might  be  considered 
accidental,  if  it  stood  alone ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  equal,  or  greater  force,  that  everywhere 
pervade  these  writings.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  Ba- 
con would  catch  both  the  idea  and  expression  from  Shake- 
speare's play:  in  fact,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  both 
came  from  Bacon ;  for  we  learn  from  Mr.  Spedding's  pref- 
ace, that  Btcon  had  formed  the  design  of  writing  that  his- 
tory, and  had  actually  begun  it,  and  sketched  the  character 
of  Henry  VIL,  before  the  death  g[  Elizabeth,  haying 
doubtless  collected  materials  lor  the  piupose,  and  made  a 
study  of  t^e  subject  and  of  the  story  of  Perkin,  at  the  time 
when  he  vas  studying  the  hbtorical  pictures  for  these  same 
dramatic  histories.  This  conjecture  is  oonfirmed  by  the 
circumstmce  that  Prospero's  ^  false  brother,"  the  pretender 
in  the  pl^y, 

^— ^oonftderatea 
(So  dry  he  was  fbr  sway)  with  the  King  of  Naples." 

And  tie  story  itself  seems  well-nigh  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  account,  which  is  given  in  the  ^  History  of 
Henr'  TIL,"  of  the  French  embassy,  one  topic  of  which 
1  NotcM  to  ihe  BuL  ofEen.  VIL 
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was,  that  the  French  King  intended  ^  to  make  war  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  being  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
bastard  slip  of  Aragon  ;  but  appertaining  unto  his  majesty 
by  clear  and  undoubted  right ;  which,  if  he  should  not  by 
just  arms  seek  to  recover,  he  would  neither  acquit  his  hon- 
our nor  answer  it  to  his  people; "  and  so,  he  had  resolved  to 
make  *^  the  reconquest  of  Naples.**  ^  Mention  is  made  also 
of  '^Alphonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  to  Ferdinando, 
King  of  Naples  " ;  and  among  the  characters  in  the  play 
are  »^Alonso,  King  of  Naples ;  Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke 
of  Milan  ;  Antonio,  his  brother,  the  usurping  Duke,"  and 
**  Ferdinand,  son  to  the  King  of  Naples  " :  — 

"  Prof.    This  Eong  of  Naples,  being  an  enemj 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother^s  suit; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o*  the  premises, 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom/*  —Act  L  8c  2. 

And  so,  the  story  in  the  play  itself  having  been  drawn  from 
the  same  quarry  of  materials  as  the  history,  this  idea,  hav- 
ing been  once  written  into  the  play,  in  1611,  (if  not  already 
written  into  his  notes  for  the  History  before  1603),  very 
naturally  drops  out  again  in  the  completed  woik  of  1621 ; 
and  that,  too,  at  about  the  same  time  when  we  miy  suppose 
he  was  engaged  in  revising  the  plays  themselves  for  the 
Folio  of  1623. 

And  further  still,  these  same  Italian  and  Spaiish  histo- 
ries, in  the  very  next  year  (1612),  are  introdiced  into 
Bacon's  speech  in  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  case,  in 
immediate  connection  with  Henry  VII.  and  Perfin  War- 
beck  ;  and  in  such  manner  as  to  show  that  they  wtre  still 
fresh  in  his  memory ;  and,  in  the  facts  stated  as  we)  as  in 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  narration,  the  critical  reader 
will  discover  some  very  suggestive  resemblances  with  a  part 
of  the  story  of  the  ''  Tempest"  The  Ck)untess  had  rCused 
1  But  of  Ben,  VIL ;  Workt  (Boston),  XI.  162, 199. 
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to  answer  in  the  matter  of  ArabeUa  Stuart,  who  had  mar- 
ried Seymour,  without  the  Eing*s  consent,  and  fled  the 
kingdom.     Bacon's  speech  proceeds  thus :  — 

^  And  accordingly  hath  been  the  practice  of  the  wisest 
and  stoutest  princes  to  hold  for  matter  pregnant  of  peril, 
to  have  any  near  them  in  blood  to  fly  into  foreign  parts. 
Wherein  I  will  not  wander;  but  take  example  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  a  prince  not  imflt  to  be  paralleled  with 
his  Majesty.  I  mean  not  the  particular  of  Perkin  War- 
beck,  for  he  was  but  an  idol  or  a  disguise ;  but  the  exam- 
ple I  mean  is  that  of  the  earl  of  Suflblk,  whom  the  king 
extorted  from  Philip  of  Austria.  The  story  is  memorable, 
that  Philip,  afl;er  the  death  of  Isabella,  coming  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  was  but  matrimo- 
nial to  his  &ther-in-law  Ferdinando  of  Aragon,  was  cast  by 
weather  upon  the  coast  of  Weymouth,  where  the  Italian 
story  saith,  King  Henry  used  him  in  all  things  else  as  a 
prince,  but  in  one  thing  as  a  prisoner ;  for  he  forced  upon 
him  to  promise  to  restore  the  earl  of  Suflblk  that  was  fled 
into  Flanders."  ^ 

Now,  as  King  Henry  VII.  was  deemed  a  prince  "  not 
unfit  to  be  paralleled  with  his  Majesty,"  so  Prospero  in  the 
play  was  "  the  prime  Duke,"  and 

"  (so  reputed 

In  dignity)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
WiUiout  a  paraUel."  —  Ad  I.  Sc.  2. 

And  as  Philip,  coming  to  his  kingdom  of  Castile,  ^  which 
was  but  matrimonial  to  his  father-in-law  Ferdinando,"  was 
"  cast  by  weather  upon  the  coast  of  Weymouth,"  so  the 
'King  of  Naples,  sailing  with  Prince  Ferdinand,  his  son,  for 
Tunis,  where  his  daughter  Claribel  was  to  find  a  husband, 
was  cast  away  in  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  the  imaginary 
Atlantic  island ;  and  the  fortunes  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  as 
well  as  the  principal  events  and  the  leading  interest  of  the 
story  in  the  play,  are  made  to  turn  upon  matters  matri- 
1  2  HoweU's  State  Trials,  776. 
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monial  to  his  intended  father-in-law,  the  rightful  Duke  of 
Milan.  Prospero  regains  his  dukedom;  Ferdinand,  like 
Philip,  is  restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  Miranda  for 
a  wi&,  in  due  time  ^  to  be  King  and  Queen  there  " ;  and  the 
King  of  Naples  becomes  the  friend  of  the  restored  Duke 
of  Milan ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object,  as  King 
Henry  VIl.  used  Philip  in  the  speech,  so  Ferdinand  in  the 
play  is  ^  used  in  all  things  else  as  a  prince,  but  in  one  thing 
as  a  prisoner."  In  the  shipwreck,  Ferdinand  is  separated 
firom  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company,  and  cast  upon  the 
shore  alone ;  the  invisible  spirit  Ariel  is  specially  sent  to 
draw  him  on  by  means  of  charms  and  music  towards  Pros- 
pero*s  cell ;  on  the  way,  he  falls  in  with  Miranda,  much  to 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  both ;  and,  as  the  intent 
was,  they  forthwith  &11  in  love.  Prospero,  seeing  that  his 
charm  is  working  more  than  hst  enough,  suddenly  puts  on 
an  air  of  severity  towards  Ferdinand :  — 

^Proi,  [AHde,}  They  are  both  in  either's  pow*n;  but 
this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light." 

He  denounces  Ferdinand  as  a  usurper  and  a  spy,  that  has 
come  upon  the  island  to  win  it  from  him  '*  the  lord  on 't** 
Ferdinand,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  befitting  his 
princely  quality,  submits  himself  a  prisoner,  thus :  — 

"  Pro$,  [  2b  Feri]  Come  on ;  obey: 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  inikncy  again, 
And  hare  no  'vigor  in  them. 

Ferd,  So  they  are: 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  i^ch  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  aU  my  friends,  and  this  man*s  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdu'd,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid.    All  comers  else  o*  th*  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of:  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Prog,  [Aude.}  It  works."  —  Act  I.  8e,  S. 

There  is  no  other  prison,  however,  than  the  manner  in 
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which  he  is  used ;  there  is  some  temporary  restraint  for  a 
purpose  which  is  accomplished,  the  marriage  and  a  restora- 
tion of  friendship  with  Naples ;  and  so  he  is  treated  in  one 
thing  as  a  prisoner,  but  in  all  things  else  as  a  prince.  He 
is  even  set  to  the  drudgery  of  piling  logs,  in  order  to  bring 
his  sincerity  to  the  final  test  This  apparent  harshness 
awakens  the  sympathy  of  Miranda,  and  she  offers  to  help 
him:  — 

^^FenL  I  am  iumy  oonditioii 

A  prince,  Miranda; 

and  for  your  sake, 

Am  I  tlus  patient  logman."  '—AU  JIL  Sc  L 

The  same  story  is  told  more  at  length  in  the  ^  History 
of  Henry  VJUL.,"  ^  in  which  King  Philip  is  "siuprised  with 
a  cruel  tempest,"  and  ^the  ship  wherein  the  King  and 
Queen  were,  with  two  other  small  barks  only,  torn  and  in 
great  peril,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  weather,  thrtut  into 
Weymouth.  King  Philip  himself  having  not  been  used 
as  it  seems  to  sea,  all  wearied  and  extreme  sick,  would 
needs  land  to  refresh  his  spirits,**  And  when  King  Henry 
asks  for  the  return  of  "  tiiat  same  hare-brain  wild  fellow," 
his  subject  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  l^ng  of  Castile  replies. 
That  can  I  not  do  with  my  honour j  and  less  with  yours;  for 
you  wiU  he  thought  to  have  used  me  as  a  prisoner,^  The 
same  style  runs  from  his  pen,  whether  in  prose  or  verse: — 

^'Chn.    Was  Milan  t&rtiX  from  Mflan,  that  hia  laeiia 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples?    .    .    ...    . 

Pro$,  ■   but,  howsoever  you  have 

Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  yeiy  duke 
Which  was  ihrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wracked,  toot  Jandedj 
To  be  the  lord  cfu'V^Aci  V.  8e.  1. 

And  the  tale  th^re  ends  with  the  same  dream  in  which 
Ferdmand's  spirits  (in  the  play)  were  aU  bound  up,  thus : 
—  <'  So  that  as  the  felicity  of  Charles  the  Eighth  was  said 

1  W<n*$  (Boaton),  U.  843-34S. 
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to  be  a  dream,  so  the  adversity  of  Ferdinando  was  said  like- 
wise to  be  a  dream,  it  passed  over  so  soon.'' 

The  earliest  authentic  notice  that  we  have  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  play  is  the  entry  discovered  by  Cminingham 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,  in  the  Book  for 
1611-12,  in  which  it  is  named  as  having  been  performed 
before  his  Majesty  at  Whitehall,  on  ^Hallowmas  night," 
which,  falling  on  the  first  day  of  November,  is  presumed  to 
have  been  November  1,  1611.^  It  was  also  acted  at  Court, 
during  the  festivities  attending  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613.  The  best 
critics  have  assigned  the  composition  of  the  play  to  the 
year  1611.  Some  incidents  in  it  make  it  quite  certain  that 
it  must  have  been  written  after  the  voyage  of  the  "Admi- 
ral," and  aft;er  the  publication  of  Jourdan's  account  of  it, 
in  his  "  Discovery  of  the  Barmudas,  otherwise  called  the  Se 
of  Divels,"  in  1610 ;  which  islands  are  therein  '*  supposed 
to  be  enchanted  and  inhabited  with  "itches  and  devils, 
which  grew  by  reason  of  accustomed  monstrous  thunder- 
storm and  tempest  near  unto  those  islands  " ;  and  the  ship, 
"  by  Grod*s  divine  providence,  at  a  high  water  ran  right 
between  two  strong  rocks,  where  it  stuck  fast,  without 
breaking,**  and  all  were  saved.  So,  in  the  play,  when  Pros- 
pero  is  giving  an  account  to  Miranda  how  they  were  sent 
to  sea  in  "  a  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,"  to  which  "the  sigh- 
ing winds  did  but  loving  wrong,"  until  there  in  that  island 
they  arrived,  we  have  a  similar  expression,  thus :  — 

"Miran.  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pros.    By  Providence  divine." 

The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  case  was  heard  at  Trinity 
term  (that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  sunmier)  of  1612 ;  ^  and 
taking  the  play  to  have  been  first  produced  in  the  preced- 
ing November,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for 

1  White's  Shaket.,  U,  p.  6. 
*7  Goke*8Bep.9i. 
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wonder  that,  at  the  date  of  this  trial,  these  same  Italian 
stories  which  had  so  lately  served  the  purpose  of  the  poet, 
shotdd  have  been  still  floating  in  the  imagination  of  the 
orator;  nor  that  they  should  have  been  thus  reproduced  in 
historic  acciu^cy,  not  without  some  poetic  efiect,  to  illus< 
trate  the  legal  argument 

Critical  editors  have  been  perplexed  to  find  the  sources 
of  the  story  of  the  "Tempest"  Mr.  White  thinks  the 
characters  point  to  some  old  Italian  or  Spanish  tale  as  its 
foundation ;  Collins  believed  it  was  founded  upon  "  a  ro- 
mance called  'Aurelio  and  Isabella,'  printed  in  Italian,  Span- 
ish, French,  and  English,  in  1588,"  which  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else,  it  seems,  has  ever  been  able  to  find  again ; 
others  have  traced  its  origin  to  Somers'  "Voyage"  and 
Jourdan*s  "Discovery";  and  probably  the  truth  is,  that 
suggestions  were  derived  from  a  varied  of  sources,  these 
included,  and  that  the  borrowed  materials,  mingled  with  the 
new  creations,  in  passing  through  the  limbec  of  his  pow-  « 
erful  brain,  were  distilled  into  an  imaginary  essence,  alto- 
gether neW  and  different  as  a  whole,  but  still  recognizable 
as  the  same  in  some  parts  and  phases,  which  exhibit  strik- 
ing ideal  resemblances,  close  analogies,  and  even  very  pal- 
pable identities  of  thought,  style,  and  diction.  And  here 
we  may  venture  to  make  an  application  of  the  words  of 
King  Alonso  in  the  play :  — 

^^Abn,    This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  Katoze 
Was  ever  conduct  of.    Some  oracle 
Most  rectify  ova  knowledge.'* 

.  This  is  not  all.  There  are  more  instances  of  like  kind 
in  this  same  History,  of  which  one  or  two  may  be  cited.  In 
the  "  Measiure  for  Measure,^  written  about  the  year  1608, 
we  find  this  rather  singular  expression :  — 

**  For  snch  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
Ne'er  issned  from  his  blood."  —Act  III.  8o,  1. 

And  in  the  "  History  of  Henry  VII."  Perkin  Warbeck  is 
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made  to  say,  ^  And  from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness 
(as  I  may  truly  call  it)  for  so  the  world  hath  been  to  me;^^ 
and  again,  King  Henry  says,  *^  France  is  no  wilderness."  * 
And  then  we  have  this:  ^The  King  our  master  hath  a 
purpose  and  determination  to  make  war  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  bastard  slip 
of  Aragon ; "  •  which  may  remind  us  again  of  "  the  blind 
rascally  boy  **  Cupid,  in  the  "As  You  Like  It,**  *  "  that  same 
wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  was  begot  of  thought,  con- 
ceived of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness.**  In  like  manner, 
we  find  in  the  Essays  the  following:  *  True  friends ;  with- 
out which  tiie  world  is  but  a  wilderness,'**  and  in  the 
New  Atlantis,  "  the  greatest  wilderness  of  waters  in  the 
world ; "  •  and  in  a  speech,  "  you  take  pleasure  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  variety."^  And  again,  we  have  it  in  the  plays, 
thus :  " Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; "'  and  again, 
^  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers ;  **  *  and  still  again,  "  I 
would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys."  *• 
Can  all  this  be  accidental  ? 
Still  farther,  we  have  in  the  **  Hamlet "  these  lines :  — 

•*  GhoiL  [Beneath,]    Swear  by  this  swoid, 
Hawi,    Well  said,  old  mole !  canst  work  i*  tfa'  grotmd  so  iSut? 
A  worthy  pioneer !  onoe  more  remove  ** : — Act  I,  Be.  6. 

which  crops  out  again  in  the  **  Henry  VJLL"  thus :  -^ 

"He  had  such  moles  perpetuallj  working  and  casting  to  nndeimine 
him."" 

And  it  appears  again  in  a  masque  which  he  wrote  for 

Essex,  thus :  — 

"Thej  [loyers]  are  chaiged  with  descending  too  low:  it  is  as  the  poor 
mole,  which  seeing  not  the  clearness  of  the  air,  diveth  into  the  darkness  of 
the  earth."  » 

1  Sist.  Bmry  VIL;  TToHb  (Boston),  XI.  246. 
s  Ibid.  181.  f  Works  (Mcmt),  XIIL  m. 

t  Ibid.  162.  8  TUms  Andr.,  Ad  TIL  Be.  1. 

4  Act  IV.  8c.  1.  •  Ibid.,  Act  III.  Be.  1. 

•  Works  (Boston),  XH.  166.  »  Merck,  of  Venice,  Act  III.  Bo.  1. 

•  Works  (PhOad.),  H.  328.  u  Works  (Boston),  XL  860. 

13  Spedding'8  Letters  and  Life,  L  889. 
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And  again  he  says,  -^ 

—  **  and  become  some  Bony  book-maker,  or  a  tme  ^onetr  in  that 
mine  of  troth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep.**  ^ 

And  again,  in  this  History,  speaking  of  the  conditional 
treason  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  who  had  said  of  Ferkin 
Warbeck,  ^^That  if  he  were  sure  that  thai  young  man  were 
King  Edward^s  son^  he  would  never  bear  arms  against  him," 
Bacon  continues  thus :  — 

^  But  for  the  conditional,  it  seemeth  the  jndges  of  that  time  (who  were 
learned  men,  and  the  three  chief  of  them  of  the  privy  counsel,)  thonght 
it  was  a  dangerons  thing  to  admit  Iffs  and  Ands  to  qualify  words  of 
treason;  whereby  eveiy  man  might  express  his  malice,  and  blanch  his 
danger.*'  * 

So  in  Richard's  council  on  the  Coronation,  we  have  ac 
illustration  of  this  same  kind  of  treason,  in  these  lines :  — 

**  ffatt.    If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord,  — 

Qloi,  If,  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strampet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  *ife*?  — Thou  art  a  traitor:  — 
Off  with  his  head  1  *  *  —  lUckard  III.,  Act  III.  8c  4. 

But  to  make  a  special  compliment  to  the  throne  and  line 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  to  his  present  Majesty,  Elng  James,  in 
particular,  a  last  grand  effort  is  made,  just  when  it  will  at 
least  express  his  gratitude  for  the  royal  promise  to  succeed 
to  the  Attomey-Greneral's  place,  and,  at  the  same  time,  grace 
the  nuptials  of  the  Palatine  hranch  in  the  Princess  Eliz- 
abeth ;  and  the  "  Henry  VULL"  deliberately  honors  and 
magnifies  the  King  himseli^  by  carefully  weaving  into  the 
scenes  the  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty  of  Anne  Bui- 
len  (of  whom  there  is  nothing  in  Holinshed,  from  whom 
i^e  rest  of  the  story  is  almost  literally  taken),  closing  with 
the  unrivalled  virtues,  fortime,  and  honor  of  her  descend- 
ant, the  virgin  queen :  — 

'*  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her:  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  anoUier  befa*. 
As  great  hi  admiration  as  herself, 

1  L«tttf.  >  Wcrkg  (Boston),  XI.  22S. 
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So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 

(When  heaven  shall  call  her  ftom  this  cloud  of  daikneM) 

Who  ftom  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 

Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 

And  so  stand  fix*d.    Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror, 

That  were  the  servants  of  this  chosen  infant. 

Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him: 

Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 

Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations:  he  shall  flourish, 

And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 

To  all  the  plains  about  him."  —  ^c<  V.  8c  4, 

This  is  doubtless  the  same  star  and  vine  that  are  spoken  of 
in  the  letter  to  his  Majesty,  thanking  him  for  ^  his  gracious 
acceptance"  of  his  book  (the  ^ Novum  Organum"),  in 
which  he  says:  — 

'*  I  see  your  majesty  is  a  star  that  hath  benevolent  aspect  and  gracious 
influence  upon  all  things  that  tend  to  a  general  good. 

"  *  Daphni,  quid  antiquos  signorum  suspids  aitus? 
Ecce  Dionsi  processit  Csesaris  astrum; 
Astrum,  quo  segetes  gauderent  flrugibus,  et  quo 
Duceret  apricb  in  collibus  uva  colorem.' 

[ViBO.,  Eclog.  ix.  46-9.] 

^  This  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men*s  bread  and  wine,  which 
are  the  characters  of  temporal  blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope, 
1^  God*s  holy  providence,  will  be  ripened  by  Caesar's  Star."  ^ 

And  it  appears  again,  thus :  — 

**  Heniy  the  Fifth !  thy  ghost  I  faivocate; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  dvil  broils! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make 
Than  Julius  Cesar.**  —  1  Henry  F/.,  Act  I.  8c,  L 

Prospero,  in  the  "  Tempest,"  also  had  his  star :  — 

"  Pros,       and  by  my  prescience 

I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
AVill  ever  afler  droop.**  ^  Act  I.  8c  2. 

That  Bacon  had  the  subject  of  the  EQstory  of  England 
much  in  mind,  having  long  contemplated  undertaking  to 
1  Letter,  19  Oct  1620;  Worki  (Mont),  XH.  895. 
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write  it  anew,  we  learn  firom  bis  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, written  soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  in  which 
the  following  passage  may  be  particularly  cited  here :  — 

**  The  act  I  speak  of  is  the  order  given  by  his  majesty 
for  the  erection  of  a  tomb  or  monimient  for  our  late  sover- 
eign Queen  Elizabetii ;  wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  this 
at  this  time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  his 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth,  in  all  things,  right  to 
her  memory ;  a  very  just  and  princely  retribution.  But 
fit>m  this  occasion  by  a  very  easy  ascent,  I  passed  further, 
being  put  in  mind,  by  this  representative  of  her  person,  of 
the  more  true  and  more  perfect  representative  which  is  of 
her  life  and  government  For  as  statues  and  pictures  are 
dumb  histories,  so  histories  are  speaking  pictures ;  wherein 
(}£  my  affection  be  not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small), 
I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  if  Plutarch  were  alive  to  write 
lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him,  for  virtue  and  for- 
tune both,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women.  And 
though  she  was  of  the  passive  sex,  yet  her  government  was 
80  active,  as,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impres- 
sion upon  the  several  states  of  Europe  than  it  received 
from  thence."  * 

All  this,  it  is  easy  to  see,  not  only  harmonizes  well  with 
the  view  here  taken  of  these  dramatic  histories  or  "  speak- 
ing pictures,"  but  rings  peculiarly  like  the  sonorous  trib- 
ute to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  "  Henry  Vlll.,"  which  reads 
thus:  — 

^  Cran,  Let  me  speak,  sir, 

For  Heaven  now  bid%me;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they  '11  find  *em  truth. 
This  royal  infant,  —  Heaven  still  move  about  her  I  — 
Though  in  her  cradle,  jet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.    She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed:  Saba  was  never 

1  Letter,  Worki  (Mont),  XH.  69. 
Q 
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More  ccrvetoUB  of  wisdom  and  fiur  virtiie 

Than  this  purt  soul  ahaLl  be:  all  princely  gimcea, 

That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  la, 

With  aU  the  rirtaes  that  attend  the  good) 

Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her:  ^iith  shall  nwte  her; 

Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her: 

She  shall  be  lovM  and  fear*d:  her  own  shall  bless  her: 

Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com, 

And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow:  good  gttmB  with  her. 

In  her  days  evezy  man  shall  eat  in  safety 

Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants;  and  sing 

The  meny  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 

From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honomr, 

And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood.'* 

Ad  r.  8c.  4. 

And  so  King  James  is  ingeniously  represented,  and  with  a 

certain  degree  of  poetic  truthfulness,  as  inheriting  all  this 

honor  and  virtue  and  greatness  even  from  Henry  Vll.,  and 

from  Anne  Bullen,  not  by  (firect  descent  of  blood,  indeed, 

but  through  the  ashes  of  this  wonderful  phoenix,  as  of  that 

^more  true  and  mote  perfect  representative  which  is  of 

her  Iffe  and  government" 

At  the  same  time,  this  illustrative  example  in  a  most 

dignified  subject  rounds  out  the  historical  series  of  those 

"actual  types  and  models"  which  were  "to  place,  as  it 

were,  before  our  eyes  the  whole  process  of  the  mind,  and 

the  continuous  frame  and  order  of  ^Bscovery  in  particular 

subjects  selected  for  their  variety  and  importance  "  *  (as  1 

will  eildeavor  to  make  appear)  ;  and  this  one  should  be 

"  Sad,  high,  and  working,  ftdl  of  state  and  woe." 

And  having  thus  had  occasion  tcr  make  a  study  of  this 
•period  of  history,  which  he  finds  to  be  "  wonderful,  indeed, 
fit)m  the  Union  of  the  Roses  to  the  UHion  of  the  King- 
doms,'* *  the  preceding  period  having  ah*eady  been  treated 
of,  poetically,  in  the  "  speaking  pictures,"  and  so  far  as  lay 
in  "  the  potential  mood  " ;  and  having  the  materials  at  hand 
for  the  work,  as  the  first  honors  which  he  undertakes  to  do 
1  IfUrocL  to  Noc.  Org,  2  £)e  Aug.  8cknL,  Lib.  II.  o.  7. 
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his  countiy  and  his  king  by  bis  pea  and  tbe  hdp  of  those 
^  other  arts  which  may  give  form  to  matter,"  he  not  only 
takes  up  again  his  former  sketch  of  the  *'  History  of  Henry 
Vn.,^  laid  aside  since  before  1603,  and  perfects  and  com- 
pletes it  into  a  tribute  worthy  to  be  submitted  to  '^  the  file 
of  his  Majesty's  judgment,"  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Charles  as  the  first  firuit  of  hb  bmiishment,  which  he  ac* 
complishes  in  one  summer,  but  also,  the  ^  History  of  Henry 
VUl.,"  in  whose  reign  began  that  great  change  in  the 
Church,  which  was  ^such  as  had  hitherto  rarely  been 
brought  upon  the  stage,"  ^  long  since  contemplated,  of  which 
a  beginning,  likewise,  has  idready  been  made  that  is  ^  like 
a  fiible  of  the  poets" ;  but  deserves  <^  all  in  a  [dece  a  wor- 
thy narration,"  and,  time  and  health  permitting,  it  is  to  be 
Hl^wise  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles.  But  time  fidls  himy 
and  it  is  never  done. 

§  4.  THE   GRBATER  PLATS. 

Furdiermore,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  more  philo^ 
,  sc^ihical  and  greater  i^ys  were  written  after  1600,  whei^ 
Baoon  was  more  than  fi)rty  years  of  age  and  in  the  maturily 
<^  his  powers  (as  indeed  William  Shakespeare  also  must 
have  been) ;  when  his  philosophical  and  critical  studies  had 
become  still  more  universal,  ezad^  and  profound ;  when  his 
coneepdons  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
Us  theories  of  practical  sciences,  civil  institutions,  and 
moral  relations,  his  views  of  socie^  and  humanity,  his 
experience  in  human  afiairs  and  his  observation  of  human 
life  and  character  in  all  ranks,  leases,  conditions,  and  de- 
grees, had  become  more  ample  and  perfect;  when  his  new 
rhetoric,  his  critical  survey  of  all  the  arts  of  delivery,  and 
his  study  of  the  nature  of  ^  true  art,"  and  <^  the  uses  and 
pn^^er  fimctbn  of  true  poetry,  had  been  matured,  and  his 
whole  culture  had  become  mwe  elaborate,  deep,  and  com- 
plete ;  —  a  kind  of  culture  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 

1  De  Aug,  SdenL,  Lib.  II.  c  7. 
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how  William  Shakespeare,  under  the  conditioiis  of  life 
which  environed  him,  could  by  any  possibility  have  attained 
to.  It  b  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  first  sketches  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  "  Henry  VI."  (and  perhaps,  also,  of  the 
•*  King  John  "),  the  earliest  plays  of  the  historical  series, 
written,  it  may  be,  before  the  entire  plan  was  fully  con- 
ceived, and  before  the  first  play  in  the  historical  order  of 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  **  Richard  II.,'*  was  produced, 
were  taken  up  again,  afterwards,  and  rewritten,  greatly 
elaborated,  and  reproduced,  in  conformity  witii  the  rest  of 
the  series ;  and,  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Henry  VI.,"  which 
exhibits  greater  care  and  maturity  of  judgment  in  the  ex- 
ecution tiian  tiie  otiier  parts,  which,  nevertheless,  contain 
passages  that  may  stand  before  the  throne  of  the  tragic 
muse  beside  the  Greek  tragedy  itself  without  blushing, 
done  in  the  finest  lyric  style  of  the  ancients,  and  plainly 
intended  to  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  imitation  of  the 
classic  model,  we  hear  nothing,  until  it  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  such  a 
play  existed,  in  some  form,  ¥^th  the  other  parts,  at  an  early 
date.  The  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  produced  in  1595,  though 
conceived  on  profoundly  philosophical  principles,  bearing 
strong  traces  of  the  "  Fable  of  Cupid  "  and  the  "  Nemesis  " 
of  Francis  Bacon  (as  will  be  shown),  does  not  exhilnt  the 
same  degree  of  matured  strength  and  finish  as  the  later 
productions,  though  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  plays 
upon  tiie  stage.  The  ^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  un- 
doubtedly written  about  the  year  1594,  though  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  certain  mention  of  it  before  1598,  having 
been  first  printed  in  1600,  b  a  wonderfiil  creation,  indeed, 
and  entirely  fit  to  be  performed,  as  it  was,  before  the 
Queen's  Majesty  at  Whitehall ;  but  the  writer  had  not  yet 
wholly  fi'eed  himself  from  the  shackles  of  rhyme,  nor  firom 
the  glowing  fancy  and  ^  strong  imagination  "  of 

**  The  Innatio,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,'* 
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nor  Srom  the  philosophy  of  Cupid  and  the  allurements  of 
the  Court,  as  is  evident  in  these  lines :  — 

'*  Ober,  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  could*8t  not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  Earth, 
Cnpid  all  ann*d:  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  West, 
And  loos'd  his  love-ehaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
Ab  it  shoold  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid*s  fieiy  shaft 
Qtiench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'iy  moon, 
And  the  imperial  Tot'ress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free."  ^Act  IL  Be  "L 

Between  1594  and  1600,  the  ""  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the 
**As  You  Like  It,'*  the  «  mchard  HIV*  the  **  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Henry  IV.,"  may  take 
rank,  in  many  respects,  with  the  greater  plays ;  but  after 
1600,  come  the  «  Twelfth  Night,"  the  "  Odidlo,"  the  «  Ham- 
let," the  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  the  "  Lear,"  the  "  Mac- 
beth," the  "Julius  Caesar,"  the  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
the  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  the  "  Coriolanus,"  the  "  Cym- 
beline,"  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  the  «  Tempest,"  the  "  Henry 
VUl.,"  and  the  "Hmon,"  splendid  dramas  all,  the  most 
masterly  productions  of  their  author,  and,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  work  of  a  profound  thinker,  a  critical  philosopher, 
a  practised  writer,  a  learned  scholar,  and  a  polished  culture, 
as  well  as  of  that  artistic  genius  and  high  order  of  intel- 
lectual endowment,  which  nature  might  give  to  any  man. 
Twelve  of  these  fifteen  plays  were  published,  for  the  first 
time,  m  the  Folio  of  1623 :  of  some  four  or  five  of  them 
it  is  not  positively  known  that  they  had  been  performed 
at  all  on  the  stage ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  such 
a  kind  and  character  as  to  attract  less  the  attention  of  the 
theatre  and  the  public,  though  really  among  the  greatest  of 
the  author's  works ;  and  they  were  not  printed*  Some 
other  of  the  more  philosophical  plays,  as  the  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  tiie  "  Mdsummer  Nighf  s  Dream,"  the  "  Hamlet," 
the  ^  Lear,"  and  the  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  had  more 
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attracdTe  qualities  for  the  public  eye  and  ear,  perhaps,' and 
they  kept  the  stage  and  were  printed.  The  '^  TroihiS  and 
Cressida,"  which  was  altogether  too  philosophically  pro- 
found and  stately,  too  learnedly  abstruse  and  lofty,  to  be 
popular  on  the  stage,  was  even  printed  first,  and  only  went 
to  the  theatre  afterwards,  where  its  stay  seems  to  have  been 
short 

Of  the  ten  earlier  plays  which  were  first  printed  in  the 
Folio,  or  first  in  complete  form,  some,  it  seems,  had  seldom 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  others  had  been  printed,  at 
an  early  date,  as  first  draught^  or  as  stolen  copies.  Of 
those  which  had  been  printed  before  1628,  there  were, 
among  the  more  attractive  and  popular  plays  on  the  stage, 
the  '' Bichard  IL,"  the  <"  Bichard  m.,"  the  ''Merchant  of 
Venice,"  the  two  parts  <rf  the  «  Henry  IV.,"  the  «  Henry 
v.,"  the  "  Love's  Labor 's  Lost,"  and  the  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  and  of  these,  printed  editions  had  been  more  in 
demand.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  is  so  daric,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion,  or  any  clear 
notion,  in  what  manner  these  {days  came  to  be  printed  at 
all.  Doubtless  there  were  some  stolen  copies  and  surrep- 
titious editions,  especially  before  1600.  The  ''Titus  An- 
dronicus  "  was  entered  as  eariy  as  1594>  but  it  is  not  known 
to  have  been  printed  before  1 600.  The  first  sketch  of  the 
second  part  of  the  "  Henry  VI.,"  printed  in  1594  under  the 
title  of  "  The  First  Part  of  the  Cbntention  of  the  Two  Fa- 
mous Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  and  that  of  the  third 
part,  printed  in  1595  under  the  style  of  "The  True  Trag- 
edy oi  Richard,  Duke  of  York,"  both  without  the  name  <^ 
the  author,  were  very  probably  surreptitious  copies  of  the 
early  plays,  which  appear  to  have  been  upon  the  stage  as 
early,  at  least,  as  1587-88.  The  «  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," first  ptinted  in  1602,  was  scr  imperfect,  even  as  a  first 
sketch  of  the  play,  that  it  has  been  presumed  by  the  critics 
to  have  been  a  stolen  and  mangled  copy,  as  the  "  Hamlet " 
of  1608  most  certainly  was.     So  fiir  as  we  have  any  posi- 
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tiTe  knowledge,  the  second  edition  of  the  ^  Richard  n.," 
which  was  printed  in  1598,  with  the  scene  of  deposing 
King  Richard  left  out,  was  the  first  one  that  hore  the  name 
of  William  Shakespeare  on .  the  title-pi^e ;  and  there  may 
have  been  some  special  reasons,  as  well  for  the  publication 
of  it  at  that  time  as  for  a  close  concealment  of  the  real 
author's  name  (as  we  shall  see  below) ;  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that,  only  one  year  later,  Dr.  Hayward  was 
actually  sent  to  the  Tower  for  publishing  the  "  First  Yeare 
of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,"  which  contained  little  else 
than  the  deposing  of  Richard  IL,  which  the  Queen  took  to 
be  a  seditious  and  treasonable  pamphlet;  and  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  charged  with  ^  undutiful  carriage  "  to- 
ward her  M^esty,  in  that  he  allowed  it  to  be  dedicated  to 
him ;  though,  on  being  warned  of  her  anger,  he  had  made 
idl  haste  to  have  the  book  called  in  and  suppressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  previous  quartos  ap- 
proach so  nearly  to  the  more  perfect  copies  of  the  Folio, 
and  are  so  correctly  printed,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  highly 
probable  that  the  author  himself  had  had  some  hand  in  the 
supervision  of  the  press.  And  when  it  is  considered  how 
many  of  those  that  had  been  printed  in  quarto  were  re- 
modelled, rewritten,  enlarged,  elaborated,  corrected,  or 
amended,  before  they  appeared  again  in  the  Folio,  and 
how  many  of  the  plays  were  published  therein  for  the  first 
time,  and  of  what  kind  they  were,  we  may  easily  believe, 
not  only  that  the  editors  had  much  benefit  fh>m  the  pos- 
session of  the  *'  true  original  copies,"  but  that  even  the  true 
original  copies  themselves  had  undergone  much  revision 
and  emendation,  before  they  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
the  finished  and  perfected  form  of  the  Folio  of  1623  ;  nor 
need  we  be  surprised  at  the  announcement  of  the  Preface, 
that  they  had  so  published  them  ^as  where  (before)  you  were 
abused  with  divers  stolne  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed 
and  defonned  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  injurious  im« 
posters,  that  exposed  them :  even  those  are  now  offered  to 
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your  view  cured,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and  all  the 
rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them": 
onrnibm  numeris  mis  ahsolutam  ! 

And  that  such  was  the  fact,  the  history  of  the  "  Timon  of 
Athens**  may  furnish  at  least  some  slight  confirmation.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  old  play  of  "'  Timon  "  was  the 
work  of  some  other  author  altogether ;  and  the  studies  of 
the  later  critics,  especially  Mr.  Knight,  have  shown  that  the 
materials  and  the  story  of  this  play  must  have  been  drawn 
from  other  sources  than  that  old  play,  or  North's  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch ;  and,  in  fact,  that  they  came  chiefly  from 
the  untranslated  Greek  of  Ludan.  There  appears  to  be 
no  mention  on  record  of  any  performance  of  this  play  on 
the  stage  in  those  times,  nor  does  the  existence  of  it  appear 
to  have  been  known,  until  it  was  published  in  this  Folio ; 
and  (as  it  will  be  shown)  there  is  so  much  in  the  matter 
and  style  of  it  that  so  aptly  accords  with  the  external  his- 
tory of  Lord  Bacon's  life,  and  especially  with  his  later 
years,  and  so  many  distinct  traces  of  himself  in  it,  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  it  was  the  latest  production  of  his 
dramatic  muse. 

§  5.   ASSOCIATES. 

That  Francis  Bacon,  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
period  in  which  these  plays  were  produced,  comprising  also 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  sonnets  and  minor  poems, 
was  an  intimate  personal  friend,  acquaintance,  and  associate 
of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southampton,  Rutland,  Pembroke, 
and  Montgomery,  and  other  young  16rds  and  courtiers,  who 
were  also,  at  the  same  lime,  the  especial  patrons  and  con- 
stant frequenters  of  Shakespeare's  theatre,  may  be  taken 
as  an  indubitable  fact  Not  only  in  the  relations  of  these 
great  personages,  but  in  the  manners  of  the  court  and  time, 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  tend  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  view  here  taken  of  this  authorship.  A  few  of 
them  may  be  particularly  noticed,  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
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slight  repetition.  It  was  in  1609  that  the  first  authentic 
edition  of  the  sonnets  was  dedicated  hy  the  printer  to  "  Mr. 
W.  H.,"  the  only  begetter  of  them,  (supposed  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier and  others,  no  doubt  correctly,  to  mean  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke,)  as  •*  never  before  imprinted " ; ' 
the  previous  smaller  edition  having  been  in  all  probability 
surreptitiously  published.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  at 
least,  that  Pembroke,  Rutiand,  and  Montgomery,  were 
witnesses  to  Bacon's  patent  of  peerage  in  1618,  and  were 
present  at  his  investiture  with  the  coronet  of  St  Alban  in 
1621 ;  and  to  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  was  dedicated 
the  Folio  of  1623.  It  is  historically  known  that  Bacon 
wrote  sonnets  to  the  Queen,  and  masques  and  devices  to  be 
exhibited  before  her.  Plays,  masques,  and  triumphs  were 
frequentiy  gotten  up,  sometimes  in  great  magnificence,  by 
these  yoimg  lords  and  courtiers,  for  her  entertainment  at 
Court,  at  the  Universities,  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  at  their 
own  private  houses,  in  which  her  greatest  favorites  took  the 
leading  interest  and  the  largest  part  Companies  of  play- 
ers were  kept  enrolled  among  tiie  servants  of  the  greater 
nobles,  or  were  licensed  under  their  patronage,  Shake- 
speare's theatres  received  the  royal  countenance  and  pro- 
tection. The  «*  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  **  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  became 
^His  Majesty's  Servants,"  in  the  time  of  King  James. 
Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
the  courtiy  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  so  notoriously  given  to 
the  writing  of  masques  and  sonnets  for  the  edification  of 
the  vii^n  Queen,  should  exert  his  genius  in  this  same 
direction  far  more  extensively  than  was  publicly  known,  or 
even  suspected  by  tiie  Queen  herself.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  some  of  the  plays  were  performed,  for  the  first  time, 
before  her  Majesty  at  Whitehall  and  other  palaces ;  and, 
according  to  certain  traditions,  she  seems  to  have  taken  an 

1  Shakes.  Sonnets  (Fac-eimile  of  the  ed.  of  1609,  Arom  the  Original  in  thQ 
ISbnry  of  Bridgewater  House),  London,  1809. 
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especial  delight  in  the  fantastie  wit  and  superb  drolleries 
of  the  fat  knight  m  the  «  Henry  IV."  and  the  « Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor."  King  James  appears  to  have  taken 
equal  pleasure  in  these  dramatic  entertainments.  As  we 
have  seen,  many  of  the  plays  were  first  performed  before 
the  King  at  Court,  in  his  time.  And  the  ^  Essay  on 
Masques  and  Triumphs,"  and  the  several  masques  them- 
selves, which  are  certainly  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Bacon,  afford  proof  enough  that  he  had  the  ability,  the 
Shakespearean  wit,  iAie  same  grace,  brevity,  and  beauty  of 
style,  an  imagination  equally  power^  and  a  love  for  the 
sport 

King  James,  on  his  coming  into  England  in  1603,  was 
entertained  with  a  play  performed  by  Heming's  company, 
at  Wilton,  the  country-seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
^  Macbeth  "  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  change  of  dy- 
nasty and  the  Scottish  superstitions  concerning  demonol- 
ogy  and  witchcraft,  on  which  King  James  had  himself 
written  a  book;  and  the  new  sovereign  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  the  compliment  in  an  autograph  letter  ad- 
dressed to  William  Shakespeare,  a  dociunent  which  seems 
never  to  have  seen  the  light  *'  The  system  of  Daemon- 
ologie,"  says  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface,  "  was  immediately 
adopted  by  all  ^o  desired  either  to  gain  preferment,  or 
not  to  lose  it."  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  in  this 
connection,  that  this  play  was  written  about  the  time  that 
Bacon  was  made  Solicitor-General ;  and  that  the  ^  Henry 
Vni."  was  produced  in  great  splendor,  with  a  studied  com- 
pliment to  King  James,  just  when  he  had  obtained  the  royal 
promise  to  succeed  to  the  Attorney-General's  place.  Not 
that  King  James,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  knew  that  Bacon 
was  the  author  of  these  plays  (though  it  might  be  difficult 
to  name  a  reason  why  they  should  not  have  known),  but 
that  they  may  very  well  have  understood,  at  least,  that  he, 
among  other  courtiers,  was  largely  instrumental  in  getting 
up  these  magnificent  entertainments  for  the  royal  amuse- 
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ment  Both  of  them  certainly  knew  that  Bacon  '^  had  a 
great  wit  and  much  learning,"  and  that  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  actual  coix^)osition  of  some  of  them. 

No  more  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  intimate  personal 
relations  which  subsisted  between  Bacon  and  Essex  ex- 
tended to  Southampton  as  well.  He  was  of  Essex's  party, 
and  was  his  supporter  in  those  wayward  schemes  which  cul- 
minated in  a  treasonable  attempt  against  the  Queen's  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  was  a  party  accused  in  the  prosecutions 
and  trials  which  fi^owed.  Essex  was  beheaded;  South- 
ampton, only  imprisoned  in  the  Tower ;  but  soon  after  the 
accession  of  James,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  While  yet  in 
the  Tower,  Bacon  addressed  him  the  following  letter :  •— 

"  It  may  please  your  Lordship, —  I  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  presented  my  humble  service  to  your  Lordship  by  my 
attendance,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  it  should  not  have  been 
nnpleasing  to  you.  And  tberefcre,  because  I  would  commit  no 
error,  I  chose  to  write ;  assuring  your  Lordship  how  credible  so- 
ever it  may  seem  to  you  at  first,  yet  it  it  as  true  as  a  thing  that 
Grod  knoweth ;  that  this  great  change  hath  wrought  in  me  no  other 
change  towards  your  Lordship  than  this ;  that  I  may  safely  be  now 
that  which  I  was  truly  before.  And  so  craving  no  other  pardon, 
than  for  troubling  you  with  my  letter,  I  do  not  now  begin  to  be, 
but  continue  to  be, 

"  Your  Lordship's  humble  and  much  devoted."  ^ 

On  the  accession  of  King  James,  the  friends  and  follow- 
ers of  Essex  were  taken  into  especial  favor,  whfle  those 
who  had  been  the  favorites  of  Elizabeth  were,  for  a  time, 
held  at  a  distance.  Bacon  among  the  rest,  though  very  soon 
afterwards  formally  appointed  to  the  place  of  King's  Coun- 
sel, the  first  that  had  ever  been,  '<  under  the  degree  of  Ser- 
jeant, made  so  honoris  ctmsd,*'  says  Blackstone.^  When  the 
trials  of  Essex  and  Southampton  for  high  treason  came  on, 
in  the  previous  reign,  Bacon,  as  one  o(  the  Queen's  Coun- 

1  Worii  (Mont),  XII.  115. 
s  8  Black.  Conm.,  27. 
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sel,  was  constrained  to  take  a  part  in  them,  much  against 
his  will,  and  by  the  express  command  of  the  Queen,  "  no- 
lens  volens,"  his  request  to  be  excused  being  peremptorily 
refused,  and  for  very  curious  reasons,  as  we  shall  see  ; 
and,  during  her  reign,  it  would  have  been  neither  judi- 
cious, nor  advantageous,  for  either  party,  that  Bacon  should 
have  interposed  in  their  behali^  beyond  what  he  actually 
did;  and  this  they  both  well  knew.  It  is  no  matter  of 
wonder,  that  in  such  times  and  under  such  drcmnstances, 
private  friendships  should  be  compelled  to  go  somewhat 
imder  cover,  or  even  be  converted  into  temporary  dislike, 
by  the  course  of  political  events.  But  now  that  things 
were  changed,  and  his  offers  of  service  might  be  of  some 
value,  and  without  danger  to  either  of  them.  Bacon  does 
not  hesitate  to  come  forward,  though  with  some  delicate 
saving  of  the  possibility  that  the  feelings  of  his  old  friend 
towards  him  may  have  become  estranged  under  the  trying 
events  which  had  taken  place,  with  this  assurance  of  his 
continuing  personal  regard;  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
been  compelled  by  considerations  of  honor  and  duty  of 
higher  obligation  than  any  bond  of  private  friendship  what- 
ever, and  most  certainly  higher  than  any  obligation  to  fol- 
low a  friend  into  unwise  and  criminal  courses,  to  take  some 
share,  officially,  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  their 
offences.  We  know  that  while  Essex  was  under  arrest  at 
the  Lord  Keeper's  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1599,  Bacon 
incurred  the  Queen's  displeasure  on  account  of  his  persist- 
ent efforts  to  palliate  Essex's  conduct,  mitigate  her  anger, 
and  procure  his  restoration  to  her  favor,  not  then  believing 
in  any  treasonable  design ;  and  he  succeeded  at  length,  not 
without  some  risk  to  his  own  fortunes,  in  bringing  about 
his  enlargement  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year.  And  then, 
he  addresses  a  letter  of  somewhat  like  kind  to  Essex,  who 
had  now,  for  some  two  years  past,  ceased  to  take  counsel  at 
Gray's  Inn.  The  letter,  as  given  by  Mr.  Spedding  from  an 
original  in  Bacon's  own  hand,  runs  thus :  — 
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"Mt  Lord,  —  No  man  can  better  expound  my  doings  than 
yoor  Lordship,  which  maketh  me  need  to  say  the  less.  Only  I 
humbly  pray  you  to  believe  that  I  aspire  to  the  conscience  and 
commendation  first  of  bonus  civis,  which  with  us  is  a  good  and 
true  servant  to  the  Queen,  and  next  of  bonus  vir,  that  is  an  hon- 
est man.  I  desire  your  Lordship  also  to  think  that  though  I  con- 
fess I  love  some  things  much  better  than  I  love  your  Lordship,  as 
the  Queen's  service,  her  quiet  and  contentment,  her  honour,  her 
favour,  the  good  of  my  country,  and  the  like,  yet  I  love  few  pei^ 
sons  better  than  yourself,  both  for  gratitude's  sake,  and  for  your 
own  virtues,  which  cannot  hurt  but  by  accident  or  abuse.  Of 
which  my  good  affection  I  was  ever  and  am  ready  to  yield  testi- 
mony by  any  good  offices  but  with  such  reservations  as  yourself 
cannot  but  allow :  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  that  your  Lordship 
should  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus'  fortune,  so  for  the 
growing  up  of  your  own  feathers,  specially  ostrich's,  or  any  other 
save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be  more  glad.  And  this  is 
the  axletree  whereupon  I  have  turned  and  shdl  turn ;  which  to 
signify  to  you,  though  I  think  you  are  of  yourself  persuaded  as 
much,  is  the  cause  of  my  writing ;  and  so  I  commend  your  Lord- 
ship to  God's  goodness.  From  Gray's  Lin,  this  20th  day  of  July, 
1600.  Your  Lordship's  most  humbly, 

Fb.  Bacon."  i 

To  this  letter  Essex  returns  a  very  courteous  and  friendly 
answer,  in  which  he  says :  — 

"  Your  profession  of  affection,  and  offer  of  good  offices,  are 
welcome  to  me.  For  answer  to  them  I  will  say  but  this :  that  you 
have  believed  I  have  been  kind  to  you,  and  you  may  believe  that 
I  cannot  be  other,  either  upon  humour  or  mine  own  election.  I 
am  a  stranger  to  all  poetical  conceits,  or  else  I  should  say  some- 
what of  your  poetical  example."  * 

This  same  poetical  conceit  reappears  more  than  once  in 
the  playsy  as  for  instance  in  the  third  part  of  the  ^  Henry 
VI^"thus:  — 

**  OJoi.    Why  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 

1  Letters  and  Life,  by  Spedding,  n.  190-1.  ^  Jbid,  199. 
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And  jet,  for  aU  kis  wings,  the  fofA  was  ditywn*i. 
K'  Men,    I,  DsdiloB;  my  poor  boy,  leans.** 

What  answer  Southampton  returned,  does  not  appear ; 
but  considering  that  personal  relations  of  a  confidential 
and  peculiar  nature  and  of  special  interest  to  both  must 
have  subsisted  between  them,  underlying  these  merely 
poUtlcal  connections  and  state  affairs,  and  that  he  had  no 
just  reascm  whatever  lor  being  offended  with  Bacon  for  his 
course  in  the  political  business,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
this  assurance  of  his  continuing  friendship  was  received  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that,  after  his  liberation  (though  he  was  imprisoned 
again  for  a  short  time  in  1603,  on  account  of  a  sudden 
quarrel  and  high  words  with  Lord  Gray  in  the  Queen's 
presence,^)  he  was  very  soon  entirely  restored  to  fftvor, 
with  a  full  restoration  of  his  titles,  and  was  made  Warden 
o£  the  New  Forest  for  life,  in  1607,"  the  same  year  in  which 
Bacon  himself  was  made  Solicitor-Greneral.  In  1609,  he 
was  one  of  the  famous  Virginia  Company,  organized  under 
the  royal  auspices  for  the  planting  of  new  colonies  and 
making  <<  new  nations,"  of  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was 
also  a  member ;  and  in  1610,  he  became  reconciled  with 
Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  who,  as  well  as  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  also  a  member  of  this  Com- 
pany. And  the  Company's  fleet,  which  sailed  from  the 
Thames,  under  Somers,  in  1609,  *<  mat  on  its  voyage  at  sea 
those  singular  and  poetic  storms  and  trials,"  which  added 
^the  still  vexed  Bermoothes**  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  "  Tempest"  to  the  world's  literature.* 

While  this  change  in  the  state  is  taking  place,  we  find 
Baoon  making  all  reasonable  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  with 
the  new  sovereign,  and  not  without  success  in  due  time ; 

1  ITichols'  Prog,  K.  James  /.,  1. 198. 

«  Mem,  of  the  Court  ofJamet  /.,  by  Lucy  Aiken,  II.  330-30. 

»  Pere,  EisL  <if  Lord  Baoon^  by  Dixon,  197-960. 
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and  for  a  beginning  we  have  this  veiy  notable  letter,  ad- 
dressed  by  him  to  ^  Master  Davis,  then  gone  to  the  King, 
at  his  first  entrance  " :  — 

"  Master  Davis,  —  Thoogh  you  went  on  the  sudden,  yet  you 
could  not  go  before  you  had  spdcen  with  yourself  to  the  purpose, 
which  I  will  now  write.  And  therefore  I  know  it  shall  be  alto- 
gether needless,  save  that  I  meant  to  show  you  that  I  was  not 
asleep.  Briefly,  I  commend  myself  to  your  love  and  the  well 
using  my  name ;  as  well  in  repressing  and  answering  for  me,  if 
there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it  in  that  place ;  as  by  imprint- 
ing a  good  conceit  and  opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in  the  King  (of 
whose  favour  I  make  myself  comfortable  assurance)  ;  as  otherwise 
in  that  court.  And  not  only  so,  but  generally  to  perform  to  me 
all  the  good  offices,  which  the  variety  of  your  wit  can  suggest  to 
your  mind,  to  be  performed  to  one,  with  whose  afiection  you  have 
80  great  sympathy ;  and  in  whose  fortune  you  have  so  great  inter- 
est   So  desirii^  you  to  be  good  to  concealed  poets,  I  continue."  ^ 

Now,  this  could  be  no  other  than  Mr.  John  Davis  of  the 
Middle  Temple  (as  the  name  is  spelled  by  Nichols,  or 
Dctvies,  as  it  is  written  by  Anthony  Wood,  Chalmers,  and 
Craik),  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  the  distinguished  poet,  law- 
yer, judge,  and  statesman,  already  named  as  the  author  of 
"  Nosce  Teipsum,  or  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  (pub- 
lished in  1599,)  Odd  one  of  the  founders  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal school  of  poetry  of  that  day,  who,  having  been  expelled 
from  the  Middle  Temple  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Bichard  Martin,  a  brother  wit  and  poet,  who  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  Selden  and  Ben  Jonson,  was  restored  to  his 
chambers,  in  1601,  by  the  help  of  Lord  Chancellor  £ger* 
ton  (EUesmere),  the  friend  of  Bacon ;  who  went  with  Lard 
Himsdon  to  meet  the  King  in  Scotland  on  his  first  entrance, 
and,  on  being  presented  to  the  king  as  the  author  of  that 
poem,  was  embraced  with  great  favor,  and  immediately 
^  sworn  his  man,''  in  March,  1608*  He  was  soon  after  sent 
to  Ireland  as  Solicitor-General,  where  he  became  a  judge 
I  Worki  (Mont.),  YIL  114. 
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of  assize ;  was  knighted  in  1608,  made  a  King's  Serjeant 
in  1612,  elected  to  Parliament  in  1620,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  raised  to  the  King's  Bench,  when  he  died  in 
1626.  According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  ^  was  held  in  es- 
teem by  the  noted  scholars  of  the  time,  as  W.  Cambden,  Sir 
Jo.  Harrington  the  poet,  Ben  Jonson,  facete  Hoskins,"  and 
others ;  and  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  which  <  by  the  address ' 
must  have  been  written  some  time  in  March,  1603,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  so  intimate  with  Francis  Bacon  that  it 
was  presumed  he  would  understand  what  was  meant  when 
he  was  desired  ''  to  be  good  to  concealed  poets  **  I  ^ 

Of  this  same  metaphysical  school  was  the  learned  poet, 
John  Donne,  a  Cambridge  man,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  accompanied  the  £arl  of  Essex  on  his 
expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1596,  and  against  the  Islands  in  1597, 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  became  the  chief  secretary 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  (EUesmere),  and  an  inmate  of 
his  family ;  whence  it  is  hardly  possible  he  should  not  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  Francb  Bacon.  He  afterwards 
took  orders  and  became  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
subsequently  Dean  of  St  Paul's ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
particular  mention  of  his  acquaintance  with  Bacon,  beyond 
the  statement  of  Nichols,  that  on  the  24th  of  March  1617- 
18,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  (whom  EUesmere  had  rec- 
ommended for  his  successor),  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Secretary  "Wlnwood,  and  others,  attended  St  Paul's  to  hear 
a  sermon  from  Dr.  Donne. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that,  in  the  list  of  these 
associates,  there  were  some  other  persons,  Essex  and  South- 
ampton among  them,  who  would  have  understood  this  letter 
equally  well.  In  a  familiar  letter  addressed  to  Essex,  in 
January  1595,  while  the  question  of  the  Solicitorship  was 
still  pending,  Bacon  throws  in  a  similar  allusion,  thus : 
"  Desiring  your  good  Lordship  nevertheless  not  to  con- 

1  mdiols*  Prog.  K,  James  L,  I.  53;  II.  198  n.  (1),  London,  1828;  Wood's 
Aiktn,  Owon,^  TL.  400;  Chalmers'  Eng.  Poett^  Y.  75. 
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ceive  out  of  this  my  diligence  in  soliciting  this  matter  that 
1  am  either  much  in  appetite  or  much  in  hope.  For  as  for 
appetite,  the  waters  of  Parnassus  are  not  like  the  waters 
of  the  Spaw,  that  give  a  stomach ;  but  rather  they  quench 
appetite  and  desires.**^  What  had  Francis  Bacon  to  do 
with  the  waters  of  Parnassus !  or  was  it  the  writer  of  these 
very  letters  that  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rosalind  in  the  play 
this  expression  also  ?  "  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South- 
sea  of  discovery.  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  it?  quickly, 
and  speak  apace :  I  would  thou  could'st  stammer,  that  thou 
mighf  st  pour  this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine 
comes  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle ;  ei^er  too  much  at 
once,  or  none  at  all.*^  In  general,  the  use  of  the  same 
word,  in  a  single  instance,  may  be  accidental,  or  common, 
and  proves  nothing ;  but  the  peculiar  use  of  a  particular 
author  may  be  such  as  to  mark  his  individuality,  as  again 
in  these  lines :  — 

**  KenL  Some  dear  cause 

Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile/* 

Zeor,  Act  IK  8c  8. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  is  a  striking 
general  resemblance  between  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
Dedication  and  Preface  to  the  Folio  and  that  of  Bacon  and 
the  plays  themselves.  The  dedicatory  epistles  to  Southamp- 
ton, prefixed  to  the  ^  Venus  and  Adonis"  and  the  ^  Rape 
of  Lucrece,"  being  very  brief,  not  much  can  be  founded 
on  any  critical  comparison  of  the  styles;  but  there  is 
here,  again,  a  striking  similitude  to  the  manner  of  Bacon. 
The  prop  is  a  frequent  source  of  metaphor  in  the  plays, 
and  it  is  a  favorite  word  and  figure,  as  also  the  word  pillar, 
in  the  writings  of  Bacon.  In  one  of  his  earlier  works,  he 
says :  ^  I  remember  in  a  chamber  in  Cambridge,  that  was 
something  ruinous,  a  pillar  of  iron  was  erected  for  a 
prop;"*  and  this  same  pillar  and  prop  seem  to  have 

1  LeUeri  and  Life,  by  Spedding,  L  845. 
«  Ai  Tou  Like  It,  Act  HI,  Be.  9. 
«  Workt  (Mont),  XV.  232. 
10 
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Uved  in  his  imagination.  It  appears  in  the  epistle  dedica- 
tory of  the  ^  Venus  and  Adonis,**  thus :  ^'  I  know  not  how 
the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to 
support  so  weak  a  burthen."  In  a  letter  to  the  £jng,  we 
find  this  expression :  ^  For  in  that  other  poor  prop  of  my 
estate,  which  is  the  fanning  of  the  petty  writs ; "  so,  in 
Shakespeare,  we  have  like  expressions : — 

**  Sweet  Duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon."  — 8  Seiwy  VL 

'*  Two  props  of  Tirtae  for  a  Christian."  ^Rkkard  TIL,  Ad  IL  Se,  7. 

And  again, — 

**  ^o6.  Many,  God  forbid!  the  boy  iraa  the  Teiy  staff  of  n^  age,  my 
very  prop. 

Laun,  lAside,]  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post,  a  staf^  or  a 
prop  ?  "  —  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  IL  Se.  4. 

And  again, — 

**  You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house."  —  IhitL,  Act  IV.  8c  1. 

And  speaking  of  those  *^  illustrative  examples  "  and  that 
"  true  art,"  in  which  there  was  to  be  some  departure  from 
"the  customary  feshion,"  Bacon  remarks  in  the  Scaling 
Ladder,  that  "the  industry  and  happiness  of  man"  are 
not  to  be  "  indissolubly  bound,  as  it  were,  to  a  single  pil- 
lar"; and  in  his  "Observations  on  a  Libel,"  he  uses  the 
expression,  "  their  ancient  pillar  of  lying  wonders  being  cfo- 
cayedT  And  this  same  pillar  is  a  frequent  figure  in  Shake- 
speare, as  thus :  — 

"  And  call  them  pillars  that  wOl  stand  to  us." 

8  Etwr^  F7.,  Ad  II.  Be.  5. 
And  again,  -^ 

"  I  change  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  axe  a  weU-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Ad  IV.  Be.  1. 

By  itself  alone,  this  use  of  a  single  word,  or  figure,  might 
very  well  be  deemed  a  trivial  coincidence,  or  the  mere 
result  of  common  use ;  but  when  it  is  found  that  this  is  a 
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favorite  metaphor  in  both,  and  only  one  of  innumerable 
similitudes  of  like  or  even  much  stronger  kind  in  these 
writings,  it  may  come  to  have  some  significance.  In  the 
Dedication  to  the  *Bape  of  Lucrece,"  the  writer  says: 
"  What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ; 
being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours ; "  —  a  declaration 
which  is  at  least  comdstent  aio^^  \rith  the  plan  of  the 
supposed  arrangement 
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FURTHEB  P&OOFS. 

<*Now ftMT Um  AthanUn  qucetkm;  you  dlseoiine  w«ll,  Quid  igiiur agtndmn  •tt  f 
1  will  ihoot  m7  lbol*f  bolt,  tka^  you  wiU  ham  It  m.** — Baook  to  Bsssz  (1586). 

<*CH.    Toa  uo  the  boHtr  at  proTvibs,  by  how  muoh— A  Ibol'f  bolt  Is  sooa 
ibot."  —  Hmnr  K,  Jet  UL  Be,  7,  (Ufle). 

§   1.  PARALLEL  WORKS. 

Fbakois  Baoon  was  engaged,  during  the  same  period 
and  afterwards,  in  writing  and  publishing  works  in  prose 
on  kindred  and  parallel  subjects,  as  for  instance,  in  partic- 
ular, his  Masques,  the  £ssays,  the  Fable  of  Cupid,  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  the  New  Atlantis,  the  Happy 
Memory,  the  Discourse  in  Praise  of  the  Queen,  the  Char- 
acters of  Julius  and  Augustus  C»sar,  the  Histories  of 
Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VIH.,  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, his  Speeches,  and  the  Great  Instauration  of  Science 
and  Philosophy ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  his  works  may  come 
into  the  comparison,  not  excepting  the  Novum  Organum 
itself  He  was  sounding  all  the  depths  and  hidden  mys- 
teries of  Nature,  threading  the  labyrinth  of  all  philosophy, 
and  scaling  with  ladders  the  heights  of  the  empyrean.  A 
critical  comparison  of  these  writings  with  the  plays  and 
poems  in  question,  it  is  firmly  believed,  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  mind,  at  all  competent  to  judge  of 
such  a  matter,  not  merely  of  that  general  resemblance 
which  has  been  long  ago  frequently  observed,  and  always 
attributed  to  the  common  usage  and  style  of  that  age,  but 
of  such  dose  similitudes  in  the  thought,  style,  and  dicdon 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
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authorship.  The  Essays,  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  the 
Letters,  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  Henry  YII.,  and 
the  New  Atlantis,  especially,  abound  in  parallel  topics, 
similar  peculiarities  of  idea,  like  diction,  and  identical  ex- 
pressions; and  the  same  solidity,  brevity,  and  beauty  of 
style  and  manner,  and  a  like  power  of  imagination,  pervades 
them  all.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
the  Essay  on  Masques  and  Triumphs  came  from  the  same 
mind  as  Hamlef  s  instructions  to  the  players,  nor  that  the 
**  Winter^s  Tale  "  came  from  the  same  source  as  the  Essay 
on  Grardens. 

The  ^  New  Atlantis  **  was  written  as  one  of  his  feigned 
histories,  or  natural  stories,  or  types  and  models,  and  with 
a  main  purpose  of  illustrating  the  new  doctrines  and  meth- 
ods, which  the  author  was  endeavoring  to  institute,  and  to 
present,  as  it  were,  a  model  of  his  idea  of  a  College  of 
the  Universal  Science.  It  is  said  to  have  given  origin  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which  is,  however,  an  insti- 
tution of  somewhat  different  kind  and  scope. 

On  a  general  comparison  of  this  work  with  the  ^  Tem- 
pest," the  similitude  of  the  one  to  the  other,  in  many  points 
of  the  story,  the  leading  ideas,  the  scene  and  conception  of 
the  whole,  is  veiy  evident ;  and  some  parts  of  it  may  be 
traced  in  the  ^  Timon  of  Athens.**  like  the  island  of  At- 
lantis, Prospero's  isle  is  situated  abr  off  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  somewhere  near  '^  the  still  vex*d  Bermoothes," 
but  hitherto  remote  from  all  visitation  of  civilized  men. 
Prospero,  in  his  ^  fidl  poor  cell,**  where  all  the  mysteries 
of  science  and  the  secrets  of  Nature  are  unfolded  to  him, 
attended  by  his  master-spirit,  Ariel,  the  genius  of  knowl- 
edge, is  but  another  Solomon,  with  ^an  aspect  as  if 
he  pitied  men,*'  in  his  House  or  College  of  the  Six  Days 
Works,  in  the  island  of  Atiantis.  Prospero,  like  Democ- 
ritus  and  Anazagoras,  seems  to  have  believed  that  ^  the 
truth  of  nature  lieth  hid  in  certain  deep  mines  and  caves,** ' 

1  Ado,  o/Leartdng,  World  (Mont),  U.  181. 
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and  his  oracles,  like  those  delivered  to  the  Indian  Prince 
in  the  Masque,  came  out  of  ^  one  of  the  holiest  vaults'' ;^ 
as  Polonius  says,  in  the  play :  — 

« If  circamBtaiioes  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre."  —HamUt,  Act  IL  Be.  9. 

Bacon  frequently  alludes  to  that  ^'feigned  suppoution 
that  Ploito  maketh  of  the  cave.** '  Indeed,  the  cave,  as  we 
know,  was  a  traditional  source  of  the  divinest  wisdom  with 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets.  Plato  takes  his  disci- 
ple into  a  dark  ci^ve,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the 
abstmsest  doctrines  and  innermost  secrets  of  his  divine 
philosophy.  Tasso's  learned  magician,  Ubaldo,  who  was 
bom  a  Pagan,  but  was  regenerated  by  divine  grace, 
also  had  his  secret  seat  in  a  bidden  cave,  wherein  he  was 
yet  not  £u:  from  heaven ;  nor  were  his  wonderfiil  works 
done  in  virtue  of  infernal  spirits,  but  of  the  study  of 
Nature:  — 

**  Ma  apiando  men  TO  da  ImrTtftigi, 
Qual  in  ae  virta  oeh  o  reiba  o  '1  finitet 
Egli altri arcani di  Natura ignoti 
Contemplo,  e  delle  etelle  i  varii  motL 

XLm.  Peroocbe  no  ognor  hinge  daP  ddo 
Tia  sottananei  obioatii  e  la  mia  atanza." 

Giur.  Lib,  XIV.  4S^ 

In  the  conception  of  Caliban,  the  author  clearly  intends 
to  shadow  forth  his  views  of  the  savage  island  races,  ethno- 
logicaUy  considered,  and  he  discloses  the  idea,  which  was 
doubtless  Bacon's  opinion,  as  it  was  that  of  Plato,  that 
these  savages  were  indigenous  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
were  found,  and  that  the  races  of  men,  like  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  were  created  in  distinct  centres,  or  had  a 
separate  development,  on  different  continents,  and  on  a  grad- 
uated scale  of  ascending  types  of  form,  rising  by  degrees, 

1  Masque ;  Spedding's  Letien  and  lAft^  L  8SS. 
•  AjS^.  qfUaning,  Bk.  IL 
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in  the  course  of  *^a  length  and  mfinity  of  time,'' ^  from  apes 
to  savages,  and  from  savages  to  the  higher  types  of  civil- 
ized men ;  as  the  science  of  paleontology  now  more  clearly 
demonstrates,  according  to  Uie  principles  of  zoolo^,  and 
according  to  the  Transcendental  Architectonic  of  the  Divine 
Idea ;  —  of  all  which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  something 
more  than  a  mere  hint  even  from  Plato.  And  so  he  writes 
down  Caliban 

**A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whoee  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick.*'—  Tai^fett,  Ad  IV,  8e,  1. 

The  ^  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  "  is  a  work  somewhat 
like  in  character,  in  which  the  writer  evidently  means  to 
exhibit,  not  merely  the  invisible  spirit  of  Nature  under 
various  forms  of  &ble,  but  also  the  first  dawnings  of  a 
human  intelligence,  even  in  the  lower  animals,  and  the 
effect  of  Orpheus'  music  and  ^universal  philosophy"  upon 
them,  when  ^  they  all  stood  about  him  gently  and  sociably, 
as  in  a  theatre,  listening  only  to  the  concords  of  his  lyre," 
which  could  <*draw  the  wild  beasts  and  the  woods";  —  for 
<^  Orpheus  himself  —  a  man  admirable  and  truly  divine, 
who  being  master  of  all  harmony,  subdued  and  drew  all 
things  after  him  by  sweet  and  gentle  measures,  —  may  pass 
by  an  easy  metaphor  for  philosophy  personified";^ — and 
also  the  universal  nature  of  love,  after  the  accounts  which 
Bacon  says  are  *<  given  by  the  poets  of  Cupid  or  Love," 
which  '^are  not  properly  applicable  to  the  same  person," 
the  ancient  Cupid  being  different  from  the  younger  Cupid, 
the  son  of  Venus;  ^yet  the  discrepancy  is  such  that  one 
may  see  where  the  confusion  is  and  where  the  similitude, 
and  reject  the  one  and  receive  the  other."  *  And  so  Titania 
says  to  ^  Bott(»n  with  an  ass'  head," — 

*'  I  'n  give  tfaee  fiuries  to  attend  on  thee; 
And  they  shall  fetch  tfaee  jewels  from  tfae  deep, 
And  sing  while  then  on  pressed  flowers  doth  sleep: 

I  Plato.        s  Witd.  of  ike  Jme.  (Orphens),  Wark$  (Bostoo),  Xm.  UO. 
s  Ibid.  (Cupid),  liS. 
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And  I  will  pmge  tfaj  mortal  grossness  bo, 

That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go.**  -^Act  III,  8e,  1. 

And  again: 

^TiL    What,  wilt  thon  hear  some  music,  sweet  love? 

BoL    I  have  a  reasonably  good  ear  in  mosic:  let  as  hare  tibo 
tongs  and  bones. 

TiL    My  Oberon!  what  visions  have  I  seenl 
Methongfat  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 

Obtr,    There  lies  your  love. 

TiL  How  came  these  things  to  pass? 

0,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now! 

Ober,    Silence,  a  while.  —  Robin,  take  oS  his  head. 
Titania,  music  call;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  aU  these  five,  the  sense. 

TiU    Music, ho!  music!  such  as channeth sleep." — AdlV^Se*!, 

^  For,"  continues  Bacon,  ^  as  the  works  of  wisdom  surpass 
in  dignity  and  power  the  works  of  strength,  so  the  labours 
of  Orpheus  surpass  the  labours  of  Hercules.  ....  And 
all  this  went  on  for  some  time  with  happy  success  and  great 
admiration ;  till  at  last  certain  Thracian  women,  under  the 
stimulation  and  excitement  of  Bacchus,  came  where  he 
was ;  and  first  they  blew  such  a  hoarse  and  hideous  blast 
upon  a  horn,  that  the  sound  of  his  music  could  no  longer 
be  heard  for  the  din :  whereupon  the  charm  being  broken 
that  had  been  the  bond  of  that  order  and  good-fellowship, 
confbsion  began  again;  the  beasts  returned  each  to  his 
several  nature  and  preyed  one  upon  the  other  as  before; 
the  stones  and  woods  stayed  no  longer  in  their  places :  while 
Orpheus  himself  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  women  in  their 
fUry,  and  his  limbs  scattered  about  the  fields:  at  whose 
death.  Helicon  (river  sacred  to  the  Muses)  in  grief  and 
indignation  buried  his  waters  under  the  earth,  to  reappear 
elsewhere.''  ^  With  which  compare  these  allusions  in  the 
play,*  in  which  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Orpheus,  and  the  Thra- 
dan  women  crop  out  in  the  same  order,  thus :  — 

1  Witd,  of  the  Anc,  (Orpheus),  Worh$  (Boston),  Xm.  lU. 
*  The  italics  are  those  of  the  play. 
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'*PkiL    There  is  a  brief,  how  many  sportt  are  ripe; 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first 

Lgi,   [Reads,]  ^ThebaMUwUhtke  Caiiam^iobenmg 
By  tmAAeman  eumi€h  to  the  harpJ* 

Tkes,    We  *11  none  of  that:  that  have  I  told  mj  lore, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hereoles. 

L^    ^The  riot  of  the  tipty  BacekamUs^ 
Tearing  ihe  Thradan  nnger  in  their  rageJ* 

Thet.    That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play*d 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

Lifi.    *  The  thrice  three  Muset  mourning  fir  the  deaA 
Of  learning^  late  deceased  m  beggary.* 

7%ei.    That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical, 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

Lyt.    ^A  tedious  bri^  scene  of  young  PyrooNii, 
And  his  bve  TInsbe :  very  tragical  mirthJ 

Thes.    Merry  and  tragical!  Tedious  and  brief  I 
lliat  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  fipd  the  concord  of  this  discord?  **-~Aet  F.  Be,  1. 

flow  shall  we  discover  *^  where  the  confusion  is  and  where 
the  similitude  " ! 

The  younger  Cupid,  however,  according  to  Bacon,  "ap- 
plied the  appetite  to  an  individual  object  From  Venus, 
therefore,  comes  the  general  dispoation,  fh>m  Cupid  the 
more  exact  sympathy.  Now  the  general  disposition  depends 
upon  causes  near  at  hand,  the  particular  sympathy  upon 
principles  more  deep  and  &tal,  and  as  if  derived  from  that 
ancient  Cupid,  who  is  the  source  of  all  exquisite  sympathy."  ^ 
And  so,  we  have  it  in  the  play,  thus :  — 

**Lys,    [Hermia],  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth; 

But,  either  it  was  diflerent  in  blood,  — 
Her.  O  cross  I  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  lowl 
Lys.  Or  else  misgrafitMi,  in  respect  of  years; — 
Her.  O  spite!  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  youngi 
Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  merit:  — 
ffer,  O  Hell!  to  choose  love  by  another's  eywl 
Lys.    Or,  if  there  were  a  synqtathy  in  choice, 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

I  Witd,  of  the  Ane,  (Cupid),  Works  (Boston),  Xm.  ISS. 
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Making  it  momeatuj  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream, 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  oollied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  saj, — ' Befaoldl ' 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  coi^ukm. 

Her,    If,  then,  true  loven  have  been  ever  cnMsed, 
It  stands  as  an  eiXct  in  duU^^^  —  Act  L  SCL 

Wherein  we  have  a  repetitioii  of  this  same  cenfutionj 
this  tympatkyy  and  these  principles  more  deep  and  fatal. 
And  for  this  play,  the  scene  shall  he  ''  Athens ;  and  a  wood 
not  £ir  from  it**  It  is  very  much  such  a  scene  as  that  of 
"  the  Forest  of  Arden,"  in  the  «As  You  Like  It,**  or  that 
of  the  **  Timon,"  which  was  "Athens ;  and  the  woods  adjoin- 
ing " ;  hut  the  ohject,  in  this  play,  is  "  the  culture  and  cure 
of  the  mind,"  in  respect  of  this  matter  of  love,  and  not 
now  "  in  points  of  fortune."  And  the  subject  compasses 
the  entire  scale  of  being,  and  stretches,  in  like  manner  as^  in 
the  "  Timon,"  from  "  the  woodlands,  as  it  were,  of  nature," 
even  into  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  and  endeavors  **  to 
climb  by  regular  succession  to  the  height  of  things,  like  so 
many  tops  of  mountains."  ^  At  least,  the  writer  will  him- 
self view  the  subject  from  these  tops  and  these  "  uppermost 
elevations  of  nature,  where  his  station  will  be  serene^  and 
his  "  prospects  delightful,"  as  from  that  cliff  of  Plato,  which, 
says  Bacon,  was  "  raised  above  the  confusion  of  things : "  — 

"  We  will,  fkir  Queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top. 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip I  never  heard 

So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder."  ^AetlV.Sc  1. 

But  the  scene  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  ^  a  wood  near 
Athens,"  where  fairies  and  spirits  "  do  wander  everywhere, 

for 

"Our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might 

^  Scaling-l«dder. 
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Withoat  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  Uw — 

Egt,    Enough,  enough !  mj  lord,  yon  hare  enoQ^ 
I  beg  the  Uw,  the  Uw,  npon  his  head."  —  Ad  IV.  8c  L 

And  we  are  now  to  be  taken  into  the  very  region  of  this 

Love,  which  is  ^  the  appetite  or  instinct  of  primal  matter," 

says  Bacon,  ^  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  natural  moUoH  of 

the  atom;  which  is  indeed  the  original  and  unique  force 

that  constitutes  and  fashions  all  things  out  of  matter ; "  as 

in  the  imageiy  of  these  lines  of  the  ^As  You  Like  It," 

thus:  — 

**Pheb€,    .    .    .    Thou  tell^st  me  there  is  mnrther  ii|  my  eye; 
*T  is  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probaUe, 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  fluil'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Shoold*be  called  tyrants,  batchers,  murtherers!  ** — Act  III.  80.  ft. 

^  F<Mr,''  continues  the  philosopher,  ^  the  summary  law  of 
nature,  that  impulse  of  desire  impressed  by  God  upon 
the  primary  particles  of  matter  which  makes  them  come 
together,  and  which  by  repetition  and  multiplication  pro- 
duces all  the  variety  of  nature,  is  a  thing  which  mortal 
thought  may  glance  at,  but  can  hardly  take  in  " :  ^  — 

**TU.    .    .    .    Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  an  ways  away.* 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honejrsuckle 
Gently  entwist;  the  female  iry  so 
BniingB  the  barky  fingers  of  Ae  tUm.'*  ^  Act  IV.  Be.  1. 

And  again,  in  the  '^  As  You  Like  It " :  — 

**So$.  There*s  a  giri  goes  befbre  the  priest:  and,  oartainly,  a  woman's 
thooght  mns  before  her  actions. 

OrL    So  do  all  thoughts;  they  are  mng^d."^Act  IV.  8c.  1. 

Even  the  animals  partake  of  the  universal  enchantment 
in  this  play :  — 

**  When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass), 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straig^ttway  loy*d  an  ass.*' — Act  III.  Be.  8. 

i  Witd.  qfihe  Ame.  (Cupid),  WcrU  (Boston),  Xm.  128. 

s  Mr.  White  reads,  '^  be  a  while  away,"  adopting  one  of  Gomel's  foigeries, 
which  is  too  tame:  it  was  of  the  very  nature  of  these  ftiries,  representing 
Ifae  spirit  ci  oniversal  Nature,  to  be  **  all  ways  away." 
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Buty  says  the  philosopher  again,  ^  the  fable  relates  to  the 
cradle  and  infancy  of  nature,  and  pierces  deep,"  and  we 
shall  have  a  play,  now,  which  shall  be 

''As  the  lemembnuice  of  an  idle  gawd, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon  ** ;« 

and  things 

"  More  strange  than  true:  I  never  may  beUere 
These  antiqae  fiibles,  nor  these  fury  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  soch  seething  brains, 
Sach  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact  *':— ^c<  F.  iSo.  L 

like  a  child ;  for  Cupid  *^  is  described  with  great  el^;ance 
as  a  little  child,  and  a  child  forever ;  for  things  compounded 
are  larger  and  are  afiected  by  age ;  whereas  the  primary 
seeds  of  things,  or  atoms,  are  minute,  and  remain  in  per- 
oetual  infancy." — * 

**  I%e$.    Love,  therefore,  and  tongae-tied  simplicity 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity." —^d  V,  8cl. 

And  therefore,  we  will  have  here  a  dumb  show  of  **  Wall 
and  Moonshine,"  and  a  mere  piece  of  child's  play :  — 

**Sip,    This  is  the  silliest  staff  that  ever  I  heard. 
Thes.    The  best  in  this  kind  are  bat  shadows;  and  the  wofse  are  no 
TTorse,  if  hnagination  amend  them."  ^ActV.  Scl. 


"Dem.    These  things  seem  small,  and  andistingnishaUe, 
Like  hi-oS  mountains  tamed  into  clonds. 

Eer,    Methinks  I  see  things  with  parted  eye, 
When  eveiy  thing  seems  doable. 

ffeL  So  methinks: 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel, 
Ifine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  Itseemstome 

That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream."  —  Act  IV.  8c  1. 

Very  like;  but,  nevertheless,  ^all  compounds  (to  one 
that  oonmders  them  rightly)  are  masked  and  clothed.  .  •  .  • 

i  WimL  of  the  Anc  (Cupid),  Worki  (Boston),  XUL  Wu 
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The  blindness,  likewise,  of  Cupid,  has  an  allegorical  mean- 
ing full  of  wisdom.  For  it  seems  that  this  Cupid,  whatever 
he  be,  has  very  little  providence ;  but  directs  his  course, 
like  a  blind  man  groping,  by  whatever  he  finds  nearest; 
which  makes  the  supreme  divine  Providence  all  the  more 
to  be  admired,  as  that  which  contrives  out  of  subjects  pecu- 
liarly empty  and  destitute  of  providence,  and  as  it  were 
'Jblind,  to  educe  by  a  fatal  and  necessary  law  all  the  order 
and  beauly  of  the  universe  "  :* 

*^HeL    Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity: 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  bat  with  the  mind, 
And  therefore  is  wing*d  Cupid  painted  blind: 
Nor  hath  Lovers  mind  of  any  judgment  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste: 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  often  is  beguiled. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur*d  everywhere.**  —Ad  i.  Bis.  i. 

And, 

**  When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end.*' 

Ad  III.  Be.  i. 
And  the  whole  thing, 

"  Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination,** 

shall  pierce  so  deep,  that  ^it  shall  be  called  Bottom's 
dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom";  for  this  Cupid  is,^next 
to  God,  the  cause  of  causes  —  itself  without  a  cause."* 
And  such  certainly  is  the  judgment  of  the  sacred  philos- 
opher, when  he  says,  ^  He  hath  made  all  things  beautifiil 
according  to  their  seasons;  also  he  hath  submitted  the 
world  to  man's  inquiry,  yet  so  that  men  cannot  find  out  the 
work  which  God  worketii  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."* 
And  again,  we  have  a  touch  of  this  same  deep-sounding 
philosophy,  in  the  ^  As  You  like  It,"  thus : — 

1  Witd.  of  the  Anc.  (Cupid),  125.  >  IbUL  (Cupid),  128. 
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**Bo$,  0  ooSf  COS,  coE,  my  preMy  little  cob,  tiutt  thoa  didrit  kitew  how 
many  £ithom  deep  I  am  in  love  1  Bat  it  cannot  be  sounded ;  my  affectioB 
hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  Bay  of  Portugal. 

CeL    Or  rather,  bottomleas ;  that  as  you  pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Soi.  No ;  that  same  wicked  bastard  ofVenus,  that  was  begot  of  thought, 
conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abases  every  one*s  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep 
I  am  in  love.**  --ActlV.  Sc.  1. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  these  plays  may  receive  some 
further  iUustration  fix>m  the  following  account  of  Orpheus' 
Theatre,  where,  says  Bacon, "  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled, 
and  forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some 
of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listen- 
ing to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof 
no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise, 
but  every  heart  returned  to  his  own  nature:  wherein  is 
aptly  described  the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are 
full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of 
revenge ;  which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to 
laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  per- 
suasion of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues^  so  long  is 
society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these  institunents  be 
sQent,  or  that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audible, 
all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion."  ^ 

This  last  expression  may  call  to  mind  the  "  Tempest,**  in 
which  all  things  were  to  dissolve  and  ^  leave  not  a  rack 
behind,**  and  ^  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound,**  he 
would  drown  his  book ;  which  word  drown^  having  got  much 
into  use  with  the  writer,  will  drop  out  occasionally  even  in 
aluch  graver  works :  as  when  be  speaks  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Morton,  who  proposed  a  law  against  conspiring  the 
death  of  a  King's  Counsellor,  as  ^  drowning  the  envy  of 
it  in  a  general  law."  * 

And  this  same  teaching,  drawn  frotn  "  Orpheus*  Theatre,*^ 
reappears  more  largely  in  the  '^Merchant  of  Venice,^ 
thus:  — 

1  jAdo.  (f  Leam, ;  Works  (Mont),  11. 177. 

s  Eittorff  of  Henry  VII. ;   Works  (Boston),  XI.  ISl. 
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"  Lot.    How  sweet  the  moonlight  deepe  apon  this  bnk  I 
Here  we  will  dt,  and  let  the  Bounds  of  mosio 
Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  toudies  of  sweet  harmonj. 
Sit,  Jessica:  look,  how  the  floor  of  Heayen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gdd; 
There  *s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it 

Emt&r  MuBioiAsa. 

Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn: 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [IftMJB. 

•Test.    I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music 
Lor,    The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentire: 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood; 

If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound. 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 

Ton  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 

Their  savage  eyes  tum*d  to  a  modest  gaze 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music:  therefore  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  fiill  of  rage, 

But  music  "for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils: 

The  motions  of  his  spuit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dwk  as  Erebus. 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.  —Mark  the  music.*'  ^AxA  F.  iSe.  1. 

Here,  we  have  not  only  the  same  general  scope  <^  thought, 
ideas,  and  imagery,  but  certain  particular  and  unmistakable 
earmarks  by  which  we  may  know  the  identity  of  the  writer ; 
as  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  the  phrases  ^  sweet  power  of 
music  "  and  ^  concord  of  sweet  sounds,**  ^  sweetly  touched  ^ 
and  ^sweetest  touches,"  the  words  ^savage"  and  <' silent," 
the  sound d**< a  trumpet"  heard  and  a  *' hideous  blast  upon 
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a  horn,"  the  ^motions  of  his  spirit''  and  ^the  natural  mo- 
tion of  the  atom,"  and  the  discourse  running  on  ^the 
affections  " ;  and  in  the  prose,  when  the  music  ceases,  eyery 
heart  returns  ^ to  his  own  nature";  but  in  the  poetry, 
'<  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature."  And  indeed 
the  careful  reader,  who  is  fiuniliar  with  his  style  and  manner 
and  diction,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  him  in  eveiy  line. 

Similar  ideas  touching  the  history  of  the  human  race 
and  the  order  of  divine  providence  in  the  creation  are  con- 
tained elsewhere  in  the  writings  of  Bacon.  Concerning  the 
coimtries  of  the  New  World,  then  lately  discovered,  he 
says,  '^the  great  winding-sheets  that  bury  all  things  in 
oblivion  are  two :  deluges  and  earthquakes."  ^  He  thought 
it  probable  that  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  were  "a 
newer  and  younger  people  than  the  people  of  the  old 
world";  and  he  says,  '4t  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
destruction  that  hadi  heretofore  been  there  was  not  by 
earthquakes  (as  the  Egyptian  priest  told  Solon  concerning 
the  Island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swaUawed  by  an  earth- 
quake)^ but  rather  that  it  was  desolated  by  a  particular 

deluge Their  Andes,  likewise,  or  mountains,  are 

&r  higher  than  those  with  us ;  whereby  it  seems  that  the 
remnants  of  generation  of  men  [*  reliquias  stirpis  hominum '] 
were  in  such  a  particular  deluge  saved" :^ 

''Gm.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrons  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Prot,    [ArideJ]  Honest  lord, 

Thou  hast  said  well;  £}r  some  of  you  there  present, 
Are  worse  than  devils.'*  —  Tempeet,  Act  III.  8e.  8. 

He  thus  distinctly  intimates  an  opinion  that  the  races  of 

1  Etmy  of  the  VidsaUude  qf  T%mg$, 

«  Ettaffs,  Worh  (Mont),  1. 187-« ;  Works  (Boston),  XIL  974. 
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mankind,  on  different  continents,  had  been  subjected  in 
each  to  a  distinct  series  of  geological  changes  in  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  implying  that  the  history  of  their  origin  must 
be  carried  so  far  back  into  ^  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
time  "  as  to  exhaust  the  antiquity  of  all  historical,  archaeo- 
logical or  ethnological  data,  reaching  far  beyond  the  remo> 
test  tradition  that  has  floated  down  on  the  stream  of  human 
memory  even  Into  purely  geological  time,  and  into  the  very 
*' winding -sheets  of  oblivion,"  and  that  river  of  Letfie, 
which,  he  says,  <*  runneth  as  well  above  ground  as  below  " ; 
an  opinion  that  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  later  and  more 
certain  scientific  demonstrations.  ^  But,"  he  continues, 
^  in  the  other  two  destructions,  by  deluge  and  earthquake, 
it  is  fiirther  to  be  noted,  that  the  remnant  of  people  which 
happen  to  be  reserved,  are  commonly  ignorant  and  moun- 
tainous people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the  time  past ; 
so  that  the  oblivion  is  all  one  as  if  none  had  been 
left":  — 

**  6<m,  When  we  were  boys, 

Who  would  belieye  that  there  were  mouotaineen 
Dew-Upp*d  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hangipg  at  *em 
Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we  find 
Each  putter-out  on  fiye  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  wanant  of."  —  Tempef^  Ad  III,  Se.  8. 

In  these  opinions  we  may  discover  traces,  also,  of  Plato's 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  which  he  con- 
cdved  to  be  '^  from  a  length  and  infinity  of  time,  and  the 
mutations  in  it,"  and  that  there  had  been  "  frequent  destruc- 
tions of  the  human  race  through  deluges  and  diseases  and 
many  other  events,  in  which  some  small  family  of  mankind 
was  left " ;  and  ^  that  those  who  then  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion, were  nearly  some  hill-shepherds,  preserved  on  the 
tops  (of  mountains)  like  some  slight  fire  preserving  (care- 
less) of  the  human  race";^  that  is,  saved  not  so  much  by 
human  care  as  by  the  divine  providence ;  an  opinion,  by 

1  Lawi,  Book  HI. ;  Worki  cfPloOo  (Bohn),  V.  78. 
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the  waj^  tiiat  comes  much  netver  the  tnrfb  ef  Ae  i 

than  most  modern  inquiry. 

So  Bacon  seems  to  have  bdieved  duut  some  time  ftr 

back  in  the  series  of  tiiese  paitteukr  dehiges,  one  cqd- 

tinent  or  island  may  have  been  pec^led  from  another^  as 

when  ^liie  foul  witch,"  Sycm-ax,  with  age  and  envy  ^grown 

into  a  hoop,''  mother  of  the  *<  dM  t^ng,"  Caliban,  the  born 

devil,  on  whoae  nature  ^nurture  can  never  sdok,"  came 

from  Africa,  banshed  'from  Argier'^to  that  m)inhabked 

island  which  lay  oft  somewhere  toward  ^tlie  stiU-vez'd 

Bermoothes**:  — 

*'  ThaoL  WM  thii  falaiui, 
(Save  for  the  9011  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom,)  not  hononr*d  wtth 
A  hoiiMui  shape.*'—  r«Mpea(,  Ae$L9o,^ 

He  agreed  also  with  Aristotle,  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  races,  of  men,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  between  man  and  man,  not  unlike  that  which 
exists  between  man  and  animals.  **  But  for  my  part,"  says 
he,  ^  I  take  it  neither  for  a  brag  nor  for  a  wish,  but  for  a 
truth  aa  he  Umiteth  it  For  he  saith  if  there  be  found  such 
an  inequality  between  man  and  man  as  there  19  between 
man  and  beast,  or  between  soul  and  body»  it  investeth  a 
right  of  govemment:  which  seemeth  rather  an  impossible 
case  than  an  untrue  sentence.  But  I  hold  both  the  judg- 
ment true  and  the  case  possible ;  and  such  as  hath  had,  and 
hath  a  being,  both  in  particular  men  and  nations.**  And  the 
play  even  ventures  to  go  farther  still,  and  to  hint  at  a  ^- 
ference  as  wide  as  a  difference  of  species  in  the  genus 
(wherein,  again,  our  modem  science  is  also  not  far  behind 
him)  thus:  — 

**1  Mur,  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Macb,    Ay,  in  the  catalogue  je  go  for  men, 
Aahoonds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  vpnUk,  can, 
Shoughi,  watar-rngm  and  demi-wolvei,  am  elep'd 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs:  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house*kaeptr,  tike  huater,  eveiy  one 
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AMQfdiqg  to  tlM  gift  which  bonnteoiiii  NatoM 
Hath  in  him  dos'd;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Partkidar  «ddick>n,  firom  the  bQl 
That  wiitef  than  aft  sOke:  a^d  8»  of  iMok'' 

Theie  kamed  mvetftigataoiis,  together  with  the  Sum^ 
maiy  (or  Higher)  Philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  had  lome 
knowladgey  but  of  which  such  a  man  as  WiUiun  Shakes* 
peaze  oMkl  have  had  hut  little  notion,  ought  lead  up  the 
author  of  the  <" Tempest"  and  the  "< Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,"  beyond  the  Scriptural  allegories  of  Noah's  Ark 
and  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  those  more  oompfehensiye  and 
more  profi>undly  phikMophical  concq[>tions  of  things,  which 
are  distinctly  imaged  forth  in  these  beautiful  dramas*  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ^Midsum- 
mer Nighfs  Dream"  was  written  as  early  as  1594,  and  the 
'<  Tempest"  in  1611,  while  the  <<New  Atlantis"  was  not 
written  nndl  after  1620,  and  the  <"  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients" 
was  first  printed  (in  Latin)  in  1610 ;  and  this  effectually 
excludes  aU  posoilHli^  that  William  Shakespeare  could 
have  borrowed  from  Bacon  in  the  writing  of  these  plays. 
And  the  like  is  true  in  many  other  instances.  On  the  other 
hand,  like  instances  will  be  given  to  show,  that  Francis 
Bacon  could  not  have  borrowed  fixHn  EHiakespeare,  other- 
wise than  from  himself.> 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  observed,  in  this  connection^ 
that  those  remarkable  passages,  which  are  most  frequently 
quoted  by  the  great  lights  of  nuxlem  literature  in  proof  of 
the  deep  insight  of  Shakespeare  and  his  superiorify  as  a 
poet,nuiy  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  writer  had  attained 
to  those  deeply  metaphysical  ideas  concerning  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  and  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  in 
it,  whidi  have  been  entertained  in  any  age,  as  iJiey  now  are, 
by  a  small  number  of  the  pn^oundest  thinkeiB  and  most 
rare  and  learned  men  only.  The  writings  of  Baoon,  care* 
<ully  studied,  will  show  that  he  was  fiuniliar  with  these 
heights  and  depths,  and  that,  having  lighted  his  torch  at 
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the  glorious  sun  of  Plato  (not  neglecting  Aristotle),  he  was, 
with  that  illumination  and  the  help  of  his  own  newer 
methods,  exploring  ^  the  universal  world,**  and  endeavoring 
to  instaurate,  as  it  were  in  advance,  not  the  experimental 
science  merely,  but  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  XlXth 
century.  Witiiout  the  help  of  such  studies,  there  is  no 
possibility,  now,  for  any  man  to  attain  to  this  philosophy ; 
much  less  William  Shakespeare,  or  even  Bacon  himself,  in 
that  age.  That  Shakespeare  had  ever  turned  his  attention 
at  all  to  studies  which  lay  in  that  direction,  we  have  no 
other  proof  than  what  the  plays  themselves  afford;  but, 
on  the  contraiy,  we  have  pretty  decisive  evidence,  in  his 
personal  history,  that  he  could  never  have  done  so.  There 
was  no  other  man  of  that  time  but  Bacon  that  we  know  o^ 
who  had  done  so  to  the  same  extent  as  he ;  for  even  that 
Platonic  thinker  and  poet,  George  Herbert,  is  not  to  be 
excepted ;  or  if  there  be  any  exception,  he  will  be  found  to 
have  been,  like  Sidney,  Greville,  Sackville,  Baleigh,  Her- 
bert, Hooker,  Selden,  Donne,  or  Cudworth,  a  child  of  the 
University,  that  could  bring  to  his  work  as  an  author  the 
discipline  and  finish  of  accurate  and  thorough  scholarship, 
the  rich  spoils  of  classic  antiquity,  and  the  fruits  of  years 
of  learned  research,  in  the  course  of  which  the  depths  of 
Plato  must  have  been  sounded.  But  no  other  man  can  be 
named,  who  is  not,  upon  considerations  of  another  kind, 
completely  excluded  from  the  question  of  this  authorship ; 
and  hence  a  ground  of  argument  of  no  little  weight,  that 
Bacon  must  have  been  the  man. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Characters  of 
Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  may  show  the  direction  of  his 
studies,  and  they  disclose  the  source  of  that  fiuniliar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Grecian  mythology  and  the  Roman  history, 
and  with  the  ancient  manners  and  customs,  which  is  so 
distinctly  displayed  in  these  poetical  works,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,**  the  "  Timon  of  Athens," 
the  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  the  " Coriolanus,"  and  the 
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*  Julius  Caesar.''  The  Memory  and  Discourse  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  find  a  parallel  in  Cranmer's  Speech  in  com- 
pliment to  King  James  and  ^'the  maiden  phcenix,"  his 
predecessor;  the  History  of  Henry  Vil.  in  the  tragedy 
of  Richard  HI.  and  the  other  plays  founded  on  English 
history  and  the  Wars  of  the  Boses ;  the  intended  History 
of  Henry  VULI.,  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name;  the  New 
Atlantis,  in  prose,  in  these  types  and  models  in  verse; 
and  the  Essays,  the  Advancement,  the  Natural  History,  and 
the  Novum  Organum,  may  render  the  civil  and  moral  max- 
ims, the  natural  science,  and  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
of  the  plays  possible  for  their  author,  if  he  be  taken  to 
have  been  Francis  Bacon. 

§  2.  BBN  JONSON. 

Ben  Jonson  must  have  been  in  the  secret  of  this  arrange- 
ment Steevens  thought  the  Dedication  and  Preface  of 
Hemih^  and  Condell's  Folio  must  have  been  written  by 
him.  He  certainly  took  a  large  part  in  bringing  this 
marvellous  volume  to  light,  and  in  parading  in  the  frontis- 
piece the  stolid  effigies  of  this  mountebank,  which  probably 
needed  no  disguise  from  the  burin  of  Droeshout  to  make 
it  a  veritable  mask  of  Momus,  in  imperturbable  mock- 
seriousness,  shaking  his  lance  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance, 
^martial  in  the  warlike  sound  of  his  surname,  Hasti- 
vibnms^  ^  says  garrulous  old  Fuller ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  slyly  inserts,  on  the  opposite  page,  that  significant 

advice, — 

"  Header,  looke, 
Not  on  his  picture,  bat  his  booke.** 

The  style,  manner,  and  diction  of  this  Dedication  and 
Prefiuse  are  much  more  nearly  that  of  Bacon ;  but  it  may 
very  well  have  been  Jonson.  The  story  of  the  players,  that 
Shakespeare  never  blotted  out  a  line,  has  already  been 
tlluded  to ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  Ben  Jonson 

1  Worihiu  of  England,  m.  2S4. 
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was  tn  intimate  Mend  and  great  admirer  6£  Bacon,  deem- 
ing  him  ^by  his  woAs  one  of  the  greatest  of  tten  and 
most  worthy  of  admiration  that  had  been  in  many  ages*; 
that  ha  wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  ^  England's  Hi^  Omn- 
caUor,"  {qt  the  fiiatrrities  at  Yoric  House  on  Ae  annivenary 
of  his  sixtieth  birthday,  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  as 

one 

^Whm^even  tibread  the  Fates  epin  nmnd  and  AiUt 
Ont  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool;  ** 

that  he  was  certainly  present,  if  he  did  not  take  an  active 
part,  in  bringing  out  the  ^  Henry  YDX"  at  the  Globe,  in 
1613  s  that  he  was  one  of  those  "^good  pens'*  whose  learned 
service  Bacon  employed  in  the  trandation  of  his  Engiudi 
works  into  Latin ;  that  even  '*  in  his  adversity,"  after  his 
fall  from  power,  he  could  not  **  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable 
for  him,  as  knowing  no  accident  coidd  do  harm  to  virtue, 
but  rather  hdp  to  make  it  manifest^ ;  and  that  he  was  him- 
sdf  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  a  judge  of  men;  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  either  that  this  anecdote  of  tiie  players  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  Bacon,  and  as  likely  to  be  used  by 
him  as  by  Jonson  himself  or  that  Jonson  would  have  the 
sagacity  and  the  means  to  discover  the  secret  of  this 
antbiMBhip,  as  well  as  the  honor  and  good  &ith  to  keep  it 
He  knew  the  cast  of  Bacon's  mind  and  character.  He  had 
read  his  prose  compositions,  had  translated  some  of  tiiem 
into  Latin,  and  must  have  been  fiuniliar  with  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  his  style  of  writing.  And  it  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  he  should  not  have  recognized  in  the  plays  c^ 
Shakespeare,  the  hand  and  genius  of  the  master  whom  he 
so  much  admired.  That  he  appreciated  this  poetry  in  as 
hi^  a  degree  as  the  critics  of  later  times,  even  down  to 
our  day,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  his  poetical  <<  Eulogy**  on 
Shakespeare.  It  is  carefiilly  dedicated  to  the  ^Memory" 
of  Shakespeare  ^and  what  he  hath  left  US'*;  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  it  is  such  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  more 
on  the  writings  than  on  tiie  man.    It  was  certainly  his 
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opmioa,  that  the  great  poet  had  not  been  merely  bom,  but 

made:-^ 

''Far  a  good  poet  *8  nade  as  well  as  bom, 
And  such  wert  thou.    Look,  how  the  ihther*s  fiwa 
Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare*8  mind  and  manners  brightlj  shines, 
In  Us  welHnmed  and  tnia-tiled  lioet; 
In  eaeh  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanoe, 
As  brandish' d  at  the  ejes  of  ignorance.*' 

And  the  conchiding  lines  of  this  "  Eulogy,"  in  which  the 
volume  itself  still  makes  the  principal  figure,  may  be  ap* 
plied  with  force  and  equal  appropriateness  to  the  other  i^-*- 

*•  Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rsge, 
Or  hifluenoe,  drfde  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 
Which  since  thy  flight  ftom  hence  hath  mourned  like  nj|^ 
And  despairs  daj%  but  for  thy  Volumes'  light" 

There  are  some  vague  traditions  that  Ben  Jonson  severely 
eriticiaed  the  productions  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  envious 
of  his  superiority  and  his  fame.  They  seem  to  be  founded 
on  tiie  writings  of  Jonson  himself;  and  from  these,  it  should 
ratiier  be  inferred  that  Jonson  could  not  really  have  be- 
tieved  that  William  Shakespeare  was  the  actual  author  of 
Ae  works  which  were  produced  in  his  name.  His  account 
of  &e  anecdote  of  the  players  runs  thus : — ''I  remember 
the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honor  to  Shakes- 
pearcy  that  in  writing  (whatever  he  penned)  he  never  blotted 
out  line."  Now,  no  man  knew  better  than  Jonson,  not  even 
Pope,  the  utter  impossibility  of  such  works  as  these  dramas 
bdng  dashed  ofi^  in  a  rapid  first  draught,  at  once  finished 
and  complete,  without  a  line  blotted.  That  the  players 
thought  so,  must  have  been  a  fine  joke  for  him  and  Bacon ; 
that  the  i^yen  said  so,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
they  thought  it  a  pretty  good  jest  themselves.  Bacon  tran- 
scribed the  ^  Novum  Organum  "  some  twelve  times,  before 
it  was  finished  to  his  satisfaction.  Burke  copied  his 
^  French  Revolution  ^  six  times,  before  he  would  sufi^er  it 
•o  receive  the  final  stamp  of  the  press.    Smaller  poems 
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may  have  been  sometimes  composed  and  written  down  at 
once  complete.  Groethe  tells  us,  that,  somedmes,  when 
he  had  conceived  a  sonnet,  or  a  song,  he  immediately  ran 
to  paper,  and  jotted  it  down,  before  it  should  vanish  from 
his  memory.  Alfieri  wrote  his  tragedies  first  in  brief  prose, 
then  in  extended  form,  and  lastly,  put  them  into  verse ;  and 
Virgil,  about  to  die,  after  many  years  of  toil,  is  said  to  have 
commended  the  '^ JSneid  "  to  the  flames  as  not  yet  finished 
to  his  liking.  Where  is  the  record  in  all  literary  histoid  of 
extended  compositions  like  these  dramas  having  been  spun 
out  in  this  Arachne-Iike  fashion  ?  The  very  proposition  is 
well-nigh  absurd.  Common  actors  might  possibly  believe,  or 
imaguie,  that  their  facetious  manager,  amidst  the  daily  bustle 
.of  the  theatre,  and  in  the  few  hours  of  leisure  which  he 
could  snatch  from  business,  or  from  sleep,  out  of  his  mirac- 
ulous invention,  and  with  the  inspired  pen  of  bom  genius, 
could  dash  off  a  Hamlet,  or  a  Lear,  perfect  to  a  syllable,  as 
easily  as  twinkle  his  eye.  But  the  learned  and  judicious 
c  critic,  or  any  capable  judge  of  the  matter,  will  raUier  turn 
his  search  to  the  retired  chambers  of  Gray's  Inn,  or  to  the 
embowered  lodge  of  Twickenham  Park,  or  to  the  blooming 
gardens  of  Gorhambury,  where  sat  brooding  in  silence  and 
in  private  the  great  soul  that  had  taken  all  knowledge  for 
his  province,  hopefully  murmuring,  '^  Sir,  I  lack  advance- 
ment," and  '^  I  eat  the  air,  promise-cranmied,"  yet  diligently 
pursuing  his  "vast  contemplative  ends,"  with  plenty  of 
leisure  and  little  business,  leading  a  life ''  so  private  "  that  he 
had  "  had  no  means  "  to  do  the  Lord  Burghley  "  service,''  * 
thin  and  pale  with  "  inward  secret  grief,"  and  continually 
sickly  *<  by  untimely  going  to  bed,  and  then  musing  netcio 
quid  when  he  should  sleep  " ;  and  that  onward,  nearly  so,  for 
the  space  of  thirty  long  years,  publicly  looking  for  promotion 
in  the  state,  while  privately  elaborating,  and  doubtless  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care,  the  great  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  were  to  carry  his  name  and  memory  to  foreign 
^  Letter  to  Bnrghlej. 
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nations  and  the  next  ages.  No  doubt,  the  original  man- 
uscripts which  came  to  the  hands  of  William  Shakespeare, 
or  the  copies  that  came  into  the  hands  of  the  players,  would 
be  clean  and  complete,  with  never  a  line  blotted,  —  a  won- 
derfiil  miracle,  indeed,  to  the  players !  And  so,  the  sonnet 
sings: — 

^  How  like  a  Winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year? 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen? 
What  old  December's  bareness  eveiywhere? 
And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer's  time, 
The  teeming  Autumn  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime, 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lord's  decease: 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  Orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit. 
For  Summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 
And  thou  away,  the  veiy  birds  are  mute. 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  Winter 's  near.'* 

iStmne^  zcvii.  ^ 

The  remainder  of  Ben  Jonson's  account  of  Shakespeare 
is  much  in  keeping  with  this  hypothesis.  He  says  further : 
"  My  answer  hath  been.  Would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand! 
which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told 
posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  circum- 
stance to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most  faulted, 
and  to  justify  mine  own  candour,  for  I  love  the  man,  and 
do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free 
nature,  had  an  excellent  &ncy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle 
expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility  that  some- 
times it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped :  Sufflamxnandw 
eratj  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so,  too.  Many  times 
be  fell  into  those  things  which  could  not  escape  laughter, 
as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Csesar,  one  speaking  to 
I  Sonnets  (Fac-sunile  of  the  ed.  of  1609),  London,  1862. 
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him, '  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  witMig/  he  replied,  *  Caesar  did 
never  wrong,  but  with  just  cause;'  and  such  like,  which 
were  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  vir- 
tues ;  there  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be 
pardoned."  * 

This  line,  it  seems,  is  not  correctly  quoted  from  any  knowa 
edition  of  the  play;  the  statement  may  refer  to  Shake- 
speare's mode  of  speaking  the  passage  as  an  actor  on  the 
stage ;  and  the  whole  acqount  carries  with  it  an  air  of  irony, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  constrained  vin<fication  of  himself 
from  a  malevolent  and  ridiculous  complaint  of  ignorant 
persons.  His  observations  relate,  in  par<^  to  the  person 
of  Shakespeare,  and,  in  part,  to  his  supposed  productions, 
perhaps ;  though  in  this,  he  is  equivocal  and  indefinite.  If 
he  knew  the  secret,  he  certainly  meant  to  keep  it  His 
intimation,  that  the  rule  of  his  wit  was  not  sufficiently  in 
his  power,  and  that  he  sometimes  made  himself  ridiculous, 
probably  had  some  foundation  in  fact  He  could  not  well 
refrain  from  rebuking  the  folly  of  the  players,  nor  from 
vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  malevolence  towards 
Shakespeare.  With  r^ard  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
man,  his  opinion  may  be  taken  as  coming  near  the  truth. 
These  are  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable  companion,  a  &ce- 
tious  feUow,  and  a  prosperous  manager ;  but  they  do  not 
account  for  these  plays,  nor  for  that  excellent  appreciation 
of  their  quality,  which  we  find  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Eulogy.** 

The  traditions  handed  down  by  Fuller  are  of  like  import 
^  Jonaon,"  says  he,  ^  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid 
but  slow ;  but  Shakespeare  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  for 
sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  art  and  inven- 
tion." All  this  is  a  mere  afterthought,  and  a  tale  of  myth- 
ical growth,  like  his  other  old  saw  of  Pf>eta  naseitury  and 
his  Cornish  diamonds,  that  were  not  polished  by  any  lapi- 
dary; and  they  may  illustrate  how  ^Nature  itself  was  aQ 
I  Ben  JooBon't  Ducooeria, 
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the  art  which  was  used"  upon  TVUliam  Shakespeare;  but 
they  do  not  explain  the  origin  of  these  very  extraordinaiy 
compositions. 

Another  traditionary  document  may  be  mentioned,  which 
was  published  in  1643-5,  and  was  believed  by  Sir  Egerton 
Bridges  to  have  been  the  work  of  George  Withers,  the 
poet  Withers  was  bom  in  1588,  and  died  in  1667,  and  he 
may  be  considered  as  a  contemporary.  This  dociunent  will 
show,  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  opinion  of  Withers,  at  least, 
was  entitled  to  high  rank  am<Mig  his  contemporaries  in  the 
kingdom  of  Apollo.  It  is  entitied  ^The  Great  Assizes 
holden  in  Parnassus  by  Apollo  and  his  Assessours,  at  which 
are  arraigned  Mercurius  Brittanicus,  Mercurius  Aulicus," 
&C.,  (periodical  publications  of  that  time).  It  proceeds 
thus: 

^The  Members  of  the  Parnassian  Court  are  as  foUows:  — 

Apollo. 
Thb  Lord  Ysbuulx,  Chancellor  of  PanuMSiis. 
8iB  Pmiiip  SmiisT,  High  Constable  of  Panuusna. 
Wbluam  BuDiBOS,  Hi^  Treasurer. 
JouM  Picns,  £abl  of  Mibanduia,  High  Chamberlaine. 

Juuua  Cjbab  Scaxjoxb.  Isaac  Casaubos. 

Erasmus  Roterodam.  Johh  Selden. 

Justus  Lipsius.  Hugo  Grottus. 

Jobs  Baroklat.  Dassxl  Hsnreiua. 

John  Boddoe.  CoantADUs  YoBanua. 

Adriah  Tubnxbus.  AuousmiE  BIascardus. 

The  Jurcn, 

Gborox  WrrHERS.  Hiohael  Dratton. 

Thomas  Cart.  Francis  Beaumont. 

Thomas  Mat.  John  Fletcher. 

William  Dayxnant.  Thomas  Hatwood. 

Joshua  Stlvsstkb.  Wiluam  Shakesfbabil 

George  Sanders.  Philip  Massinoeb. 

The  Male/acton  [a$  in  the  tide,'] 
JoaxPH  SoAUOER,  the  Censonr  of  Manners  in  Parnasaia 
Bbn  Jonsqb,  Keeper  of  the  Trophonian  Denne. 
John  Tatlour,  Ciyer  of  the  Court. 
Edmund  Sfenser,  Clerk  of  the  Assizes.*' 
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Then  follows  a  poetical  account  of  the  empanelling  of 
the  jury,  the  arraignment  of  the  malefactors,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings generally,  "  soure  Ben,**  all  the  while,  having  the 
culprits  in  custody  in  **  the  Trophonian  Denne."  ^ 

§  3.  Matthew's  postscript. 

Another  very  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  is  Mr.  Tobie 
Matthew's  postscript  It  is  appended  to  a  letter  to  Bacon, 
which  is  itself  wiUiout  date,  but  is  addressed  to  the  Vis- 
count St  Alban,  and  must  therefore  necessarily  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  27  th  day  of  January,  1621,  when  his 
Lordship  was  invested  with  that  title.  The  letter  is  found 
in  the  collection  of  Birch,  and  is  placed  by  him  among 
those  ^  wanting  both  dates  and  circumstances  to  determine 
the  date."  ^  It  appears  to  be  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Lord  Bacon  dated  "  the  9th  of  April "  (year  not  given),  ac- 
companying some  "  great  and  noble  token  "  of  his  "  Lord- 
ship's favour,"  which  was,  in  all  probability,  a  newly  printed 
book  ;  for  Bacon,  as  we  know  from  the  Letters,  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  to  Mr.  Matthew  a  copy  of  his  books  as 
they  were  published;  and  much  of  their  correspondence 
had  relation  more  or  less  to  the  books  and  writings  on 
which  Bacon  was  at  the  time  engaged.  We  know  that  the 
works  published  by  Lord  Bacon,  after  1620,  were  the  His- 
tory of  Henry  vn.,  in  March,  1622;  the  De  Augmentis, 
in  October,  1623,  the  Apothegms,  in  December,  1624,  and 
the  Essays  and  Psalms,  in  1625 ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Folio  of  1623,  which  was  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  in  November  of  that  year,  was  issued  from  the 
press  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  —  there  being  a  copy  now 
in  existence  bearing  the  date  of  1622  on  the  title-page, 
showing  that  a  part  of  the  edition  was  actually  struck  off 
before  the  end  of  1622.  In  like  manner,  the  first  edition 
of  the  Apothegms  bears  date  1625,  though  in  fiict  pub- 

1  Bridges'  Brit  mbUograpker,  I.  513. 

•  WorU  (Mont)  XH.  468;  (PhUid.)  HI.  160. 
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lished  in  December,  1624.'  We  know,  also,  from  the  Let« 
ters,  that  Mr.  Matthew  resided  in  London  in  the  years 
1621-2,  and  down  to  the  18th  day  of  April,  1623,  the  date 
of  a  letter  of  Bacon,  which  he  was  to  carry  with  him  into 
Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  whose  service  he 
was  to  be  there  employed;  and  he  returned  to  England 
with  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  in  October,  1623,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  King  at  Boyston  the  honor  of  knighthood 
on  the  10th  day  of  that  month.*  He  remained  a  few  years 
in  London,  and  then  went  to  Ireland.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Duke,  dated  at  Gorhambury,  March  20th,  1621-2,  Bacon 
says :  '^  I  am  bold  to  present  your  Lordship  with  a  book  of 
my  History  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  now  that,  in  summer 
that  was  twelve  months,  I  dedicated  a  book  to  his  Majesty, 
and  this  last  summer,  this  book  to  the  Prince,  your  Lord- 
ship's turn  is  next;  and  this  summer  that  cometh,  if  I 
live  to  it,  shall  be  yours."  The  Novum  Organum  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  King  in  1620,  and  if  we  count  the  sum- 
mers, we  shall  see  that  the  summer  of  1621  was  devoted  to 
the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  that  of  1622  to  the  De 
Augmentis,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  to  Buckingham^ 
but  was  not  published  until  October,  1623,  just  after  the 
Duke's  return  frt)m  Spain.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1622, 
copies  of  the  History  of  Henry  YU,  were  presented  to 
the  King  and  Buckingham,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, one  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  as  we  see  by  the 
Letters.*  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  on  the  9Ui  of 
April  of  the  same  year,  a  copy  may  have  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Matthew  also,  and  that  this  may  have  been  the  ^  noble 
token  "  referred  to.  Neither  is  there  anything  at  all  in  the 
way  of  the  supposition  that  this  date  may  actually  have 
been  the  9th  of  April,  1623 ;  and  there  was  no  publication 
of  any  work  of  Bacon,  during  that  spring,  which  he  would 

1  S^tedcKng'i  Pre/,  Worha  (Boston),  XUI.  814. 
«  Nkhcls'  Prog,  Jamu  /.,  HI.  930  n. 
•  Works  (Mont)  XH.  430;  XIH.  36, 39. 
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be  sencUng  to  Mr.  Matthew,  unless  it  were  precisely  tfib 
Folio  of  1623:  nor  does  anjUiing  appear  on  record  to  indi- 
cate a  later  date  tban  ilus  for  this  very  notable  postscript 
And  considering  that  it  was  this  same  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew, 
who  personated  the  •^Sqmpe"  in  the  masque  at  Essex's 
house ;  that  he  was  ^one  of  the  most  eccentric  characters 
of  that  age^**  an  intimate  literary  friend  of  Bacon,  and  a 
eorrei^xmdent  of  long  standing,  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  his  books  as  they  came  out,  making  him, 
too,  sometimes,  his  critical  ^  inquisitor"  ^  befiirehond ;  that, 
at  this  very  time,  the  closest  illations  of  friendship  and 
eorrespcmdence  subsisted  between  them,  **  being,**  says  Ba- 
con, not  long  after,  in  a  letter  to  Gbttington,  ^  as  true  a 
friend  as  any  you  or  I  have ; "  *  and  that  he  was  himself  a 
scholar,  and  a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  whom 
also  Bacon  corresponded,  and  was  particular^  familiar  ^ 
witji  Bacon's  writings,  mind,  and  character ;  we  shall  be 
prepared  not  to  be  so  greatly  surprised  at  the  intimation 
given  in  this  postscript,  that  he  knew  a  secret,  r^pecting 
which  he  could  not  forbear  to  compliment  his  Lordship 
on  this  occasion ;  and  the  more  especially,  if  we  may  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  new  Fo&>  diat  he  had  before  him. 
The  letter  runs  thus :  — 

«<  To  the  Lord  ViseourU  Su  Alban:-^ 

^  Most  noiiroRBD  Loan,  —  I  have  received  your  great  and 
noble  token  and  fitvoor  of  tke  9th  of  AprH,  and  can  but  return 
the  humblest  of  my  thankg  for  your  Loixkliip's  Tondnafing  so  to 
visit  this  poorest  and  unworthiest  of  your  servants.  It  doth  an 
good  at  heart,  that»  although  I  be  not  where  I  was  in  place^  yet  I 
am  in  the  fortune  of  your  Lordship's  &vour,  if  I  may  call  that  for^ 
tune,  which  I  observe  to  be  so  unchangeable.  I  pray  hard  that  it 
may  once  come  in  my  power  to  serve  you  for  it ;  and  who  can 
toll  but  that,  m/brfis  imaginaHo  general  castmij  so  sttong  desires 
may  do  as  much  ?    Sure  I  am  that  mine  are  ever  waiting  on  your 

1  LeUer  to  M(Mem. 

*  Letter  ISiS,  YTorte  (H(nit),Xn.  if&. 
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Lorchbip;  and  wishiBg  as  much  happimeaB  as  is  doe  to  jonri: 
{^arable  yirtue,  I  humbly  do  your  Lordship  revarooco. 
«*  Tour  Lordship's  most  obliged  aM  humble  servant, 

**  ToBiE  Matthxw. 

^P.  S.  The  most  porodigiovs  wit  tkit  over  I  knew  of  aiy  na- 
tion,  and  of  this  side  of  die  sea,  is  of  your  Lordship^s  name,  thoo|^ 
he  be  known  by  another."  (^) 

Now,  who  elae  but  this  same  Shakespeare  coidd  have 
been  considered  by  Mr.  Matthew  to  be  a  cover  for  the  most 
prodigious  wit  of  all  England,  at  that  day?  or  what  else 
could  have  more  naturally  prompted  diis  unique  postscript 
4han  the  new  History  of  Henry  YH.,  all  spad^ing  with 
3iakeq;>eareaii  dianK»ds,  or  indeed  tiiia  Folh>^  all  Uazdng 
with  the  Baconian  wity  powar,  and  beauty?  It  could  not 
have  beai  Bacon  as  philosopher,  statesman,  or  eminent 
prose-writer ;  for  all  Us  known  works  were  published  under 
his  own  name.  Neither  could  die  word  wit  have  been  used 
here  in  the  more  general  sense  of  that  day  as  meanii^; 
genius  and  ability  in  general ;  for  in  this  sense,  it  could 
only  have  been  i^lied  to  these  same  acknowledged  works. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  intended  in  the  special  sense 
of  die  word  as  now  used.  That  Bacon  was  a  great  wit  in 
every  soise  of  the  word^  needs  no  demonstratfon  here.  We 
have  direct  and  satisfoctory  evidence  of  it  in  his  own 
writings  everywhere ;  and  it  has  been  proverbial  with  all 
who  have  written  concerning  him,  from  Ben  Jonscm  to 
Macaulay.  Queen  Elizabeth  said  he  ^  had  a  great  wit  and 
much  learning" ;  Ben  Jonson,  that  he  could  not  ^spare  or 
pass  by  a  jest " ;  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  a  contemporary, 
says  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  that  he  was  "  an  arch^peece  of 
wit,  and  of  wisdome,"  and  ^abundantly  focetious;  which 
tooke  much  with  the  queene " ;  and  he  adds  that  ^he  was 
father  to  that  refined  wit,  which  since  hath  acted  a  dis> 
astrous  part  on  the  publique  stage,  and  of  late  sate  in  his 
1  Wcrh  (MqQt),  XII.  46S;  (UI.,  Philsd.  ISSy. 
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father's  roome  as  lord  chancellor  *' ;  ^  and  this  testimony  of 
Mr.  Matthew  that  he  was  a  ^  most  prodigious  wit "  may  be 
taken  as  settling  the  question.  Clearly,  somebody  was 
shining  in  borrowed  feathers,  which  not  only  belonged  to 
Bacon,  but  made  him  the  most  prodigious  wit  of  that  side 
of  the  sea ;  and  of  this,  Mr.  Matthew  was  unquestionably 
a  competent  judge.  It  could  have  been  no  other  than  that 
^  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  that  the  incred- 
ulous Greene  knew  for  '^  a  Johannes  factotum  *'  and  ^  the 
only  Shake-scene  in  a  country." 

Mr.  Matthew  was  much  in  the  habit  of  adding  post- 
scripts to  his  letters  to  Bacon.  In  one,  he  asks  his  lordship 
to  send  him  ^  some  of  his  philosophical  labours  " ;  and  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Matthew,  Bacon  writes :  "  I  have  sent  you 
some  copies  of  my  book  of  the  ^  Advancement,'  which  you 
desired,  and  a  little  work  of  my  recreation,  which  you 
desired  not"^  What  this  "littie  work"  was,  there  is  no 
intimation ;  and  it  might  be  altogether  too  great  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  suppose  it  may  have  been  a  quarto 
play.  Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  these  littie  recreations  of  his  other  studies  may  have 
helped  to  furnish  the  key,  by  which  the  secret  had  been 
unlocked.  In  fact,  it  woidd  be  well-nigh  incredible,  that  a 
scholar,  who  was  so  familiar  with  Bacon  and  his  writings  as 
Ben  Jonson,  or  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  must  have  been,  should 
not  have  discovered  the  hand  and  soul  of  Francis  Bacon  in 
these  plays  of  Shakespeare  as  certainly  as  a  Bemouilli  the 
genius  of  Newton  in  the  anonymous  solution  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  —  ex  tmgue  Leonem:  —  especially,  when 
he  ventured  to  write  in  this  manner  in  the  Sonnets :  — 

"  Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? " 
So  fitr  from  yariadon  or  quick  change  ? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods,  and  to  compounds  strange? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 

1  Fragmmta  Regalia^  75,  (London,  1824). 

s  Letter,  Workt  (Philad.),  HI.  71;  (Mont.),  XYI.,  Note  AAA.  (1606). 
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And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  eveiy  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  thej  did  proceed?  ** 

iSofinet  Ixxvi 

Which  wonder  shall  find  an  echo  in  his  Prayers,  thus :  — 
^  The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been 
precious  in  mine  eyes :  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hard- 
ness of  heart :  I  have,  though  in  a  despised  weed,  procured 
die  good  of  all  men.*'  ^ 

§  4  GONTEBCPORABT  WBITERS. 

A  critical  comparison  of  these  poetical  works  with  the 
writings  of  contemporary  authors  will  result  always  in  a 
complete  exclusion  of  them  all  from  any  competition  for 
this  authorship.  Question  has  been  made  by  some  critics 
as  to  some  few  of  the  earlier  and  less  conspicuous  plays, 
but  of  the  greater  ones,  and  especially  of  those  which  have 
a  more  philosophical  character,  as  also  of  the  sonnets  and 
poems,  no  well-grounded  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained, 
that  they  were  all  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  writer. 
In  these,  as  indeed  in  all  the  rest,  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  genuine  Shakespeare  are  so  distinctly  marked  and  so 
peculiar  as  at  once  to  distinguish  them  from  the  productions 
of  any  other  writer  of  that  or  any  other  age.  The  style 
and  genius  of  Shakespeare  have  ever  been  considered,  if 
not  unapproachable,  at  least  perfectly  $u%  generis.  In  this 
comparison,  in  respect  of  philosophic  depth  of  insight, 
knowledge  of  art,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  dra- 
matic composition,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Mas- 
singer,  Ford,  Marlowe,  Drayton,  and  the  rest,  sink  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  writers:  their  range  in  the  world  of 
thoi^t  and  knowledge  lay  far  below  him.  Bacon's  prose, 
compared  with  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or  any 
other  age,  is  no  less  distinguishable,  nor  less  decidedfy 
characteristic  of  the  individual  man. 


1  Prayer,  Works,  (PhOad.),  H.  405. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  eeems  to  have  beea  co&aidered,  by 
at  least  one  writer,^  to  have  been  equal  to  a  shai'e  in  this 
work.  IJe  Wfie^  indeed  a  polished  courtier^  a  learned  man 
for  that  day,  and  a  patron  of  learning  apd  art,  hin^self  a 
distinguished  author  hi  prose  and  verse,  |i  scientific  inves- 
tigator and  a  somewhat  philosophical  thinker.  He  was 
thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  the  "Titus  Andronicus" 
appeared,  in  1589.  His  youth  wa^  spent  abroad  in  the 
wars;  and,  after  his  introduction  at  Court,  in  1582,  his 
time  and  attention  must  have  been  more  or  less  exclusively 
occupied  with  his  courtiy  company,  his  parliamentary  duties, 
bis  militaiy  expeditions,  hi»  voyiiges  of  diaeovery,  and  his 
various  business  transactions,  dowa  M)t  the  death  of  tiie 
Queeq  und  the  beginning  of  his  troubles  in  1603 ;  azM}  the 
'<  Qistory  of  the  Worij  "  imd  other  writfaigs  on  which  he  is 
ki^nwA  tO)  b^^e  been  employed,  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
Towe^t  will  scarcdly  leave  voowi  fin*  the  prosecution  of  a 
work  of  ijm  ktod.  A«y  theory  that  these  works  wei^  the 
product  of  a  soeiefy,  or  club,  or  partnership^  of  two  or  mere 
individual^)  will  have  to  be  given  up  as  wholly  untenable : 
it  is  utterly  inadmisnble.  The  earlier  part  of  Raleigh's 
life  was  outwardly  active,  fUll  of  personal  di^lay,  great 
exploit,  and  stirring  events  He  took  trunks  of  books  ou 
his  vc^ages,  and  experimented  in  chemistry  at  home  >  but, 
on  tbe  whole^  hia  time  for  study  must  have  been  small,  and 
his  range  of  thought  and  knowledge  Hmlted,  in  comparison 
with  Bacon.  It  is  plain  fiHun  h&i  writings,  that  his  rtudies 
in  the  ancient  teariung  and  philosophy,  and  his  acquire* 
ments  generally,  were  rather  superficial  than  profound  in 
this  oomparison.  His  ^Treatise  on  the  Soul"  may  be 
taken  as  a  foir  test  of  his  philosophic  depth ;  and,  compared 
with  Ba4?<m  and  Shakespeare^  it  shrvaks  into  the  dimensions 
of  a  v€|ry  small  a&in  And  what  ia  still  more  conduaive 
of  hipci,  as  of  the  rc^t  of  his  contemporaries,  his  writings^  in 
prose  and  verse,  exhibit  another  style  and  dmh  ahogethaCi 

1  PhiL  of  Shtiks,  PkL^  UnfiUM^  hj  Dol»  BMon,  1S67. 
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With  Bacon  himself  a  desiie  to  rise  in  the  profession 
of  the  Uw,  or  his  amfaitioa  ibr  high  place  in  the  State,  the 
phm  of  li£s  he  had  chosen  to  foUow,  the  low  reputation  of 
a  play-writer,  in  that  age^  and  the  mean  condition  and 
estate  of  all  poor  poets,  the  need  of  a  larger  liber^  and  a 
more  darkig  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  than  he 
could  have  ventured  to  take,  without  some  danger  to  his 
fortunes,  or  even  to  his  personal  liberty,  at  times,  if  it  had 
been  known  that  ha  was  the  author  of  these  plays,  and 
more  especially,  perhaps,,  a  desire  that  his  reputation,  both 
with  his  contemporaries  and  with  after  times,  should  finally 
vest  upon  his  acknowledged  writings  and  his  philosophical 
works  in  particular,  as  of  greater  dignky  and  better  becom- 
ing his  station  and  the  civil  honoca  be  sought  to  attain,,  in. 
accordance  with  the  ideas  dTthat  age,  —  these,  not  to  dwell 
upon  odier  reasons  of  a  philosophical  and  critical  nature, 
and  of  a  higher  and  more  disinterested  character, — are  of 
themselves,  perfafqos,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  wish  to 
cover  diis  authorship,  and  to  remain  a  concealed  poet,  in 
his  own  time ;  and  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  when  the  private  arrangement,  if  it  existed,  must 
have  been  made.  In  his  dedication  of  the  ^  Colours  of 
Good  and  Evil "  to  Lord  Mountjoy^  in  1595-7,  he  expressly 
tells  us,  that  it  waa  his  ^  manner  and  rule  to  keep  state  in 
contemplative  matters.**  Lord  Coke  was  not  alone  among 
those  in  high  places,  at  that  day,  whose  opinion  was,  that 
play -writers  and  stage -players  were  fit  subjects  for  the 
grand  jury  as  ^  vvgrants,^  and  that  ^the  fatal  end  of  these 
five  is  beggary,  —  the  akhemyat,  the  monopotext,  the  con- 
cealer, ike  informer,  and  the  poetaster''  i  ^  and  as  it  was, 
Coke  and  the  like  of  him  took  ^  the  liberty  to  disgrace  and 
disable  his  law,*^  and  oonatanftly  sneered  at  his^  book-kam- 
\ngJ*  Even  the  Queen  herself  seized  upon  it  as  an  excuse 
1  CampUU:*  Idvu  ofih^  CkUf  Jutticttj  1. 279. 
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for  refusing  him  promotion,  that  ^  Bacon,**  as  she  said, 
^  had  a  great  wit,  and  much  learning,  hut  that  in  law  he 
could  show  to  the  uttermost  ci  his  knowledge,  and  was  not 
deep ;  **  as  if  inferring  the  one  thing  flrom  the  other,  or  as  if 
a  man  could  not  know  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  know 
anything  else.  In  general,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  was 
in  some  d^rree  unsuited  for  a  life  of  executive  activity  in 
the  administration  of  affairs.  At  a  later  day,  he  confessed 
as  among  the  errors  of  his  life  ^  this  great  one  which  led 
the  rest,  that  knowing  myself  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter 
to  hold  a  book  than  play  a  part  I  have  led  my  life  in  civil 
causes,  for  which  I  was  not  very  fit  by  nature,  and  more 
unfit  by  preoccupation  of  mind."  ^  In  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  (to  be 
illustrated  in  the  particular  history  of  the  play  of  Richard 
H.),  it  will  not  be  difificult  to  see,  that  an  open  avowal  of 
this  authorship  might  have  been  fiOal  to  all  his  prospects 
of  elevation  in  the  State,  on  which  he  considered  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efibrts  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  a  great  measure  to  depend.  ^  But 
power  to  do  good,**  he  says,  ^  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of 
aspiring;  for  good  thoughts  (though  God  accept  them), 
yet  towards  men  are  littie  better  than  good  dreams,  except 
they  be  put  in  act ;  and  that  cannot  be,  without  power  and 
place  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground.**'  The 
Novum  Organum  by  the  Lord  Yerulam,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  magnificentiy  dedicated  to  the  King, 
(having  passed  ^  the  file  of  his  Majesty's  judgment,"  and 
been  found  to  be  '^  like  the  wisdom  of  God  that  passeth  all 
understanding,")  would  attract  the  attention  of  Europe ; 
but  these  plays,  the  "  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime,"  whidi 
could  never  pass  the  royal  file,  must  be  thrown  upon  the 
stage  as 

**  But  hope  of  ofphnis,  and  iinfiiUher*d  ftnit** 

1  Letter  to  Bodlesf, 
^  EtM^  of  Qrtai  Ptae^ 
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They  had  to  take  their  ptace,  and  stand  trial  upon  their 
own  merits,  in  the  open  theatre ;  and  this  he  knew  thej 
would  do,  safely  enough,  and  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
at  least  for  the  present 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  scene  would  be  changed, 
and  the  matter  is  to  be  considered  as  it  would  then  stand 
in  his  view.  He  is  now  working  in  good  earnest  for  the 
next  ages.  He  will  first  revise,  finish,  and  republish  his 
former  works,  and  then  devote  the  remainder  of  life  to  his 
greater  philosophical  labors.  He  renounces  all  worldly 
honors,  and  mere  fame  with  his  contemporaries  loses  nearly 
all  attraction  for  him.  He  seeks  a  full  pardon  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  a  restoration  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  *^  a  cloud "  may  be  lifted  from  his  name ;  but  when, 
finally,  the  summons  comes,  his  answer  is :  '^  I  have  done 
with  such  vanities."  We  have  a  very  distinct  intimation  in 
hb  own  words  as  to  what  his  opinion  then  was,  in  respect 
to  fame  of  this  kind ;  for  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Bishop 
Andrews,  his  "  ancient  and  private  acquaintance,"  whom 
he  held  "in  special  reverence,"  prefixed  to  that  Shake- 
spearean "DiaJogue  touching  an  Holy  War,"  written  in 
1622,  he  gives  an  explicit  accoimt  of  his  writings  and  pur- 
poses. He  compares  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  and  Seneca,  and  chooses  for  himself  the  example 
of  Seneca,  like  himself,  a  learned  poet,  moralist,  statesman 
and  philosopher,  who,  being  banished  into  a  solitary  island, 
^  spent  his  time  in  writing  books  of  excellent  argument  and 
use  for  all  ages,"  having  determined,  as  he  says,  "  (where- 
unto  I  was  otherwise  inclined)  to  spend  my  time  wholly  in 
writing ;  and  to  put  forth  that  poor  talent,  or  half  talent,  or 
what  it  is,  that  Gk)d  hath  given  me,  not  as  heretofore  to 
particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks  and  mounts  of  per- 
petuity, which  will  not  break.  Therefore,  having  not  long 
since  set  forth  a  part  of  my  Instauration,  which  is  the  work, 
that  in  mine  own  judgment  (n  nunquamfaUit  imago)  I  do 
fDost  esteem,  I  think  to  proceed  in  some  new  parts  thereof. 
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I  have  a  purpose  therefore  (thoi^  I  break  the 

order  of  time)  to  draw  it  down  to  the  sense,  by  some  pat- 
terns of  a  Natond  Story  or  Inquisition."  But  besides  these 
natural  stories,  which  were  probably  to  be  something  like 
the  ^New  Atlantis,"  and  some  other  works  particularly 
named,  there  was  still  another  class,  for  whi<^  the  woiid 
might  "  scramble  **  and  ^  set  up  a  new  English  inqmtiiion^'' 
and  upon  which  he  continues  in  these  words :  — 

^  As  for  my  Essays  and  some  other  particulars  of  that 
nature,  I  count  than  but  as  the  recreations  <^  my  other 
studies,  and  in  tiiat  sort  xrarpose  to  continue  them ;  though 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writings  would  with 
less  pains  and  embracement  (perhaps)  yield  more  lustre 
and  reputation  to  my  name  than  tiiose  <^er  which  I  have 
in  hand.  But  I  account  the  use  that  a  man  should  se^ 
of  the  publishing  o£  his  own  writings  before  his  deaths  to 
be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper  to 
fdlow  a  man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him."  ^ 

Again,  speaking  of  fab  philosophy  in  general,  he  says  :^- 
^  For  myself  nothing  which  is  external  to  the  establish- 
ment of  its  principles  is  of  any  interest  to  me.  For  neitiier 
am  I  a  hungerer  after  fiime,  nor  have  I,  after  the  manner  of 
heresiarcfas,  any  ambition  to  originate  a  sect ;  and,  as  for 
deriving  any  private  emolinnent  from  such  labours,  I  should 
hold  the  thought  as  base  as  it  is  ridiculous.  Enough  for 
me  the  consciousness  of  desert,  and  that  coming  accom- 
plishment of  real  effects  which  fortune  itself  shall  not  be 
able  to  intercept"  * 

He  cares  littie  now  for  any  mere  lustre  of  reputation. 
It  is  very  possible,  of  course,,  that  all  these  expressions  had 
reference  only  to  some  other  prose  compositions  of  a  pop- 
ular character.  They  do  not  necessarily  amount  to  amy 
positive  allusion  to  these  plays ;  but  when  considered  witii 
reference  to  tiie  entire  mass  of  evidence,  which  wHl  be  pn>- 

1  Worh$  (Boston),  XIH.  188. 
•  Proamum^  GraikS  Baeotiy  614. 
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duc^d  to  prove  the  fact  that  he  ^nA  the  latithot  ot  then),  it 
must  strike  the  aund  of  aifty  reader  with  the  force  of  a  rery 
pregnant  suggestion,  that  he  intended  (in  his  own  mind,  at 
least,)  to  include  them  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Essays  as  among  those  other  unnamed  particulars.  The 
work  of  revising  the  £ssays  was  continued,  and  the  new 
and  enlarged  edition  appeared,  in  1625.  If  the  Folio  of 
1623  were  printed  under  hb  supervision,  hid  part  of  the 
work  must  have  been  still  in  progress,  if  not  entirely  com- 
I^eted,  at  the  date  of  this  epistle  to  Bishop  Andrews.      * 

His  poetical  works  were  in  the  possession  of  the  world 
as  "  Mr.  William  Shakespeare^s  Ck)medies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies,"  and  as  "  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and  Poems ; " 
and  so  he  would  let  them  remain.  They  had  had  their  trial 
already  and  stood  out  all  appeals,  and  the  wit  that  was  in 
them  could  no  more  be  hid  than  it  cduld  be  lost  These 
**  feigned  histories  or  speaking  pictures,"  which  had  for  one 
object,  perhapS)  '<to  draw  down  to  the  sense  **  of  the  theatre 
and  the  popular  mind  things  which  ''flew  too  high  over 
men's  heads  "  in  general,  in  other  forms  of  delivery,  would 
effectually  do  their  own  proper  work )  and  they  might  be 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  "And  there  we  hope," 
says  the  FrefiU)e,  "  to  your  divers  capacities,  you  will  find 
enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you."  For  him,  not  to  be 
understood  would  be  all  the  same  as  not  to  be  known: 
*^  Bead  him,  therefore,  and  again  and  again  t  And,  if  then, 
you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger 
ttot  to  understand  him."  It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  a 
mind  like  his  should  care  but  littie  for  any  lustre  that  might 
be  added  to  his  name,  or  his  memory,  by  these  writings ;  or, 
at  least,  that  he  should  be  willing  to  wait  until  it  should 
shine  forth  with  an  illumination  sufficientiy  brilliant  and 
clear  to  reveal  by  its  own  light  the  soul  and  genius  of  him- 
self. In  the  mean  time,  he  would  take  care  to  keep  ''  the 
memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend  and  Fellow  alive,"  as  this 
*^  our  Shakespeare  "  had  come  to  be.    The  following  ton- 
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net,  perhaps,  may  represent  the  true  state  of  his  mind  and 
feeling,  near  the  close  of  hb  life :  — 

**  Poor  Bonl,  the  centre  of  my  smfbl  earth, 

Fool'd  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 

Why  dost  thou  pme  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 

Painting  thy  outward  wails  so  costly  gay? 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 

Shall  worms,  mheritors  of  this  excess, 

Eat  up  thy  charge?  Is  this  thy  body's  end? 

Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross: 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more, 
So  Shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And  death  once  dead,  there  *s  no  more  dying  then.** 

Sonnet  culyL 

§  6.  BACOK  A  POET. 

Of  course,  if  this  theory  he  established,  there  will  be 
no  fiirther  question  that  Francis  Bacon  was  a  poet;  but 
the  business  here  will  be  to  consider  of  the  extraneous 
evidences  of  the  fact,  and  also  of  those  further  proofs  out 
of  the  writings  themselves,  more  immediately  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  which  go  to  establish  that 
fact  We  have  already  seen  in  his  personal  history  that  he 
was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  much  in  the  habit  of 
writing  sonnets.  Some  of  them  were  addressed  to  the 
Queen,  some  were  written  for  Essex  to  be  addressed  to  her 
in  his  name,  and  one,  at  least,  was  commended  by  great 
persons;  for,  as  he  writes  in  the  Apology  concerning 
Essex,  '<  a  little  before  that  time,  being  about  the  middle 
of  Michaelmas  term  [1599],  her  majesty  had  a  purpose  to 
dine  at  my  lodge  at  Twickenham  Park,  at  which  time  I 
had,  though  I  profess  not  to  be  a  poet,  prepared  a  sonnet, 
directly  tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  majesty's 
reconcilement  to  my  lord ;  which,  I  remember,  also,  I 
showed  to  a  great  person  and  one  of  my  lord's  nearest 
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friends  [Southampton?],  who  commended  it"^  In  the 
letter  of  advice  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Sir 
Fulke  Greville  on  his  studies,  first  printed  by  Mr.  Sped- 
ding  as  written  by  Bacon,  and  palpably  one  of  the  numer- 
ous papers  drafted  by  him  for  his  patron's  use,  the  Earl  is 
made  to  say :  ^  For  poets,  I  can  commend  none,  being 
resolved  to  be  ever  a  stranger  to  them."  *  However  this 
may  have  been  intended  to  be  seriously  spoken  in  character 
by  the  Earl  to  the  Knight  (who  was  Mmself  a  poet),  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  actual  facts  now  known 
concerning  th^m  both,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  good 
joke-  Nor  need  there  be  any  wonder  that  his  sonnets  were 
commended  by  the  great,  when  we  know,  by  acknowledged 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  art,  that  he  was  capable  of 
writing  very  excellent  poetry.  Upon  a  review  of  his  poed* 
cal  works,  Mr.  Spedding  ventures  to  express  the  opinion, 
that "  Bacon  was  not  without  the  fine  phrensy  of  the  poet," 
and  that,  if  it  had  taken  the  ordinary  direction,  "  it  would 
have  carried  him  to  a  place  among  the  great  poets."  ' 

His  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which 
were  dedicated  to  his  friend,  the  learned  and  pious  poet, 
George  Herbert,  as  "  the  best  judge  of  Divinity  and  Poesy 
met,"  were  the  amusement  of  his  idle  hours,  during  a  time 
of  impaired  health,  in  the  spring  of  1625,  and  within  a  year 
of  his  death.  Certainly,  nothing  great,  or  very  brilliant, 
should  be  looked  for  in  these  mere  translations  into  verse. 
In  idea  and  sentiment,  he  was  absolutely  limited  to  the 
original  psalm:  nor  could  he  have  much  latitude  in  the 
expression ;  besides  that  large  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  necessary  difference  between  the  young  and  "strong 
imagination  "  of 

**The  limatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet," 
of  the  ^  Midsummer-I^ht's  Dream  "  of  the  man  of  thirty- 

1  Apology,  World  (Phfla.),  H.  886. 

S  LeUen  and  Ufe,  by  Spedding,  II.  2S. 

•  Work$  (Boston),  XIV.  U8.  , 
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three,  and  the  more  compounded  age  and  the  lasntude  of  the 
sick  old  man  of  aixty'^ve.  Nevertheless,  in  eleganoe>  ease  of 
rhythmic  flow,  and  pathetic  sweetness,  in  many  passages,  they 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  master  himseli^  and  in  the  eicpres- 
sion  and  use  of  words,  there  are  many  similitudes  with 
Shakespeare,  and  some  striking  parallel  passages  may  be 
found  in  them:  as,  for  instance^  this  one  from  the  transla- 
tion of  the  XOh  Psalm,-- 

**  As  a  tftle  told,  wliidi  Mmetinits  men  iittend, 
Aiid  sometiiiMS  not,  our  life  steals  to  an  «nd  :  '* 

idach  may  be  compared  with  the  following  lines  finud  the 
^KmgJohn":  — 

^  Lifi)  iB  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dnll  ear  of  a  drowsy  man."  —  Ad  III.  Al  4 

And  again^  in  the  same  Psalm,  we  have  these  lines :  «— 

"  0  Lord,  thon  art  onr  home,  to  whom  we  fly. 
And  so  hast  always  been  from  age  to  age: 
Before  the  hills  did  intercept  the  eye, 
Or  that  the  frame  was  up  of  earthly  stage, 
One  God  thou  wert,  and  art,  and  still  shall  bet 
The  line  of  Time,  it  doth  not  measure  Ihee. 
Both  death  and  life  obey  thy  holy  lore. 

And  yisit  in  their  turns,  as  they  are  sent| 
A  thousand  years  with  thee,  they  are  no  mora 
Than  yesterday,  which,  ere  it  is,  is  spent: 
Or  as  a  watch  by  night,  that  course  doth  keep. 
And  goes,  and  comes,  unwares  to  them  that  sleep.**  ^ 

And  in  the  CIYth  Psalm,  we  have  this  line : — 

^  The  greater  navies  look  like  walking  woods.** 

Now,  compare  ttiis  with  the '  following  lines  fiiom  the 
^Macbeth":  — 

"  Mest.    I  look*d  toward  Bunam,  and  anon,  methougfat, 

The  wood  began  to  move 

Mac^    To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  —  Out,  out,  brief  candle  1 

1  Worki  (Boston),  XIV.  195. 
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Life  *s  bat  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  pli^or. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  apon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more:  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  Ml  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing."  —  Ad  F.  Be.  S. 

It  has  scarcely  ever  been  doubted,  among  critics,  that 
the  sonnets,  smaller  poems,  and  plays  were  the  work  of  one 
and  the  same  author;  though  many  have  experienced 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
sonnets  with  the  Hfe  of  the  man,  TVUliam  Shakespeare. 
The  similitudes  of  thought,  style,  and  diction,  are  such  as 
to  put  at  rest  all  question  on  that  head.  Mr.  Boswell 
doubted  whether  any  true  intimations  could  be  drawn  from 
the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  respecting  the  life  and  feelings 
of  the  author :  certainly  no  such  doubt  could  have  arisen 
in  his  mind,  if  he  had  considered  them  as  the  work  of 
Francis  Bacon.  In  respect  of  ideas,  opinions,  modes  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  style,  manner,  and  language,  they  bear 
the  impress  of  Bacon's  mind,  especially  in  the  first  half  of 
his  life ;  and  they  exhibit  states  of  mind  and  feeling,  which 
will  find  an  explanation  nowhere  better  than  in  his  personal 
history.  Many  of  them  show  the  strongest  internal  evidence 
of  their  having  been  addressed  to  the  Queen,  as  they  no 
doubt  were.  Bacon  tells  us,  that  ^  she  was  veiy  willing  to 
be  courted,  wooed,  and  to  have  sonnets  made  in  her  com- 
mendation " ;  ^  and,  as  we  know,  he  was  himself  notoriously 
given  to  the  writmg  of  sonnets  to  this  ^  mistress'  eyebrow.'* 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  addressed  to  his  young  iriend, 
Mr.  TnUiam  Herbert  (Earl  of  Pembroke),  and  others  may 
find  a  fitting  interpretation  in  the  circumstances  and  events 
of  his  own  actual  life,  in  his  own  inward  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  in  his  own  enterprises  of  love,  which  continued  to 
a  late  day,  though  this  Petrarch  worshipped  no  particular 
Laura.  The  first  small  cdlection  of  sonnets  and  minor 
poems  was  published  by  Jaggard,  in  1599,  under  the  title 
rf  the  "^  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  but  the  full  edition  of  the 
1  In  Mm,  EU*.,  Wark$  (Mont),  m.  477. 
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Sonnets  was  dedicated  to  «Mr.  W.  H."  in  1609,  when 
Shakespeare  was  in  his  forty-sixth,  and  Bacon  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Even  the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Boswell, 
however,  that  a  man  oi  forty-five  should  write  such  sonnets 
as  the  LXXIIId,  may  disappear,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Bacon  was  married  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  that  even  in 
1609,  when  so  nearly  ^fij,  thoughts  of  love  and  ^yellow 
leaves  "  may  very  well  have  come  together. 

In  1594,  the  Solicitor's  place  having  become  vacant, 
Bacon's  suit  for  it  was  urgently  pressed  by  Essex  and  others 
of  his  friends.  Without  preferment  at  the  age  of  thirty* 
three,  and  still  hesitating  whether  he  should  not  devote 
himself  wholly  to  studies  and  a  private  life,  he  felt  this  to 
be  an  important  crisis  in  his  fortunes ;  nearly  all  his  hopes 
looking  to  a  public  career  were  staked  upon  it  The  Queen 
had  been  personally  well-disposed  towards  him,  but  she  had 
conceived  a  high  displeasure  at  his  course  in  Parliament  on 
the  subsidies,  and  he  was  now  excluded  from  her  presence ; 
and  the  zeal  of  Essex  in  his  behalf,  insisting  upon  it  as  a 
special  favor  to  himself  and  as  perhaps  affording  some 
countenance  to  his  party,  seems  still  further  to  have  marred 
the  whole  business.  She  was  determined  not  to  yield  her 
own  will  to  the  pride  of  Essex,  and  hesitated,  periiaps,  to 
raise  to  so  high  a  place  in  the  state  the  known  adherent 
and  fnend  of  the  great  earl,  who,  although  the  grandson  of 
her  cousin,  and  a  favorite  thus  far,  was  yet  a  descendant  in 
the  line  of  Edward  III.,  whose  ambitious  head  was  capable 
of  projects  looking  to  her  very  throne.  So,  at  last,  when 
he  had  been  ^  voiced  with  great  expectation,"  and  had  had 
'<  the  honorable  testimony  of  so  many  counsellors,"  and  **  the 
wishes  of  most  men  "  even  for  the  higher  place  of  Attorney- 
General,  the  Queen  ^  did  fly  the  tilt,"  says  Essex,  and  it 
was  fixed,  that  Seijeant  Fleming  should  be  made  Solicitor ; 
and.  as  we  learn  fit>m  himself  ^  no  man  ever  read  a  more 
exquisite  disgrace  "  than  Francis  Bacon.  No  longer  *^  able 
to  endure  the  sun,"  he  ^  fled  into  the  shade"  at  Twicken- 
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ham  Park,  the  lovely  countrynseat  of  his  brother  Edward, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  he  kept  his  <<  lodge," 
his  papers,  and  his  books,  and  whither  he  was  accustomed 
to  retire  whenever  he  could  escape  from  Gra/s  Inn,  and 
the  bustle  of  the  city,  or  desired  to  find  the  most  &vored 
retreat  of  the  Muses.  He  had  resolved  thus,  if  rejected : 
^  I  will  by  God's  assistance,  with  this  disgrace  of  my  fortune, 
and  yet  with  the  comfort  of  the  good  opinion  of  so  many 
honorable  and  worthy  persons,  retire  myself  with  a  couple 
of  men  to  Cambridge,  and  there  spend  my  life  in  studies 
and  contemplations,  without  looking  back."  ' 

Something  like  this  same  voicing  appears  in  the  ^  Hamlet," 
thus:  — 

*'  Bos,  Good  my  Lord,  what  is  joxu  cause  of  distemper  ?  You  do,  sorely, 
bar  the  door  of  your  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  grieft  to  your  fHend. 

Bean.    Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Bo$.  How  can  that  be,  when  yon  have  the  voice  of  tiie  King  himself  for 
your  succession  in  Denmark? 

Ham,  Ay,  sbr,  but  '  while  the  grass  grows,*  -^  tiie  proverb  is  something 
musty."  —  Act  III,  8c,  2. 

Again,  says  the  "  Timon  " :  — 

'*  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion  whom  the  would 
Voiced  so  regardfuUy?"  — ^lo<  iF.  iSe.  8. 

The  "  Hamlet "  continues :  — 

**  King,    How  ftres  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham,    Excellent,  i*  £uth ;  of  the  cameleon*s  dish:  I  eat  the  air,  piomise- 
d.    You  cannot  feed  capons  so."  —  Ad  III,  Be,  2. 


So,  says  Bacon,  of  the  chameleon :  '^  He  feedeth  not  only 

upon  air,  (though  that  be  his  principal  sustenance,)  yet  some 

that  have  kept  cameleons  a  whole  year  together,  would 

never  perceive  that  ever  they  fed  upon  anything  else  but 

air" ;  *  and  this  idea  of  the  chameleon's  feeding  on  air  is 

found  in  the  ^  Two  Grentlemen  of  Verona,"  thus :  — 

**  Oie.    What,  angry.  Sir  Thuiio  ?  do  you  change  colour? 
VaL    Give  me  leave,  madam ;  he  is  a  kind  of  cameleon. 

1  Letter,  Works  (Mont),  111.  170;  Spedding,  1. 291. 
>  Nat,  HUL  §  860. 
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Snatr.    That  hath  move  nind  to  fted  on.  y«iur  UnMd,  ih«i  Ikw  in  jnr 

The  ^  Hamlef  continues  :  — 
^  fTom.    H7  lord,  70a  pUy'd  once  in  Hie  XSwvenitj^  70a  nj  ? 

ITO  POLOBTOS. 

Ptrfl    Thmt  I  did,  my  lord;  and  was  aoooonted  a  good  actor. 
Bam.    And  what  did  joa  enact? 

PoL  I  did  enact  JuUiuCiBear:  I  was  kJU*di*  the  Capitol;  BmtoskiU*d 
me."  — -4cf///.  5c.a. 

And  there  is  something  like  the  sound  of  a  reminiscence 
in  this  expression  of  Bacon :  '^  Nay,  even  two  or  three  daja 
ago,  Bemardinus  Telesius  mounted  the  stage,  and  enacted 
a  new  ptey.."  * 

Further,  when  Hamlet  had  instructed  the  players  how  to 
speak  the  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  which 
he  would  set  down  and  insert  in  the  play,  and  the  speech 
had  taken  effect,  according  to  his  expectation,  the  first  re- 
mark Aat  pops  into  hfe  head  is  this  very  curious  one :  — 

"^WeaM  not  this,8ir,andalhi;«stef  fealfters,(if  therastof  myfbitimes 
tarn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razM  shoes,  get  me  a 
iiBUowship  in  a  C17  of  players,  sir?  **  — AaOet,  Ast  IIL  8c  2. 

Is  it,  then,  so  very  wonderful,  that  these  ideas  of  the 
University  and  a  couple  of  men^  and  a  fellowship  with  two 
Provincial  roses  in  his  shoes,  and  a  forest  of  feathers, 
should  he  running  in  the  same  head,  at  times  not  &r  i^>art  ? 
When  BuckinghaQi  is  ahout  to  fleece  him  of  his  ^  forest " 
at  Grorhamhury,  he  replies,  "  I  will  not  he  stripped  of  my 
feathonk" 

In  the  mean  time^  the  usual  tenor  of  his  thoughts  had 
been  seriously  interrupted,  and  his  whole  heart  saddened* 
Deep  in  debt  and  Jews'  bonds,^  with  his  prospect  for  pro- 
motion thus  fatally  darkened,  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
up  in  despair :  even  his  studies  &iled  to  afibrd  reliet  It 
seemed  to  him,  that  '<  the  old  anthem  might  never  be  Boore 
truly  sung :  Totus  tmmdui  in  maUgma  pouiUA  «iC  ** ;  *  and 

1  ikl  ^3ra4.  roHb  (Mont.),  XT.  »XK 
%  Letter. 
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agsuB  he  vrites:  ^But  casting  the  wont  of  my  fortune  with 
an  honorable  firiend  that  had  long  need  me  privately,  I  told 
his  Lordship  of  this  my  purpose  to  travel,  accompanying 
it  with  these  veiy  words,  that  upon  her  Miyest/s  rejecting 
me  with  such  circumstance,  though  my  heart  might  be  good, 
yet  mine  eyes  would  be  sore  that  I  should  take  no  pleasure 
to  look  upon  my  friends ;  fer  that  I  was  not  an  impudent 
man,  that  could  face  out  a  disgrace  \  and  yet  I  hoped  her 
Majesty  would  not  be  offended,  if  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  sun,  I  fled  into  the  shade."*  ^  And  thus  sings  the  son- 
net:— 

**  When  ia  dugraoo  with  fbrtone  and  mon's  eyw, 
I  all  alon,a  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  ti^nbla  deaf  heav<ea  with  mj  beotlesa  eriee, 
And  look  i^^n  nyeelf  and  ovne  my  fttte^ 
Wishing  n\fit  like  to  om  more  rich  in  hope, 
9tetnr*4  like  him,  like  him  with  Mendt  posaesa'd, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man*s  scope. 
With  what  I  most  ei^joy  contented  least."  —  Sonnet  xxix. 

After  a  short  retirement  at  Essex's  house,  and  within  his 
own  private  lodge  at  Twickenham,  where,  as  he  says,  he 
^'  cHiee  again  eiyoyed  the  blessings  of  contemplation  in  that 
sweet  s(ditarines8,  which  collecteth  the  mind,  as  shutting  the 
eyes  doth  the  sight,"  he  began  to  see  and  acknowledge 
**  the  providence  of  God  "  towards  him,  and  concluded  that 
he  had  taken  ^duty  too  exactiy " and  not  ^ according  to  the 
dregs  oi  this  age,"  finding  it  on  the  whole  most  wise  and 
expedient  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth  —  **  toUrare  jugum 
in  juvtuUute** ;  *  so  that  at  length  b^g  called  to  somtt 
service  by  the  Queen,  in  which  he  was  detained  by  uckness 
at  Huntingdon^  he  writes  to  her  Mijes^  thus:  '^This 
present  arrest  of  mine  by  his  Divine  Majesty  from  your 
Majesty's  service,  is  not  the  least  affliction  I  have  proved ; 
and  I  hope  your  Majesty  doth  conceive,  that  nothing  under 
mere  impossibility  could  have  detained  me  from  earning  so 

1  Latter  to.  Ctea(15»^4).    SpeddiDg^s  Xel  owM^  I.  860. 
s  Letter  to  the  Queen;  Spedding'a  Xci  and  Xi/e,  L  8e4. 
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gracious  a  vail,  as  it  pleased  your  Majesty  to  ^ve  me."  ^ 
Again,  from  the  same  retreat  on  the  Thames,  he  entreats 
her  Majesty  not  to  impute  his  ^  absence  to  any  weakness 
of  mind  or  unworthiness."  '  And  much  in  the  same  spirit 
runs  this  sonnet :  — 

**  Being  jour  sUve,  what  should  I  do  bat  tend 
Upon  the  hoars  and  times  of  yoor  desire? 
I  haye  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  yoa  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I  (my  sovereign)  watch  the  clock  for  70a, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  jou  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu. 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  yon  misiy  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose, 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  naught, 
Save  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those. 

So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  Will, 

(Though  yoa  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ill.'*  —  Sonnet  Irii. 

And  again,  — 

'*  I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell, 
Nor  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  weU.**  —  Sonnet  Iviii. 

His  comfort  was,  however,  that  he  knew  (as  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Essex)  that  her  Majesty  took  ^  delight  and  content- 
ment in  executing  this  disgrace  upon  him'';  nor  did  he 
think  that  ^  after  a  quintessence  of  wormwood  "  her  Majesty 
would  take  ^  so  large  a  draft  of  poppy  "  as  to  pass  ^  many 
summers  without  all  feeling  of  his  sujSerings  " ; '  — 

**nam,    [Aside.']    Wormwood,  wormwood 

And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  **  — Act  IL  8c.  2. 

as  when  the  king  in  the  play  threatened  to  let  loose  upon 
Bertram  his  revenge  and  hate,  — 

"Without  all  terms  of  pity."  — -4fl»s  Well,  Act  IL  5c  8. 
And  again  the  sonnet  sings :  — 

**  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  mcen  tears, 
Distilled  from  limbecks  fbul  as  hell  within, 

1  Letter,  July  20, 1594;  fTorifei  (Mont),  Xm.  8L 
s  Letter  to  the  Queen;  Works  (Mont),  XII.  170. 
•  Letter;  Works  (Mont),  XIL 167. 
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Appfying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fean, 

Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win?  *'  —  Soimet  cziz. 

And  thus,  again :  — 

**  0  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of,  my  harmM  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed. 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection. 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction."  — Sotmet  czL 

*^  Tour  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill* 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow."  —  Somtei  czii 

« I  told  her,**  writes  Essex  to  Bacon,  (26th  March,  1594,) 
^  how  much  you  were  thrown  down  with  the  correction  she 
had  already  given  you." 

Ahout  Uiis  time  (1595),  we  find  him  writing  again.: 
"  For  to  be  as  I  told  you,  like  a  child  following  a  bird, 
which,  when  he  is  nearest,  flieth  away  and  lighteth  a  little 
before,  and  then  the  child  after  it  again,  and  so  in'infini- 
turn  ;  I  am  weary  of  it"  ^  So  moaned  the  ^  tired  seasick 
suitor,"  as  he  describes  himself  in  another  letter ; '  and  very 
like,  again,  is  the  tone  of  the  sonnet,  — 

**  Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  oy,  — 
As  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trim'd  in  joUi^, 
And  purest  feith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rodely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrao'd, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 

1  Letter  to  Greville,  Work$  (Mont.),  Xn.  161 ;  Lett&n  and  Life,  Spedding, 
1.809. 

s  Letter  to  Burghley  (21  March,  1594-0),  (Mont),  Xn.  476;  Spedding, 
L800. 
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And  foMy  (^betor-like)  oonlioUii^f  skill, 

lad  a^9  trnHk  misealt'd  limpUeity, 

And  captive  Good  attending  captain  lU. 
TirM  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that,  tf  4>e,I  leave  my  love  alo««.*'-^fiMMM(  facvi. 

And  the  same  expression  creeps  into  the  ^  Bichard  IL/* 
written  soon  afterwairds,  thus :  -^ 

**  Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weaiy  of  it.** — ^o<  F.  5c  5. 

But  lest  an  un&vorable  impression  should  get  abroad, 
and  even  become  fixed  in  her- Majesty's  mind,  on  account 
of  his  unwonted  absence  from  court,  in  these  years,  he 
writes  again  an  express  letter  to  the  LcMfd  Ee^>er,  dated 
May  25th,  1595,  from  his  retreat  at  Twickenham  Park, 
desiring  his  Lordship  to  explain  matters  m  that  quarter, 
which  runs  ttius :  — 

<^I  thought  good  to  step  aside  tox  nine  days»  which  is  the 
duranoQ  Of  a  wonder,  and  not  for  any  dislike  in  the  world ; 
for  I  think  her  Majesty  hath  done  me  as  great  a  &vout  in 
making  an  end  of  this  matter,  as  if  she  bad  enlarged  me 
from  some  restraint  And  I  humUy  pray  your  Ijordship,  if 
it  so  please  you,  to  deliver  to  h^r  Mtyesty  from  me,  that  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  done  her  I^jesty  service  now 
in  the  best  of  my  yeara,  and  the  same  mind  remains  in  me 
still;  and  that  it  may  be,  when  hcnr  Mi^jesty  hath  tried 
others,  she  will  think  of  bim  that  she  hath  cast  aside.  For 
I  will  take  it  upon  that  which  her  Majesty  hath  often  said, 
that  she  doth  reserve  me,  and  not  reject  me."  ^ 

Which  same  wonder  will  appear  again  in  the  play, 
thus:  — 

"  Glo$,    That  would  be  ten  days*  wonder,  at  the  least 
Clar,    That  *s  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
6k$.    By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes.*' 

BHeH.Vl,4clIIL8e.2. 

And  a^dn,  thus,  in  the  <<  As  You  lake  It " :  — 
<*  JSof.    I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  ont  of  the  wonder  before  yon  eanii^'* — 

1  Letter,  Worh  (Mont),  XIH.  53;  Spedd.  I.  860. 
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Bj  November  following^  thia  great  gri«f  is  forgotteiii  Had 
we  find  him  returned  to  hi$  better  moods,  and  assisting 
Essex  in  getting  up  a  magnificent  display,  at  his  own  house, 
for  her  Majesty's  entertainment  on  the  anniversary  of  lier 
aoceaskm.  Bacon  puts  in  requisition  all  the  powers  of  tlie 
Muses,  aad  writes  a  Masque  to  be  exhibited  before  her. 
Fleming  had  received  his  oommisajmi  as  Solicitor,  on  the 
5th  ef  this  month,  and  twelve  days  afterwards,  the  Queen 
had  granted  to  Bacon,  undcor  the  Privy  Seal,  in  addition  to 
the  princely  gifts  he  had  previously  received  at  her  hands, 
the  reversion  of  the  lease  of  Twickenham  Park  itsel:^ 
delightfully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  within 
sight  of  her  Majes^a  palace  of  Whitehall,  with  an  agree* 
aUe  mansion,  park,  and  garden,  and  a  goodly  expanse  of 
lawn  and  pasture,  lake  and  orchard,  mead  and  fidid,-^  ^  a 
home  for  a  prince,**  says  Mr.  Dixon.^  AikI  hither  her 
Mfljesty  comes  in  pe(soii,  upon  occasion,  to  dine  with  her 
eourtly  admirer,  and  have  a  spice  of  his  wi^  in  his  own 
Arcadian  lodge. 

The  speeches  that  were  written  for  this  Masque,  as  any 
one  may  see^  are  conceived  in  his  own  best  manner  and 
decidedly  in  the  Shakespearean  vein.  This  specimen  bom 
the  Hermitfs  speech  in  the  presence  will  show  his  concep- 
tion of  '^the  sweet  travelling  through  universal  varie^,'' 
which  will  demand  our  particular  attention ;  **- 

^  For  I  wish  him  to  leave  tumii^  over  the  book  of  for- 
tune, which  is  but  a  play  f<u:  children,  when  there  be  so 
many  books  of  truth  and  knowledge  better  worthy  the 
revolvii^,  and  not  fix  his  view  only  upon  a  picture  in  a 
little  table,  where  there  be  so  many  tables  of  histories,  yea 
to  the  life,  excellent  to  behold  and  admire.  Whether  he 
believe  me  or  no,  there  is  no  prison  to  the  thoughts,  which 
are  bte  under  the  greatest  tyrants.  Shall  any  man  make 
his  ccmceit  as  an  anchor,  mured  up  within  the  compass  of 
on#  beauty  or  person,  that  may  have  die  liberty  of  all 

I  P9r$.  BmC,  79,  106. 
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contemplation?  Shall  he  exchange  the  sweet  travelling 
through  the  universal  variety  for  one  wearisome  and  end- 
less round  or  labyrinth  ?  Let  thy  master,  Squire,  offer  his 
service  to  the  Muses.  It  is  long  since  they  received  any 
into  their  court  They  give  alms  continually  at  their  gate, 
that  many  come  to  live  upon ;  but  few  they  have  ever 
admitted  into  their  palace.  There  shall  he  find  secrets  not 
dangerous  to  know,  sides  and  parties  not  factious  to  hold, 
precepts  and  commandments  not  penal  to  disobey.  The 
gardens  of  love  wherein  he  now  playeth  himself  are  fresh 
to-day  and  &ding  to-morrow,  as  the  sun  comforts  them  or  is 
turned  from  them.  But  the  gardens  of  the  Muses  keep 
the  privilege  of  the  golden  age ;  they  ever  flourish  and  are 
in  league  with  time.  The  monuments  of  wit  survive  the 
monuments  of  power :  the  verses  of  the  poet  endure  with- 
out a  syllable  lost,  while  states  and  empires  pass  many 
periods.  Let  him  not  think  he  shall  descend,  for  he  is  now 
upon  a  hill  as  a  ship  is  mounted  upon  the  ridge  of  a  wave ; 
but  that  hill  of  the  Muses  is  above  tempests,  always  clear 
and  calm ;  a  hill  of  the  goodliest  discovery  that  man  can 
have,  being  a  prospect  upon  all  the  errors  and  wanderings 
of  the  present  and  former  times.  Yea,  in  some  cliff  it 
leadeth  the  eye  beyond  the  horizon  of  time,  and  giveth  no 
obscure  divination  of  times  to  come.  So  that  if  he  will 
indeed  lead  vitam  vitalemy  a  life  that  unites  safety  and  dig- 
nity, pleasure  and  merit ;  if  he  will  win  admiration  without 
envy ;  if  he  will  be  in  the  feast  and  not  in  the  throng  ;  in 
the  light  and  not  in  the  heat ;  let  him  embrace  the  life  of 
study  and  contemplation.  And  if  he  will  accept  of  no 
other  reason,  yet  because  the  gift  of  the  Muses  will  en- 
worthy  him  in  his  love,  and  where  he  now  looks  on  his  mis- 
tress' outside  with  the  eyes  of  sense,  which  are  dazzled  and 
amazed,  he  shall  then  behold  her  high  perfections  and  heav- 
enly mind  with  the  eyes  of  judgment,  which  grow  stronger 
by  more  nearly  and  more  directly  viewing  such  an  object"  * 
1  Matqpte,  Works  (Philad.),  H.  533 ;  Letten  and  Ufe,  by  Spedding,  L  879. 
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Watching  closely,  we  shall  discover  traces  of  this  same 
cliff  and  hill  of  the  Muses,  in  several  places,  in  both  these 
writings.  Indeed  there  are  many  considerations  which 
favor  the  supposition,  that  Bacon  was  privately  devoted  to 
the  Muses.  Hie  cast  of  his  genius  was  poetical.  His  prose 
writings  almost  everywhere  exhibit  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  poet,  —  a  philosophic  depth  of  insight,  a  luminous 
and  powerful  imagination,  a  bold  and  brilliant  grasp  of 
metaphor,  a  crystalline  clearness,  brevity,  and  beauty 
of  expression,  and  such  sovereignty  in  all  the  realms  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  and  such  command  of  language, 
as  made  all  nature  and  the  entire  compass  of  the  English 
tongue  (which  he  enlarged  fix>m  the  Latin)  tributary  to  his 
piirposes ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Shakespeare.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  he  had  taken  all  knowledge 
to  be  his  province,  and  he  had  explored  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  it  that  was  open  to  him  in  his  day.  He  had,  more- 
over, attained  to  very  correct  ideas  of  the  nature,  objects, 
and  uses  of  poetry :  perhaps  no  man  ever  had  better. 

In  his  D^cription  of  the  Intellectual  Globe,  he  says, 
**  We  adopt  that  division  of  human  learning,  which  is  cor- 
relative to  the  three  &culties  of  the  intellect  We  there- 
fore set  down  its  parts  as  three:  History,  Poesy,  and 
Philosophy :  —  history  has  reference  to  memory ;  poesy  to 
imagination ;  philosophy  to  reason.  By  poesy,  in  this  place, 
we  mean  notlmig  else  than  feigned  history."  ^  In  the  Ad- 
vancement, he  makes  three  divisions  of  Poesy:  Narrative, 
Representative,  and  Allusive.  The  Narrative  is  "  a  mere 
imitation  of  history,  with  the  excesses  before  remembered ; 
choosing  for  subject  commonly  wars  and  love,  rarely  state, 
and  sometimes  pleasure  or  mirth."  The  Allusive,  or  para- 
bolical, applied  to  some  special  purpose  or  conceit,  '^  was 
much  more  in  use  in  ancient  times,  as  by  the  fables  of 
.£sop,  and  the  brief  sentences  of  the  Seven,  and  the 
1  W<n-k9  (Mont),  Xn.  150. 
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• 

use  of  Hierogljpliics  may  appear."  But  tbe  Bqiresentative 
^  it  as  a  visible  history ;  and  b  an  image  of  actiooB  as  if 
they  were  present)  as  history  is  of  actions  in  nature  as  tfa^ 
are,  that  is  past ; "^  and  it  is  under  this  head,  of  course, 
that  we  may  inftr  he  would  bring  dramatic  poetiy :  in  die 
Ik  AngmentU^  he  expressly  designates  die  three  kinds  as 
^  out  JSfarraHva,  out  DramaUccij  tnU  ParabdUeaT  ' 

*"  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies"  are  precisely  such  feigned  histories,  representa- 
tive vinble  histories,  or  speaking  pictures,  as  are  here  sup- 
posed. Bacon's  philosophical,  political,  and  legal  writinga, 
Irere  his  labors :  the  Essays  and  certain  ^  other  unnamed 
particulars  of  that  kind "  (in  which  we  may  include  his 
tributes  to  the  Muses),  were  the  recreations  of  his  odm 
studies ;  for,  says  he^  ^  all  science  is  the  labor  and  handi- 
craft of  the  mind :  poetry  can  only  be  considered  its  recre- 
ation." *  Of  poesy  in  general,  he  says,  ^  it  is  a  part  of 
learning  in  measure  of  words  for  the  most  part  restrained, 
but  in  all  other  points  extremely  licensed,  and  doth  tndy 
refer  to  the  imagination ;  which,  b^ng  not  tied  to  the  laws 
of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which  nature  hath 
severed,  and  sever  that  which  nature  hath  joined,  and  so 
make  unlawful  matches  and  divorces  of  things :  Piet^ribm 
mtque  po€ii$,  &c."    So,  we  remonber,  — 

^  The  Icmatic,  the  lover,  «nd  the  poet, 
Are  of  Jmigmarion  aU  oompaot** 

In  respect  of  words,  again,  it  is  but  ''One  of  the  arts  of 
speech,"  but  in  respect  iMf  matter,  <<it  Is  onecrf'the  principal 
portions  of  learning,  and  is  nothing  else  but  feigned  ystoiy, 
which  may  be  styled  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse.  The  use 
of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to  give  some  shadow  of 
satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  in  those  points  wherein  the 
nature  of  things  doth  deny  it,  the  world  being  in  proporti^ 

1  Adv.  qf  Learn,,  Book  11. 

*  Lib.  n.  c  18. 

•  /m.  Gk^  W&rU  (Mmtt),  XY.  ISO. 
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Inferior  to  the  soul ;  by  reason  whereof  diere  is,  agreeaUe  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  good- 
ness, and  a  more  absolute  variety,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Therefore,  because  the  acts  or  events  of 
true  history  have  not  that  magnitude  which  satisfieth  the 
mind  of  man,  poesy  feigneth  acts  and  events  greater  and 
more  heroical :  because  true  history  propoundeth  the  suc- 
cesses and  issues  of  actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits 
of  virtue  and  vice,  therefore  poesy  fdgns  them  more  just 
In  retribatbn,  and  more  according  to  revealed  providence : 
because  true  history  representeth  actions  and  events  more 
ordinary,  and  less  interchanged,  therefore  poesy  endueth 
them  with  more  rareness,  and  more  unexpected  and  alterna- 
tive variations :  so  as  it  appeareth  that  poesy  serveth  and 
conferreth  to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  delectation*  And 
therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of 
divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by 
submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ; 
whereas  reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the 
nature  of  things*  And  we  see,  that  by  these  insinuations 
and  congruities  with  man's  nature  and  pleasure,  joined 
also  with  the  agreement  and  consort  it  hath  with  music,  it 
hath  had  access  and  estimation  in  rude  times  and  barbar- 
ous regions,  where  other  learning  stood  excluded.**  ^ 

Surely,  this  is  such  an  account  of  the  true  nature*  scope, 
and  use  of  poetry,  as  might  be  expected  to  come  fhmi  the 
author  of  those  Ulustrative  and  imperishable  examples  of 
these  very  doctrines,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Hie  ex- 
cellent critical  judgment  of  Professor  Gervinus  did  not  fiul 
to  discover,  that  ^  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  entertained 
the  same  views  with  Lord  Bacon."  '  Delia  Bacon  made 
the  same  discovery.  In  &ct,  these  plays  constitute  a  new 
and  altogether  superior  kind  of  dramatic  writing.  ^  They 
are,"  says  Coleridge,  ^  in  the  ancient  sense,  neither  trag- 
edies, nor  comedies,  nor  both  in  one,  but  a  different  genui^ 
i  Ado,  of  Learn.,  Book  U.  «  Shake$.  Cohl,  U.  549. 
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diverse  in  kind,  and  not  merely  different  in  degree.  They 
may  be  called  romantic  dramas,  or  dramatic  romances."  * 
We  may  as  well  call  them,  at  once,  representative  visible 
histories,  or  speaking  pictures,  illustrative  examples,  or 
types  and  models  of  the  whole  process  of  the  mind  and  the 
continuous  frame  and  order  of  discovery  in  particular  sub- 
jects, the  most  dignified,  selected  for  their  variety  and  im- 
portance, after  the  manner  of  Francis  Bacon,  and  in  the 
most  consummate  style  of  the  art  which  mends  nature. 
Verily,  this  critical  exposition  by  Bacon  himself  would 
seem  to  furnish  an  explicit  and  satis&ctory  interpretation 
of  his  own  actual  meaning  (first  propounded  by  Delia 
Bacon),  when  he  speaks,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth 
Part  of  the  Great  Instauration,  of  those  "  illustrative  ex- 
amples ^  and  ^  actual  types  and  models  "  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  that  "  true  art "  which  **  is 
always  capable  of  advancing." 

He  also  understood  that  further  use  of  poetry  allusive  or 
parabolical,  one  object  of  which  was,  "  to  retire  and  ob- 
scure," as  well  as  *^  to  demonstrate  and  illustrate,"  what  is 
"  to  be  taught  or  delivered ;"  that  is,  "  when  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  philosophy,  are  involved  in 
fables  or  parables."  This  use  of  poetry  is  certainly  not  with- 
out ample  illustration  in  the  greater  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Some  of  them  teach  things  never  dreamed  of  in  the  ordinary 
philosophy,  much  less  in  any  that  can  well  be  ascribed  to 
William  Shakespeare,  or  any  man  that  ever  lived  with  a  per- 
sonal history  like  his ;  not  to  speak  of  the  many  lesser  here- 
sies, Arian  or  other,  for  which  sundry  Bartiiolomew  Legates 
were  burned  at  a  stake,  in  those  days,  and,  for  the  like  of 
which,  in  plain  prose,  the  Royal  Thunderer  would  hurl  his 
fulminations  against  Yorstius,  even  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel. No  man  knew  better  than  Bacon  how  few  persons  in 
his  own  age,  or  perhaps  in  almost  any  other,  would  be  found 
capable  o^  appreciating,  or  even  understanding  at  all,  the 
I  Progress  of  (he  Drama,  Worics  of  Coleridge,  IV.  86. 
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Novum  Organum  and  his  deeper  philosophical  works.  The 
secrets  contained  in  these  were  sufficiently  obscured  from 
the  vulgar  by  the  very  character  of  the  writings  themselves. 
IJut  he  was  also,  not  only  fully  aware  of  the  great  value  of 
the  poetical  form  of  delivery,  but  able  to  make  good  and 
effectual  use  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  opinions, 
doctrines,  secrets,  and  mysteries  from  the  reach  of  vulgar 
censure  and  public  persecution,  while  yet  communicating 
them  with  sufficient  clearness  to  the  initiated,  who  might 
have  an  eye  to  see,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  certain 
prophetic  indistinctness  and  general  effect,  to  the  common 
mind  of  the  theatre,  which  might  thereby  be  instructed, 
until,  at  length,  it  should  find  its  old  errors  and  superstitions 
undermined,  without  knowing  that  they  had  been  attacked ; 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  Euripides  and  other 
ancient  poets,  and  even  Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe,  among 
the  modems,  assailed  the  superstitious  mythology  and 
erroneous  popular  notions  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 
Indeed,  we  learn  from  himself,  that  "  bom  in  an  age  when 
religion  was  in  no  very  prosperous  state,"  he  had  endeavored 
to  rise  to  civil  dignities,  for  one  thing,  in  order  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  genius,  he  might  the  better  "  effect  some- 
thing which  would  be  profitable  for  the  salvation  of  souls." 
He  dreaded  "  no  incursions  of  barbarians  "  in  his  time,  but 
he  foresaw  that  "  civil  wars  "  were  about  to  arise,  involving 
many  countiies,  and  "  that  from  the  malignity  of  religious 
sects,  and  from  those  compendious  systems  of  artifice  and 
caution  "  which  had  "  crept  into  the  place  of  erudition,"  no 
less  "  a  tempest "  was  impending  "  over  literature  and 
science."  * 

He  kept  this  general  purpose  in  view  in  all  his  writings. 
Speaking  of  the  Great  Instauration,  he  says,  "  yet,  never 
theless,  I  have  just  cause  to  doubt,  that  it  flies  too  high  over 
men's  heads ;  have  a  purpose  therefore,  though  I  break  the 
order  of  time,  to  draw  it  down  to  the  sense,  by  some  pat- 
1  Procemium:  Craik's  Bacons  612-18. 
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terns  of  a  Natural  Story  or  Inquisition."  ^  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  was  written  the  ""  New  Atlantis  "  (publidied 
after  his  death),  which  was  doubtless  one  of  those  patterns 
of  a  natural  story,  or  feigned  history,  ^  devised,**  says  Dr. 
Rawley,  ^  to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit  therein  a  model 
or  description  of  a  College,  instituted  for  the  interpreting 
of  nature,  and  the  producing  of  great  and  marvellous  Works 
for  the  benefit  of  men,  under  the  name  of  Solomon's  Houses 
or  College  of  the  Six  Day's  Works."  *  This  was  one  kind ; 
but  there  may  very  well  have  been  another  class  of  patterns 
or  models,  and  the  order  of  time  may  have  been  broken,  in 
respect  of  these,  long  before.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly 
told,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Novum  Organum,  that  the 
Fourth  Part  of  his  great  work  was  to  have  for  its  very 
ol]ject  and  intent  to  exhibit  ^  some  examples  "  of  his  method 
as  Implied  to  <<  the  most  dignified  subjects  "  of  inquiry ;  "  we 
mean,"  says  he,  ^actual  types  and  naodels,  calculated  to 
place,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  the  whole  process  of  the 
mind  and  the  continuous  frame  and  order  of  discovery  in 
particular  subjects,  selected  for  their  variety  and  impor- 
tance." It  is  certain  that  this  Fourth  Part  never  appeared 
as  such :  it  lay  under  subjection,  perhaps,  to  a  fate  as  inex- 
orable as  that  Sixth  Part  itself  which,  as  he  tells  us,  could 
not  even  be  undertaken,  in  his  day,  though  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  a  ^no  contemptible  beginning";  but  which 
would  have  for  its  object,  not  only  "  contemplative  enjoy- 
ment," but  ^  the  conmoon  affiurs  and  fortune  of  manldnd, 
and  a  complete  power  of  action,"  and  for  its  end,  to  raise, 
at  last,  upon  those  preliminary  ^  foundations  "  which  could 
then  be  instituted  and  established,  and  finally  to  complete, 
the  superstructure  of  **  Philosophy  itself"  • 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  these  plays  were 
actually  intended  to  constitute  that  contemplated  Fourth 
Part  or  that  they  were  written  with  that  inm&ediate  view ; 

I  Dtd.  Epist  to  Bishop  Andnwft. 

•  Prtf.  to  New  AtlarUis,  •  Intro,  to  Nov,  Org. 
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but  that  tbey  were  written  upon  the  latne  philosophical 
theory^  and  with  the  same  genend  purpose  in  view,  and 
that  Uiey  might  finally  have  been  considered  as  answering 
▼eiy  well  as  a  fitdng  substitute  for  one  part  of  it,  or  that 
they  may  now  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  general  scope, 
purpose,  and  intent  of  that  Fourth  Part,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  Certainly^  H  must  be  admitted,  that  they  answer 
the  purpose  admirably  welL  It  could  not  have  been  any 
systematk  treatise  of  psychology  that  was  intended :  sudi  a 
treatise  would  rather  belong  to  the  Sixth  Part,  the  Phtl- 
osophia  Prima  come  full  circle,  or  Philosophy  itself  It  is 
altogether  more  probable,  that  these  ^^illustrative  exam- 
ples "or  ^  types  and  models  "were  to  participate  in  that 
^  sweet  travelling  through  imiversal  variety,"  of  which  we 
have  a  hint  in  the  Hermlfs  Speech  in  the  Masque. 

In  another  Masque,  that  which  was  performed  at  the 
Christmas  Revels  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  1594,  and  in  which  he 
foreshadows  something  of  the  general  scope  of  his  phil- 
osophical schemes,  and  prefigures  our  modem  scientific 
libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  zoological  and  botan- 
ical gardens,  he  gives  us  this  hint  of  his  conception  of  a 

^  Next,  a  spacious,  wonderfbl  garden,  wherein  whatsoever 
plant  the  sun  of  divers  climates,  out  of  the  earth  of  divets 
moulds,  eiAer  wild  or  by  the  culture  of  man  brought  forth, 
may  be  with  that  care  that  appertaineth  to  the  good  pros- 
pering thereof  set  and  cherished.  This  garden  to  be  built 
about  with  rooms  to  stable  in  all  rare  beasts  and  to  cage  in 
all  rare  birds ;  with  two  lakes  adjoining,  the  one  of  fVesh 
water,  the  other  of  salt,  for  like  variety  of  fishes.  And  so 
you  may  have  in  small  compass  a  model  of  universal  nature 
made  private."  ^  These  models  were  to  have  a  wide  range 
and  compass  in  their  application  to  particular  subjects, 
which  were  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  physical  science 
merely,  but  were  to  comprehend  universal  nature  and  all 
1  Haaqne;  Leti%n  and lAfe  by  Speddiog,  I.  SSS. 
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philosophy.  *'  And  for  myself,"  he  says  again,  ^'  I  am  not 
raising  a  capitol  or  pyramid  to  the  pride  of  man,  but  laying 
a  foundation  in  the  human  understanding  for  a  holy  temple 
after  the  model  of  the  world  " :  ^  yet,  he  continues,  again, 
"  may  Grod  never  permit  us  to  give  out  the  dream  of  our 
fancy  as  a  model  of  the  world."  ^  And,  in  the  play  of 
Bichard  U.,  written  a  year  or  two  after  these  Masques,  we 
have  from  himself  (perhaps),  in  the  garden  scene,  an  ex- 
emplification of  his  idea  of  a  model  as  applied  to  the  state 
and  civil  affiurs,  in  these  lines :  — 

"  1  Sent   Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law  and  form,  and  dne  proportion, 
Shewing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate, 
When  our  sea-wali'd  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Isfhllofweeds?"—  Act  IIL  8ci. 

And  again,  thus :  — 

"  0  England !  model  to  thj  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
What  might'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! " 

Henry  V.,  Act  IL^  Chor. 

In  short,  the  foundations  were  to  be  laid,  not  of  physical 
science  only,  but  of  metaphysical  science  also.  We  were 
to  have  "  a  scaling-ladder  of  the  intellect,"  which,  pursuing 
^  the  thread  of  the  labyrinth,"  should  disclose  ^  the  several 
degrees  of  ascent,"  whereby  only  it  was  possible  for  men  to 
climb  up  to  the  top  of  "  the  magnificent  temple,  palace,  city, 
and  hill "  of  the  great  man  of  the  New  Atlantis,  who  wore  an 
aspect  "  as  if  he  pitied  men,"  as  it  had  been  a  "  Scala  CceU  " 
or  "  ladder  to  all  high  designs,"  •  —  that  hill  of  the  Muses, 
^  above  tempests,  always  clear  and  calm ;  a  hill  of  the  good- 
liest discovery  that  man  can  have,  being  a  prospect  upon 
all  the  errors  and  wanderings  of  the  present  and  former 

1  Trans,  of  the  Nov,  Org.  by  Spedding,  WorU  (Boston),  VIII.  161. 
«  Introd.  to  Nov,  Org. 
*  TtviUii  and  Cretsida. 
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times :  —  yea,  in  some  cliff  it  leadeth  the  eye  beyond  the 
horizon  of  time,  and  giveth  no  obscure  divination  of  times 
to  came : "  ^  — 

*'  Gltn.   There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep: 
Bring  me  bat  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I  '11  repair  the  misery  thoo  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me:  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need: " — Lear,  Act  IV.  8c,  1. 

that  same  ^  high  and  pleasant  hill "  of  the  ^Timon''  that 
was  "  conceived  to  scope  " :  — 

**  This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckoned  irom  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  expressed 
In  our  condition :  *'  —  Timon,  Act  L  8c.  1. 

and  once  arrived  at  the  ^  mountain  tops  "  and  '^  uppermost 
elevations  of  nature,"  ^  whence  might  be  had  some  true 
glimpse  of  "  the  top  of  judgment "  •  and  **  spring-head  "  * 
of  all  science,  we  might  then  begin  to  comprehend  "  Phi- 
losophy itself: "  — 

"Gfos.    When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  hill?'* 

Lear,A<AlV.Sc.^. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  found  it  safer  and  better, 
and  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
to  stand  upon  the  hill  of  the  Muses,  where  he  could  avail 
himself  of  his  representative  visible  histories,  speaking 
pictures,  types  and  models,  fables  and  parables,  to  demon- 
strate and  illustrate,  or  retire  and  obscure,  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  philosophy,  after  the  man- 
ner of  all  ancient  poetry,  heathen  or  sacred,  and  in  a  style 
and  form  and  essence  that  should  equal,  if  not  surpass  it 
altogether. 

But  in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  when  he  had  mounted 

I  Etux^i  Masque.  ^  ScaUng-Ladder. 

*  Meamtrefor  Meamre.  <  Adv.  of  Learn. 
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to  the  height  of  power  in  the  $iMti^  and  become  the  keeyor 
of  the  King's  conscience  and  bis  seals,  when  hi»  Acuities 
had  become  more  ^  compounded,''  and  ^  stiff  with  age,"  yet 
with  matured  power  and  vigor  of  intellect,  he  would  more 
boldly  enter  <<  the  judicial  palace  of  the  mind,"  and  would 
venture,  by  the  help  of  ^'  new  found  methods  and  com- 
pounds strange  "  *  to  complete,  and  by  the  help  of  princely 
dedications  to  promulgate,  a  systematic  renovation  and 
instauration  of  science  and  philosophy ;  for,  as  he  himself 
mjB,  this  poesy,  ^  being  as  a  plant  that  cometh  ot  the  lust 
of  the  earth,  without  a  formal  seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and 
spread  abroad  more  than  any  other  kind  [of  learning]  :  but 
to  ascribe  unto  it  that  which  is  due,  for  the  expressing  of 
affections,  passions,  corruptions,  and  customs,  we  are  be- 
holden to  poets  more  than  to  the  philosopher's  works ;  and 
for  wit  and  eloquence,  not  much  less  than  to  orators' 
harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to  stay  too  long  in  the 
theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  judicial  place  or  palace  of 
the  mind,  which  we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more 
reverence  and  attention  * :  —  * 

**P]7'thee,  speak: 
FalaenMa  oaanot  aooM  frun  thtt;  fbr tko«  look'st 
Modest  as  Jostioe,  and  thon  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  Truth  to  dwell  in."  —  Per,j  Ael  F.  8e,  1. 

For,  as  we  remember,  the  Muses  ^give  alms  continually 
at  their  gate ;  but  few  they  have  e^r  admitted  into  their 
palace," 

And  in  1633,  he  opens  the  third  book  of  the  !>• 
AuffmmUii  (taking  the  elegant  and  very  litcaral  versicm  of 
Wats)  thus:  — 

^AU  Hi^ry,  excellent  Elngy  treads  upooi  the  earth,  aad 
performs  the  office  of  a  guide  ratlier  than  of  a  ligU; ;  and 
Poesy  is,  as  it  were,  the  dream  of  Knowledge;  a  sweet 
pleasing  thing,  foil  of  variations,  and  would  be  thought  to 
be  somewhat  inspired  with  divine  rapture ;  which  dreams 

I  SoMMt.  s  Jd§.  i^Lmm^  Book  n. 
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likewise  present  But  it  is  time  fer  me  to  awake,  and  to 
raise  myself  from  the  earth,  cutting  the  liquid  air  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Sciences.''^  And  the  poet  in  the  ''Tuiion'' 
expresses  himself  much  in  the  same  way :  -^ 

'*  My  firee  drift 
HaltB  not  psrtietilarly,  bat  mores  itaelf 
In  awid«  sea  of  wax:  no  ItreU^d  vmUoo 
Infeett  one  comma  in  the  cowie  I  hold. 
Bat  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behmd.** — Act  I,  Be.  1. 

But  here,  it  was  ^fcuUgia  scilicet  rerum  tantummodo  trac" 
tans" '  And  before  finally  taking  leave  of  the  stage,  he 
adds,  in  the  Z>0  Jugmentis^  the  followii^  very  remarkable 
passage  to  what  he  had  before  said  in  the  Advancement 
qn  this  subject,  viz. :  — 

^  Dramatic  poesy,  which  takes  the  theatre  for  the  world, 
is  of  excellent  use,  if  it  be  sane.  For  the  discipline  as  weU 
as  the  corruption  of  the  theatre  may  be  very  great  And 
in  mischiefs  of  this  kind  it  abounds  :  the  disdpline  is 
plainly  neglected  in  our  times.  Altiiough  in  modem 
states,  play-^u:ting  is  esteemed  but  as  a  ludicrous  thing, 
except  when  it  is  too  satirical  and  biting ;  yet  among  tiie 
andents,  it  became  a  means  of  forming  the  souls  of  men  to 
virtue.  Even  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  great  philosophers, 
considered  it  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  plectrum  of  the  mind. 
And  most  certainly,  what  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
the  minds  of  men,  when  assembled  together,  are  more  open 
to  afibctions  and  impressions  than  when  they  are  alone."  * 

§  7.    GESTA  GRAYORUM. 

In  December,  1594,  less  tiian  a  year  before  this  Masque 
was  written  for  Essex,  Bacon  had  taken  a  principal  part  in 
die  preparations  for  the  Christmas  Revels  at  Gtufn  Inn, 

I  De  Aitg,^  (Craik*s  Hooom,  fiSS). 
s  De  Aitg,    Seimt,,  Lib.  m.  c.  1. 
•  iM  n.  e.  IB. 
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which  were  celebrated  with  especial  splendor  in  that  year. 
A  contemporary  account  of  these  Bevels,  drawn  up  by  some 
unknown  author,  and  entitled  **  Gresta  Grayorum "  (first 
printed  in  1688),  has  been  preserved  also  in  Nichols' 
"  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,**  and  it  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Spedding  as  worthy  of  credit;^  from  which  it  appears 
that  Francis  Bacon  was  particularly  active  and  zealous 
in  his  efforts  to  entertain  the  Queen  and  her  courtiers 
as  well  as  to  sustain  the  ancient  renown  of  that  wor- 
shipful society  in  the  field  of  wit  and  learned  sports. 
*'A  still  more  sumptuous  masque  was  intended,''  thinks 
Nichols, '  "  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  letter  from 
the  great  Bacon,"  which  (according  to  Spedding)  was 
found  in  the  Lansdown  collection  of  Lord  Burghley's 
papers,  and  was  most  probably  addressed  to  him,  though 
on  what  precise  occasion  it  is  not  certainly  ascertained.  It 
reads  thus :  — 

'*It  may  please  your  good  Lordflhip,  —  I  am  sorry  the  joint 
Masque  from  the  Four  Inns  of  Court  faileth ;  wherein  I  conceive 
there  b  no  other  ground  of  that  event  but  impossibility.  Never- 
theless, because  it  faileth  out  that  at  this  time  Gray's  Inn  is  well 
furnished  of  gallant  young  gentlemen,  your  Lordship  may  be 
pleased  to  know,  that  rather  than  this  occasion  shall  pass  without 
some  demonstration  of  affection  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  there 
are  a  dozen  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  that,  out  of  the  honour 
which  they  bear  to  your  Lordship  and  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  to 
whom  at  their  last  Masque,  they  were  so  much  bounden,  will 
be  ready  to  furnish  a  Masque ;  wishing  it  were  in  their  power 
to  perform  it  according  to  their  mind,  and  so  for  the  present  I 
humbly  take  my  leave,  resting  your  Lordship's  very  humble  and 
much  bounden 

«Fb.  Bacon." 

The  letter  is  without  date  or  address.  Nichols  connects 
it  with  the  masque  of  1594.    Spedding  thinks  it  might 

1  Nichols*  Prog,  Q.  EUz.  (London,  1823),  in.  969;  LtUers  amd  Lffe  tf 
Baeon^  by  Speddmg,  I.  825-342,  (London,  1861). 
<  Prog.  Q.  EUz,  I.  p.  xx ;  Spedd.  LeUers  and  JU/e,  II.  870. 
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pofifflbly  be  referred  to  the  year  1596,  when  Bacon  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  from  Gray's  Inn  "to  borrow  a 
horse  and  armour  "  for  some  public  show.  Collier  supposes 
it  to  have  been  addressed  to  Lord  Burghley,  not  long  after 
1588.  He  finds  that,  during  the  Christmas  Revels  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  1587,  a  comedy,  in  which  Catiline  and  the 
^Dominus  de  Purpoole"  were  leading  characters,  was 
exhibited  by  the  Gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  at  their  Hall, 
before  Lord  Burghley  and  other  courtiers,  on  the  16th  of 
January  (1587-8)  and  that,  on  the  28th  of  February  follow- 
ing, a  tragedy  of  the  "  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  "  and  certain 
^  dumb-shews "  in  which  ^  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  "  assisted, 
were  presented  before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich  by  the 
Grentlemen  of  this  same  Inn ;  ^  and  he  assigns  this  letter  to 
some  subsequent  occasion ;  but  neither  he,  nor  Mr.  Sped- 
ding,  gives  any  data  on  which  it  can  safely  be  referred  to 
any  other  time  than  that  supposed  by  Nichols.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  besides  this  tragedy  of  Arthur 
and  "  certain  Devices  and  Shewes  "  by  the  Gentlemen  of 
Gray  s  Inn,  seven  plays  also  were  performed  before  the 
Queen  by  the  Children  of  Paul's  and  "  her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vants "  of  the  theatre,  during  these  Revels  at  Greenwich ; 
and  the  "  dumb^hews  and  additional  speeches  were  partly 
devised  by  William  Fulbeck,  Francis  Flower,  Christopher 
Yelverton,  Francis  Bacon,  John  Lancaster,  and  others,  who 
with  Master  Penroodock  and  Lancaster  directed  these  pro- 
ceedings at  Court"  ^  Here  is  incontestable  proof  that 
Francis  Bacon  was  earnestly  engaged  in  these  dramatic 
entertainments  in  the  same  year  in  which  William  Shake- 
speare is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  London  to  join  the 
Blackfriars  Company  as  an  humble  ^<  servitor,"  as  yet  wholly 
unknown  to  i&me  as  an  actor  or  as  an  author,  but  (as  some 
would  have  us  believe)  bringing  with  him  pockets  full  of 
plays  and  poems  already  written.    Mr.  Knight  presumes  he 

1  CoIlier'B  Bist,  Dram,  Poeiry,  I.  96^-8;  (London,  1831). 
a  Knigfars  Biog,  of  Shakes,,  826-7;  (London,  1843). 
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played  his  part,  perhaps  furnished  plays,  for  diese  Teiy 
Revels ;  and  he  indulges  in  some  highly  poedc  ^>eculations 
upon  this  first  meeting  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  but 
imagines  that  the  high  position  of  the  courtier,  Frauds 
Bacon,  would  forbid  him  having  any  acquaintance  with  the 
humble  actor,  though  as  yet  Bacon  had  no  reputation  as  a 
philosopher,  and  Shakespeare  none  as  a  poet 

We  need  not  wonder  at  this  letter,  whether  it  belong  to 
this  time  or  to  some  other,  nor  that  upon  this  occaskm, 
nevertheless,  a  magnificent  Masque  and  other  superb  enter* 
tainments  were  easily  forthcoming.  6ray*s  Inn  was  turned 
into  the  court  and  kingdom  of  ^  Henry  Prince  of  Purpoole," 
with  all  needfiil  officers  of  State,  not  forgetting  a  Master  of 
the  Bevels,  and  the  sports  continued  for  twelve  days  and 
more.  Besides  triumphal  processions  by  land  and  water 
and  various  burlesque  performances  by  day,  there  were 
certain  ^  grand  nights  **  of  plays,  masques,  dumb-shows, 
banquets,  and  dances.  The  Queen  received  them  at  her 
palace,  and  the  whole  court  attended  on  the  chief  occasions. 
The  account  states  (as  reprinted  by  Nichols)  that  on  the 
second  night  (December  28th)  ^  a  Comedy  of  Errors  (like 
unto  Plautus  his  Menoechmus)  was  played  by  the  players.** 
Mr.  Spedding  agrees  with  others  before  him  that  this  must 
have  been  the  Shakespeare  play,  as  no  doubt  it  was.  On 
tills  occasion,  there  was  a  crowded  attendance  and  such  a 
press  of  ladies,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  whose  dignity  and  sex 
privileged  them  from  interference,  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  on  the  stage  for  the  actors,  and  when  the  Templarian 
ambassador  and  his  train  arrived,  **  at  nine  o'clock,"  there 
was  aosoe  confusion  for  want  of  room,  and  they  ^  would  not 
stay  longer  at  that  time,  but  retired,  in  a  sort,  discontented 
and  displeased ; ''  and  so,  as  the  account  states,  some  other 
« inventions  **  intended  ^  especially  for  the  gracing  the  Tern- 
plarians  "  had  to  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  *^  dancing  and 
revelling  with  gentlewomen"  proceeded,  and  after  these 
sports,  the  night  closed  with  the  performance  of  this  play ; 
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BO  that,  as  the  account  contanues,  '^  that  night  begun  and 
continued  to  the  end,  in  nothing  but  confuaon  and  erroro; 
whereupon  it  was  ever  afterwards  called  the  Night  of 
Errors."  Mr*  Speddii^  appears  to  think  this  play  was 
regarded  as  "  the  crowning  di^race  of  this  unfortunate 
Grand  Night;''  but  this  would  seem  to  be  altogether  a 
mistake,  though  it  may  be  true  enough,  if  it  be  understood 
that  the  o£fence  taken  was,  after  all,  but  a  part  of  the  sport, 
and,  so  &r  at  least  as  the  play  was  concerned,  simply  a 
mockHserious  disgrace.  It  is  plain  it  was  not  the  play  that 
offended  the  Templarians.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Elizar 
beth's  reign,  a  like  round  of  Christinas  Revels  was  cel<- 
ebrated  at  the  Inner  Temple  with  equal  splendor  and 
magnificence,  in  which  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was  elected 
^Mighty  Palaphilos  Prince  of  Sophie,  Hig^  Constable, 
Marshall  of  the  Enight  Templars^  and  Patron  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Order  of  Pegasus  " ;  and,  on  one  night,  there  was  a 
*^  Lord  of  Misrule  ^  (a  standing  character  on  these  occa- 
sions), and  the  banquet  ended  in  mirth,  minstrelsy,  and 
wine,  and,  on  the  following  night,  there  was  a  grand  mock* 
trial  at  which  the  constable,  marshal,  and  common-seijeant 
were  arraigned  for  the  "  disorder  "  and  humorously  sent  to 
the  Tower.^  And  these  later  Revels  at  (xra/s  Inn  seem 
to  have  been  conducted  much  after  the  same  model:  in 
&ct,  this  ^  Prince  of  Purpoole  "  appears  to  have  been  the 
standing  prince  of  sports  and  ^  Lord  of  Misrule "  at  this 
Inn  from  1587  until  1618,  when  the  Students  of  Gray's 
Inn  honored  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  with  an  exhibition 
before  him  of  the  "  Tilt  of  Henry  Prince  of  Purpoole  "  and 
the  **  Masque  of  Mountebanks,"  with  an  installation  of  the 
^  Honourable  Order  of  the  Oescent "  and  a  Song  for  his 
^)eciAl  "  Entertainment"  ^  At  any  rate,  this  ^  Night  of 
Errors"  was  Ic^wed,  on  the  very  next  night,  with  a  mockp 
trial  of  the  ^  sorcerer  or  conjurer  that  was  suj^Hised  to  be 

1  SkaU^  England,  by  G.  W.  Tbomboiy,  II.  86^-9;  (London,  1S66). 
•  Kiehok*  Prog,  Jamei  L,  TSl.  466. 
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the  cause  of  that  confused  inconvenience";  and  the  in- 
dictment concluded  thus :  ^  And  lastly,  that  he  had  foisted 
a  company  of  base  and  common  fellows  to  make  up  our 
disorders  with  a  play  of  Errors  and  Confusions,  and  that 
night  had  gained  to  us  discredit  and  itself  a  nickname  of 
Errors :  All  which  were  against  the  crown  and  dignity  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  Prince  of  Purpoole."  But  the 
verdict  was,  that  they  ^  were  nothing  else  but  vain  illusions, 
fancies,  and  enchantments,  which  might  be  compassed  by 
means  of  a  poor  harmless  wretch  that  had  never  heard  of 
such  great  matters  in  all  his  life ; "  and  so,  the  ^  sorcerer 
or  conjurer  "  was  pardoned,  and  the  Attorney,  Solicitor,  and 
Master  of  Requests  sent  to  the  Tower  for  making  so  much 
ado  about  law.  Of  course,  this  was  all  in  jest,  if  not  a  set 
part  i>i  the  programme :  — 

**  Sure,  these  are  bat  imaginaiy  wiles, 
And  Lapland  soicerexB  inhabit  here." 

CSow.  ofErron^  Act  IV,  8c  «. 

And  the  hint  of  this  conjurer  most  probably  came  from  the 
play  itself:  — 

"  Along  with  them 
They  bronght  one  Pinch,  a  hnngiy  Iean-fac*d  yillain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortnne  teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-ey'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.    This  pemicioos  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjorer, 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  ^twere,  out-fadng  me, 
Cries  out  I  was  possessed."  ^ActV^Sc  1. 

Some  ** graver  conceits"  were  produced  on  a  subsequent 
night,  including  a  Masque  and  a  formal  induction  (^  the 
Ambassador  and  twenty-four  Templarians  into  the  Honour- 
able Order  of  the  Helmet,  together  with  ^  divers  plots  and 
devices,"  beginning  with  a  dumb-show,  which  represented 
the  reconciliation  of  the  offended  Templarians ;  for  their 
displeasure  was  not  so  deep  but  that  a  grand  procession  of 
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all  the  heroic  examples  of  friendship,  Theseus  and  Per- 
ithous,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Pylades  and  Oi^estes,  Scipio 
and  Laeliu%  and  lastly  Grains  and  Templarius,  ^  arm  in 
arm,"  before  the  altar  of  the  Arch-flamen  of  the  Groddess 
of  Amity,  surrounded  with  singing  nymphs  and  &iries,  was 
sufficient  to  restore  and  cement  the  ancient  ^league  of 
brotherhood  and  love  between  the  two  Inns."  The  reading 
of  the  Articles  for  the  regulation  of  the  Heroical  Order  of 
the  Helmet  was  followed  with  a  variety  of  music  and  a 
banquet  served  by  the  Knights  of  the  Order.  This  being 
over,  a  table  was  set  on  the  stage  before  the  royal  throne, 
around  which  sat  six  privy  counsellors,  and  the  Masque 
proceeded.  The  Prince  asked  their  advice,  and  each  an- 
swered in  succession.  The  first  advised  war ;  the  second, 
the  study  of  philosophy ;  the  third,  the  eternal  feme  to  be 
acquired  by  building;  the  fourth,  the  absoluteness  of 
state  and  treasure ;  the  fifth  praised  virtue  and  a  gracious 
government;  and  the  sixth,  pastimes  and  sports.  The 
Prince  preferred  the  last;  and  the  evening  ended  with 
dancing. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
numerous  courtiers  and  great  persons,  and  among  them  the 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  were  present  The 
speeches  of  the  Masque  are  given  by  Mr.  Spedding  as 
unquestionably  the  work  of  Bacon ;  and  the  presence  of 
these  great  officers  of  state  may  explain  why  the  matter 
of  them  is  made  to  point  more  nearly  to  those  great  reforms 
and  improvements  which  he  was  so  diligently  urging  upon 
the  attention  of  his  time  and  country ;  for  he  sought,  on  all 
occasions,  to  mingle  instruction  with  amusement 

Mr.  Spedding  also  gives  the  Articles  that  were  drawn  up 
for  the  government  of  the  new  Order  of  the  Helmet,  but 
he  seems  to  think  that  these  were  not  written  by  Bacon ; 
and  he  tells  the  story  of  these  Revels  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exclude  the  idea  that  Bacon  was  the  actual  author  of 
anything  but  the  Masque ;  though  he  admits,  as  a  probable 
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coi^ecture,  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  general  design,  as  he 
had  a  taste  in  such  things,  and  did  sometimes  take  part  in 
them«  In  &ct,  his  hand  is  also  distinctly  yisible,  both  in 
the  articles  and  in  the  play.  The  wit  of  both  is  of  the 
same  order,  and  decidedly  in  the  Baconian  and  Shake- 
spearean vein.  B^ng  written  at  nearly  the  same  time  and 
as  distinct  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series  of  performances, 
we  should  not  expect  any  identity  beyond  the  general  style 
and  manner  and  those  minute  out-croppings  and  remote 
echoes  of  the  same  ideas,  images,  and  words,  of  which  die 
author  himself  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite  unconscious ; 
but  which,  nevertheless,  are  enough  to  enable  an  attentive 
ear  to  mark  his  individuality;  as  in  the  following  instances, 
compared  with  the  Articles:  — 

0BI>£B  OF  THE   HBLMST.^ 

**  Itfiptimii,  Ereiy  Knigbt  of  this  Honourable  Order,  wheUier  be  be  a 
natural  sabjeet  or  a  fltramger  bom,  fthall  promiae  never  to  bear  arms  against 
his  Highness'  sacred  person,  nor  his  state;  but  to  assist  him  in  all  bis  lairfU 
wars,  and  maintain  all  his  just  pretences  and  titles;  especially  hia  High- 
ness' title  to  the  land  of  the  Amazons  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

^AnL  8,    Where  America,  the  Indies? 

Dro,  8.  01  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embellished  with  rubies,  car- 
buncles, saphires,  defining  their  ridi  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain,  wba 
sent  whole  armadoes  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose."  —  AeiIILSc.% 

^  Item,  No  Ejoight  of  this  Order,  in  point  of  order,  shall  resort  to  anj 
grammar-rules  out  of  the  books  De  DueBo,  or  such  like ;  but  shall  out  of  hia 
#wn  brave  mind  and  natural  courage  deliver  himself  from  scorns,  as  to  his 
own  discretion  shall  seem  convenient" 

**  Touch,  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print  by  the  book ;  as  yon  have  books  fbr 
good  manners.  I  will  name  yon  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  Coof- 
teous;  the  second,  the  Quip  Modest;  the  third,  the  Reply  Chuiiish;  the 
fourth,  the  Reproof  Valiant;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck  Quarrelsome;  the 
sixth,  the  Lie  with  Circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  Direct.  All  these 
you  may  avoid  but  the  Lie  Direct;  and  you  may  avoid  that,  too,  with  an 
*  If.'  "  —  Ai  You  Like  It,  Act  V,  8c  4.  « 

1  LeUeri  and  Lffe,  by  Spcdding,  I.  329. 

*  Both  passages  doubtless  allude  to  the  same  book  **  De  DueBo,**  or  **  Of 
Honour  and  Honourable  Quarrels,**  by  Vincentio  Saviolo,  printed  in  1594. 
WUte's  akakee.  (Notes),  lY.  S84. 
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**  Lmm.  Well,  the  moetcooiageoaft  fiend  bids  i]i«  pack  ;*  Via!*  says  the 
fiend;  '  awajl '  mjs  the  fiend;  *  for  the  Hearens,  rouse  op  a  brave  mind,* 
says  the  fiend, '  and  run.'  *'  ~  Mer,  of  Ven.,  Act  I  J.  8e.  2. 

"  Item,  No  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  be  inquisitive  towards  any  lady 
or  gentleman,  whether  her  beauty  be  English  or  Italian,  or  whether  wiUi 
care-taking  she  have  added  half  a  foot  to  her  stature;  but  shall  take  all  to 
the  best  Neither  shall  any  Knight  of  the  aforesaid  order  presume  to  affirm 
that  fiMes  were  better  twenty  years  ago  than  they  are  at  this  present  time, 
except  such  knight  have  passed  three  ciimacteral  years.** 

"  jEge.    My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  cart, 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother."  —  Cknn.  of  Err.,  Act  L  Be.  1. 
**  To  conclude:  no  man  can  by  care-taking  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature,  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body."  —  E9$ay  xxiz. 

This  word  **  twenty "  is  used  iu  this  mauner  as  an  ex- 
pletive, times  almost  without  number,  in  both  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare :  it  is  one  of  his  words. 

^  Item.  Every  Slnight  of  this  Order  is  bound  to  perfbrm  all  requisite  and 
manly  service,  be  it  night-service  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  requireth,  to  all 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  beautiful  by  nature  or  art,  ever  offering  hb  aid  with- 
out any  demand  thereof,  and  if  in  case  he  fail  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  deemed 
a  match  of  disparagement  to  any  of  his  Highness*  widows  or  wards-female; 
and  his  Excellency  shall  in  Justice  forbear  to  make  any  tender  of  him  to  any 
such  ward  or  widow.*' 

"  But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement"  —  Act  1.  8c.  1. 

"  Eva.  ...  If  Sir  John  FalstafF  have  committed  disparagements  unto 
you."  —  Mer.  Wives,  Act  I,  8c.  1. 

**  Item.  No  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  procure  any  letters  from  his  High- 
ness to  any  widow  or  maid,  for  his  enablement  or  commendation  to  be 
advanced  in  marriage;  but  all  prerogative,  wooing  set  apart,  shall  forever 
cease  as  to  any  of  those  Knights,  and  shall  he  left  to  the  common  laws  of 
this  land,  declared  by  the  statute  Quia  eUctUmes  HbercB  esse  debetU." 

^  Dro,  B.    I  am  an  ass;  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and  besides  myself. 

Ant  8.    What  woman's  man?  and  how  besides  thyself? 

Dro.  8,  Many,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to  a  woman;  one  that 
claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one  that  will  have  me. 

AfU.  8.    What  claim  lays  she  to  thee? 

Dro.  8.  Many,  sir,  such  dainf  as  you  would  lay  to  your  horse ;  and  she 
would  have  me  as  a  beast:  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me; 
but  that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 

Ant  8.    What  is  she? 

Dro.  8.  A  very  reverend  body;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  speak 
if,  without  he  say,  sir-4«verence.  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and 
yet  she  is  a  wondrous  fat  marriage."  -^Act  III.  So.  2. 
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**  JUm,  Ko  Eni^^  of  this  Honoumble  Order,  in  case  he  shalJ  grow  into 
decay,  shall  procure  fix>in  his  Highness  [for  his]  relief  and  sostentatkn  uj 
monopolies  or  privileges,  except  only  theae  kinds  following  :  that  v»  to  bay, 
upon  every  tobacco-pipe,  not  being  one  foot  wide.  Upon  every  lock  that  is 
worn,  not  being  seven  foot  long.  Upon  every  health  that  is  drunk,  not 
being  of  a  glass  five  foot  deep.  And  upon  every  maid  in  his  EUghness' 
province  of  Islington,  continuing  a  viigin  after  the  age  of  fourteen  yean, 
contraxy  to  the  use  and  custom  in  that  place  always  had  and  observed." 

**I>ro,  8.  .  .  .  ~he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and  givaa 
them  suits  of  durance.*'  —^ct  IV.  8cB.  ' 

"  Agamst  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town."  —  Ad  V.  Set, 

^  —  the  great  reverence  and  formalities  given  to  your  laws  and  cnntoma, 
in  derogation  of  your  absolute  prerogatives." — Ma$que, 

^  And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fadom  deep."  —  Jiom.  amdJvl^  AdL  8c4» 

**  Item.  No  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  have  any  more  than  one  mistreea, 
for  whose  sake  he  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  three  colours.  But  if  he  will 
have  two  mistresses,  then  must  he  wear  six  colours;  and  so  forward,  after 
the  rate  of  three  colours  to  a  mistress." 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  these  "  col- 
ours '*  had  some  kinship  with  the  ^  Colours  of  Good  and 
EvU." 

'*  Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  foar  of  God,  veiy  leligionsly ;  and 
as  a  certain  Father  saith  — 

Bol,  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  Father;  I  do  fear  colourable  colours."  — 
Love's  L.  L.,  Act  IV,  Se,  2. 

**  Item.  No  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  put  out  any  money  upon  strange 
returns  or  performances  to  be  made  by  his  own  person;  as  to  hop  up  the 
stairs  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's  without  intermission ;  or  any  such  like  agilities 
or  endurances;  except  it  may  appear  that  the  same  performances  or  prac- 
tices do  enable  him  to  some  service  or  employment;  as  if  he  do  undertake 
to  go  a  journey  backward,  the  same  shall  be  thought  to  enable  hhn  to  be 
an  ambassador  into  Turkey." 

"  King.    This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
But  Harry,  Hany."— 2  Htn,  IV.,  Act  V.  Se.  2. 

**  Eno.  [Speaking  of  Cleopatra].   I  saw  her  once 
Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  streetv  —  AnL  and  CUo.  Ad  II.  Sc  9. 
'*  K.  Hen,    .  .  .  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  St  Denis  and  St  George, . 
compound  a  boy,  half  French,  half  English,  that  shall  go  to  Constantinople, 
and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard?  "  —  Hen.  F.,  ActV.ScSL 
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"  Such  a  man 
Iflgfat  be  a  cop7  to  these  younger  times; 
Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward.*'  ^AU's  WeU^  Act  L  Sc  2. 

**  —  or  I  would  send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of." 

lb.  Act  IT.  Sc.  8. 

"  Item,  No  Knight  of  this  Order  that  hath  had  any  license  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  be  it  by  map,  card,  sea,  or  land,  and  hath  returned  flrom 
thence,  shall  presume  upon  the  warrant  of  a  traveller  to  report  any  extra- 
ordinaiy  varieties;  as  that  he  hath  ridden  through  Venice  on  horseback 
post,  or  that  in  December  he  sailed  up  the  Cape  of  Norway,  or  that  he  hath 
travelled  over  the  most  part  of  the  countries  of  Geneva,  or  such  like 
hyperboles,  contrary  to  the  statute  Prppterea  quod  diver»o»  terrarum  ambUut 
trramt  et  vagantur^  tic.^* 

•*  Extraordinary  varieties  "  is  particularly  Baconian. 
**  Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live."  — Act  L  8e.  1. 

**  sweet  travelling  through  the  universal  variety."  — Mcugne. 

'*AiU.8.    What's  her  name? 

Dro.  8.    Nell,  sir;  but  her  name  and  three  quarters,  that  is,  an  ell  and 
three  quarters,  will  not  measure  her  ftom  hip  to  hip. 
AnL  8.    Then  she  bears  some  breadth? 

Dro.  8.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip  to  hip:  she  is 
spherical,  like  a  globe;  I  could  find  out  countries  in  her."  —  Act  III.  8c.  2. 

And  then,  the  countries  are  named  much  in  the  same 

style  of  hyperbole  as  in  this  article,  and  with  even  greater 

freedom  of  wit,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reference  to  the 

play ;  and  in  the  ^  Love's  Labor  's  Lost,"  written  a  few  years 

prior  to  this  date,  we  find  his  mind  running  on  the  same 

key,  as  thus :  — 

**  Tafiata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise. 
Three  pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affection, 
Figures  pedanUcal."  — ^rt  F.  /Sc  2. 

And  it  b  Bacon  who  says,  — 

**  That  the  speaking  in  a  perpetual  hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but 
love."  —  Etioif  X. 

^  BomL  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  aid? 
I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise 
to  set  me  on ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker  now  from  the  fiirthest  inch  of 
Asia;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot;  fetch  you  a  hair  off  the 
great  Cham's  beard;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather  Uian 
bold  three  words*  conference  with  this  harpy."  —  Muck  Ado^  Act  II.  8c.  1. 
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**  Item,  Every  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  do  his  endeavour  to  be  in  the 
books  of  the  worshipAU  citizens  of  the  |>rineipal  city  next  a^ldining  to  the 
territories  of  Porpoole ;  and  none  shall  nnleaxnedlj,  or  without  bo<ddng,  pay 
ready  money  for  any  waras  or  other  things  pertaining  to  the  gallantneas  cf 
his  Honour's  Court;  to  the  ill  example  of  others,  and  utter  sobyeEBion  of 
credit  betwixt  man  and  man." 

**  Mer,    How  is  the  man  esteemM  here  in  the  dty? 
Ang,    Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir, 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved, 

Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  dty.**  —  Act  V,  Bel. 

"  Alas,  poor  women  I  make  us  but  believe, 
Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us.**  —Ad  III.  Be.  2. 

"  Jitm.  Every  Ejilght  of  this  Order  shall  apply  himself  to  some  or  otiier 
virtuous  qualitv  or  ability  of  learning,  honour,  or  arms:  and  shall  not  think 
it  sufficient  to  come  into  his  Honour's  presence-chamber  in  good  apparel 
only,  or  to  be  able  to  keep  company  at  play  or  gaming.  For  such  it  is 
already  determined  that  they  be  put  and  taken  for  iknplements  of  housdiold, 
and  are  placed  in  his  Honoar*s  inventory.** 

**  OUo.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted;  I  will  give  out  divers 
•ohednles  of  my  beauty.  It  shall  be  inventoried;  and  every  partide,  and 
utensil,  labelled  to  my  will:  as,  item,  too  lips,  indifferent  red;  item,  two 
gray  eyes  with  lids  to  them ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.**  — 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  L  Be.  5. 

"  lUm.  Every  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  endeavour  to  add  conference 
and  experience  to  reading;  and  therefore  shall  not  only  read  and  peruse 
Ouizo,  the  French  Academy,  Qaliatto  the  Courtier,  Plutarch,  the  Arcadia, 
and  the  Neoterical  writers,  from  time  to  time;  but  also  frequent  the  theatre 
and  such  like  places  of  experience ;  and  resort  to  the  better  sort  of  ordinaries 
for  conierence,  whereby  they  may  not  only  become  accomplished  with  dvil 
oonversation  and  able  to  govern  a  table  with  discourse;  but  also  suffidcn^ 
if  need  be,  to  make  epigrams,  emblems,  and  other  devices  appertaining  to 
his  Honour*s  learned  revels.*' 

**  Once  this,  —  Tour  long  experience  of  her  wisdom. 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty. 

Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown.**  —  Ad  III.  Be.  1. 

**  Adr.    It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference.**  —  Ad  V.  Be.  1. 

"  What!  nothing  but  tasks,  nothing  but  working  days?  Xo  feasting,  no 
music,  no  dancing,  no  triumphs,  no  comedies,  no  love,  no  ladies  ?  Let  other 
men's  lives  be  as  pilgrimages,  because  they  are  tied  to  divers  necessitjea  and 
duties;  but  princes*  Uvea  are  as  progresses,  dedicated  only  to  varied  and 
•olaoe.'*— ifajjiis. 

"  In  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solaoe  them. 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  tune  can  shape; 
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For  revels,  dances,  masqaeSf  and  meirf  honn, 
Fofe-nm  fiui  Love,  strowing  her  way  with  flowers.'*' 

Lim'9  Labor's  Lott,  Ad  IV,  Be  S. 

**  Item.  No  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  give  oat  what  gracious  words  the 
Prince  hath  given  him,  nor  leave  word  at  his  chamber,  in  case  any  come  to 
speak  with  him,  that  he  is  above  with  his  Excellency,  nor  cause  his  man 
when  he  shall  be  in  any  paUio  assembly  to  call  him  suddenly  to  go  to  the 
Prince,  nor  cause  any  packet  of  letters  to  be  brought  at  dinner  or  sapper- 
time,  nor  say  that  he  had  the  refusal  of  some  great  office,  nor  satisfy  soitors 
to  say  his  Honour  is  not  in  any  good  disposition,  nor  make  any  narrow 
observation  of  his  Excellency's  nature  and  fiishions,  as  if  he  were  inward 
privately  with  his  Honour;  oontraiy  to  the  late  inhibition  of  selling  of 
smoke." 

*'  J<2p.    What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  &C6?  '*  -^Ad  IV,  Be,  % 

*'  LatM,  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy  fellow  was  the  Duke.**  «- 
Me(u,fcr  Meat.,  Ad  III.  8c.  2. 

^  Love  is  a  smoke  made  with  the  ftime  of  sighs.*'  —  Bom.  ami  J.,  Ad  I.  Be,  1. 

^  They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears.'*  —  K.  Jokn^  Ad  IL  Be  1. 

"  Wherefore,  first  of  all,  most  virtuous  Prince,  assure  yourself  of  an  inward 
peace."  —  Masque 

**  Bene,    And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  vexy  much  unto  the  Prince  and  Glaudio."  —  Much  Ado,  Ad  IV,  Be.  1, 

"  Opinion  is  a  master-wheel  in  these  cases:  that  courtier  who  obtained  a 
boon  of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  every  morning  at  his  coming  into  the 
presence  merely  whisper  him  in  the  ear,  and  say  nothing,  asked  no  un- 
profitable suit  for  himself."  — Advice  to  VUUers, 

**  Fal  .  .  .  If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master."  —  2  Hen.  1 K,  Ad  V.  8c.  1. 

"  A  servant  or  a  fkvourite,  if  he  be  inward  and  no  apparent  cause  of  esteem, 
is  conmionfy  thought  but  a  by-way  to  close  corruption."  — I!t$a^  qf  Great 
Place. 

"  Who  is  most  inward  with  the  Duke  ?  "  —  Rich.  III.,  Ad  III,  Be,  i. 

**  Arm.    Sweet  smoke  of  rtietoric ! "  —  Looe't  L.  L.,  Ad  HI.  Be,  1. 

"  Arm.    Sir,  the  ELing  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar,  I  do  assure 
you,  veiy  good  friend.    Fpr  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass.  .  .  . 
By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fi&ble:  some  certain  special  honours  it  pleaseth 
his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath 
seen  the  worid;  but  let  that  pass."  —  Ijoce's  L.  L.,  Ad  V.  Be.  1. 

^  Item.  No  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  be  armed  for  the  safeguard  of  hia 
oouBtenanee  with  a  poke  in  his  mouth  in  the  nature  of  a  tooth-packer,  at 
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with  anf  weapon  in  his  hand,  be  it  stick,  plnme,  wand,  or  any  such  like. 
Neither  shall  he  draw  out  of  his  pocket  any  book,  or  paper,  to  read,  for  th« 
same  Intent;  neither  shall  he  retain  any  extraordinaiy  shmg,  nod,  or  any 
fiunillar  motion  or  gesture,  to  the  same  end ;  for  his  Highness  of  his  gradoos 
clemency  is  disposed  to  lend  his  countenance  to  all  such  Knights  aa  aie  out 
of  countenance." 

**  AfU.  K    And  with  no  fisce,  as  'twere,  out-fiidng  me."  —  Ad  V,  Set, 

**  ffoL    I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 
Bir.    Because  thou  hast  no  fiEuse. 

Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. 

And  now,  forward;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  coontenanoe. 

Hd.    Tou  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Bir.    False:  we  have  given  thee  iJMses. 

BoL    But  you  have  out-fac'd  them  all."  —  Lov6'$  L,  £.,  Act  F.  8c  2. 

"' BasL    .  .  .  Now  your  traveller, — 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed, 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  picked  man  of  countries.  .  .  . 
And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po, 
It  draws  toward  supper,  in  conclusion  so. 
But  this  is  worshipful  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself; 
For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation ; 
And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no; 
And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device^ 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement, 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth." 

K,  John,  Aetl.SCL 

**  Item.  No  Knight  of  this  Order  that  weareth  fbstian  cloth,  or  such 
statute  apparel,  for  necessity,  shall  pretend  to  wear  the  same  for  the  new 
fiuhion'ssake." 

"  Luc.    Tour  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life, 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  count'nance  on, 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his. 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried." 

Tom,  of  (he  Shrcuf,  Act  L  Bel. 


**  TVwi.    'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fiishion ; 
T«t  oftentimes  he  goes  bat  mean  apparell'd."  —  Ilnd.,  Act  IIL  Be.  % 
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**  liem.  No  Knight  of  this  Order  in  walking  the  streets  or  other  places 
of  resort,  shall  bear  his  hands  in  his  pockets  of  his  great  rolled  hose  with 
the  Spanish  wheel,  if  it  be  not  either  to  defend  his  hands  from  the  cold,  or 
else  to  guard  forty  shillings  sterling,  being  in  the  same  pockets.'* 

'*  lUm.  No  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  lay  to  pawn  his  Collar  of  Knight- 
hood for  an  hundred  pounds;  and  if  he  do,  he  shall  be  ^mo  facto  discharged ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawfUl  for  any  man  whatsoever  that  will  retain  the  same 
Collar  for  the  term  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  take  upon  him  the  same  Knight- 
hood, by  reason  of  a  secret  virtue  in  the  Collar;  for  in  this  order  it  is  holdea 
for  a  certain  rule  that  the  Knighthood  followeth  the  Collar,  and  not  the 
Collar  the  Knighthood.'* 

**  OrL    He  needs  not;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 
Con,    By  my  f&ith,  sir.  but  it  is;  never  anybody  saw  it  but  his  lackey; 
'tis  a  hooded  valour,  and  when  it  appears  it  will  bate." 

Henry  V,,  Act  III,  ad, 

**  liem.  That  no  Knight  of  this  Order  shall  take  upon  him  the  person  of 
a  malcontent,  in  going  with  a  more  private  retinue  than  appertaineth  to  his 
degree,  and  using  but  certain  special  obscure  company,  and  commending 
none  but  men  disgraced  and  out  of  office;  and  smiling  at  good  news,  as  if 
he  knew  something  that  were  not  true;  and  making  odd  notes  of  his  High- 
ness* reign,  and  former  governments;  or  saying  that  his  Highness'  sports 
were  well  sorted  with  a  play  of  Errors  ;  and  such  like  pretty  speeches  of 
jest,  to  the  end  that  he  may  more  safely  utter  his  malice  against  his  Excel- 
lency's happiness;  upon  pain  to  be  present  at  all  his  Excellency's  most 
glorious  triumphs.** 

Considering  that  these  Revels  were  got  up  in  imitation 
of  the  fbrmer  occasion,  when  there  was  a  "  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule "  and  a  mock-trial  for  the  "  disorders,"  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  these  Articles  were  prepared  beforehand,  as 
the  play  certainly  must  have  been,  and  that  the  humor  of 
"  a  play  of  Errors  "  sorting  with  "  his  Highness'  sports  "  was 
a  part  of  the  original  programme,  and  not  an  afterthought 

—  "  the  difficulties  and  errors  in  the  conclusion  of  nature."  —  Mtugne. 
^AnL  8.    And  thereupon  these  errors  all  arose."  —  Act  V,  8c.  1. 

*^Lew,    And,  sure,  unless  yon  send  some  present  help. 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer."  ~^c(  V.  8c,  1. 

— "  or  in  pretty  scorns  or  disdains  to  those  that  seemed  to  doubt  of  him.** 

Biti,offfen.VII, 

—  "  an  index  and  obscure  prologue.**  —  OtheUo^  Act  II,  8c,  1. 

—'*  certain  special  honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Arma- 
do.*'  — XoM*s  L.  L,,  Ad  F.  8c.  1. 
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**LaiUg,  An  tlie  Knights  of  this  Honoormble  Order  tad  the  ro&owBed  Se^ 
ereign  of  the  same  shall  yield  all  homage,  l<>jalt7,  mudfected  admhtUioii,  and 
all  hnmble  servioe,  of  what  name  or  condition  soeyer,  to  the  hieompazahlt 
Empress  of  the  fbrttmate  Island." 

The  Masque  itself  alludes  both  to  the  Articles  and  the 
play  in  such  manner  as  rather  to  indicate  that  the  three 
performances  were  all  of  one  piece,  and  came  from  one  and 
the  same  source ;  especially  if  it  be  considered,  that  they 
must  all  have  been  written  before  the  Revels  began ;  and 
this  is  further  evident  from  the  ^t  that  among  the  titles 
of  the  Prince,  on  the  first  day,  was  that  o£  ^  Knight  and 
Sovereign  of  the  Honourable  Order  of  the  Helmet,*  in  like 
manner  as  before,  when  the  Prince  was  named  "  Patron  of 
the  Honourable  Order  of  Pegasus,"  and  that  in  the  em- 
blazonry of  arms  the  Prince  of  Purpoole  took  ^for  his 
Highness'  crest  the  glorious  planet  Sol,  coursing  through 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiack  or  celestial  globe,  whereupon 
the  nod  fills  Arcdck  and  Antartick,  with  this  motto :  Dum 
Mum  peregravewt  orbem  "  ;  of  which  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  reminiscence  in  these  lines  from  the  ^  Trmlus  and 
Cressida:"  — 

**  Degree  being  yizarded, 
The  nnworthieBt  shews  as  fidrl j  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  coarse,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  eostom,  in  all  line  of  order: 
And  therefore  is  the  glorioos  planet  8ol 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other.**  —  Act  L  8c,  8. 

And  the  resemblances  between  the  masque  and  the  {day, 
if  less  numerous  than  those  between  the  play  and  the 
articles,  are  not  less  striking  when  ^ey  occur,  as  fbr  in- 
stance these :  — 

**  No  conquest  of  Jnlios  CsBsar  made  him  so  renowned  as  the  Calendar." 

JfosjiM. 

"And  yon  the  calendars  of  their  natiYi^."—i%i9f^iicl  F.  Acl. 
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**  Hits  care  that  yofur  mteUigeDce,  which  is  the  li^^t  of  your  lUte,  do  not 
go  out,  or  bam  dim  or  obecnre."  —  Matque, 

As  a  part  of  the  order  of  the  sports,  on  the  day  of  the 
Prince's  coronation,  it  is  stated  that — 

**  Lnc7  Negro,  Abbess  of  Clerkenwell,  holdeth  the  nunneiy  of  Cleriten- 
weD  with  the  lands  and  privileges  thereunto  belonging  of  the  Prince  of 
Porpoole,  by  night  service  in  caudd^  and  to  find  a  choir  of  nuns,  with 
burning  lamps,  to  chaunt  Placebo  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Princess  Privy 
Chamber  on  the  day  of  his  Excellency's  coronatioQ."— iyteftod',  ///.  970: 

GtMttL 

^Dro,  8,  It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light:  fight  is 
an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bum ;  ergOf  light  wenches  will  bom.** — Pto^ft 
Ad  IV,  Be,  8. 

^  That  your  Excellency  be  not  as  a  lamp  that  shineth  to  others  and  yet 
aeeth  not  itself,  but  as  the  Eye  of  the  World,  that  both  carrieth  and  useth 
l^;fat.**— ifosgiie. 

^Dro,  8,  Many,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen  wench,  and  all  grease;  and  I 
know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her  and  run  from 
bar  by  her  own  light  I  warrant,  her  rags  and  the  taDow  in  them,  will  bom 
a  Poland  winter:  if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  '11  bum  a  week  longer  than 
(be  whole  worid." — Pfay,  Act  111.  8c  2. 

And  the  same  ideas  and  imageiy  appear  again,  thus :  — 

**6awU.    My  oil-dried  lamps  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night: 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  Death  not  let  me  see  my  son." 

Rich,  IL,  Act  L  8o.  8. 

And  again,  thus :  — 

'*Fdl  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  poop, — but 
tis  in  the  nose  of  thee:  thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp.  .  .  . 
I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple; 
Air  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given 
to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  face:  my  oath  should  be.  By  this  fire,  [that 
God's  angel] :  but  thou  art  altogether  given  over,  and  wert,  indeed,  but  for 
the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  .  .  .  O,  thou  art  a  per 
petnal  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light  1  *'  ~  1  Em,  IV.AcL  II L  8c  8. 

Again,  says  Bacon,  — 

**The  sphit  of  man  is  the  Lamp  of  God,  wherewith  ha  seaidieth  tlM 
inwardness  of  all  secrets." —Jd^aaoafMefil. 
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And  one  of  the  speeches  m  the  Masque  concludes 
thus:  — 

"  Neither  do  I,  excellent  Prince^  restrain  my  speeches  to  dead  buildings 
only,  bat  intend  it  also  to  other  foundations,  institutions,  and  creations; 
wherein  I  presume  the  more  to  speak  confidently,  because  I  am  warranted 
herein  by  your  own  wisdom,  who  have  made  the  first  fruits  of  your  actioos 
of  State  to  institute  the  Honourable  Order  of  the  Helmet" 

Moreover,  there  are  well-marked  traces  of  the  lawyer's 
hand  throughout  the  play  itself:  indeed,  there  is  very  good 
internal  evidence  that  die  piece  was  written  expressly  for 
this  occasion.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  this 
letter  had  not  only  invoked  the  aid  of  the  **  dozen  young 
gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  "  and  their  renowned  compeers  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  had  also  put  in  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  his  friend  of  the  Globe  theatre,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
engagement,  that  although  ^  the  joint  Masque  of  the  Four 
Inns  of  Court"  had  failed,  at  least  Gray's  Inn  and  the 
courtly  Francis  Bacon  woidd  not  fail,  upon  any  occasion,  to 
make  an  adequate  '^ demonstration  of  affection"  to  the 
Queen,  especially  when  expressly  called  upon  from  so  high 
a  source  as  her  Majesty's  prime  minister.  And  the  follow- 
ing passages,  in  particidar,  would  seem  to  have  been  directly 
aimed  at  the  gowned  and  wigged  assembly,  before  whom  the 
play  was  there  first  produced :  — 

*^Ant.  8.    By  what  rule,  sir? 

Dro.  S,  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of  Father 
Time  himself. 

Ani,  S,    Let 's  hear  it 

Dro.  8,  There 's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows  bald 
by  nature. 

Ant  8,    May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery  ?  , 

Dro,  8,  Tes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  recover  the  lost  hair  of 
another  man. 

AnL  8,  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so  plentiful 
an  excrement? 

Dro.  8,  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts:  and  what  he 
hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit. 

AnL  8.    Why,  but  there 's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 
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Dr0,8.    Not  a  maa  of  those  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  lose  his  hair." 

Dra,  8.    Thus  I  mend  it:  Time  himself  is  bsld,  and  therefore,  to  the 
woild's  end,  will  hare  bsld  followers. 
JmL  8.    I  knew  *t  would  be  a  bald  conclnsion."  -^  Act  II.  Bo,  9. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  fourth  act  turns  on  lawsuits, 
officers,  and  arrests.  Angelo,  the  goldsmith,  becomes  litig- 
ious :  — 

^Ang,    This  touches  me  in  mj  reputation.  — 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me, 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

AnL  K    Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had? 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.    Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrest  him,  officer.  — 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case. 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.    I  do  arrest  you,  sir:  you  hear  the  suit. 

AnL  E.    I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail.  — 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear, 
As  an  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang,    Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not"  — Act  IV.  8c,  1. 

And  Dromio's  description  of  a  *'  sergeant^  (a  bailiff),  must 
have  been  particularly  edifying  to  such  an  audience:  — 

^^Adr.    Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  ? 

Dro.  8.    No,  he  *s  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  Hell : 
A  devfl  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him. 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel; 
A  fiend,  a  hiry  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worto,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands: 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot  well; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to  Hell. 

Adr,    Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Dro.  8.    I  do  not  know  the  matter:  he  is  'rested  on  the  case.'* 

Aei  IV.  8c  2. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  impossible  that  William  Shakespeare, 

^riihout  any  special  learning  in  the  law,  should  have  had 

some  vague  notion  of  what  was  meant  by  a  ^fme  and 

recovery,**  or  an  action  "on  the  case";  but  (what  Lord 

15 
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Campbefl  has  remarked  generally  on  die  legal  acqinie- 
ments  of  this  author)  the  entire  accuracy  of  his  use  of 
legal  terms  and  phrases  (a  kind  of  Aree-masonry  which  U 
would  be  dangerous  for  a,  novice  to  wid0rtak«  to  handle), 
and  the  subtle  continuity  and  fitness  of  the  legal  ideas, 
analogies,  imagery,  and  expression,  which  are  woven  into 
the  very  texture  of  the  discourse,  in  the  many  places  in 
these  plays,  where  he  has  occasion  to  employ  them,  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  show,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that 
the  mental  habit  of  this  writer  was  thc^t  of  a  professional 
lawyer  as  well  as  that  of  the  peet,  the  scholar,  and  the 
philosopher. 

Further,  on  Twelfth  Night,  the  Prince  ascended  his 
throne,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  six  Knights  of  Hie  Hel- 
met entered,  dragging  three  monsters  as  prisoners,  announc- 
ing that  they  had  just  returned  from  aiding  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  against  the  Tartars^  and  with  the  help  of  Virtue 
and  Friendship  had  taken  Envy,  Malcontent,  and  Folly 
prisoners ;  and  before  the  Masque  concluded,  the  Elng  at 
Arms  anpounped  an  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  with 
letters  thanking  the  Prince  and  his  Knights  for  their  aid  in 
driving  away  '*  an  army  of  Bigarian  thieves  "  and  *^  a  host 
of  Negro  Tartars"^  And  doubtless,  it  was  to  the  same 
wit  of  invention  that  Dromio  in  the  play  was  in^bted  for 
his  ^  Tartar  limbo  worse  than  Heli.** 

On  the  first  of  February  following,  there  wiis  ft  trium- 
phal proeeaaion  of  fifteen  bwrges  on  the  Thames,  with  stand- 
ards, pennants,  flags,  and  streamers,  music  and  trumpets, 
and  firing  of  ordnance^  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the  Prince 
of  Purpoole  from  Russia.  The  Queen  invited  him  to  land 
and  do  homage  at  Greenwich ;  but  he  sent  two  ambassa- 
dors with  an  apologetic  letter  to  decline  the  honor.  At  the 
Tower>  a  volley  of  ordnance  was  fired  by  the  Queen^  desire, 
and  he  was  received  at  Gray's  Inn  with  music  and  aoda- 
matioas. 

»  ShaiJu,  £ng.,  by  Q.  W.  Thombuiy  (London),  II.  350. 
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At  Shrovedde,  the  Prince  and  his  train  went  to  Courts 
where  another  masque  was  performed  before  her  Hfyeaty. 
The  actors  were  an  Esquire,  a  Tartar  page,  Proteus,  and 
two  Tritons,  Thamesis  and  Amphitrite;  and  it  began  with 
a  hymn  to  Neptune.  The  Squire's  speech  contained  these 
Unes  in  compliment  to  Elizabeth :  -** 

"  Excelleiit  Qaeen  I  trae  adamant  of  hearts, 
Oat  of  that  sacred  garland  erer  grew 
Qarianda  of  Tirtaea,  beauties,  and  perfectioiia, 
That  crowns  your  crown,  and  dims  your  fyrtxaOl's  beams." 

The  Queen  was  much  pleased,  and  wished  it  had  been 
longer.  Next  day  the  gentlemen  were  presented  to  her  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain :  she  gave  them  her  hand  to  kia9| 
commanding  Gray's  Inn  to  study  such  sports  for  her  fre^ 
quent  amusement  The  same  night,  there  was  fighting  in 
the  barriers,  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  challengers  against 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  the  defendants,  the  Prince  of 
Purpoole  winning  the  prize,  a  jewel  set  with  seventeen 
diamonds  and  four  rubies,  which  the  Queen  presented  with 
her  own  hand. 

Siu^ly,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  the  young  courtier, 
Francis  Bacon,  as  yet  only  Queen's  Counsel,  exerting  all 
tiie  powers  of  his  genius  in  the  invention  of  diese  elegant, 
refined,  and  intellectual  entertainments,  in  which  his  great 
patrons  and  firiends,  the  Earis  of  Essex  and  Southampton, 
took  so  large  a  share,  and  which  received  thus  the  signal 
countenance  and  favor  of  their  sovere%n  mistress.  In 
fiurt,  his  contributions  to  these  royal  amusements  continued 
fiu*  into  the  next  reign  and  until  he  became' Attomey-6en^ 
end,  when,  ceasing  to  be  an  author  in  them,  he  began  him- 
self to  be  the  recipient  o£  like  honcnrs  on  q>ecial  oocasionai 
As  a  part  of  the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
Prmcess  Elizabeth  and  the  Elector  Pahitine,  during  the 
Christmas  Revels  of  1612-13,  it  came  again  "  to  Gray's  Inn 
and  the  Inner  Temple's  turn  to  come  with  their  Masque 
whereof  Snr  Francis  Bacon  was  the  chief  oontrii^er,''  and 
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Mr.  Phineas  Pette  was  employed,  as  he  says,  <<by  the  Gren- 
tlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  whereof  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  chie( 
to  bring  the  Masque  by  water  to  Whitehall,"  and  "  safely 
landed  it  at  the  Privy  Stairs."  The  subject  of  this  Masque, 
which  was  written  by  Francis  Beaumont,  was  ^  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  River  of  Thames  to  Rhine."  ^  In  the  next  year 
(Dec.  9lh,  1613),  Sir  Francis  Bacon  of  his  own  motion, 
having  been  made  Attomey-Greneral  in  October  preceding, 
prepares  a  Masque  for  his  Majesty's  entertainment,  which, 
says  the  account,  "  will  stand  him  in  £2000,"  declining  to 
accept  a  contribution  towards  it  "  of  £500  from  Gray's  Inn 
and  Mr.  Yelverton,"  and  he  also  '^  feasts  the  whole  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,"  at  his  own  expense,  now  (as  Chamber- 
lain writes)  "  rivaling  Woolsey  in  magnificence  " ;  and  the 
year  after  (1618-1 4)  on  Twelfth  Night,  the  Gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn,  "  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon" 
and  upon  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, exhibit  a  '^  Masque  of  Flowers,"  which  was  printed,  and 
dedicated  by  the  authors  ^to  the  Very  Honorable  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  His  Majesty's  Attorney-General." ' 

§  8.   FBiiGMBNTS. 

Still  another  Masque,  or  two  fragments  (for  it  breaks 
into  two  pieces),  has  been  lately  brought  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  Dixon  and  Spedding.'  It  comes  from  the  same 
bundle  of  the  Lambeth  MSS.,  in  which  were  found  the 
speeches  for  the  Essex  Masque ;  but  it  is  a  separate  paper, 
in  a  handwriting  of  that  age,  without  date,  titie,  heading,  or 
other  mark  of  a  strictiy  historical  character,  to  indicate  its 
origin  or  purpose.  Mr.  Spedding  evidentiy  believes  the 
piece  to  have  been  written  by  Bacon ;  and  that  such  was  the 
&ct,  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt,  for  it  bears  the 
impress  of  Bacon's  mind  and  manner  in  every  line  of  it. 

1  Nichols'  Progr,  James  /.,  n.  687. 

«  Ibid.  n.  784. 

^  Pen,  BuL  of  Lord  Bac(m,n\  L«(tort  oiMii^^e,  I.  88S-891. 
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There  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  originally  designed  as 
a  part  of  the  Essex  Masque,  and  the  internal  evidence  is 
very  strong  that  it  belonged  to  another  occasion,  as  early 
as  1594.  One  of  the  speakers  is  ^the  Squire"  as  usual, 
and  his  master  Erophilus  (Essex)  is  supposed  to  be  doubt- 
ing in  his  love  between  the  Queen  and  Philautia,  the  god- 
dess of  self-love ;  and  the  fragment  begins  with  the  Squire's 
speech,  introducing  "two  wanderers,"  an  "Indian  youth,'* 
and  "the  attendant  or  conductor  to  the  Indian  prince," 
who  is  son  of  a  mighty  monarch  in  "  the  most  retired  part " 
of  the  "  West  Indias,  near  unto  the  fountain  of  the  great 
river  of  the  Amazons,"  whose  "  rare  happiness  in  all  things 
else  is  only  eclipsed  in  the  calamity  of  his  son,  this  young 
prince,  who  was  bom  blind."  But  there  was  "  an  ancient 
prophecy  that  it  should  be  he  that  should  expel  the  Castil- 
ians,  a  nation  of  strangers,  which  as  a  scourge  hath  wound 
itself  about  the  body  of  that  continent,  though  it  hath  not 
pierced  near  the  heart  thereof."  And  this  "  fatal  glory " 
had  caused  the  King  his  father  "  to  visit  his  temples  with 
continual  sacrifices,  gifts,  and  observances,  to  solicit  his 
son's  cure  supematurally."  But  at  last  an  oracle  was  de- 
.  livered  "  out  of  one  of  the  holiest  vaults,"  to  the  effect  that 
he  should  resort  to  her  Majesty's  court  and  person,  and 
make  sacrifice  to  her,  if  he  would  be  restored  to  his  sight ; 
and  he  comes  with  a  "  high  conceit,  aiming  directly  at "  her 
Majesty's  self  —  Here  the  fragment  breaks  off.  When  it 
begins  again,  her  Majesty  has  "  wrought  the  strangest  in- 
novation that  ever  was  in  the  world":  his  blindness  has 
been  supematurally  cured,  and  he  has  become  "Seeing- 
Love."  Philautia  is  several  times  named  in  the  piece; 
there  are  illusions  in  it  to  the  Squire's  master,  which  could 
be  no  other  than  "  Erophilus  " ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
story  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  frame  and  character  of 
the  Essex  Masque.  One  Latin  quotation  appears  in  both, 
'that  which  the  poet  saith  was  never  granted  Amare  et 
gapere  "  /  which  is  quoted  also  in  the  Essay  on  Love  thus : 
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Amort  0t  S(yHre  inx  Deo  coneedUwr;  a  ciicumBtance^  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  this  portion  had  been  for 
aome  reason  laid  aside  by  the  writer.  And  it  is  corioos  to 
observe,  that  this  ancient  adage  is  introduced  into  the 
^Tr<^usand  Cressida**  in  these  lines:  — 

**  Oei.  But  yon  «re  wise, 

Or  else  you  lov«  not;  fbr  to  bo  wiM  and  love 
Exceeds  nun's  mif^t;  that  dwells  with  gods  sb<nre.** — liflC  IJL  8%,  %, 

Mr.  Douce  thought  Shakespeare  must  have  gotten  it  from 
Tavemer's  Translation  of  PuhHw  Syrus;^  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  this  author  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  Transhi- 
tions  for  his  Latin  proverbs. 

This  fragment  does  not  in  any  way  appear  to  have  Ibrmed 
a  part  of  the  Essex  Masque  as  it  was  actually  exhibited. 
But  whether  it  were  written  for  this  Masque,  or  some  other, 
the  more  important  thing  to  be  noted  here  is  the  fact,  that, 
in  it,  the  Baconian  poetical  prose  actually  runs  into  Shake- 
spearean rhymed  verse,  under  our  very  eyes,  thus :  — 

''And  at  last,  this  present  year,  out  of  one  of  the  holiest  vaultB  was 
delivered  to  him  an  oracle  in  these  words:  — 

Seated  between  the  Old  Woiid  and  the  New, 
A  land  there  is  no  other  land  may  touch, 
Where  reigns  a  Queen  in  peace  and  honour  trai; 
Stories  or  fables  do  describe  no  such. 
Never  did  Atlas  such  a  burden  bear, 
As  she,  in  holding  up  the  worid  opprest ; 
Supplying  with  ber  yirtue  eveiywhere 
Weakness  of  Mends,  errors  of  sermts  best 
No  nation  breeds  a  wanner  blood  for  war, 
And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  majesty: 
No  age  hath  ever  wits  refined  so  far. 
And  yet  she  calms  them  by  her  poliqy : 
To  her  thy  son  must  make  his  sacrifice, 
If  he  will  have  the  morning  of  his  eyes. 

This  oracle  hath  been  both  our  direction  hitherto,  and  the  cause  of  oar 
wearisome  pilgrimage;  we  do  now  humbly  beseech  your  Miyesty  that  w« 
make  experience  whether  we  be  at  the  end  of  our  journey  or  not.  .... 
MaaquA,  Spedding's  LtUert  and  Lffk,  I.  SS8. 

1  See  White's  Shaketpwrt,  IX.,  Notti,  161 
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Now,  if  there  be  Atiy  tr^C^  of  all  tlift  in  the  plays,  we 
shall  expect  to  find  it  in  one  of  those  which  were  written 
at  about  the  same  date,  the  ^<  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'* 
(1594),  or  the  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  '*  (1595),  and  while  the 
same  ideas  were  fresh  in  the  author's  memory,  and  similar 
visions  of  the  Indies  were  still  floating  in  his  imagination. 
Let  us  go,  first,  straight  to  the  "  Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream.** 
In  the  first  act,  we  find  no  sign  of  it,  but  in  the  second,  the 
following  passages  come  up  in  their  order,  in  which  the 
careful  listener  will  scarcely  fail,  at  once,  to  recognize  their 
identities,  and  catch  the  ring  of  the  same  metal :  — 

"^Piiek,    How  now,  spirit  I  whither  wander  y6tL  ? 
Fairy.    Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Throagh  btwh,  through  brier. 
Over  par*,  over  pale, 

Through  flood,  through  fire, 
/  do  wander  tveryufkere, 
Swifter  than  the  moony  sphere ;  — 


PndL    I  am  that  aieny  woMkfer  tit  tlie  tighU 

The  King  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night. 

Take  heed  the  Queen  come  not  within  his  right; 

For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 

Beeante  that  8he,,M  her  eutendant^  hath 

A  lovely  boy,  ttotnfrom  an  Indian  kittg: 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling: 

And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 

Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild; 

But  she  perforce  withholds  the  loved  hoy, 

Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  Joj. 

TiL  Why  art  thon  here, 

Come/rom  the  farthest  tteep  of  ItuHa, 
Bui  ihatjfonoolh,  the  bouncing  Amaxon, 
Taor  buskin'd  mistress  and  your  warriev  toTa, 
T«  Theseus  must  be  wedded? 


Ober,    I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman. 

2^  Set  your  heart  at  rest: 

The  Fairy-land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order; 
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And,  Ml  ihe  tpiced  Indianmr^hy  ni^^ 
Fnll  oft  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side. — 


Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimmiog  gait 
Following  her  womb,  (then  rich  with  my  yoimg  tjuif^) 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  flx>m  a  yoyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 


Puck,  I  remember. 

Ober.    That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couId*8t  not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  Earth, 
Cignd  all  amCd:  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throMd  by  the  Wettj 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  ftx>m  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
QuenchM  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'iy  moon. 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  mediUsHon^  fancy-free,'^*  —  Ad  IL  8c,  2. 

It  is  plain  we  have  here  the  same  idea  of  the  "  wander- 
ers," the  "  Indian  youth  "  bom  blind,  or  Cupid, "  the  attend- 
ant," and  even  ^the  Squire"  (cropping  out  in  a  curious 
way),  coming  from  the  same  "  most  retired  part "  or  **  farthest 
steep "  of  the  Indies,  near  the  fountains  of  the  Amazon ; 
and  the  same  blind  boy,  Cupid,  *^  armed  after  the  Indian 
manner  with  bow  and  arrows,"  or  ^  Cupid  all  arm'd,"  in  his 
ordinary  habit  ^  an  Indian  naked,"  but  now  ^*  for  comeliness 
clad,"  has  arrived  in  that  land,  — 

**  Where  reigns  a  Queen  in  peace  and  honour  true; 
Stories  or  ftbles  do  describe  no  such. 
Never  did  Atlas  such  a  burden  bear, 
As  she,  in  holding  up  the  worid  opprest; 
Supplying  with  her  virtue  everywhere 
Weakness  of  friends,  errors  of  servants  best;  '*  — 

and,  with  "high  conceit,"  he  lets  fly  his  love-shaft,  " aim- 
ing directly  at "  her  Majesty ;  for  he  has  come  to  make  his 
sacrifice  to  "  the  feir  vestal  throned  by  the  West,"  that  he 
may  have  « the  morning  of  his  eyes."  And  in  that  "  fatal 
rjlory  "  that  was  laid  upon  him  by  "  an  ancient  prophecy," 
that  he  should  rid  his  native  India  of  that  Castilian  scoui^ 
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which  had  **  wound  itself  about  the  body  of  that  contment,'* 
but  had  not  ^pierced  near  the  heart  thereof,"  we  have  another 
touch  of  those  same  '*  principles  more  deep  and  fatal/'  de- 
rived from  "  the  ancient  Cupid,"  which  are  of  such  potency 
as  to  ^pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts,"  or  as  when 

—  "  true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd, 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny.*^ — Act  /.  Sc.  1. 

In  the  style  and  manner  of  the  versified  part,  in  the 
Queen  reigning  **  in  peace  and  honour  true,"  and  in  the 
particular  mention  of  her  "  virtue,"  her  "  majesty,"  and  her 
"policy,"  surpassing  all  "stories  or  fables,"  we  are  re- 
minded, at  once,  of  the  compliment  to  her  memory  in  the 
" Henry  Vni." ;  the  line  ending  with  "  everywhere"  so  often 
repeated  in  this  very  play  of  "A  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,"  falls  on  the  ear  like  the  refrain  of  the  same  song ; 
and  one  line  is  almost  repeated  from  the  third  part  of  the 
"Henry  VIV'  — 

"  Thou  art  no  AUas  for  so  great  a  weight  *' ;  —  Act  V,  8c.  1. 
and  anoUier,  from  the  "  As  You  Like  It,"  — 

'*  That  every  eye,  which  in  this  print  looks, 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere;  '* — Act  TIL  8c.  2. 

and  the  last  line  closes  with  a  clear  ring  of  the  true  Shake- 
spearean metal.  Certainly,  both  these  oracles  must  have 
been  delivered  out  of  one  and  the  same  holiest  vault,  or 
cave,  and  that  no  other  than  Prospero's  "  full,  poor  cell." 

And  if  this  piece  as  a  whole  falls  far  below  his  higher 
flights,  it  is  at  least  equal,  in  the  rhythm  and  swing  of  it,  to 
these  lines  fVom  the  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  which  have  been 
cited  by  Mr.  White  as  indubitably  exhibiting  the  hand  of 
Shakespeare  in  that  early  play :  — 

"^  7^    In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons; 
Bome*B  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  in  rest, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells. 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges;  here  are  no  stonnt, 
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No  Toke,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

In  peace  and  honour,  rest  jou  here,  my  sons  P*  — Ad  IIL  B9,  %. 

Or,  to  these,  again,  from  the  ^ Love's  Labor 's  Lost** :  -^ 

•*  -ttr.    Who  sees  the  heavenly  Bosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  her  vassal  head,  and,  stricken  blind. 
Blisses  the  bare  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptoiy  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blbded  by  her  majesty? "  ^Aet  IV.  &.  t. 

But  we  have  a  distinct  repetition  of  aknost  the  same 
ideas  and  expression  in  the  following  lines  from  the 
^  Richard  IL,"  written  soon  afterwards :  -^ 

**K,RiclL  We*llca&»th«]>akeof  Korft>lk,you,ye«r8on.*'^^ei/.a«.L 

''Diic^    To  seek  out  sortoirfhat  dwells  everyiofters.**  ~  ^c< /.  J8^  9. 

^  Gcnmt,    This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  soepter'd  iale, 
This  earth  of  nu^esty,  this  seat  of  Mats, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise; 
This  fbrtress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  woiid, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Feared  by  their  breed  and  fiunous  for  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  IVom  home. 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivaliy. 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Maiy*s  son: 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  flirough  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm.^'  —Act  II.  Be.  L 


*»  0,  forbid  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  touts  refin^d^ 
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Should  shew  lo  heinoiu,  black,  obeoene  a  deed ! 
And  in  ikU  $wi  of  peace  tomnltaoia  iran."  ^-Aei  IV.  8c,  1. 

Is  not  this  the  same  land,  seat,  breed  of  men,  wits  refined, 
majesty  ?  —  and  the  "  stories  or  fables  "  are  merely  pardc- 
ulaiized  in  the  play,  with  a  greater  amplification  through- 
out ;  but  the  tone,  style,  and  manner  are  the  same.  And 
^  the  ancient  fable  of  Atlas,"  says  Bacon,  "  that  stood  fixed, 
and  bare  up  the  heaven  from  falling,''  was  "  meant  of  the 
poles  or  axletree  of  heaven ;  so  assuredly  men  have  a  denre 
to  have  an  Atlas  or  axletree  within,  to  keep  them  from 
fluctuation";  and  the  metaphor  is  repeated  in  the  play, 
thus:  — 

^  (Strong  as  the  axletree 

On  which  heaven  rides)'*;—  Trci.  and  Or.  Act  I.  8c.  3. 

and  m  the  letter  to  Essex,  thus :  — 

«  And  this  is  the  axletree  whereupon  I  have  turned  and  shall  turn.** 

The  Masque  proceeds  thus :  — 

"  Your  Hiyetty's  sacred  presence  hath  wrought  the  strangest  innoTatioB 
that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Tou  have  here  before  70a  Seeiog-Love,  a 
Prince  indeed,  but  of  greater  territories  than  all  the  Indies:  arm§d  afiw 
ikt  Indian  numner  teiih  bow  and  arroWf  and  when  he  is  in  his  ordinaiy  habit 
an  Indian  naked,  or  attired  with  feathers,  though  now  for  comeliness  clad. 

['^.Bter.  If  70U  would  conjure  in  her  70U  must  make  a  ciiole{  if  conjure 
np  love  in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear  naked  and  Uind.  Can 
yon  blame  her,  then,  being  a  maid  yet  ros'd  over  with  the  virgin  crimson 
of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  in  her  naked 
seeing  self.'*  -^  Awry  F.,  Act  V.  8c.  a.] 

To  procure  his  pardon  fbr  the  straiegem  which  he  hath  used,  — 

[^  Alack,  alack!  that  Heaven  should  practice  itrategtms 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself  1  '*  ^Bom.  and  J.,  Act  HI.  8c*  6.] 

and  to  show  his  tfaankfblness  for  his  sight  which  he  hath  by  you  received, 
be  presents  your  Bfj^esty  with  all  that  is  his  ;  his  gift  and  prcperiy  to  U 
09erji(mnff; 

l^  Tliaii  omsh  this  herb  bto  Lysander's  eye ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtwma  property ^ 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might. 
And  make  his  eye-balls  roU  with  wonted  sight.** 

Jiid.N.Dr.,ActnI.8€.^. 
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"  Is  there  not  channs, 
By  which  thepr^perty  o/youth  and  maidhood 
Maj  be  abased?  "~OtA.^c</./ic.  L] 

his  wings  of  liberty  to  fly  from  one  to  another;  his  bow  andanxywi  to 
where  it  pleaseth  you; 

[*'  And  therefore  is  wing*d  Cupid  |>ainted  blind: 


Wings,  and  no  eyes,  flgore  nnheedy  haste.**  —  Act  I,  Bel, 

**  And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings.*' 

Rom,  and  J,,  Ad  11. 8e.  5.] 

and  withal  humbly  desireth  that,  though  Philautia  hath  hitherto  so  pre- 
vailed with  your  M^esty,  as  you  would  never  accept  him  while  he  was  an 
imperfect  piece,  yet  now  he  is  accomplished  by  your  Majesty's  grace  and 
means,  that  you  will  vouchsafe  him  entertainment  For  all  the  challenge 
that  ever  hath  been  made  to  Love  or  his  band,  hath  been,  if  it  be  rightly 
interpreted,  only  to  his  want  of  eyesight 

[''  Nurte.  Faith,  here  *t  is.    Borneo 

Is  banished ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing, 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you.** 

Rom.  and  J.,  Act  III.  Be.  5.] 

Lovers  are  charged  to  aspire  too  high:  it  is  as  the  poor  dove,  which  -whfti 
her  eyes  are  sealed  still  mounteth  up  into  the  air.  They  are  charged  with 
descending  too  low;  it  is  as  the  poor  mole,  which  seeing  not  the  dearnesa 
of  the  air  diveth  into  the  darkness  of  the  earth. 

['*  Her.    0  cross!  too  high  to  be  enthrall*d  to  lowl  —  .  .  . 
O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young!  —  .  .  . 
O  Hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eyes !  —  .  .  . 
Xyf.    The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up.** 

Mid.  N.  Dr.,  Act  I.  Be.  1.] 

They  are  sometimes  charged  with  presuming  too  &r:  it  is  as  the  blind 
man,  who  looketh  in  humanity  that  any  seeing  man  should  give  him  way. 
They  are  accused  sometimes  to  be  timorous:  it  is  as  the  blind  stalks  and 
lifts  high  when  the  way  is  smooth.  They  are  taxed  to  be  credulous:  why 
the  blind  ore  ever  led.  They  are  said  at  other  times  to  be  incredulous:  the 
blind  must  feel  that  which  it  sufficeth  another  to  see.  How  can  they  know 
times  justly,  that  go  by  the  clock  and  not  by  the  sun?  And  how  can  diey 
know  measure,  that  see  as  well  a  mote  as  a  beam. 

['*  Bir,    You  found  his  mote ;  the  King  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  thee.** 

Love*i  L.  X.,  Ad  IV.  Be.  8. 

**  Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I  (my  sovereign)  watch  the  clock  for  you.'*  —  BotmeL} 
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ThiB  makes  poor  loren  used  as  blind  horses,  ever  going  round  about  in  a 
wheel:  and  this  makes  them  ever  unfortonate,  for  irhen.  blind  bye  leads 
blind  fortune,  how  can  thej  keep  out  of  the  ditch  ? 

p*  Thiib,    01  —  As  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire. 

Pyr,    If  I  were  fair  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine :  — 

Quill.    O  monstrous!  0  strange  I  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  Masters!  fly.  Masters!  help.  [ExemU  Clowm. 

Puck.    1*11  follow  you,  ril  lead  you  about  a  round. 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier: 
Sometime  a  horse  1*11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.** 

Mid,  N,  Dr.,  Act  IIL  Be,  1.] 

But  now  that  Love  hath  gotten  possession  of  his  sight,  there  can  be  no 
eiTor  in  policy  or  dignity  to  receive  him.  Nay,  Philautia  herself  will  sub- 
scribe to  his  admission.  Then  your  Majesty  shall  first  see  your  own  inval- 
uable value,  and  thereby  discern  that  the  fevours  you  vouchsafe  are  pure 
gifts  and  no  exchanges.  And  if  any  be  so  happy  as  to  have  his  affection 
accepted,  yet  your  prerogative  is  such  as  they  stand  bound,  and  your 
Miyesty  isfiree:  .  .  . 

[In  maiden  meditation,  fimcy-free.] 

Tour  M^esty  shall  obtain  the  curious  window  into  hearts  of  which  the 
ancients  speak;  thereby  you  shall  discern  protestation  iVom  fhlness  of  heart, 
ceremonies  and  fashions  ftom  a  habit  of  mind  that  can  do  no  other,  affect- 
ation from  affection.** 

[**  Evam.  Why  it  is  affectations. 


But  can  you  affection  the  *oman  ?  **  —  Mer,  Wwes^  Act  L  8c  1. 

'*  Bir.    Studies  my  lady  ?    Mistress  look  on  me : 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye.**  —  Loo€*»  L.  X.,  Ad  T.  5e.  S. 

^^  To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul. 
Ere  I  let  ikll  the  windows  of  mine  eyes.**  —  Rich,  IIL  Act  V,  8e,  8.] 

Again  he  says :  — 

**  But  contrariwise  her  Miyesty,  not  liking  to  make  windows  into  men  s 
hearts  and  secret  thoughts  **  ^ 

And  this   same  window  of  the  ancients  appears  again 
thus:  — 

^  Let  the  first  precept  then  (on  which  the  knowledge  of  others  turns)  be 
set  down  as  this:  that  we  obtain  (as  far  as  we  can)  that  window  which 

1  Letter  drafted  for  Walsmgham  (1690),  Spedd.  Let.  and  Life,  I.  98. 
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Ktoiiit  required;  wfaa,  leeiiig  ni  the  frame  of  man's  heart  eaeh  aa|^  and 
feeaaeeii,  Ibond  fludt  that  there  was  not  a  window  to  look  hiAo  Its  myaleri- 
008  and  toitaons  windmgs."  ^ 

It  is  very  plain  that  this  Masque  was  written  to  be  ex- 
hibited before  the  Queen.  These  extracts  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  William  Shakespeare  could 
never  have  seen  this  Masque.  The  ^  Midsummer  I^bt^s 
Dream,''  though  not  printed  until  1600,  may  possibly  have 
been  performed  on  the  stage  before  the  Masque  was  written ; 
but  it  would  be  idle  to  imagine  any  other  kind  of  plagiarism 
or  imitation  to  be  possible  here,  than  that  which  one  and 
the  same  fiill  mind  may  unconsciously  make  upon  itself; 
and  these  outcroppings  of  the  same  ideas,  words,  and  ex- 
pressions, in  compositions  written  at  about  the  same  dme, 
are  altogether  too  numerous^  striking,  palpable,  and  peculiar 
to  admit  of  explanation  on  any  supposition  of  the  conunon 
usage  of  the  time,  or  accidental  coincidence.  And  dnce 
the  ^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  **  has  been  assigned,  almost 
by  general  consent  of  the  critics,  to  the  year  1594,  these 
resemblances  to  the  Masque  may  be  taken  as  some  evidence 
that  these  fragments  belong  to  some  occasion^  which  was 
at  least  as  early  as  1594. 

1  Tniui.  qS^Da  Jjitg.,  Worh  (Boston),  IX.  STL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MORE  DIRECT  PROOFS. 

**  Moft  tnu ;  if  «fw  trath  were  preguait  by  drwimiUnoe ;  ttut^whloh  joa  betvv 
7<m  >n  fwear  yon  see,  there  Is  such  unity  in  the  proofli :  .  .  .  the  nugeety  of  the 
ejBwUme  In  wieeiiMenee  of  the  mother."  —  vnmt«r>t  TaU. 

§  1.  THE  RICHARD   n. 

The  statements  and  allusions  contained  in  Bacon's 
^  Apology "  or  defence  against  certain  imputations  con- 
cerning his  conduct  towards  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  published  soon 
after  the  death  of  Essex  in  1601,  made  in  relation  to  an 
answer  which  he  gave  the  Queen,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1599,  as  he  tells  iis,  in  ^  a  matter  which  had  some 
affinity  *  with  Essex's  cause,  and  which  was  a  certain  "  sedi- 
tious prelude "  then  lately  dedicated  to  the  factious  Earl, 
being  Dr.  Hayward's  story  of  the  **  First  Yeare  of  King 
Henry  FV.,"  at  which  the  Queen,  thinking  there  was  treason 
in  it,  was  "mightily  incensed,"  when  interpreted  by  the 
light  of  the  accompanying  history  and  the  personal  relations 
of  the  parties,  will  be  seen  to  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
a  virtually  implied  admission  out  of  his  own  mouth  that 
he  was  himself  the  author  of  the  play  of  Richard  11. ;  for  it 
will  be  made  quite  certain,  that  this  tragedy  was  precisely 
the  ''matter"  alluded  to,  and  no  other.  It  will  farther 
appear  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  Queen  herself  at 
least  strongly  suspected,  and  that  even  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  had  some  inkling,  that  such  was  the  fact 
If  this  be  shown  to  be  so,  it  will  be  equivalent  of  itself  to 
a  dnal  settlement  of  the  question  in  band,  and  it  will  re* 
quire  some  attention. 
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That  exquisite  ^sgrace  which  the  Queen  had  been  con- 
strained to  put  upon  him,  in  1595,  had  been  comfortably 
solaced  in  the  consideration  that  her  Majesty  did  but  re- 
serve and  not  reject  him,  in  the  princely  entertainment  and 
masque  at  Essex's  house,  near  the  close  of  that  year,  and 
in  the  munificent  grant  of  Twickenham  Park  immediately 
following.  The  tragedy  of  Richard  II.  was  most  probably 
written  after  this  date,  and  during  the  year  1596.  There  is 
no  mention  on  record  of  its  existence  before  it  was  entered 
and  printed  in  1597.  Malone  and  some  others  have  sup- 
posed it  might  have  been  written  as  early  as  1593-4,  and, 
proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  the  mention  made  by 
Camden  and  by  Bacon  of  the  tragedy  of  Richard  II.,  in 
their  accounts  of  the  trials  of  Essex  and  his  coHX>nspirators, 
as  being  an  ^  out-dated "  and  an  ''  old  *"  play,  must  have 
referred  to  some  older  play  by  another  author,  they  were 
also  led  to  infer,  both  that  some  such  old  play  existed,  and 
that  it  was  that  older  play,  and  not  this  of  Shakespeare, 
which  was  there  alluded  to.  But  all  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake  \  for  the  Attorney-General,  Coke,  in  his  speech  on 
the  trial  of  Merrick,  expressly  says,  that  "  forty  shillings 
were  given  to  Phillips  the  player"  to  play  this  tragedy 
before  Essex's  men.  This  was  no  other  than  Augustine 
Phillips  of  Shakespeare's  company,  and  the  manager  at  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars;  and  it  is  altogether  improbable 
that  any  other  play  of  that  name  would  be  in  use  by  that 
company,  at  that  time,  and  none  such  is  known  to  have 
existed.  During  the  year  1595,  Daniel  published  a  first 
and  second  edition  of  his  "  Civil  Wars,"  a  poem  on  the 
same  subject  Mr.  White  observes  some  incidents  in  this 
second  edition,  which  lead  him  to  infer  that  Daniel  may 
have  used  the  play  to  correct  his  piece ;  but  the  inference 
of  Mr.  Knight,  that  the  resemblances  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  writer  of  the  play  had  read  Daniel's  poem,  in  the 
course  of  his  preparations  for  his  work,  and  so,  that  the 
play  was  written  after  the  poem,  would  seem  to  be  more 
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probable ;  or  both  writers  may  have  drawn  from  the  same 
historical  sources,  mdependently  of  each  other ;  and  this 
view  would  limit  the  production  of  the  play  to  the  year 
1596.  In  that  year,  Essex  is  burning  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Cadiz,  and  the  Pope  issues  his  Bull  authorizing  Queen 
Elizabeth's  subjects  to  depose  her ;  but  it  is  not  until  about 
1598,  that  the  Irish  kernes  under  Tyrone  and  O'Neil 
begin  to  be  troublesome,  and  wars  arise,  to  which  there 
might  seem  to  be  some  allusion  in  the  play,  as  in  these 
lines:  — 

**  K,  Rich,  Now  for  our  Irish  wars: 

We  mast  supplant  these  rough  mg-headed  kernes  ** ; 

but  there  were  just  such  rebels  and  wars  in  Ireland,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  11^  and  to  these,  as  recorded  in  Holinshed, 
it  is  much  more  probable,  if  not  quite  certain,  the  allusions 
in  the  play  were  intended  to  refer :  nor  is  there  any  ground 
on  which  it  can  safely  be  concluded  that  the  play  was 
written  before  1596.  But,  in  1594,  machinations  were  on 
foot  among  the  Jesuits,  having  for  their  object  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Elizabeth,  and  looking  to  Essex  as  in  the  interest 
of  some  successor ;  for,  in  that  year,  a  certain  book  was 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  under  the  sham-name  of 
Doleman  (a  Jesuit  priest)  ;  but  Parsons,  Allen,  and  Ingle- 
field  were  the  true  authors  of  it*  This  book  set  up  the 
title  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  perhaps  also  gave  en- 
couragement to  some  supposed  right  of  Essex,  derived  from 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  son  of  Edward  m. ;  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  Essex  were  already  a  subject  of  speculation  in 
the  public  mind.  When  Essex  visited  Bacon,  at  Twicken- 
ham Park,  in  October  1595,  and  made  him  the  gift  of  land 
in  requital  of  his  services,  he  answered  by  telling  the  story 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  <<  had  turned  all  his  estate  into 
obligations,"  and  said :  "  My  Lord,  I  see  I  must  be  your 
homager  and  hold  land  of  your  gift ;  but  do  you  know  the 

1  Camden's  Ann,  of  EHz.;  Keimett*s  Eng,  11.  576. 
16 
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manner  of  doing  homage  in  law  ?  AimtcyB  it  ^  tnik  a 
saving  of  liis  Mih  to  the  king  and  his  oAer  lords ;  and 
therefofre,  my  lord,  I  can  foe  no  more  yours  than  I  was,  and 
it  must  be  with  the  ancient  savings.''  There  is  no  certain 
evidence  that  the  play  was  produced  long  befefe  k  was 
printed,  in  1597,  and  tibe  appearance  <f£  such  a  play,  on  &e 
stage,  at  this  time,  could  not  &il  to  a;teLCt  tiie  public  atten- 
tion. Its  bearing  upon  the  incipient  |)fojects  of  Essex 
(though  not  intended  so  to  refer)  could  not  ikil  to  be  pet- 
ceived ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  play  received  the  coimte- 
nance  of  Essex,  and  excited  the  jealou^  of  the  Queen. 
When  first  printed,  no  name  of  the  author  appeared  on  the 
title-page,  and  the  entire  scene  of  deposing  King  Richard, 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  lines  (says  Malone), 
was  omitted.  Malone  attributes  the  omission  to  fear  of  the 
Queen's  displeasure,  no  doubt  correctly ;  but  he  fells  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Dr.  Hayward's  "boolc  was  Ae 
cause  of  that  fear ;  whereas  that  book  was  not  pubHshed 
until  the  year  1599.  Moreover,  these  lines  would  very 
probably  be  interdicted  l)y  the  Master  of  the  Revels  as 
censor  of  the  press. 

In  November  1595,  the  Queen  had  taken  occasion  to 
show  to  Essex  a  certsun  book  (probably  that  of  Doleman) 
in  such  manner  as  greatly  to  alarm  him ;  but  somehow  all 
was  made  fair  again,  with  the  help  of  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment and  the  dramatic  genius  of  Bacon.  And,  in  1596, 
after  the  return  of  Essex  from  Ca£z,  Bacon  wrote  him  an 
urgent  letter  of  advice  "  to  divert  her  Majesty  from  this 
impression  of  a  martial  greatness,"  for  the  reason  that  there 
could  not  be  **  a  more  dangerous  image  than  diis  repre- 
sented to  any  monarch  living,  much  more  to  a  lady,  and  of 
her  Majesty's  apprehension."  In  the  latter  part  of  1597, 
Essex's  discontent  about  the  matter  of  the  fearl  of  Notting- 
ham had  been  appeased  with  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  and  in  the  next  year,  the  question  of  sending  a 
general  against  the  Irish  rebels  came  up.    The  Queen 
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wished  to  appoint  Sir  WiUiam  Knollys.  Sssex  urged  Sir 
George  Garew,  and  plainly  wanted  to  go  him8el£  In  the 
discu^ioii  which  arose  he  was  offended,  and  turned  his 
bade  on  the  Queen.  Her  Migesty  marched  up  and  boxed 
his  ears.  He  was  exceedingly  wroth,  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  and,  swearing  he  would  not  have  endured  so  much 
from  Henry  VULl.  himself  Idt  the  psesence  in  high  dudgeon. 
This  eclipse  continued  firom  July  to  October  1^98,  when 
the  affiur  was  apparently  reconciled,  and  he  received  the 
chief  command  for  Ireland,  and  was  commissioned  liOrd 
Lieutenant  on  the  12th  of  Mardi  1598-d,  tjhe  Queen  re- 
hictantiy  yielding.  Whereupon,  Baoon  writes  him  a  letter 
of  congratulation  in  which  he  says :  ^  That  your  Lordsh^ 
is  in  statu  quo  prtw,  no  man  taketh  greater  gladness  than 
I  do ;  the  rather,  because  I  assure  mysekf  that  of  your 
eclipses,  as  this  has  been  the  longest,  it  sdiall  be  the  last 
As  the  comical  poet  saith,  ITisqme  iUam  tu  satis  naveraSf 
nequB  U  iUa ;  hoc  uhi  jfitj  ibi  non  viviturJ*  And  in  con- 
clusion, he  takes  care  to  express  himself  as  bearing  unto 
his  Lordship,  ^  after  her  Migesty,  of  all  public  persons  the 
second  duty."  * 

Her  disposidon  toward  Essex  had  been  kindly  and  fin*- 
giving,  bat  she  was  doubtful  of  him,  and  kept  a  watchfiil 
eye  upon  his  courses.  As  afterwards  it  became  evident 
enough,  all  his  movements  had  reference  to  a  scheme  al- 
ready formed  in  his  mind  to  depose  the  Queen  by  the  help 
of  the  Catholic  party  and  'ilie  Iri^  rebels.  He  goes  to 
Ireland  in  March,  1599,  and  after  various  doubtful  pro- 
ceedings and  a  treasonable  truce  with  Tyrone,  he  suddenly 
returns  to  London  in  October  following,  with  a  select 
body  of  friends,  without  the  command,  and  to  the  great 
surprise  and  indignatkm  of  the  Queen;  and,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  finds  himself  under  arrest,  and  a  quasi-prisoner 
in  the  house  >of  the  Lord-Keeper.  During  this  year,  Dr. 
Hayward's  pamphlet  appeared :  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 

1  Letters  and  Lift  by  Spedding,  11.  104. 
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history  of  the  deposing  of  King  Richard  11^  says  Malrne. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  without  the  author's 
name  on  the  title-page ;  but  that  of  John  Hayward  was 
signed  to  the  dedication.  This  Hayward  was  a  Doctor  <^ 
Civil  Law,  a  scholar,  and  a  distinguished  historian  of  that 
age,  who  afterwards  held  an  office  in  Chancery  imdfr 
Bacon.  This  pamphlet  followed  on  tlie  heels  of  the  play, 
and  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  popularity  of  the 
play  on  the  stage,  or  by  the  suppression  of  the  deposing 
scene  in  the  printed  copy.  According  to  Mr.  Dixon,  ''it 
was  a  singular  and  mendacious  tract,  which,  under  ancient 
names  and  dates,  gives  a  false  and  disloyal  account  of 
things  and  persons  in  his  own  age ;  the  childless  sovereign ; 
the  association  of  defence ;  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  • 
the  levy  of  double  subsidies ;  the  prosecution  of  an  Irkh 
war,  ending  in  a  general  discontent ;  the  outbreak  of  blood ; 
the  solemn  deposition  and  final  murder  of  the  prince.* 
Bolingbroke  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  the  existence  of  a 
title  to  the  throne  superior  to  that  of  the  Queen  is  openly 
affirmed  in  it  A  second  edition  of  the  ^  Richard  LL**  had 
been  printed  in  1598,  under  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  but 
with  the  obnoxious  scene  still  omitted ;  and  it  is  not  until 
1608,  in  the  established  quiet  of  the  next  reign,  that  the 
omitted  scene  is  restored  in  print  It  is  plain  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
have  printed  it  in  fiill ;  nevertheless,  it  had  had  a  great  run 
on  the  stage  during  these  years. 

Now,  Camden  speaks  of  both  the  book  of  Hayward  and 
the  tragedy  of  Richard  II.  He  states  that,  on  the  first  in- 
formal inquiry,  held  at  the  Lord  Keeper's  house,  in  June 
1600,  concerning  the  conduct  of  Essex,  besides  the  general 
charges  of  disobedience  and  contempt  ^  they  likewise 
charged  him  with  some  heads  and  articles  taken  out  of  a 
certain  book,  dedicated  to  him,  about  the  deposing  Richard 
11."  This  was  doubtless  Hayward's  book.  But  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  Merrick  (commander  at  Essex's  house). 
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he  aays,  he  was  indicted  also,  among  other  things,  ^  for 
having  procured  the  out-dated  tragedy  of  Richard  IL  to  he 
puhlicly  acted,  at  his  own  charge,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  conspirators,''  on  the  day  hefore  the  attack  on  the 
Queen's  palace.  "  This,"  he  continues,  "  the  lawyers  con- 
strued as  done  hy  him,  with  a  design  to  intimate  that  they 
were  now  giving  the  representation  of  a  scene  upon  the 
sti^e,  which  was  the  next  day  to  he  acted  in  reality  upon 
the  person  of  the  Queen.  And  the  same  judgment  they 
passed  upon  a  hook,  which  had  heen  written  sometime  he- 
fore,  hy  one  Hayward,  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  viz. :  That  't  was  penned 
on  purpose  as  a  copy  and  an  encouragement  for  deposing 
the  Queen."  He  fUrther  informs  us  that  the  judges,  in 
tfieir  opinion,  ^<  produced  likewise  several  instances  from 
the  Chronicles  of  England,  as  of  Edward  IT.  and  Richard 
n.,  who,  heing  once  hetrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  sub- 
jects, were  soon  deposed  and  murdered."  And  when 
Southampton  asked  the  Attomey-Greneral,  on  his  trial, 
what  he  supposed  they  intended  to  do  with  the  Queen 
when  they  should  have  seized  her,  Coke  replied:  ''The 
same  that  Henry  of  Lancaster  did  with  Richard  IL,  .... 
when  he  had  once  got  the  King  in  his  clutches,  he  robbed 
him  of  his  crown  and  life."  This  account  of  Camden  may 
be  considered  the  more  reliable  in  that,  as  we  know  from 
a  MSS.  copy  of  his  Annals,  which  (according  to  Mr. 
Spedding)  still  remains  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  contain- 
ing additions  and  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of  Bacon, 
it  had  certainly  passed  under  his  critical  revision  before  it 
was  printed  in  1627.  And  this  may  help  us  to  a  more  cer- 
tain understanding  of  the  allusions,  which  Bacon  himself 
makes  to  these  same  matters,  in  his  Apology  and  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  Merrick ;  for,  while  in  the  latter  he 
expressly  names  the  tragedy  of  Itichard  H.,  in  the  former, 
as  also  in  the  Apothegms,  the  book  of  Dr.  Hayward  only  is 
mentioned  by  name,  while  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
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covert  (jet  very  palpable)  allusion  in  them  both  t»  the 
tragedy  also,  and  to  his  personal  connection  wiUi  it 

The  lawyers  as  well  as  the  judges,  Bacon  himself  m- 
duded,  appear  to  have  made  a  great  handle  of  this  matfev 
of  King  Richard  IL  and  the  tragedy  — 

''For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  kmg.*'— i2idL  77.,  ActY.Sct, 

Coke  says,  in  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Blomit,  *  Hie  stoiy 
of  Richard  IL,  the  act  of  1  Henry  IV^  callmg  a  PiariiA- 
Boent,  putting  the  king  in  Pomfi^  Castle,  and  the  king's 
death  following,  are  dangerous  precedents,  and  too  fitting 
these  indictments  " ;  and  again,  on  the  trial  of  Merrick,  he 
says,  ^  The  story  of  Henry  IV^  being  set  forth  in  a  play, 
there  being  set  Ibrth  the  killing  of  the  king  upon  a  stage ; 
the  Friday  before,  Sir  Gilly,  and  some  odiers  of  the  eaif  s 
train,  having  an  humour  to  see  a  play,  they  must  needs 
have  the  play  of  Henry  lY.  The  players  told  them  tiiat 
was  stale :  they  ^ould  get  nothing  by  playing  of  that ;  bat 
no  play  else  would  serve ;  md  Sir  Gilly  gives  forty  shi)- 
Mngs  to  ^Phillips  the  player  to  play  this,  besides  whatever 
he  could  get"  ^  The  grave  and  crabbed  Attomey-Greneraly 
who  had  probacy  never  visited  a  theatre  in  his  life,  is 
evidently  more  intent  upon  his  points  of  law  than  upon 
any  accuracy  of  names  and  detail  in  ihest  theatrical  mat- 
ters ;  but,  while  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  context,  that  the 
play  spoken  of  was  this  same  tragedy  of  Kchard  11^  beii^ 
correctly  st^ed  in  other  places,  the  passage  shows  how  easily 
the  names  were  confounded.  Bacon  makes  no  such  mis- 
take ;  for,  in  his  speech,  it  is  called  ^  the  play  of  depodng 
Sing  Richard  H."  *  And  he  further  proceeds  to  cite  the 
eocample  of  Richard  IH.,  ^  who  (though  he  were  king  in 
possession,  and  the  rightful  inheritors  but  infants)  woM 
never  sleep  quiet  in  his  bed  till  they  were  made  away; 
much  less  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  Catilinarian  knot  and 
combination  of  rebels  (who  have  made  an  insurrectioii 
I  How^*B  State  Triabj  143S-ft;  14U-9.  *  Ibid. 
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without  so  much  as  the  ftune  of  a  title)  would  ever  en- 
dure that  a  queen,  who  had  been  their  sovereign,  and 
had  reigned  so  many  years  in  such  renown,  and  policy, 
should  continue  longer  alive  than  should  make  in  their  own 
turn."  Which  same  <<knot"  appears  i^ain  in  the  play 
itself  thus :  — 

**  His  andeat  ksot  of  dangeroiiB  adTenaries.'* — Act  IIL  So*  L 
**  Grey.  A  knot  you  axe  of  damned  bloodsuckers;  *'  —  lb.  IIL  8c,  8. 

and  thus,  agaib  r  -^ 

**  Wffl  you  unknit 
Tliis  drailish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war?** 

1  Benry  IK,  Act  V.  Be  L 

Again,  he  continues,  *^  This  construction  is  no  mystery  or 
quiddity  of  law :  the  crown  is  not  a  garland  or  mere  out- 
ward ornament,  but  consists  of  preeminence  and  power ; 
and  therefore  when  the  subject  will  take  upon  him  to  give 
law  to  the  king,  and  to  make  the  sovereign  and  command- 
ing power  become  subject  and  commanded,  such  subject 
layeth  hold  of  the  crown,  and  taketh  the  sword  out  of  the 
king's  hand  ** :  — 

"  JT.  Bixk.  Subjected  thua, 

How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king?  ** 

Act  If  I,  8c  2. 


**  Bith,    What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  hia  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject? 
Thieves  are  not  judged,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them. 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  miyesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy-elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himself  not  pcesent? 


I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Sthr'd  up  by  God  thus  boldly  fbr  his  king.** 

Act  IV,  8c  1. 

*<  King  Rich.    For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
T*  nndcck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king; 
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ICake  gloij  base,  and  soverdgnty  a  slave, 
Proud  mi^esty  a  eabject,  state  a  peasant.'* 

Act  IV,  8c,  L 

"  K.  Rich.    Or  1 41  be  buried  in  the  king's  highwaj, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects*  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head. 


North.    My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you :  may  it  please  you  to  come  down  ? 

King  Rich.    Down,  down,  I  come;  like  glistering  PhsBtoo, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 
In  the  base  court  ?    Base  court,  where  kings  grow  base, 
To  oome  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court?    Comedown?    Down,  court  I  down  Sang  I** 

Act  III.  8c.  8. 

Here,  we  have,  in  Bacon,  rightful  inheritors,  apparent 
ihefiy  and  garland  or  ornament ;  and  in  the  play,  rightfid 
king,  apparent  guilt,  and  undeck  ;  an  identity  in  the  use  of 
words  particularly  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  thought, 
style,  and  manner. 

While  Essex  was  yet  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper, 
or  under  arrest,  between  October  of  1599  and  the  summer 
of  1600,  and  before  his  treasonable  plot  had  come  to  a  head, 
or  to  a  decisive  and  clear  breach  with  the  Queen,  Bacon, 
who  had  warned  him  against  aspiring  to  a  military  great- 
ness, who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  his  scheme,  and  doubt- 
less believed  his  wayward  courses  were  due  to  errors  of 
judgment  rather  than  to  any  disloyalty  at  heart,  had  ex- 
hausted all  his  wit  and  invention,  and  at  last  the  patience 
of  the  Queen,  in  his  efforts  to  palliate  the  conduct  of 
Essex,  to  assure  her  of  his  loyalty,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a 
restoration  to  her  favor ;  until,  at  length,  about  the  month 
of  September  of  that  year  (1600),  "Essex,  drawing  now 
towards  the  catastrophe,*'  says  Bacon,  "  or  last  part  of  that 
tragedy,  for  which  he  came  upon  the  stage  in  Ireland,  his 
treasons  grew  to  a  farther  ripeness,"  and  the  case  became 
desperate.  The  Queen,  remembering  the  "continual,  in- 
cessant, and  confident  speeches  and  courses  "  that  he  had 
held,  became  "utterly  alienated"  fix)m  him,  turned  her 
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back  upon  him,  and  would  scarcely  speak  to  him  for  three 
months  after,  nor  until  he  had  made  the  most  passionate 
appeal  to  her  justice  and  affection,  that  whereas  he  had  lost 
many  friends  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Essex,  he  was 
now  to  lose  her  favor  on  accoimt  of  his  friendship  and  zeal 
in  his  behalf,  and  to  find  himself  in  the  condition  of  what 
"the  Frenchmen  call  enfans  perdtis"  Whereupon  her 
Majesty  was  "  exceedingly  moved,"  and  willed  him  "  to  rest 
upon  this,  ^gratia  mea  sufficit,'"  and  "a  number  of  other 
sensible  and  tender  words  and  demonstrations,  such  as 
more  could  not  be  " ;  but,  as  touching  Essex,  "  ne  verhum 
quidem^  not  a  word  more. 

Meantime,  this  play  of  Richard  IL  has  had  a  great  run 
upon  the  stage ;  it  has  had  the  open  countenance  of  Essex 
and  his  crew,  who  have  been  constant  auditors  at  the  Globe 
and  Blackinars ;  the  public  mind  has  caught  his  drift  and 
understood  the  application  that  was  being  made  of  it ;  and 
even  the  groundlings  have  not  fiuled  to  perceive  its  bearing 
upon  Essex's  disloyal  schemes.  Hayward's  book  also  comes 
in,  with  its  express  dedication  to  Essex,  its  still  clearer  drift, 
and  its  more  palpable  treason,  to  add  to  the  general  agita- 
tion and  "  put  in  the  people's  heads  boldness  and  faction," 
and  still  more  to  inflame  the  anger  and  excite  the  alarm  of 
the  Queen.  Hayward  was  seized  and  sent  straight  to  the 
Tower,  and  some  months  afterwards  (August  4th,  1601)^ 
when  Lambard,  Keeper  of  the  Records,  waited  upon  her 
Majesty  at  the  palace,  she  exclaimed*  "I  am  Richard, 
know  you  not  that!"  And  referring  to  Essex,  she  con- 
tinued :  "  He  that  will  forget  God  will  also  forget  his  ben- 
efactors :  this  tragedy  was  played  forty  times  in  open  streets 
and  houses."'  Plainly,  this  was  the  play,  and  not  the 
book. 

Now,  it  was  late  in  the  year  1599,  and  as  Bacon  says, 
^  about  the  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,"  (that  is,  about  the 

1  Dixon'8  Story  of  Lord  Bacon's  Lifty  (London,  1862),  156. 
>  Knight*  8  Biography  of  Sfudbetpearej  411. 
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middle  of  November,)  while  Essex  wa6  under  a;  rest  at  the 
liOrd-Keeper's  house,  he  himself  having  free  access  to  her 
Majesty,  not  only  as  courtier  but  as  counsel  in  her  kgal 
business,  and  not  long  after  the  time  when  her  Miyesty  had 
dined  at  his  lodge  at  Twickenham  Park,  when,  though  pro- 
fessing not  to  be  a  poet,  he  had  prepared  a  sonnet  *^  directly 
tending  and  alluding  to  draw  on  her  Majesty's  reconcilc- 
meiit "  with  Essex,  that  he  had  the  interviews  of  which  be 
speaks  in  this  Apology  and  relates  the  anecdotes  which  fol- 
low. After*  telling  this  story  of  the  Sonnet,  he  proceeds 
thus:  — 

*^  But  I  could  never  prevail  with  her,  though  I  am  per- 
suaded she  saw  plainly  whereat  I  levelled ;  and  she  {Mainly 
had  me  in  jealousy,  that  I  was  not  hers  entirely,  but  still 
had  inward  and  deep  respect  towards  my  lord,  more  than 
stood  at  that  time  with  her  will  and  {Measure.  About  the 
same  time,  I  remember  an  answer  of  mine  in  a  matter 
which  had  some  affinity  with  my  lord's  cause,  which,  thoc^ 
it  grew  from  me,  went  after  about  in  other's  names.  For 
her  Miyesty  being  mightily  incensed  with  that  book  which 
was  dedicated  to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  being  a  story  of  the 
first  year  o£  King  Henry  IV.,  thinking  it  a  seditious  prel- 
ude to  put  into  the  people's  head  boldness  and  faction, 
said,  she  had  an  oiHni<m  that  there  was  treason  in  it,  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it  which  might 
be  drawn  within  case  of  treason  :  whereto  I  answered :  For 
treason,  surely  I  found  none ;  but  for  felony,  very  many. 
And  when  her  Majesty  hastily  asked  me,  Wherein  ?  I  told 
her  the  author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft ;  lor  he 
had  taken  most  oi  the  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and 
translated  them  into  English,  and  put  them  into  his  text." 

In  this  Apology,  Bacon  is  vindicating  himself  from  ui^ust 
aspersions  touching  his  conduct  towards  Essex,  and  he  is 
givmg  here  an  account  of  his  intercessions  with  the  Queen 
in  his  behalf;  and  this  anecdote,  as  well  as  that  which  fid- 
lows,  is  lugged  in  by  way  of  showing  his  zeal  fi)r  Essex,  and 
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they  are  for  tbe  most  part  digressions  ^  and  having  related 
tfaem,  he  returns  again  to  the  maiii  thread  of  has  subject 
After  distinctly  stating  that  the  Queen  plainly  had  himself 
in  jealousy,  that  Ike  was  not  entirely  hers,  but  stiU  had  more 
inward  and  deep  respect  towards  Essex  than  stx)od  with  her 
will  and  pleasure,  he  introduces  the  aneccbte  as  OHisisting 
in  an  answer  of  his  in  a  matter  which  had  some  affinity 
with  Essex's  cause,  which  answer  grew  from  Mmsel^  aocl 
went  afler  about  in  others'  names.  He  then  turns  upon 
Dr.  Hayward's  book  as  the  thing  which  had  mightily  in- 
censed her  Majesty;  but  that  was  not  the  only  ''matter" 
hv.  Iiad  in  mind.  That  book  went  only  in  the  name  of  Hay- 
ward  himself;  his  name  was  signed  to  the  dedication  of  it ; 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  it ;  he  confessed  himself  the 
author  of  it,  in  an  apologetical  letter ;  it  was  attributed  to 
no  one  else ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
the  author  of  it,  nor  that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to 
Bacon  and  the  Queen.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
Bacon  himself  could  have  been  suspected  of  having  written 
such  a  book  at  that  time  or  any  other.  But  considering  the 
character  of  that  book,  its  near  affinity  with  the  tragedy  of 
Richard  IT.  as  well  as  with  Essex's  cause,  and  the  per^ 
sonal  relations  of  Essex,  Bacon,  and  the  Queen,  it  becomes 
highly  probable,  if  not  quite  certain,  that  in  thus  bringing 
up  this  matter  against  Bacon's  intercession,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  was  treason  in  it,  she  either  knew,  or 
strongly  suspected,  that  Bacon  himself  was  the  author  of 
that  play,  and  meant  to  throw  it  up  at  him  in  this  manner. 
Bacon  sees  her  drift,  and  endeavors  to  parry  the  blow  with 
a  jest  This  is  further  manifest  in  the  allusion  to  the  thefi 
upon  Tacitus.  The  play,  as  we  have  seen,  was  as  notorious 
in  this  same  connection  as  Dr.  Hayward's  book ;  but  being 
a  mere  historical  drama,  written  without  any  reference  to 
Essex's  treason,  though  perverted  to  his  uses,  it  could  not 
so  well  be  laid  hold  o£  The  pky  did  grow  from  him,  and 
went  about  afterwards  in  others*  names :  Hayward's  book 
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never  went  in  any  oUier  name  but  his  own.  Bacon  himself 
also  tells  us,  in  this  same  tract,  that  ^  in  the  heat  of  all  the 
ill  news  from  Ireland "  and  the  agitations  going  on,  while 
the  Council  were  in  session  concerning  Essex,  in  November, 
1599,  ^^  there  did  fly  about  in  London  streets  and  theatres 
divers  seditious  libels,  and  Paul's  and  ordinaries  were  full 
of  bold  and  factious  discourses,"  to  the  Earl's  disadvantage; 
and  yet  the  Queen,  in  her  clemency,  only  "  thought  herself 
of  a  mean  to  right  her  own  honor,  and  yet  spare  the  Earl's 
ruin."  The  theatre  is  thus  distinctly  brought  in  for  a  share 
in  the  business. 

So  capital  a  joke  did  this  piece  of  wit  appear  to  Bacon, 
that  he  could  not  spare  to  record  it  among  his  Apothegms, 
thus:  — 

^^  58.  The  book  of  deposing  King  Richard  the  Second,  and  the  coming  in 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Haywaid,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  it,  had  much  incensed  Queen  Eliseabeth;  and 
she  asked  Mr.  Bacon,  being  of  her  learned  counsel,  Whether  there  waa  any 
treason  contained  in  it?  Mr.  Bacon  intending  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  and  to 
take  off  the  Queen*s  bitterness  with  a  merry  conceit,  answered,  *  No  Madam, 
for  treason  I  cannot  deliver  an  opinion  that  there  is  any,  bat  yery  much 
felony.*  The  Queen  apprehending  it  gladly,  asked,  How?  and  Wherein? 
Mr.  Bacon  answered,  *^  Because  he  had  stolen  many  of  his  sentences  and 
conceits  out  of  Cornelias  Tacitos." 

The  designation  here  given  to  the  book  comes  much 
nearer  to  a  correct  naming  of  the  play  than  it  does  to  the 
title  of  Dr.  Hayward's  pamphlet,  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  Doctor  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  only  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author,  and  that  he,  in  his  answer,  intended 
to  do  the  Doctor  a  pleasure,  looks  very  much  like  an 
attempt  at  a  cover,  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  curious 
in  itself.  That  Dr.  Hayward  had  translated  out  of  Tacitus 
was,  of  course,  a  mere  pretence ;  but  that  the  play  drew 
largely  upon  the  <' sentences  and  conceits  of  Cornelius 
Tacitus,"  will  be  shown  to  be  quite  certain. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter :  it  came  up  again 
upon  a  similar  occasion,  not  long  afterwards,  for  the  Apol- 
ogy proceeds  thiis :  — 
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"  And  another  time,  wfato  the  Qaeen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
his  writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more  mischievous 
author;  and  said  with  great  indignation,  That  she  would  have  him  racked 
to  produce  his  author:  I  replied;  *  Nay,  Madam,  he  is  a  doctor;  never  rack 
his  person,  but  rack  his  s^le;  let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  help 
of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue  the  story  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I 
will  undertake,  by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the  author 
or  no." 

Now,  why  this  question  of  the  authorship  of  Dr.  Hay- 
ward's  book,  when  it  was  published  imder  his  own  name, 
and  he  was  confessedly  and  notoriously  the  writer  of  it  ? 
But  of  the  author  of  this  tragedy,  though  printed  with  the 
name  of  William  Shakespeare  on  the  title-page,  there 
might  have  been  more  room  for  question  ;  and  the  racking 
of  his  person  to  produce  his  author  might  have  been  more 
suggestive  to  the  wit  of  "  Mr.  Bacon  "  than  he  was  willing 
more  openly  to  confess.  The  Queen  suspected  that  this 
matter  which  grew  from  him,  but  went  after  about  in  others* 
names,  here  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Hayward's  book  (it  not 
being  his  intention  to  state  more  expressly  what  that  ^^  mat- 
ter "  was),  had  some  more  mischievous  author  than  even  Dr. 
Hayward ;  and  who,  then,  was  it  ?  certainly,  not  Essex,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  for  she  doubtless  knew  very  well 
that  he  had  employed  the  pen  of  Francis  Bacon  in  all 
lengthy  papers  which  he  had  had  occasion  to  write ;  and 
perhaps  she  thought,  or  intended  to  insinuate,  if  not  that  it 
came  from  the  same  source  as  the  play  itself,  at  least  that 
it  was  countenanced  by  a  patronage  equally  mischievous  as 
that  which  had  encouraged  the  play ;  and  this  threat,  that 
she  would  have  the  ostensible  writer  racked  to  produce 
the  real  author,  looks  very  much  like  a  home  thrust  at 
Bacon  himself.  Again,  he  averts  the  blow  with  a  jest ;  and 
a  very  curious  jest  it  was.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
play  had  been  printed  in  1598  under  the  name  of  William 
Shakespeare,  and  that  the  story  of  it,  the  history  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  had  already  been  continued  in  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  "  Henry  IV.**  (the  deposition 
of  Richard  and  the  usurpation  of  Henry  occurring  in  the 
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middle  of  the  play  of  Richard  11.)  and  in  the  "Henry 
y^**  which  last  must  have  been  then  (in  1599)  actually  in 
hand,  or  but  lately  finished ;  for  the  following  lines  of  the 
fifth  chorus  would  seem  to  have  been  written  before  tiie 
return  of  Essex  from  Ireland,  in  September  of  that  year : — 

**  Chor,    As  by  a  lower  but  loving  likelihood, 
Were  now  the  General  of  our  graciooB  Empress 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  oomi^g, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peacefhl  city  quit 
Towelcomehim."— .^Lct  V.  Chorus. 

And  the  dancer  in  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  the 
** Henry  IV."  is  made  to  say,  "our  humble  author  mil  con- 
tinue the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry 
with  the  fair  Katherine  of  France  " ;  and  in  the  concluding 
chorus  of  the  "  Henry  V.,"  the  writer  addresses  himself  to 
the  audience  in  these  words :  — 

^^Ckor.    Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen, 
Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  stoiy  " ;  — 

that  is  to  say,  the  story  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  whidi 
began  with  the  "  Richard  11."  — 

*'  Containing  the  dq>06mg  of  a  king.** 

In  Vke  manner,  the  Prince  Hal  of  liie  "  Henry  IV.'*  is  pre- 
dicted in  the  «  Richard  H.,"  m  the  "unthrifty  son*'  of 
Bolingbroke,  thus :  — 

**  BoL    Inquh^  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  these,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers; 
While  he,  young  wanton  and  effeminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew.*'  ^Aet  V.  8c  8. 

But  in  these  subsequent  pieces,  instead  of  the  aspiring 
Henry  Bolingbroke  usurping  a  throne,  deposing  an  anointed 
king,  cherishing  rebellion,  putting  in  the  people's  head 
boldness  and  Action,  and  furnishing  a  dangerous  example, 
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*^too  fitting"  to  tliese  times,  of  a  tragedy  whick  may  lie 
transferred  from  tiie  stage  to  tbe  itete,  we  have  now  the 
facetious  Sir  John  only  treasonably  corrupting  the  true 
prince;  and  at  length  the  ^&t  knight"  and  his  author 
have  so  grown  into  favor  with  the  offended  Queen,  that,  as 
the  traditions  say,  she  had  herself  comnianded  the  story  to 
be  continued  in  another  piece;  which  was  done  in  tliis 
same  year  1599-1600,  in  the  "Meny  Wives  of  Windsor." 
And  if  this  tradition  can  be  relied  on,  it  may  give  still 
further  pmnt  to  the  wit  of  Bacon's  answer.  This  sugges- 
tion, that  the  reputed  author  should  be  required  to  continue 
the  story,  and  that  he  would  himself  undertake  to  judge, 
by  collating  the  styles,  whether  he  were  the  author  or  no, 
may  possibly  be  understood  to  apply  to  Dr.  Hayward's  his- 
tory ;  but  it  would  therein  lose  the  best  part  of  the  wit : 
certainly  no  one  was  better  prepared  than  himself  to  judge, 
by  the  styles,  of  the  identity  of  the  authorship,  if  it  were 
the  play  which  he  had  in  his  mind.  And  upon  this  hint, 
we  also  may  undertake  to  judge,  by  collating  the  styles, 
whether  or  no  he  were  the  author  of  these  plays. 

Nor  was  this  all.  But  when  the  infomud  inquiry  came 
on,  before  the  Lords  Ck>mmissioners,  in  the  summer  of  1 600, 
Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  desired  to  be  spared  from 
taking  any  part  in  it  as  Queen's  Ck>unsel,  out  of  consider- 
ation of  his  personal  obligations  to  his  former  patron  and 
^end.  But  the  Queen  would  listen  to  no  excuse,  and  his 
request  was  peremptorily  refosed.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Queen's  object  in  this  inquiry  was,  to  vindicate  her 
own  course  and  the  honor  of  the  crown,  without  subjecting 
Essex  to  the  dangers  of  a  formal  trial  for  high  treason,  and 
tiiac  her  intention  then  was  to  check  and  reprove  him,  but 
not  to  ruin  his  fortunes.  Bacon  made  up  his  mind  at  once 
to  meet  the  issue  thus  intentionally  forced  upon  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  show  to  her,  as  he  says,  that  he  "^  knew  the 
degrees  of  duties " ;  that  he  could  discharge  the  highest 
duty  of  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  against  all  obligations 
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of  private  frien^hip  towards  an  erring  fnend ;  whereiii, 
says  Fuller,  very  justly,  "  he  was  not  the  worse  friend  for 
being  the  better  subject" ;  ^  and  that  if  he  must  renounce 
either,  it  should  be  Essex,  rather  than  the  Queen,  who  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  personally,  perhaps,  the  better  friend 
of  the  two  to  him :  — well  knowing,  doubtless,  that  conduct 
is  oftentimes  explained  equally  well  by  the  basest  as  by  the 
loftiest  motives,  and  that  the  latter  are  generally  the  most 
difficult  of  appreciation.  The  next  thing  he  heard  was,  that 
the  Lords,  in  making  distribution  of  the  parts,  had  assigned 
to  him,  "by  the  conclusion  binding  upon  the  Queen's 
pleasure  directly,  nolens  volens"  that  part  of  the  charges 
which  related  to  this  same  "  seditious  prelude  " ;  at  which 
he  was  very  much  annoyed.  And  they  determined,  he  says, 
"  that  I  should  set  forth  some  undutiftil  carriage  of  my  lord, 
in  giving  occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet, 
as  it  was  termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him,  which  was 
the  book  before-mentioned  of  King  Henry  IV.  Where- 
upon I  replied  to  that  allotment,  and  said  to  dieir  Lordships, 
that  it  was  an  old  matter,  and  had  no  manner  of  coherence 
with  the  rest  of  the  charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland,  and 
thereupon  that  I  having  been  wronged  by  bruits  before, 
this  would  expose  me  to  them  more ;  and  it  would  be  said 
I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own  tales."  What  bruits  ?  What 
tales  ?  The  Lords,  evidently  relishing  the  joke,  insisted  that 
this  part  was  fittest  for  him,  as  ^  all  the  rest  was  matter  of 
charge  and  accusation,"  but  this  only  "matter  of  caveai 
and  admonition  : "  wherewith  he  was  but  "  little  satisfied," 
as  he  adds,  "  because  I  knew  well  a  man  were  better  to 
be  charged  with  some  faults,  than  admonished  of  some 
others."  Evidently,  here  was  an  admonition  which  he  did 
not  like,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  took  it  as  personal  to  him- 
self. Nevertheless  he  did  actually  swallow  this  pill ;  for 
we  learn  from  other  history  that  on  the  hearing  before  the 
Lords  Commissioners  "  the  second  part  of  Master  Bacon's 

1  Worthits  qf  England,  II.  423. 
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aocusadoii  was,  that  a  certain  dangerous  seditious  pamphlet 
was  of  late  put  forth  into  print  concerning  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  indeed  the  end  of 
mchard  the  Second,  and  that  my  lord  of  Essex,  who  thought 
fit  to  be  patron  of  that  book,  after  the  book  had  been  out  a 
week,  wrote  a  cold  formal  letter  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
to  call  it  in  again,  knowing  belike  that  forbidden  things  are 
most  sought  after."  ^ 

As  to  what  these  ^bruits'*  were,  some  light  may  be 
gained  from  certain  letters  ^  which  were  written  about  the 
month  of  December  1599.  Bacon  himself  informs  us  in 
the  Apology  that  he  had  several  times  dissuaded  the  Queen 
from  taking  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  against 
Essex,  in  consequence  of  which  her  Majesty's  '^  face  and 
manner "  had  not  been  ^  so  clear  and  open "  to  him  as 
before,  and  when  he  happened  one  day  to  be  absent  from 
the  Star  Chamber,  there  was  ^  a  deep  silence  "  from  her  to 
him ;  and,  it  seems,  he  addresses  a  letter  to  her,  in  which 
he  entreated  her  Majesty  ''  not  to  impute  his  absence  to 
any  weakness  of  mind  or  unworthiness,"  and  complains  that 
all  the  world  was  against  him,  and  diat  his  "  life  had  been 
threatened  and  his  name  libelled."  He  also  writes  letters 
to  Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  which  he  defends 
himself  against  certain  &lse  aspersions  touching  his  con- 
duct towards  Essex,  and  says,  "  There  is  shaped  a  tale  in 
London's  forge,"  that  he  had  delivered  opinion  to  the  Queen 
that  Essex's  cause  came  within  case  of  prtemunire  and  high 
treason;  and  he  denounces  these  reports  as  '^ libels  and 
lies,",  having  their  <'  root  in  some  light-headed  envy  at  his 
accesses,"  and  suggests  that "  these  courses  and  bruits  hurt 
Essex  more  than  all."  No  doubt  these  were  the  "  bruits," 
which  had  been  raised  against  him  before;  but  there  is 
nowhere  allusion  to  any  tales,  of  which  it  could  be  said  he 
gave  in  evidence  his  own,  unless  it  were  this  same  ^  matter." 

1  Morrison's  Itinerary,  World  XVI.  (Mont),  Note  4c  Part  U. 
s  Utters  and  Life,  hy  Spedding,  n.  160-3. 
17 
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And  80,  as  he  had  been  wronged  before  bj  these  bralCiy 
ibis  party  now,  would  expose  him  gtill  more  to  ^  Ubels  and 
lies'*  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  woidd  also  be  said  he  gate 
in  evidence  his  own  tales  I 

Urns  we  see  how  E^ssez  had  been  compelled  to  disolafim 
this  dedication ;  and  Bacon  was  now  made  to  swallow  his 
part  in  that  business  (whatever  it  was)  by  an  express  con- 
clusion of  the  Queen's  pleasure.  His  first  objection  to  tte 
allotment  is,  that  thb  part  of  the  charge  was  an  *  old 
matter.**  But  this  dedicatk>n  was  not  so  vet7  old  a  matter, 
not  older  than  die  matters  of  Ireland,  h&iag  scarcely  a  yeut 
old ;  but  the  play  was  somewhat  older,  and  he  might  very 
wdl  urge  that  tlds  tragedy  had  nothing  to  do  with  Eases'^ 
treason  in  Ireland,  which  was  of  later  date  than  the  play. 
There  had  been  bruits  to  his  prejudice  before,  and  tfais 
^ old  matter"  would  expose  him  to  them  still  more, and  it 
would  be  said  he  gave  in  evidence  his  own  tales  I  As  to 
these  tales  and  this  ^  matter"  Which  grew  dt>m  himself  he 
still  preferred  to  go  about  in  others'  names.  According  to 
Mr.  Tobie  Matthew,  it  had  been  just  so  with  the  most  pi^ 
digious  wit  in  all  England,  whose  name  was  Francis  Bacon, 
though  known  by  another.  And  as  some  further  proof  that 
this  play  Of  Richard  II.  made  an  equal  figure  with  Hay- 
ward's  book  in  all  these  trouUes  and  in  the  puUic  mind, 
and  was  precisely  that  very  same  ^old  matter,"  and  none 
other,  we  may  take  Bacon's  own  construction  (wherein  the 
old  matter  becomes  the  old  play)  from  his  account  of  the 
trial  of  Merrick^  which  runs  thus :  ^^ 

<<The  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merrick,  witii  a 
great  number  of  odiers,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  tiit 
action,  had  procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of 
deposing  King  Richard  the  Second ;  neither  was  it  casual, 
but  a  play  bespoken  by  Merrick,  and  not  so  only,  but  when 
it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old, 
and  they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would 
come  to  see  it,  there  was  forty  shillings  extraordinaiy  given 
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to  play,  and  bo,  thereupon,  jdayed  it  w«g.  So  earnest  wa« 
he  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  the  s^bt  of  that  tra^pedy,  which 
he  thougM  soon  after  his  lordship  should  bring  from  the 
stage  to  the  state,  but  that  God  turned  it  upon  their  qwq 


Again,  this  account  of  the  tragedy  of  Bichard  II.  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  bdbiviour  of  the  Queen  towards 
Bacon  (and  Essex)  in  the  matter  of  his  promotion.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  name  of  Essex  had  been  used  publicly  in 
connection  with  the  adb^nes  of  the  Jesuits  as  early  as  ld94» 
Bacon  was  avowedly  the  confidential  counsellor  and  a 
kaown  adherent  of  Essex  and  his  party.  Essex's  counten- 
anoe  of  this  play  and  of  Hay  ward's  book  hod  been  viewed 
by  her  in  the  light  of  undutifol  carriage  toward  his  sov- 
ereign ;  and  when  an  opportunity  occurred,  it  was  made  a 
ground  of  formal  accusation  against  him.  The  unfortunate 
aubsidy  speech  may  not  have  been  the  only  objection  to 
Baeon's  advancement  He  had  never  actually  repented  of 
that  error,  but  rather  justified  his  course ;  an  ofifence  which 
might  easily  be  pardoned  and  forgotten.  It  had  been  so 
fiu*  overlooked  that  she  had  continued  to  employ  him  in  her 
i^al  business,  tiiough  without  a  regular  appointment  as 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  she  had  rewarded  his  services  with 
various  gifts  and  grants,  and  bestowed  upon  him  many 
marks  of  her  favor.  But  this  matter  of  a  persistent  ad- 
herence to  the  fortunes  of  Essex,  even  in  his  wayward 
courses,  while  these  machinations  were  abroad  using  his 
name  and  his  title  from  Edward  IIL  in  a  way  tibat  tended  to 
her  dethronement,  being  an  afiair  of  high  political  import 
as  w^  as  personal  to  herself,  was  neither  to  be  counte- 
nanced nor  for^gotten,  though  it  might  be  endured.  It  was 
plain  to  the  actors  themaelves,  in  the  repeated  e^its  made 
for  his  advancement,  during  these  years,  that  some  secret 
and  inexplicable  quirk  had  got  possession  of  her  mind :  she 
held  fast  to  the  Cecils  and  resisted  all  solicitations  in  his 
I  B6Btartmm  rftke  Tytatonqf  Robert  Earl  qfEttttt,  Worki{¥UhA.)  861. 
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behal£  During  her  whole  reign,  her  mind  had  been  dis- 
turbed with  anxieties  about  her  title  to  the  throne.  The 
several  successive  conspiracies  of  Campion,  Throckmorton, 
and  Parry  and  Babington,  down  to  the  beheading  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  1587,  had  been  contrived  and  suppressed; 
and  still,  in  1594,  Parsons  and  Inglefield  were  at  work. 
Essex,  though  a  kinsman  and  favorite,  was  a  great  noble 
and  the  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  which  it  was  not  safe  to 
allow  to  become  too  powerful.  Her  latest  days  were  dis- 
quieted by  doubts  of  her  own  ministers ;  and  it  need  not 
appear  surprising  that  she  was  unwiUing  to  place  Essex's 
confidential  adviser  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State,  nor  that  an  apprehension  so  secret  and 
profound  should  not  appear  on  the  surface  of  things.  So, 
when  the  question  of  the  Solicitorship  came  up^  she  was 
in  no  haste  ^  in  determining  of  the  place,"  as  we  learn  from 
the  Letters.  She  answered  Essex  that  ^  Bacon  had  a  great 
wit  and  much  learning,  but  that  in  law  he  could  show  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  knowledge,  and  was  not  deep  " ;  and 
that  had  to  be  taken  for  an  answer.  It  was  not  always  the 
jealousy  of  the  Cecils  that  stood  in  his  way ;  both  Lord 
Burghley  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  now  urged  his  suit  It  was 
laid  to  Lord-Keeper  Puckering ;  but  the  Queen  was  **  never 
peremptory  but  to  my  lord  of  Essex."  When  Essex  was 
"  passionate"  for  him,  she  was  ^^  passionate  against  him " ; 
and  bid  Essex  ^  go  to  bed,  if  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else."  She  said  to  Essex,  ^  she  showed  her  mislike  to  the 
suit"  as  well  as  he  ^ his  affection  for  it";  and  that  ^if 
there  were  to  be  a  yielding,  it  was  fitter  to  be  "  of  his  side. 
Did  she  fear  that  he  would  put  in  the  people's  head  bold- 
ness and  &ction,  with  his  seditious  preludes?  Did  she 
know  that  Essex  was  even  aspiring  to  her  crown,  or,  at 
least,  looking  to  be  her  successor  ? 

**  And  jovL  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cheriih  rebellion,  and  aie  rebels  all."  —  iSte^  //.,  Act  IL  Be.  a. 

So,  the  honorable  offender  in  the  ^  Timon  "  had  been  known 
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—  ''to  commit  ontnges, 
And  cheiish  facdons; " 

as  Bacon  says  of  M.  Fortius  Cato,  that  ^  he  had  a  bitter 
tongue,  and  loved  to  cherish  factions." 

He  writes  to  his  brother  Anthony :  "  This  is  Essex,  and 
she  is  more  angry  with  him  than  with  me.  ...  My  conceit 
is,  that  I  am  the  least  part  of  my  own  matter ;  ...  for  I 
know  her  Majesty's  nature,  that  she  neither  careth  though 
the  whole  surname  of  Bacons  travelled,  nor  the  Cecils 
neither."  And  he  adds,  ^  But  what  the  secret  of  it  is, 
oculus  aquila  non  penetravit.^  The  secret  of  it,  or  at  least 
one  rational  explanation  of  it,  and  that  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  eagle  eye,  would  seem  to  be  clearly  revealed 
in  course  of  the  progress  of  this  Essex  drama.  In  the  very 
next  act  of  it,  now  in  1599-1600,  Essex's  schemes  are 
brought  to  a  head  and  final  issue.  Bacon  is  forced  de- 
cisively and  once  for  all  to  choose  between  him  and  her : 
he  cannot  serve  two  masters.  In  the  next  act,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  prosecute  his  old  friend  and  patron,  no  excuse 
admitted,  on  that  particular  part  of  the  charge  which  related 
to  those  ^  factious  and  seditious  preludes  which  had  been 
flying  about  the  streets  and  theatres  of  London,"  and  which, 
had  a  near  affinity  with  Essex's  cause,  including  that  tragedy, 
-which  had  been  ^  played  forty  times  in  London  streets  and 
houses,"  —  that  very  "  matter  "  which  grew  from  him,  "  and 
went  after  about  in  others'  names."  And  in  the  last 
act,  her  Majesty's  learned  counsel  adduces  as  proof  of. 
treason  against  Merrick,  late  ^  Commander  over  Essex's 
House,"  that  he  had  specially  procured  the  play  of  Richard 
n.  to  be  enacted  before  Essex's  men,  thinking  his  lordship 
was  about  to  bring  that  tragedy  from  the  stage  to  the  state, 
even  at  the  risk  of  giving  in  evidence  his  own  tales ! 

After  this  significant  hint  fit>m  Bacon  himself,  that  whole 
^  sentences  and  conceits  "  had  been  transferred  from  Tac- 
itus into  the  play,  it  should  be  expected,  if  this  interpreta- 
tion be  correct,  that  some  traces  of  them  would  be  found  in 
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it ;  and  herein  we  have  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  tiie 
truth  of  the  supposition.  Tacitus  was  a  favorite  author 
with  Bacon.  Much  of  the  brevity  and  neatness  of  tlie 
style  of  both  Bacon  and  the  plays  may  be  due,  in  scHne  de- 
gree, to  the  model  of  Tacitus.  ^  Of  all  stories,''  says  he, 
^  I  tliink  Tacitus  siropiy  the  best"  And  in  the  speech  on 
the  King's  Messages  (1609),  he  alludes  to  Tacitus's  ac- 
count of  Nerva  and  Nero,  in  these  words :  — 

'^  If  the  kill's  sovereignty  receive  diimnutaon,  or  any  de- 
gree of  contempt, we  shall  be  a  meteor,  or  ^ear^ 

pus  impBffsdl  mi$tumy'  which  kind  of  bo^es  come  speedily 
to  confusion  and  dissolution.  And  herein  it  is  our  happi- 
ness, that  we  may  make  the  same  judgment  of  the  king, 
which  Tadtus  made  ai  Nerva :  ^  Divm  Nerva  res  dim  dts- 
soctainles  miscuit,  imperium  et  ItbertcUem.'  Nerva  did  tem- 
per things  that  before  were  thought  incompatible,  or  insoci- 
able,  sovereignty  and  liberty."  And  again,  in  the  Advance- 
ment :  ''  What  was  the  cause  of  Nero's  fall  or  overthrow  ? 
Apollonius  answered  again:  Nero  could  tune  the  harp 
well;  but  in  government  he  always  either  wound  up  the 
pins  too  high,  and  strained  the  strings  too  far ;  or  let  them 
down  too  low,  and  slackened  the  strings  too  much. 

{*»  laffo.    [Agide,]    O I  you  are  well  tim*d  now; 
But  I'll  Mt  down  tbe  pegs  Uiat  make  this  music." 

(ML,AciJLac,l.J 

Here  we  see  the  difiln^nce  between  regular  and  able 
princes,  and  irregular  and  incapable,  Nerva  and  Nero.  The 
one  tempers  and  mingles  the  sovereignty  with  the  libertf 
of  the  subject  wisely ;  and  the  odier  dodi  interchange  it, 
and  vaiy  it  imequally  and  absurdly."  In  Tadtus  we  find 
these  words :  ^  Nerva  Cmsar  res  dim  dissociabiles  miscueri^ 
Principaium  etc  Uhertatem  "  ;  and  again :  "  Sed  imperatunts 
€s  kcminitnu^  qtd  nee  Mam  servitmtem  pati  possuMty  nee  tetam 
Uhertatem**'  ^  And  the  same  ideas  and  imagery  are  dearly 
discernible  in  (he  Mowing  passages  from  the  ^ay  :-^ 

1  Tac  Hisi,  I.  IS. 
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^  K.  JiicL    For  I  have  giveo  here  my  soul's  MKoseut;, 
T  Qndeck  tbe  pompous  body  of  t^  ki«g; 
Make  glory  base,  and  soYereii^tjr  a  slave, 
Pioud  Majesty  a  suttject,  state  a  peasant**'  -r4ot  IV.  Se,h 

'*  Which  BO  TooB'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drums." 

Act  I.  8c,  ^, 

**  North.    His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument" 

Ad  IL  5c.  1. 

'*  Norf,    And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  pore, 
Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tyne  the  harmony."  —  4<>^  /.  Sc.  8. 

'*  K,  Rich.    This  music  mads  me:  let  it  sound  no  more, 
Fcur  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  thehr  wits, 
|n  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad." 

4c^  V.  Sc  6. 

Wherewith  the  following  sentences  from  Tacitus  concern- 
ing Nero  and  his  devotion  to  music  and  the  harp  (cithera)^ 
may  also  be  compered :  — r 

"  Yetus  ilH  cum  erat,  ourriculo  quadrigarum  Snsistere ;  nee  minus  ftedum 
studium,  cithera  ludicum  in  modum  canere,  cum  coenaret;  quid  Regibus 
et  antiquis  Dneibus  factitatiun  memorabat"  —  TVic.  Ann.  XIV.  14. 

**  Ingreditur  theatrum,  cum  cithern  legere  obtemperans."  —  lb.  XVI.  4. 

"Postremo  ipse  scenam  incedit,  multa  cura  tentans  citheram." — lb, 
XIV.  16. 

**  Quia  est  Nero  cithera,  ita  Plso  tragico  omatu,  canebiit"  ^Ib.  XV.  39* 

In  the  letter  of  '^  Advice  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland  on  his 
Travels,**  written  for  Essex  in  1596,  the  same  year  with 
this  play,  there  are  some  expressions  which  may  remind 
the  reader  of  the  character  of  Richard,  and  also  of  certain 
lines  of  the  play :  — 

**  But  if  there  be  not  in  nature  some  partner  to  this  active  (ttrength,  it 
can  sever  be  obtained  by  any  industry ;  for  the  virtues  which  are  proper 
unto  it  are  liberality  or  magnilioence,  and  fortitude  or  magnanimity;  and 
some  are  by  nature  so  covetous  or  cowardly,  as  it  is  as  much  in  vain  to  se^ 
to  enlarge  or  inflame  their  minds  as  to  go  about  to  plough  the  rocks. 

[**  And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 

Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbor's  swords." 

Act  /.  So.  8.] 
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Clearness  of  judgment  makes  men  liberali  for  it  teacheth  men  to  < 
of  the  goods  of  fortune  not  for  themselves,  for  so  they  are  but  jailors  to  them, 
bat  for  their  use,  for  so  they  are  lords  over  them;  and  it  makes  as  to  know 
that  it  is  beatiut  dare,  quetm  aecipere,  the  one  being  a  badge  of  sovereigntr, 

the  other  of  subjection The  observation  of  proportion  or  likeness 

between  one  person  or  one  thing  and  another  makes  nothing  without  ez' 
ample,  nor  nothing  new:  and  although  exampla  iliutirani,  non  probamt, 
examples  may  make  things  plain  that  are  proved,  but  prove  not  themselves; 
yet,  when  circumstances  agree,  and  proportion  i$  kept,  that  which  is  probable 
in  one  case  is  probable  in  a  thousand,  and  that  which  is  reason  once  h 
reason  ever**:  — 

**  Why  should  we  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keq)  law  and  form  and  due  proportion, 
Shewing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate?  ** 

ActllLBcL 

The  judgment  of  Apollonius  (an  author  much  cited  by 

Bacon)  upon  the  cause  of  Nero's  fall,  ^  that  he  could  tune 

the  harp  well,"  .but,  in  government,  **  wound  up  the  pins 

too  high,"  or  "  let  them  down  too  low,"  that  is,  "  knew 

no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony,"  was  an  anecdote  that  had 

been  impressed  upon  Bacon's  mind ;  and  this  imagery,  de- 

rived  from  the  tuning  of  instruments,  and  from  the  harp, 

as  well  as  the  ideas,  must  have  gone  by  the  same  road  into 

the  play.     Bacon  could  not  have  derived  these  stories  from 

the  play,  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  probability  that 

Shakespeare  could  have  been  familiar,  at  once,  with  the 

writings  of  Tacitus  and  these  sayings  of  Apollonius ;  and 

it  is  certain  he  could  have  borrowed  nothing  for  this  play 

fix)m  the   Speech,  or  frt)m  the  Advancement    And  the 

same  imagery  shows  itself  again  in  the  De  AugmentUy  thus : 

"^  This  variable  and  subtle  composition  and  structure  of  man*s  body  has 
made  it  as  a  musical  instrument  of  much  and  exquisite  workmanship,  which 
is  easily  put  out  of  tune.  And  therefore  the  poets  did  well  to  conjoin  music 
and  medicine  in  Apollo ;  because  the  genius  of  both  these  arts  is  almost  the 
same ;  for  the  office  of  the  physician  is  but  to  know  how  to  stretch  and  tune 
the  harp  of  man's  body,  that  the  harmony  may  be  without  all  harshness  or 
discord."! 

Again  he  writes : 

**  And  in  music,  I  ever  loved  easy  airs,  that  go  ftiU  all  the  parts  together; 
and  not  these  strange  points  of  accord  and  discord.*' 

!  Spedding*s  Tran,  of  ike  De  Aug.,  Worki  (Boston),  IX.,  85. 
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Ck>mpare,  again,  these  "  conceits  "  from  Tacitus  with  the 
lines  cited  from  the  play,  as  follows :  — 

"Pneter  multiplices  rerum  hamananun  casus,  coelo  terroque  prodigia 
et  fulminarum  monitus  et  fUtararum  pnesagia,  leeta,  tristia,  ambigua,  man- 
ifesta.^  ....  Prodigia, ....  vis  folgarum,  ....  sidus  cometes,  sanguine, 
....  vitnlns  cui  caput  in  crure  esset.^  Vidisse  civium  moestos  vultus.' 
Nero,  ....  rumor  ipso  tempore,  flagrantis  urbis,  inesse  cum  domesticam 
scenam  et  cecinisse  Trojanum  exddium.^  Finis  Neronis,  ....  evulgato 
Imperii  arcano,  posse  Piincipem  alibi,  quam  Romae  fieri."  ^ 

"  QqjL    'T  is  thought  the  King  is  dead :  we  will  not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd. 
And  meteors  Aright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  Earth, 
And  lean>look'd  prophets  whisper  fearftil  change: 
Bich  men  look  sad,  and  rufiians  dance  and  leap: 

These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  Kings. 

BdL    Ah,  Richard,  with  the  eyee  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament."  —  Act  IL  Sc,  4. 

The  identity  of  the  ideas  and  imagery  here  is  so  clear 
and  palpable  as  to  need  no  comment  Some  trace  may 
also  be  observed  in  these  lines  of  the  author's  reading  of 
Holinshed's  history  of  Richard  IE.,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  "  in  this  year  (1399),  in  a  manner  throughout  all  the 
realme  of  England,  old  baie-trees  withered,  and  afterwards, 
contrarie  to  all  men's  thinking,  grew  greene  againe,  a 
strange  sight,  and  supposed  to  impart  some  unknown 
event  '^ ;  *  but  Holinshed  makes  no  mention  of  meteors, 
the  fixed  stars  of  heaven,  the  pale-faced  moon,  prophets 
whispering  fearful  change,  rich  men  lookmg  sad,  the  un- 
strung viol  and  the  harp,  nor  ruffians  dancing  and  leaping : 
these  come  from  Tacitus. 

So,  also,  Bacon  says  in  the  Essay  of  Seditions  and 
Troubles:  — 

"When  discords,  and  quarrels,  and  factions,  are  carried  openly  and 
•ndadously,  it  is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  government  is  lost;  for  the 

1  Tac  Hist.  I.  8.       2  Tac  Ann,  XH.  47.       »  Ih,  XV.  36. 

«  75.  XV.  89.  »  Toe,  BiaL  I.  4.    *  «  Chnm,ofEng.n,W^ 
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aoCioiis  of  the  greatest  persons  in  a  government  ought  to  he  as  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  under  primum  mobile  (according  to  the  old  opinion;, 
which  is  that  eveiy  of  them  is  carried  swiftly  by  the  highest  motion,  and 
•oftlly  in  theur  own  motion;  and  therefore,  when  great  ones  in  their  own 
particular  motion  move  violently,  and,  as  Tacitus  exprosseth  it  well,  *  Mke- 
rim  quam  vt  imptra$Uhtm  memim$$eiUj*  it  is  a  sign  tlie  oibs  are  oat  of 
frame." 

**  K.  Bmry,  Will  you  again  nnknit 

This  churlish  knot  of  all  abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light, 
And  be  no  more  an  eichal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times?  " 

lHe$^  IV,,  Act  F.  fl«.l. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Essay  first  appeared  in 
the  edition  of  1625,  and  of  course  William  ShakeQ>eare 
could  never  have  borrowed  anything  from  it  for  these  plays, 
otherwise  than  as  they  came  through  the  mind  of  Bacon 
himself  This  Essay,  like  many  others  of  them,  is  full  of 
quotations  from  Tacitus,  and  the  ideas,  imagery,  and  very 
language  of  the  Essay  may  be  distinctly  recognized  by  a 
careful  reader  throughout  the  play.  When  the  sentences 
and  conceits  are  wrenched  from  their  contexts,  the  resem- 
blances are  less  striking ;  but  a  few  instances  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  there  is  ample  groimd  for  this  asser- 
tion:— 

"  Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  State,  when  they  are  frequent 
and  open ;  and  in  the  like  sort  ftJse  news  often  running  up  and  down,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  State,  and  hastily  embraced,  are  among  the  signs  of 
troubles.** 

"  Act  m.  Sc  ^^Duke  <tf  Yorti  Garcbm. 

"  Queen.  Bat  stay,  hero  corns  the  gardeoen: 

Let 's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees.. — 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They  Ml  talk  of  State ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change.    Woe  is  forerun  with  woe." 

**  Shepherds  of  people  had  need  to  know  the  calendars  and  tempests  b 
State,  which  are  commonly  greatest  when  things  grow  to  equality:  **  — 

**Gar(L    Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fost-growing  sprays, 
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That  \oo)l  too  lofty  in  our  comD^nwealA : 
All  most  be  even  in  oar  government  — 

1  Sent    Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion, 
Shewing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  searwallM  garden,  the  whole  knd, 
IsfhUof  weedsV" 

The  talk  of  the  gardeners  then  goes  on  about  Richard's 
"  disordered  spring"  and  those  "weeds,"  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, Bushy,  Green,  that  he  had  suffered  to  grow  up  in  his 
untrimmed  garden,  and  Bolingbroke,  who  had  "  seized  the 
wastefiil  king,"  ending  thus :  — 

"  1  Sent.    What !  think  jou  then,  the  King  shall  be  depos'd  ? 

GartL    Depress'd  he  is  already;  and  deposed, 
*Ti8donbt,hewi'llbe.'* 

'*  For  high  conceits  do  oome  streaming  into  the  imaginations  of  base  per- 
•008 ;  espedallj  when  they  are  drank  with  news  and  talk  of  the  people/* 

Biitory  of  Henry  VI L 

^  Qfteen,    O,  I  am  pres8*d  to  death; throngh  want  of  speaking! 

IComingfortpanL 
Thou,  old  Adam*8  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 
How  dafes  thy  harsh,  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  sqggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man? 
Why  do*st  thou  say  King  Richard  is  depos'd? 
Dar^st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall?    Say,  where,  when,  and  bow, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill-tidings  ?    Speak,  thou  wretch." 

'^Also,  as  Machiavel  noteth,  when  princes  tiiat  ought  to  be  eommon 
parents,  make  themselves  as  a  party,  and  lean  to  one  side,  it  is  as  a  boat 
that  is  overthrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  side.** 

**Gard,    Pardon  me,  madam:  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  these  news,  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Sachard,  he  ie  m  the  mighty  hcM 
Of  Bolingbroke:  their  fortunen  both  are  weighed: 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolmgbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down." 

**  So  when  any  of  the  four  pillarB  of  government  are  mainly  shaken,  or 
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wetkened,  (wfaidi  are  religion,  justice,  ooonflel,  and  tnaffore,)  man  had  need 
to  praj  for  £ur  weather: "  — 

"JS:.  Rich.  Away, 

From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  &ir  day."  —  Ad  J I  J,  Be  S. 

^  We  '11  make  fool  weather  with  despised  tears.'* —Jo^  ///.  Sc  8. 

^  The  causes  and  motions  of  seditions  are  innovation  in  religion,  taxes, 
alterations  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  of  privileges,  general  oppreasioii, 
advancement  of  unworthy  persons,  factions  grown  desperate: "  — 

^ North,    Now,  afore  God,  't  is  shame  such  wrongs  are  borne 
In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  King  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 

By  flatterers. 

Ro99.    The  Commons  hath  he  fill'd  with  grievons  taxes. 
And  lost  their  hearts :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Wit    And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what. 


Rou,    The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in  fium. 

WiL    The  King's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  num. 

North,    Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over  him. 

Ro$t,    He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 
His  burthenons  taxations  notwithstanding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  Duke."  —Act  II,  Be.  V 

^BoL    I  see  old  Gaunt  alive:  0,  then,  my  fother. 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A  wand'ring  vagabond,  my  rights  and  royalties 
FInck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 

To  upstart  unthrifts? 

My  Other's  goods  are  all  distrain'd  and  sold; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?    I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law :  attornies  are  denied  me, 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  fVee  descent 


WiL    Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great** 

Act IL  Bet. 

*^BoL    If  not,  I  *11  use  the  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen: 
The  which,  how  fkr  off  from  the  mind  of  BoUngbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  f^h  green  lap  of  fidr  King  Richard's  land. 
My  stoopmg  duty  tenderly  shall  Aow."— Act  11 L  Be,  8. 
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''And  as  there  are  certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swelling  of 
leas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in  states:  **  — 

*'  This  lowering  tempest  of  jour  home-bred  hate."  —  Act  /.  8c.  8. 

^^Awn.  How  brooks  your  grace  the  air, 

After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ?  "-^Act  III.  8c,  2. 

"  For  it  is  true  that  every  vapour,  or  fume,  doth  not  torn  into  a  storm,  so 
it  is  nevertheless  tme,  that  storms,  thoagfa  they  blow  over  divers  times, 
may  come  at  last:  '*  — 

^*8crocp.    Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears, 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,— "        .       .       .       Ad  TIL  8c.  2, 

"5a/.    Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest. " —  Act  11.  8c*  ^ 

^  North.    But  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Tet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm."  —  Ad  II.  8c.  1. 
"  Die  etiam  csbcos  instare  tumultus 
SsBpe  monet,  fraudesque  operta  tumescere  bella."  —  Kstay  xv. 

"  Were  it,  that  before  such  great  things,  men's  hearts  of  a  secret  instinct 
of  nature  misgive  them ;  as  the  sea  without  wind  swelleth  of  himself  before 
a  tempest" —HoUnshed's  History  of  Richard  in.,  Vol.  HI.,  379. 

"  3  CU.    Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it  so. 
By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boist'rous  storm." 

Richard  III.,  Act  II.  8c.  3. 

"'  For  when  the  authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an  accessary  to  a  cause, 
and  that  tiiere  be  other  bands  that  tie  faster  than  the  band  of  sovereignty, 
kings  begin  to  be  put  almost  out  of  possession : "  — 

"  Queen.    I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Whfle  fabe  hope  lingers  in  extremity."  —  Act  II.  8c.  9. 

"-Pitt.  — there  is  my  bond  of  faith 

To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction."  —  Act  IV.  8c.  1. 

"Certainly,  the  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  and  entertainment  of 
hopes,  and  carrying  men  fifom  hopes  to  hopes,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes 
against  the  poison  of  discontents;  and  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment and  proceeding,  when  it  can  hold  men's  hearts  by  hopes,  when  it 
cannot  by  satisfaction;  and  when  it  can  handle  things  in  such  manner  as  no 
svil  shall  appear  so  peremptory  but  that  it  hath  some  outlet  of  hope : "  — 
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**K,  lUek,  What  comfort  hare  we  avw? 

Bj  Heaven,  I  *1]  hate  him  everia8ti]igl7 
That  hidB  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  Castle;  there  I  '11  pine  awaj; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge;  and  let  'em  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  I  have  none."  -^Ad  III,  Be.  a. 

**To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discontentments  to  evapotata 
(so  it  be  without  too  great  insolency  or  bravery),  is  a  safe  way.  For  be 
that  tometh  the  hnmon  back,  and  maketh  the  wonnd  bleed  inwanb 
endangereth  malign  ulcers  and  pemicioos  imposthamations: "  — 

"jr.  Sick.    For  that  oar  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soU'd 
With  aiat  dear  blood  which  it  hath  ibster'd, 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 

Of  dvil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbour's  swords: " — Act  /.  5e.  S. 
**AMm.    You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot?  "—  Act  IV.  Be,  1. 

**  OoukL    And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 
Fan  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  amas'd  pernicious  enemy."  —  Act  I.  Be.  3. 

**  This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace, 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shews  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies."  —  Hamkt,  Ad  IV.  8c.  4. 
**  I  understand  a  fit  head  to  be  one  that  hath  greatness  and  reputation :  ** « 
**  GamU.    Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land, 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick."  —  Act  IL  Be,  1. 

^Nor.    The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation."  —  Act  I.  8c.  1. 
*'For  I  see  sometimes  the  profounder  sort  of  wita,  in  KanHimg  aoiBe  pw- 
ticular  argument,  will  now  and  then  draw  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  tha  weD 
fbr  their  present  use ;  but  the  spring-head  thereof  seemeth  to  me  not  to  have 
been  visited."  —  Adv.  of  Learning^  II. 

*^B6L    That  all  the  tieasons  for  these  eighteen  yetrt 
Complotted  and  oontrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch'd  ftom  fidse  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  firing." 

AdLBc-L 
"JT.  Rich,    Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another; 
Hie  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  Aill  of  water: 
That  backet  down,  and  ftill  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  giief,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high.** 

AetlVBc-L 
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'*  Sorely  prinoM  had  need  in  tender  mttten  and  ticUiah  tSmea  to  beware 
what  thej  saj,  espedallj  in  these  short  speeches,  which  fly  abroad  like 
darts,  and  are  Uiought  to  be  shot  out  of  their  secret  intentions:  **  — 

**K.  Rich,    And  darts  his  light  throngh  every  guilty  hole." 

Act  III,  ac  S. 

'*  Tofh,    While  all  tongues  cried,  >-^  *  God  save  ttiee,  Bolingbroke  I  * 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windovs  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  olcr^ 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage."  —  Act  V,  Sc,  2, 

**  Such  men  in  other  men's  calamitiee,  are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  ever 
on  the  loading  part;  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked  Lazaros*  sores,  but 
like  flies  that  are  still  buzsing  upon  everything  that  is  raw."  --  Etiay,  xiii. 

**jr.  Miah,    O)  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  I "  —  Ad  TIL  8c,  2. 

These  passages  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  word  uutrument  is  much 
used  by  both  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  in  a  metaphorical 
way,  and  peculiarly  in  the  Latin  sense  of  Tacitus ;  as  for 

instance,  we  have,  in  Tacitus,  "^  mathematicas, peegi- 

mum  Principalis  mcUrimonii  instrumentum^  and  ^  iU  haberet 
instrumerUa  servitutis  et  Reges^^  and  ^sed  sola  instrumenta 
vitiorum  "  /  and  in  the  plays, "  the  instruments  of  darkness," 
**  the  mortal  instruments,"  "  a  serving  man  and  instrument," 
and  "•  that  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world " ;  and,  in 
Bacon,  ^  the  wicked  instruments  only  of  other  men's  malice," 
and  ^  the  actors  and  instruments,"  "  the  oi^ns  and  instru- 
ments," "  the  fittest  instrument  to  do  good  to  the  state,"  and 
"  practised  by  subtile  instruments  to  draw  them  on,"  and 
"  but  as  a  divine  instniment,  though  a  mortal  man."  And 
the  favorite  metaphor  of  both  Bacon  and  the  plays,  derived 
from  instruments  of  music  and  the  tuning  of  instruments, 
appears  in  the  Advancement,  thus :  — 

^  Being  at  some  pause  looking  back  hito  that  I  have  passed  through,  this 
writing  seemeth  to  me,  '  n  fwmqttam  faUit  imagOy  as  £Eur  as  a  man  can 
judge  of  his  own  work,  not  much  better  than  the  noise,  or  sound,  which 
musicians  make,  while  they  are  tuning  their  instruments,  which  is  nothmg 
pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards:  so 
have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the  muses,  tliat  tli^y  may 
play  that  have  better  hands : "  — 
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^  His  tongue  is  now  a  stringlen  inBtroment"  —  Rith.  IL 

It  is  true,  the  author  of  this  play,  in  the  historical  part, 

very  closely  followed  the  history  of  Holinshed ;  as  for  one 

instance,  in  Holinshed,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  turning  to 

Sir  John  Bushie,  says,  ^*  not  the  King's  faithful  commons 

require  this,  but  thou,jpd  what  thou  art  I  know";  and  in 

the  "  Richard  IL,"  it  appears  thus :  — 

^^Norf,    No  Bolingbroke:  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life, 
And  I  from  Heaven  baniah'd,  as  from  hence  I 
Bat  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know."  —  ^oe  /.  5c  S. 

So  Holinshed  speaks  of  Richard  lamenting  his  miserable 
state,  "  when  now  it  was  too  late : "  — 

"  One  daj  too  late,  I  fear,  mj  noble  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  Earth."  — >  Act  IlL  8c,  1. 

But  the  parallel  ideas,  expressions,  and  allusions  in  these 
writings  of  Bacon,  as  well  as  that  particular  allusion  to  the 
Salic  law,  in  the  Apothegms,  in  reference  to  which  the 
speech  in  the  "  Henry  V."  is  almost  literally  versified  out 
of  Holinshed,  with  a  like  allusion  to  the  book  of  Num- 
bers and  to  the  French  gloss  as  in  the  Apoth^ms,  not 
to  mention  many  other  similar  instances,  would  seem  to 
furnish  pretty  satisfactory  evidence  that  Holinshed  was 
transferred  to  the  play,  through  the  mind  of  Francis  Bacon 
and  not  of  William  Shakespeare.  Indeed,  the  critical 
reader,  who  shall  diligently  compare  the  entire  play  with 
the  writings  of  Bacon  and  Tacitus,  can  scarcely  fail  to  dis- 
cover translations  and  similitudes  enough,  not  only  to  justify 
the  expectation  of  traces  in  it  of  the  ^'  sentences  and  con- 
ceits of  Cornelius  Tacitus,"  but  to  convince  him  of  the  fact, 
that  they  passed  into  the  play  through  the  limbec  of  Bacon's 
brain. 
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§  2.   THE  HENBT  VIIL 

The  tragedy  of  Henry  VUI.  has  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  the  year  1602, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  concerning  it,  nor  any  certain 
trace  of  its  existence,  before  it  was  produced  in  great 
splendor  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1613, 
when  the  theatre  took  fire,  during  the  performance,  and 
was  burned  down.  Ben  Jonson  appears  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  bringing  out  the  play  ;  and  some  have  enter- 
tained the  opinion,  on  internal  evidence  merely,  that  the 
prologue  and  the  lines  in  compliment  to  King  James  were 
written  by  him  and  added  to  the  old  play,  at  this  time. 
But  there  is  no  good  ground  for  this  supposition :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  play  was  entirely 
a  new  one,  as  Mr.  White  believes,  and  that  the  speech  of 
Cranmer  in  praise  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  as  well  as  the 
scenes  in  which  Anne  Bullen,  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  is 
introduced  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  was  intended 
to  be  a  special  compliment  to  the  King.  It  was  never 
entered,  nor  printed,  until  it  appeared  in  the  Folio  of  1623. 
It  is  true,  however,  that,  in  the  year  1602,  the  kingdom  was 
agitated  on  the  subject  of  abuses  of  the  King's  prerogative 
in  the  matter  of  taxes,  and  that  there  were  loud  complaints 
of  oppressive  exactions.  The  subject  was  debated  in  Par- 
liament, and  a  petition  of  grievances  was  sent  up  to  the 
King  by  the  Commons.  Bacon  presented  it,  and  made  his 
speech  to  the  King  touching  purveyors  ;  in  which  allusion 
is  made  to  the  fact,  that  similar  grievances  had  existed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  who  had  made  "  some  laws  or 
law  against  this  kind  of  ofienders."  And  in  this  play,  the 
author  makes  Queen  Katherine  present  to  King  Henry  a 
like  petition  of  grievances.  A  comparison  of  this  speech 
with  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  will  scarcely  leave 
room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  critical  reader,  that 
both  proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  Observe  these  pas- 
sages, in  particular :  — 
18 
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**  Whcfein  H  maj  pleaM  your  majMty  to  ronohstfe  xne  leayo,  tint,  to  »( 
Ibrth  onto  joxl  the  dntUul  and  respective  carriage  of  our  prooeedingi  mat 
tb»  rabfltance  of  ovr  petition  "  :  — 

^  a  M:aih.  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  yoa  wOttld  lore  youtBolf,  and  in  that  lov« 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour^  nor 
The  digni^  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

'JT.  Een.  Lady  nune,  pMXseed.'^ 

"  ^or  there  is  no  grievance  so  sensible,  and  so  bitter  unto  the  common 

■abject,  as  this  whereof  we  now  speak The  commissions  they  brin^ 

down  are  against  the  law,  and  because  they  know  so  much  they  will  net 
show  them.  ....  For  all  these  grievances  are  committed  in  your  wat^etHg^t 
name.** 

^  Q.  KaA.    t  am  solicited  not  by  a  few, 

And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  suljeets 

Are -in  great  grievance.    There  have  been  oommisiiooft 

Sent  down  among  'em,  which  have  flaw*d  the  heart 

Of  all  their  loyalties:  wherein,  although, 

My  good  Lofd  Cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 

Most  bitteriy  on  yon,  as  putter-on 

Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  King  our  master, 

Whose  honour  Heaven  shield  from  soil,  even  he  escapee  not 

Language  unmanneriy;  yea,  such  which  breaks 

The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almoet  appears 

In  loud  rebellion.** 

**  For  instead  of  takers  they  become  taxers.  *  .  .  »  I  do  set  apart  then 

oommodities,  wool,  wool-fels,  and  leather, because  the  custom  iqiea 

them  is  anHqua  ooftuma  :**  —  [*' their  spinners,  carders,  fullers,  weaver^** 

"  Ntftf,  Not  almost  ipp4lM; 

It  doth  appear;  for  upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  *longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who,"  -^ 


K*  Bm.  Taxation! 

Wherein?  and  what  taxation?   My  Lord  Cardinal, 
Ton  that  are  blamed  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ?  ** 

*<  Again,  they  nse  a  strange  and  unjust  exaction,  hi  caoshig  the  subjeds 
10  pay  {Midage  of  their  own  debia,  due  from  your  majeaty  tmto  them.'* 

**  Q.  KoA These  e^uu^tions, 

Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  ai% 
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Mort  t»e8til«Mt  to  Uie  hfttikg;  Md,  ibo  betr  thMn, 
Tlie  back  is  Micrifioe  to  tli«  load.  .  .  . 

K,He9i,  ,  StiUexactionl 

The  nature  of  it?    In  itliat  kind,  let  *s  knoir, 
Is  this  exaction?*' 

**  Bf  la:ir  they  ought  to  show  their  oomnMoti,  and  the  fimn  of  oommi*- 
rioB  IS  hy  law  set  down.'' 

**  F<x>  the  second  point,  most  giacioos  sovereign,  tonching  the  qnaati^ 
whidi  they  take,  &r  above  that  which  is  answered  by  your  majeflty^s  use; 
they  are  the  Mdy  mnlttt^ien  in  the  wodd;  they  have  the  art  of  niiltSplica- 
Cioa.  For  it  is  true,  that  there  is  no  pound  profit,  which  nedomdeth  to  yovr 
miyesty  in  this  course,  but  indoceth  and  begetteth  three  pounds  damage 
upon  your  sul^ects,  besides  this  discontent." 

^  d  KatL    ....    The  snbjects'  grief 
Cknaes  through  oonmissions,  which  compel  (torn  ««& 
The  sixth  pait  of  his  substance,  to  he  levied 
Without  delay;  and  the  pretence  ibr  thid 
isnam'd— your  wars  in  France.    This  makes  bold  taonlliBS 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  odd  hearts  freeae 
Allegiance  in  them.    •    .    .    • 

K.  Sen.  Have  you  a  ptieoedent 

Of  this  oommisaon  ?    I  believe  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws. 
And  stkk  them  in  our  will.    Sixth  part  of  ea6h? 
A  tremUfaig  contribution !    Why,  we  take 
i^ottk  ev«ry  1M^  lop,  bark,  and  part  o*  th*  tittiber; 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  A  root,  thus  haek*d. 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.    To  every  county 
WMfe  tUs  Is  qnestioB^d,  send  our  letters  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
Tbe  Ibfoe  of  this^oommisslon.** 

**  Agahi,  they  take  trees,  which  by  Uw  they  eannot  do;  tSabir  trees, 
which  are  the  beauty,  countenance,  and  shelter  of  men's  heuaes.  .  .  .  And 
if  a  gentleman  be  too  hard  for  them,  while  he  is  at  home,  they  will  watch 
their  time,  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  servant  remaining,  and  put  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  ever  the  master  can  stop  it  *' :  — 

**  We  set  the  axe  to  thy  nsoiping  root*^  —8  Hen,  VI^  Act  IL  8c.  8. 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  1604,  and  it  is  Bot  impos- 
sible that  WiUiam  Shakespeare  may  have  known  some- 
thing about  these  exactions  and  complaints,  llie  resem- 
blances are  not  those  of  plagiarism,  or  direct  imitation: 
they  are  rather  such  as  would  naturally  ootme  ^m  the 
same  mind,  on  a  kindred  sulijeGt,  in  wntings  so  Afferent  in 
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kind,  and  at  some  distance  of  time  apart  At  the  same 
time,  the  marks  of  the  lawyer's  hand  are  almost  as  yisible 
in  the  play  as  in  the  speech,  and  the  style  and  language 
are  exceedingly  alike  in  both. 

In  like  manner,  a  comparison  of  Bacon's  Discourse  in 
Praise  of  the  Queen  with  Cranmer's  speeph  in  compliment 
to  King  James,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  will  render  it 
next  to  certain  that  the  speech  came  from  the  same  source 
as  the  Discourse  itself.  Some  sentences  may  be  introduced, 
also,  from  other  speeches  and  writings  of  nearly  the  same 
date,  and  also,  some  passages  from  the  Sonnets,  as  follows :  — 

**  Whose  impenal  virtues  contend  with  the  excellences  of  her  person ;  both 
virtaes  contend  with  her  fortune,  and  both  virtue  and  fortune  contend  with 
her  fiune.  .  .  .  The  other  benefits  of  her  politic,  dement,  and  gradoos 
government  towards  the  subjects  are  without  number;  the  state  of  justioe 
good,  .  .  the  security  of  peace  greater  than  can  be  described  by  that  verse:  — 

Tutus  bos  etinim  mra  perambulat: 
Nutrit  mra  Ceres,  almaque  Faustitas: 
Or  that  other, — 

Condit  quisque  diem  collibus  in  sois. 
The  opulency  of  the  peace  such  as,  —  ...  These  virtues  and  perfections, 
with  so  great  felicity,  have  made  her  the  honour  of  her  times,  the  admiiatioa 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  excellences  of  her  person  do  make  so  sweet  a  won- 
der." .  .  . 

["  The  perfection  of  your  majesty's  learning,  which  as  a  phoenix  may  call 
whole  vollies  of  wits  to  follow  you."    (Eling  James,  in  the  AdoanctmenL)] 
"  That  she  hath  been  as  a  star  of  most  fortunate  influence  upon  the  age 
vrherein  she  hath  shined." 
[*'  The  ancient  fable  of  Atlas  tiut  stood  fbLed.^—AehJ] 

"  Cran,  All  princely  graces. 

That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her:  —  .... 

Grood  grows  with  her. 
In  her  da3rs  eveiy  man  shall  eat  in  saiety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants;  and  sing 
The  merry  ways  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood.  ' 
Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her:  but  as  when 
The  Urd  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phosnix, 
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Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir, 

As  great  in  admiration  as  herself, 

So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 

(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  dond  of  darkness) 

Who  Arom  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  hononr 

Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fiune  as  she  was, 

And  so  stand  fix'd": 

["  And  bum  the  long-liv'd  i)h(Bniz  in  her  blood."  —  Sonnet  xix.] 

"  A  pirince  whom  we  hold  and  behold  as  an  excellent  pattern  and  example 
to  imitate  in  many  her  royal  virtues.' '  —  ProclamaUon* 

«'She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shail  succeed.*' 

["  For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men."  —  Sotmti  xix.] 

^  I  see  your  miyesty  is  a  star  that  hath  benevolent  aspect  and  grmdouB 
influence  upon  all  things  that  tend  to  a  general  good:  — 

Astmm  quo  segetes  gauderent  frugibus,  et  quo 
Duceret  apricis  in  collibns  nva  colorem. 

This  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men's  bread  and  wine,  which  are 
the  characters  of  temporal  blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope,  by 
God's  holy  providence,  will  be  ripened  by  Cssar's  star."  —  Letter  to  King, 

*'  And  maintain  eveiy  several  estate  in  a  happy  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion."—Proc. 

[Solomon's]  '*  natural  history  of  all  verdure  from  the  mountain  cedar  to 
the  moss  upon  the  wall."  — Ado. 

*'  The  sappy  cedars  tall  like  stately  towers." —PsaZm. 

"  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror, 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  iniant, 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him: 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations:  he  shall  flourish, 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him." 

\^  And  when  fh)m  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which  being 
dead  many  years,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly 
grow;  then  shall  Posthnmus  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and 
flourish  in  peace  and  plenty."  —  C^mi.,  Act  V,  Sc  4.] 

"  Time  is  her  best  commander,  which  never  brought  fbrth  such  a  prince. 
....  No  praise  of  magnanimity,  nor  of  love,  nor  of  knowledge,  can  inter- 
cept her  praise." 
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I: *Kot  marble,  nor  the  giMed  i 
Of  princes,  shall  oatlive  this  poweiM  rhj9M$ 
But  yon  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contaafti 
XhaB  nnawept  stone  besmear'd  with  sluttish  tiooi. 

*Oabil  death  and  all  obUrioos  anndty 
Shall  you  pace  forth;  your  praise  shall  tad  nam, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom.**  —  Soimei  hr.] 
**  Tea,  both  roses,  white  and  red,  do  as  well  flourish  in  her  noUBty  as  in 
her  beauty.'*  .  .  . 

"  For  the  beauty  and  many  g^races  of  her  presence,**  — 

** that  wfaidil  did  reserve  fbr  a  garland  of  her  honour/*—  .... 

— **  as  he  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  such  a  Queen-** 
r*  So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophesies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring; 
And  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing: 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise.**  —  Soimei  eri.] 
"  Beauty  and  honour  in*her  are  so  mingled.** — Act  IL  8c  S. 
Farther,  that  the  author  had  a  special  Intent  to  make 
this  play  acceptable  to  King  James,  is  also  evident  in  the 
studiously  complimentary  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Anne  Bidlen  in  the  several  passages  in  which  she  is  brought 
upon  the  scene ;  as  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  maskers 
habited  like  shepherds :  — 

^^K.Htn.    The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch*d.   O,  beauty  t 
*Till  now  I  sever  knew  thee.    .... 
....    My  Lord  Chamberiain, 
Pry*thee  come  hither.    What  fair  lady  *s  that? 

Cham,    An*t  please  your  Grace,  Sir  Thomas  BnIleB*s  danghter,— 
The  Viscount  Rochford, — one  of  her  Highness*  women. 

K,  .£fem    By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one.  •*-  Sweethaait, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 
And  not  to  kiss  you.**  —  Act  L  8c,  4. 

And  again,  thus,  after  he  has  made  her  his  queen : 

<*2(?afit    Heaven  bless  thee!  [£ooft%  on  <le  Quwr. 

Thou  hast  the  sweetest  fuce  I  ever  look*d  on.  — 
Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel : 
Our  King  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more  and  richer  when  he  strains  that  la4y : 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience.**  —  Act  IV,  Sc  1. 
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The  Story  of  the  maskers  habited  like  shepherds  is  taken 
•from  Holinshed,  whose  accomit  is  pretty  closely  followed 
in  the  play,  but  with  the  very  notable  exception,  that  in 
Holinshed  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  Anne  Bullen, 
while  in  the  play,  she  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scene ;  and  in  all  these  passages,  her  beauty  and  honor  are 
the  subject  of  particular  remark,  very  much  after  the  style 
of  Bacon  when  speaking  of  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  in  the 
Felicities,  thus:  — 

^  Now  to  pM8  to  the  excellences  of  her  person:  the  view  of  them  wholly, 
and  not  severallv,  do  make  so  sweet  a  wonder,  as  I  fear  to  divide  them. 
Again  nobility  extracted  out  of  the  royal  and  virtuous  line  of  the  kings  of 
England;  yea,  both  roses,  white  and  red,  do  as  well  flourish  in  her  nobility 
as  in  her  beauty.  .  .  For  the  beauty  and  many  graces  of  her  presence,  what 
colours  are  fine  enough  for  such  a  portraiture  ?  *' 

**  To  speak  of  her  fortune,  that  which  I  did  reserve  fbr  a  garland  of  her 
honour;  and  that  is,  that  she  liveth  a  virgin,  and  hath  no  children:  so  it  is 
that  which  maketh  all  her  other  virtues  and  acts  more  sacred,  more  august, 
more  divine.'* 

*'  As  for  her  memory,  it  hath  gotten  such  life  in  the  mouths  and  hearts  of 
men,  as  that  envy  being  put  out  by  her  death,  and  lier  &me  lighted,  I  can- 
not say  whether  the  felicity  of  her  lifb,  or  the  felicity  of  her  memoiy  be  the 
greater." 

**  Another  principal  thing  I  cast  into  Queen  £lizabeth*s  felicity,  was  the 
time  and  period  of  her  reign ;  not  only  fbr  that  it  was  long,  but  because  it 
fell  in  that  season  of  her  life,  which  was  most  active  and  fittest  fbr  the  sway- 
ing of  a  sceptre,  fbr  she  was  fully  five  and  twenty  years  old  (at  which  age 
the  civil  law  ft^eth  fVom  a  curator)  when  she  came  to  the  crown,  and  reigned 
Ijp  the  seventieth  year  of  her  life;  so  that  she  never  sufiered  the  detriments 
of  pupilage  and  check  of  an  overawing  power,  or  the  inconveniences  of  an 
impotent  and  unwieldy  old  age ;  and  old  age  is  not  without  a  competent 
portion  of  miseries,  even  to  private  men;  but  to  kings,  besides  the  common 
burden  of  years,  it  brings  for  the  most  part  a  declining  in  the  estates  they 
govern,  and  a  conclusion  of  their  lives  without  honour,  .  .  .  Contrariwise, 
Queen  Elizabeth^s  fortune  was  so  constant  and  deeply  rooted,  that  no  disas- 
ter in  any  of  her  dominions  accompanied  her  indeed  declining  but  still  able 
years." 

And  very  like  is  the  tone  of  the  conclusion  of  Cranmer's 
prophetic  speech :  — 

**  K,  JTenry.  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

0*011.    She  shaU  be,  to  the  happineee  of  England, 
An  aged  princess;  many  daji  shall  see  her, 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it 
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Would  I  had  known  no  more !  bat  she  most  dSe,  — 
She  most,  the  samts  must  have  her:  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lOy  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her.** 

Ad  V.  8c  I. 

Another  instance  may  be  added  here  of  those  numerous 

resemblances  in    thought  and  word,  which,  though  not 

amounting  in  themselves  to  any  absolute  certainty  of  prooC 

yet  strike  the  mind,  as  it  were,  like  the  sound  of  a  voice 

from  the  world  of  spirits.     In  the  History  of  Henry  VII., 

Bacon  speaks  of  Queen  Katherine  thus :  — 

**  And  the  lady  Katherine  herself  (a  sad  and  religious  woman),  long  after, 
when  King  Henry  the  Eighth  his  resolution  of  a  divorce  irom  her  was  first 
made  known  to  her,  used  some  words,  that  she  had  not  offended,  but  it  was 
a  judgment  of  God,  for  that  her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood; 
meaning  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick."  ^ 

And  thus  she  is  represented  in  the  play :  — 

"  Q.  Kath.  Alas,  sir, 

In  what  have  I  offended  you?  •  .  •  • 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate: 

. Thou  art,  alone 

(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 

Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, 

Obe3dng  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 

Sovereign  and  pious  else,  woidd  speak  thee  out,) 

The  queen  of  earthly  queens."  ....  Act  II,  Sc.  4. 

"  Q.  Kath.   Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  soul  grows  sad  with  tiouUei: 
Sing,  and  disperse  them,  if  thou  canst.  Leave  working." — Act  IIL  8c  1. 

**  K,  Hen,  V  th'  progress  of  the  business, 

Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite; 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 
'    Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager, 

Sometime  our  brother's  wife 

First,  methought, 

I  stood  not  in  the, smile  of  heaven ;  who  had 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb, 
If  it  conceived  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to  H  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead;  for  her  male  issue 

i  ITorib  (Boston),  Xn.  808. 
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Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  air'd  them.    Hence  I  took  a  thought, 
This  was  a  judgment  on  me;  that  my  kingdom, 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o*  th*  world,  should  not 
Be  gladded  in  't  by  me."— Jc<  11,  8c,  4. 

This  last  circumstance  of  the  judgment  of  God  is  men- 
tioned by  Holinshed ;  but  inasmuch  as  other  particulars, 
and  among  them,  the  fact  of  Katherine  being  a  "saint- 
like," "  pious,"  and  "  sad  "  woman,  or  "  a  sad  and  religious 
woman,"  are  not  noticed  in  Holinshed,  there  is  the  more 
reason  to  infer,  what  the  whole  style  and  manner  would 
seem  fully  to  warrant,  that  it  was  Bacon,  rather  than  an- 
other, who  built  upon  that  author.  Neither  could  Shake- 
speare have  had  any  help  from  the  History  of  Henry  VII., 
nor  from  the  Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  were  not 
published  until  after  the  play  appeared. 

Whether  or  not  the  appearance  of  this  play  had  any 
bearing  upon  the  expected  vacancy  in  the  Attomey-Gen- 
eraFs.  place,  is  only  matter  of  probability ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  during  the  preceding  year.  Bacon  had  written  several 
letters  to  the  King,  plaintively  urging  that  he  had  served 
"  above  a  prenticehood,"  now  "  full  seven  years  "  in  "  one 
of  the  painfullest  places "  in  the  kingdom  (that  of  Solici- 
tor), and  entreating  his  majesty's  "royal  promise  to  suc- 
ceed," if  he  lived,  "  unto  the  other  place."  And  he  said,  "  I 
did  conceive  your  majesty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind  of 
dullness,  or  want  of  &ith,  than  modesty,  if  I  should  not 
come  with  my  pitcher  to  Jacob's  well  as  others  do  " :  like 
the  fault  of  Cordelia,  it  might  be  deemed  "  a  tardiness  in 
nature."  He  went  so  far  as  to  suggest,  that  "  since  God 
had  brought  his  own  years  to  fifty-two,  it  were  better  for 
him,  otherwise,  then,  while  he  had  "some  little  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,"  to  give  over  the  course  he  was  in,  and 
"  make  proof  to  do  his  majesty  some  honor  by  his  pen " ; 
and  the  boon  prayed  for  had  been  granted  "  on  the  word 
j£  a  king."  As  the  play  was  not  printed  imdl  1623,  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  ascertain  with  positive  certainty, 
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whether  anything,  or  how  much,  may  have  been  added  to 
it,  after  the  date  of  its  first  appearance.  Some  critics  have 
observed  such  differences  in  the  style  and  versification  of 
different  parts  of  it  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  were  all 
the  work  of  the  same  author.  But  in  this  matter  of  versi- 
fication, it  may  be  well  to  remember  Bacon's  remark,  that 
^^  some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every  syl- 
lable is  measured ;  how  can  a  man  comprehend  great  mat- 
ters, that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  small  observa- 
tions ?  "  ^  And  his  remarks  on  verse,  generally,  in  the  De 
AugmentU,  may  justly  claim  attention  in  any  criticism  of 
the  verse  of  Shakespeare  :  — 

*'  The  Micients  used  hexameter  for  histories  and  eulogies;  elegiac  ftr  oom- 
plaints;  iambic  for  inveotives;  lyric  for  odes  and  hynms.  Nor  have  the 
modem  poets  been  wanting  in  this  wisdom,  so  fiu:  as  their  own  languages 
are  concerned.  The  fault  has  been,  that  some  of  them,  oat  of  too  much 
ceal  for  antiqui^,  hare  tried  to  train  the  modem  languages  into  the  ancient 
measures  (hexameter,  elegiac,  saphic,  etc.);  measures  incompatible  with  the 
stmctures  of  the  languages  themselves,  and  no  less  offensive  to  the  ear.  In 
these  things  the  judgment  of  the  sense  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  precepts  of 
art, — as  Uie  poet  says,  — 

CoenflB  toeula  nortnB 
tfallem  oonTiria  qoam  plaouisae  ooeii. 

And  it  is  not  art,  but  abuse  of  art,  when,  instead  of  periecdng  nature,  it 
perverts  it." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  play  received  some 
considerable  additions  and  emendations  fit)m  the  matured 
experience  of  the  master's  hand,  after  his  own  ftdl  finom 
power,  when  he  had  bidden  &rewell  to  all  his  ^greatness," — 
when  he  had  '^  done  with  such  vanities "  as  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  had  found,  at  last,  *'  the  blessedness  of  being 
little."  At  least,  this  celebrated  speech  of  Wolsey  to  Crom- 
well is  not  to  be  found  in  Holinshed,  from  whose  history  the 
matter  of  the  play  is  chiefly  taken,  and  much  of  it  merely 
turned  into  verse :  it  has  been  remarked,  too,  that  a  certain 
twang  of  pulpit  eloquence  is  audible  in  it;  and  truly 
enough,  if  it  be  understood  that  the  preacher  was  this 

I  Essay,  Ui. 
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tame  high  priest  of  Natnre,  Justice,  and  Truth,  on  whom 
the  wall  had  fiJlen,  though  not  the  greatest  sinner  in 
Israel,  and  who  now  confessed  Imnself  to  have  been  ^  hum- 
bled as  a  Christian,  but  not  dejected  as  a  worldling  " :  — 

**  Say,  Wolaey,  that  once  trod  the  wayt  of  gloiy. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honoor. 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wrack,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sore  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it 
Maik  bat  my  ftll,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  chai^  thee,  fling  away  ambition: 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  't? 
hove  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee. 
Corniption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  sflenoe  envious  tongues :  be  just  and  fear  not 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  oouBtry*8, 
Thy  God's,  and  Truth's:  then,  if  thou  fidl'st,  0  Cromwell  I 
Thou  £dl*st  a  blessed  martjrr.'*  —  Ad  IIL  8c.  2. 

And  this  conclusion  sounds  very  much  like  the  Essay  on 
Truth:  — 

"  Certainly,  H  is  heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  char- 
itj,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  Truth." 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  most  pot^tive  and  indubitable  fiict, 
that  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1621,  whether  he  were  then  . 
engaged  upon  a  revision  of  these  plays  or  not,  he  writes  a 
letter  to  the  King,  from  his  retreat  at  Gorhambury,  to  which 
he  appends  a  remarkable  postscript,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Uie  similarity  of  his  own  case  to  that  of  the  fidlen 
Cardinal  in  the  play  had  very  forcibly  come  to  his  mind ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  struggling  with  his  own  con- 
science to  avert  the  parallel,  thus :  — 

**  Cardinal  Wobey  said  that  if  he  had  pleased  Ood  as  he  pleased  the  Ung 
he  had  not  been  ruined.  My  conscience  saith  bo  such  thing;  for  I  know 
not  but  in  serving  you,  I  served  God  in  one.  But  it  may  be  if  I  had  pleased 
God,  as  I  had  pleased  you,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me.**  ^ 

The  play  reads  thus :  — * 
1  LttUr to Oe  Kmg.Worh (Hoot), XIL  4U;  Workt  (PhOad.), m.  188. 
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•*  WoL  O  CromweU,  Cromwell  1 

Hod  I  bat  serv'd  my  God  with  tuOf  the  seal 
I  serv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies." — Act  HI.  8c.  2. 

It  is  barely  possible,  here,  that  Bacon  may  have  remem- 
bered Shakespeare's  play,  though  it  had  never  been  printed, 
or  that  William  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Bacon,  may  have 
followed  the  same  historical  account  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
Holinshed,  Hall,  or  Stowe ;  but  in  the  brevity  and  peculiar 
turn  of  the  expression,  and  in  the  use  of  the  verb  to  have 
and  the  word  but,  the  manner  of  Bacon  may  be  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  play.  Again,  Bacon  uses  the  expression 
"  if  he  hctd  pleased  God  as  he  pleased  the  King  he  had  not 
been  ruined,"  The  word  ruined  is  not  in  Holinshed,  but 
it  appears  in  the  preceding  line  of  the  play :  — 
*'  Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  rain*d  me." 

It  is  evident  that  Holinshed  had  been  consulted,  and  that 
his  account  had,  in  general,  been  followed  in  the  play ;  but 
it  is  also  clear,  that  some  other  author,  probably  Cavendish, 
from  whom  all  the  later  historians  drew  their  materials,  had 
also  been  consulted.  Cavendish's  ^Life  and  Death  of 
Thomas  Woolsey,"  written  prior  to  1557,  remained  in  MSS. 
until  1641 ;  ^  but  copies  of  it  had  been  deposited  in  various 
libraries  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  Hall  and 
Holinshed  drew  from  the  !&(SS.,  and  John  Stowe  had  bor- 
rowed a  copy.  The  story  of  Anne  Bullen  must  have  been 
derived  from  Cavendish,  or  from  some  other  copier  than 
Holinshed ;  but  the  play  varies  considerably  from  Caven- 
dish, in  the  scenes  concerning  Anne  Bullen ;  as  for  instance, 
in  the  scene  of  the  maskers,  Wolsey  makes  a  mistake  and 
selects  Sir  Edward  Neville  for  the  king,  while  in  the  play, 
he  makes  a  good  hit,  and  finds  the  king.  It  is  certain 
that  Bacon's  studies  for  his  Histories  began  at  an  early 
date,  and  must  have  made  him  familiar  with  these  histo- 
rians ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  quite  certain,  that  he 

1  HarUian  M%$c,^  Y.  128. 
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would  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  one  of  the  MSS.  copies 
of  Cavendish.  Holinshed's  statement  of  this  saying  of  the 
dying  Cardinal,  drawn  from  Cavendish,  is  as.  follows :  -^ 

**  Sir,  (qaoth  he,)  I  tarrie  but  the  pleasure  of  God  to  render  up  my  poore 
soule  into  his  hands.  I  see  the  matter,  how  it  is  framed :  but  if  I  had  served 
God  as  diligentlie  as  I  have  doone  the  King,  he  would  not  have  given  me 
over  in  my  greie  haires :  but  it  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  the 
diligent  pains  and  studie  that  I  have  had  to  do  him  service,  not  regarding 
my  service  to  God,  but  onlie  to  satisfie  his  pleasure."  ^ 

The  word  pleased  is  not  used,  nor  is  anything  said,  in  the 
play,  about  ihe  king's  "  pleasure : "  while  in  the  letter  of 
Bacon,  pleased  is  the  leading  word.  This  shows  that  Bacon 
wrote  rather  from  his  remembrance  of  Holinshed  than  of 
the  play.  At  the  same  time,  the  word  served  is  also  used 
by  Bacon  as  in  Holinshed,  and  it  is  made  the  leading  word 
in  the  play,  as  more  suitable  than  pleased  for  the  few  lines 
of  verse  which  were  required.  And  this  tends  strongly  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  saying  passed  into  the  play  through 
the  mind  of  Bacon.  Furthermore,  this  word  please  is 
much  in  use,  in  the  same  manner,  both  in  Bacon  and  the 
plays ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  Julius  Caesar,  thus :  — 

"Ca»g,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that;  but  I  am  sure,  Cssar  fell 
down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  dap  him  and  hiss  him,  according 
M  he  pleased  and  displeased  them,  as  they  used  to  do  the  Players  in  the 
theatre,  I  am  no  true  man."  — -4ce  /.  8c,  2. 

And  in  the  ^  Christian  Paradoxes "  of  Bacon,  we  have 
this:  — 

**  He  knoweth  if  he  please  man,  he  cannot  be  the  senrant  of  Christ;  yet, 
for  Christ^s  sake,  he  pleaseth  all  men  in  all  things." 

In  like  manner,  the  story  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth's 
prophecy,  about  young  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  passes 
from  Holinshed  into  the  play  of  Henry  VI.,  pretty  certainly 
through  the  head  of  Bacon ;  for,  in  the  Essay  of  Proph- 
ecies, he  says,  "  Henry  the  Sixth  of  England  said  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  gave  him  water.  This 
lithe  lad  that  shdU  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  we  strive.** 
1  Chnm,  cfEng.  (Lond.  1808),  IH.  766. 
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And  it  is  thus  related  in  the  play  :«^ 

^Jt  Em,    My  Lord  of  Somenet,  -vdutt  yotfdi  is  tbtt, 
■  Of  wiiofn  you  seen  to  have  bo  tender  oere? 

Sotn.    My  liege,  it  is  yoang  Henxy,  Earl  of  Bidimood. 
K.  Hen,    Come  hither,  England^s  hope:  if  secret  powos 

[Loyf  Aw  hand  €m  kU  AeadL 
Soggeit  but  tmth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
ThupreUy  lad  loiU prove  cw  oouutrfi  bUu, 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceftil  mi^es^j 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  scepCie;  and  himself 
Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne." 

ZH6H,VL,ActIV.8e.9. 

$  8.  JTTLIUS   C^SAB. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  is  satisfactory  evidence,  that 

Bacon  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  life  and  times  of 

Julius  Csesan    The  play  of  this  name  was  not  printed  until 

it  appeared  in  the  Folio,  hut  it  seems  to  have  heen  written 

ahout  the  year  .1607,  just  when  Bacon  was  engaged  upon 

his  Characters  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Csesar  (written  in 

Latin),  in  which  aUusion  is  made  to  Caesar's  amhition  for  a 

crown,  in  these  words  of  the  translation :  — 

"  For  aiming  at  a  real  power,  he  was  content  to  pass  by  all  vain  pomp  and 
outward  shows  of  power  throughout  his  whole  life;  till  at  the  last,  wheths* 
high-fiown  with  the  continual  exercise  of  power,  or  corrupted  with  flattoiesi 
he  afiected  the  ensigns  of  power  (the  style  and  diadem  of  a  king),  which 
was  the  bait  which  wreught  Us  overthrow.** 

The  Advancement  contains  a  critical  account  of  the 

nierits  xaf  Julius  Cssar  as  a  writer,  and  also  this  passage, 

which  may  be  compared  with  the  following  lines  of  the 

play:  — 

**  Ottsar  did  extremely  aifect  the  name  of  king;  and  some  Wen  set  on,  as 
be  passed  by,  in  popular  acdamation  to  sahtte  him  kfaig;  wherevpon  flndoig 
the  ay  weak  and  poor,  he  pat  it  off  thiis,  in  a  kfaid  of  jest,  «fe  if  tli^  had 
mistaken  his  surname:  Non  rea  mun^  serf  Qeiar.'* 

The  play  reads  thus :  — 

^Ca§oa,  Why,  there  was  a  crown  ofiered  him:  aad,  being  oAEIhM  him, 
be  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus;  and  then  the  people  fell  a' 
shouting. 
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Bm,    What  was  the  second  noM  for? 

Catc.    Why,  for  that  too. 

Com.    They  shouted  thrice :  what  wu  the  last  ciy  A>r  ? 

Case.    Why  for  that  too. 

Bru.    Was  the  crown  offered  him  thrice  ? 

Case.  Ay,  many,  was  %  and  he  pat  it  by  thrioe,  ereQr  time  gentler  thin 
the  other;  and  at  eveiy  patting  by  mine  falsest  neighbors  shouted. 

Cos.    Who  offered  hhn  the  crown  ? 

Cate.    Why,  Antony. 

Bru,    Tell  as  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Catc  I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the  manner  of  it:  it  was  mere 
foolery,  I  did  not  mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Anthony  offer  him  a  crown :  —yet 
*t was  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets ;  —  and,  as  I  told  you, 
he  put  it  by  once;  bat  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  Ma  haye  had 
it.  Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again;  then  he  put  it  by  again;  but,  to  my 
thinking,  he  was  veiy  loath  to  li^  his  fingers  off  it  And  then  he  offered  it 
the  third  time;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by:  and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the 
rabblement  shouted,  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands,  and  threw  up  their 
sweaty  night-caps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath,  because  Ciesar 
refused  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar;  for  he  swooned,  and 
foil  down  at  it 

Bf%.    What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Catc  Many,  before  he  foil  down,  when  he  perceiTed  the  common  herd 
was  glad  he  refused  the  crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered 

them  his  throat  to  cut. When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  said, 

if  he  had  done,  or  said,  anything  amiss,  he  dedred  their  worships  to  think 
it  was  his  infirmity 

Cat,       ....       I  will  this  night, 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
•  As  if  they  came  firom  seyenil  citizens. 

Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 

That  Rome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  obscurely 

Cesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at"  —Aci  L  8c.  %. 

Here,  it  b  not  possible  that  Bacon  could  have  followed 
Shakespeare,  the  Advancement  being  older  than  the  play ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  so  &r  as  the  date  is 
concerned,  that  Shakespeare  may  have  seen  the  Advance- 
ment as  well  as  Plutarch's  Antony  (in  North's  translation  ^), 
ftom  which  some  part  of  the  story  seems  to  have  been 
taken.    But  the  play  follows  the  ideas  of  Bacon  rather 

1  Idvet  qf  Noble  Qrtdant  and  Bomam,  translated  out  of  f^renoh  into 
English  by  Thomas  North,  Km'ght  (dedicated  to  Q.  Eliz.  16  Jan.  1579) 
Undon  ed.  1681,  p.  917. 
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than  those  of  Plutarch,  and  adopts  the  very  peculiarities 
of  Bacon's  expressions,  wherein  they  differ  from  North's 
Plutarch ;  as,  for  instance,  in  these :  '*  he  put  it  by  with  the 
back  of  his  hand^  thus^  in  the  play,  and  "  he  put  it  offihus^ 
in  Bacon  ;  **  what  was  that  last  cry  for  f  "  and  ''Jindiny  the 
cry  weak  and  poor  ";  "  it  Was  mere  foolery  "  and  "  in  a  kind 
of  jest  ^^ ;  "  Ae  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  offit^^  and 
"  he  put  it  off  thus  "  /  while  these  particular  expressions  are 
not  used  in  North's  Plutarch. 

Again,  North's  Plutarch  speaks  of  <^  a  laurell  crowne  " 
having  *'  a  royal  band  or  diademe  wreathed  about  it,  which 
in  old  time  was  the  ancient  marke  and  token  of  a  king  " ; 
in  the  play,  it  is  called  "  a  crown,"  or  "  one  of  these  coro- 
nets," but  never  a  diadem ;  while  in  Bacon,  it  is  ^  the  style 
and  diadem  of  a  king  "  :  whence  it  would  seem  clear  that 
Bacon  followed  Plutarch  rather  than  the  play. 

Again,  the  phrase  '^teU  us  the  manner  of  it"  finds  a 
repetition  in  this  from  Bacon, "  the  bed  we  caU  a  hot  bed,  and 
the  manner  of  it  is  this."  Casca  can  "  as  well  be  hanged  as 
tell  the  manner  of  it "  /  and  then,  they  "  uttered  such  a  deal 
of  stinking  breath,**  also  not  in  Plutarch ;  which  sounds 
very  much  like  Bacon's  saying  of  the  crowd  and  throng 
that  attended  the  procession  when  he  took  his  seat  in 
Chancery,  that  "there  was  much  ado  and  a  grfiot  deal  of' 
world, hell  to  me,  or  purgatory,  at  least.** 

Indeed,  the  whole  style  and  manner  of  the  scene,  and 
the  thought,  expression,  language,  and  manner  of  the  whole 
play,  are  so  decidedly  Baconian,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt,  either  that  the  story  of  Plutarch  passed  through 
his  pen  into  this  scene,  or  that  the  play  was  written  by 
him  ;  a  conclusion  that  is  especially  confirmed  by  the  purely 
classical  character  of  the  piece,  and  by  the  considera- 
tion that  William  Shakespeare  could  have  had  but  little 
pretensions  to  learning  and  skill  in  that  kind.  But  if  there 
be  a  lingering  doubt  in  any  mind,  it  must*  certainly  be  re- 
moved by  a  comparison  of  these  further  passages  from  the 
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Essay  of  Friendship  (first  printed  in  1612)  with  the  second 
act  of  the  play :  — 

**  With  Julias  OsBsar,  Dedmas  Brutus  had  obtained  that  interest,  as  he 
set  him  down  in  his  testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after  his  nephew.  And 
this  was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  death. 
For  when  Cttsar  would  have  discharged  the  Senate,  in  regard  of  some  ill 
presages,  and  especially  a  dream  of  Calpumia;  this  man  lifted  him  gently 
by  the  arm  out  of  his  chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not  dismiss  tha 
Senate  till  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  better  dream.*' 

*^  Ca$,  But  it  is  doubtftil  jet 

Whether  Gnsar  wiU  come  forth  to-day,  or  no; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  mi^  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaocustomM  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  fix>m  the  Capitol  to-day. 

JDtc    Never  ftar  that:  If  he  be  so  resolT'd* 
I  can  o'wsway  him.        «... 
Let  me  work; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent; 
And  I  win  bring  him  to  the  Capitol."  —  ^c<  //.  Be,  1. 


CoBt,    The  cause  is  in  my  will;  I  will  not  oomet 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  Senate; 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calpumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home: 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua, 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  sniiling,  and  did  bathe  their  bands  in  it 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portenti, 
And  evils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dtc    This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted: 
It  was  a  vision,  &ir  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd. 
Signifies  that  firom  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood:  and  that  groat  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance: 
This  by  Calpumia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cm.    And  this  way  you  have  well  expounded  it 
19 
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Dee,    I  have,  when  yoa  have  heard  what  I  can  aajt 
And  know  it  now.    The  Senate  have  oondnded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  CsBear: 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  oome, 
Their  minds  may  change.    Besides,  it  were  a  mode 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say, 
'  Break  up  the  Senate  till  another  time, 
When  Csesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams.*  " 

Ae^IL8c^. 

The  Essay  continues :  — 

*'  And  it  seemeth  his  &yor  was  so  great,  as  Antonias  in.  a  letter  wfaidi  it 
redted  verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  calleth  him  wen^fica,  wUek; 

as  if  he  had  enchanted  Cssar. The  like  or  more  was  between 

Septimins  Sevems  and  Plautianns.  For  he  forced  his  ddest  son  to  many 
the  daughter  of  Plautianus;  and  would  often  maintain  Plantianus  in  doing 
aftonts  to  his  son ;  and  did  write  also  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  by  ibese 
words  :  I  love  the  man  to  wefi,  cu  I  with  he  may  ovor-Uve  me,''* 

And  the  same  thing  appears  in  the  play  thus :  — 

""Cos,    Dedns,  well  nigU    I  Uiink  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  bdoT*d  of  Gnear, 
Should  outliye  Gatar."  ^Act  II.  8c  1. 

§  4.  THB   SOOTHSATEB. 

In  the  Natural  History  (Sylva  Sylvanim),  Bacon  goes 
into  some  curious  investigations  of  ^  the  force  of  ima^na- 
tion,"  and  of  the  means  whereby  one  mind  may  be  affected 
by  another  through  the  imagination ;  and,  in  flie  course  of 
the  work,  he  gives  some  illustrations  of  his  experiments 
^'touching  the  emission  of  immateriate  virtues  from  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  men,"  as  in  jugglers,  soothsayers, 
witches,  and  the  like. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  '^  imagination  is  of  three  kinds : 
the  first  joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come  " ;  and 
under  this  head  he  proceeds  thus :  ^  The  problem  therefore 
is,  whether  a  man  constantly  and  strongly  believing  that 

such  a  thing  shall  be, it  doth  help  anything  to  the 

effecting  of  the  thing  itself.  And  here  again  one  must  warily 
distinguish ;  for  it  is  not  meant,  as  hath  been  pardy  said 
before,  that  it  should  help  by  making  a  man  more  stout,  or 
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more  industrious,  in  which  kind  a  constant  belief  doth 
much,  but  merely  by  a  secret  operation,  or  Innding,  or 

changing  the  spirit  of  another; for  whatsoever  a 

man  imagineth  doubtingly,  or  with  fear,  must  needs  do 
hurt,  if  imagination  hath  any  power  at  all."  And  of  all 
this  we  have  an  exemplification  in  the  ^Julius  Caesar," 
where  Caesar  bids  tiie  soothsayer  come  forward  and  repeat 
his  warning,  confronting  him  face  to  &ce,  as  if  to  try  the 
courage  and  f^th  of  the  soothsayer  himself  in  his  own 
prophecy,  thus :  — 
""Sooih.    Cesar! 

Cm.    Ha!    Who  calls? 

Catea,    Bid  eveiy  noise  be  stOl.    Peace  yet  again ! 

[i/ioie  oeofef. 

Oou.    Who  is  it  in  the  pfress  that  calls  on  me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  mosic, 
C17,  Cesar!    Speak :  Cesar  is  tiira*d  to  hear. 

Sooth,    Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cm.  What  man  is  that? 

Bm.    A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

CoBi.    Set  him  before  me;  let  me  see  his  fiure. 

Cate.    Fdlow,  come  from  the  throng:  look  npon  Cesar. 

Cm.    What  say^st  thoa  to  me  now?    Speak  once  again. 

Soofk.    Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cm,    He  is  a  dreamer;  let  as  leave  him: — pass.** 

Ad  1,  8c  2. 

The  resemblance  here  might  appear  to  be  somewhat  far- 
fetched, if  it  were  not  confirmed  by  the  more  direct  allusion, 
and  more  explicit  identity,  afforded  in  the  play  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  in  reference  to  this  same  overmastering 
spirit  and  another  soothsayer.  In  the  Natural  History 
(not  printed  until  after  his  death),  he  tells  the  story  of 
Cleopatra's  soothsayer,  thus :  — 

''M).  There  was  an  Egyptian  soothsayer,  that  made  Antonins  beliere 
that  his  genius  (which  otherwise  was  braye  and  confident)  was,  in  tht 
firesenoe  of  OcUyianus  Csesar,  poor  and  cowardly;  and  therefore,  he  ad- 
vised him  to  absent  himself  as  much  as  he  conld  and  remove  far  from  hinu 
This  soothsayer  was  thought  to  be  suborned  by  Cleopatra,  to  make  him 
live  in  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  from  Rome.  Howsoever,  the  con- 
oeit  of  a  ]nedominant  or  mastering  spirit  of  one  man  over  another,  ia 
,  and  received  still,  even  in  volgar  opinion." 
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And  agaiD,  in  die  i^  Augmentis,  he  speaks  of  "those 
conceht  (now  become  as  it  were  popuU^*)  of  the  mastering 
spirit,  of  men  unlucky  and  iU-mneued,  of  the  glances  of 
love,  envy,  and  the  like." 

And  the  story  reappears  in  the  play,  thns :  — 

^AmL    Now,  nrrah:  7<m  do -wish  joonelfia  Egypt? 

SootiL    Would  I  had  Berer  oome  from  theneei  nor  jbu  ftither  I 

Jut    If  you  CAB,  your  reagon  ? 

Sooth.  I  8e«  it  in  my  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  toogoe:  bvt  yet  hie  joa 
again  to  Egypt 

AnL    Say  to  me,  whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Comt's  or  nuna? 

SooA.    Caesar's. 
Therefore,  0  Antony !  stay  not  by  his  side: 
Thy  dsamon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  tfaee,  is 
Noble,  coongeouB,  high,  nnmatchable,  • 

Where  Ciesar  is  not;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  fear,  as  beiug  o'erpower'd:  tbereibze, 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

AnL  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth,    To  none  but  thee;  jio  more,  but  when  to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  kirn  at  any  game. 
Thou  *rt  sure  to  lose;  and,  of  that  natural  luck, 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds :  thy  lustre  thickena, 
When  he  shines  by.    I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afhiid  to  govern  thee  near  him. 
But,  he  away,  't  is  noble. 

AnL  Get  thee  gone." — Jc(  //.  Sc  8. 

The  ^  Antony  and  Clec^tra,"  first  printed  in  the  Folio, 
was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1608,  and  was  nciost 
probably  written  not  long  before.  Of  course,  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  borrowed  this  story  from  Bacon.  There  is 
more  in  Bacon's  story  than  is  said  hj  the  soothaayer 
in  the  play;  and  this  {Mt>ve8  that  Bacon  drew  from  aone 
other  source  than  the  play.  Bacon  states  that  this  sooth- 
sayer was  thought  to  have  been  suborned  by  Clec^Mtra  to 
make  Antony  live  in  Egypt,  but  ^is  circumstance  is  net 
mentioned  in  the  play.  A  similar  story  was  to  be  found  in 
North's  translatbn  of  Flutardi's  life  of  Antony,  whidi 
Shakespeare  may  have  seen  as  well  as  Bacon ;  and  it  is 
true  that  some  parts  of  it  are  very  closely  followed  in  tiie 
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play.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  writer  had  read  I^u- 
tarcb.  But  Plutarch  makes  the  soothsayer  a  member  of 
the  household  of  ADtony  at  Rome :  **  With  Antonius  there 
was  a  Soothsayer  or  Astronomer  of  Egypt,  that  could  cast 
a  figure,  and  judge  of  menls  nativities,  to  tell  them  what 
should  happen  to  them."^  But  the  play,  like  Bacim's 
stoiy,  makes  him  not  only  an  Egyptian,  but  one  of  the 
household  of  Cleopatra ;  and  in  the  play,  he  is  sent  by  Cle- 
opatra as  one  of  her  numerous  messengers  fix)m  Egypt, 
to  Antony  at  Rome  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Egypt ;  and 
in  this  he  is  successful ;  all  which  is  in  exact  keefmig  with 
Bacon's  statement  that  he  was  thought  to  be  suborned  by 
Geopatra  to  make  Antony  live  in  Egypt ;  but  of  this  there 
is  not  the  least  hint  in  Plutarch.  All  this  goes  st3X)ngly  to 
show,  that  this  story,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  a  pre- 
dominant or  mastering  spirit  of  one  man  over  another, 
went  into  the  play  through  the  Baconian  strainer;  for 
it  is  next  to  incredible,  that  both  Bacon  and  Shakespeare 
should  make  the  same  variations  upon  the  conmion 
original. 

Again,  in  this  same  Natural  History,  considering  of  the 
substances  that  produce  death  with  least  pain,  he  records 
his  conclusions  upon  the  poison  of  the  asp,  in  these 
words:  — 

^  643.  The  death  that  is  most  without  pain,  hath  been  not«d  to  be  upon  the 
takmg  of  the  potion  of  hemlock;  which  in  homanily  was  the  form  of  exe- 
cution of  capital  offenden  in  Athens.  The  poison  of  the  asp,  that  Cleopatra 
used,  hath  some  affinity  with  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  torments  of 
death  are  chiefly  raised  by  the  strife  of  the  spirits;  and  these  vapours 
quench  the  spirits  by  degrees;  like  to  the  death  of  an  extreme  old  man.  I 
canceive  it  is  less  painfhl  than  opium,  because  opium  hath  parts  of  heat 
mixed.'' 

And,  that  the  writer  of  this  play  had  the  same  scientific 

knowledge  and  the  same  opinions  of  the  quality  and  efi*ect 

of  this  poison,  will  be  seen  in  these  lines  of  the  play :  — 

**  CUa,    Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Kilus  there, 
That  kiOfl  and  pains  not? 

1  North's  Pftttoreft,  MB. 
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CSoi0fi.    Truly  I  have  him;  but  I  vonld  not  be  the  party  that  i 
desire  70a  to  touch  him,  for  his  biting  is  immortal:  thoee  that  do  die  of  it| 
do  seldom  or  nerer  recover. 

Cleo,    Bemember'st  thoa  any  that  have  died  on't? 

do,  Yery  manj,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer 
than  yesterday;  a  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie, — as  a 
woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty;  — how  she  died  of  the 
biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt  Truly,  she  makes  a  veiy  good  report  o*  the 
worm. 

Cko,    Farewell,  kind  Charmian ; — Iras,  bug  &rewelL 

[Jtifset  them.    iBAs/ofit  mi  diea 
Hayeltheaspickinmylipe?    Dost  fidl? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 

Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd 

Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 

[Tothea^yWhidiAe  qgpfUiioherbreatL 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie:  poor  venomous  fool. 

Be  angiy,  and  despatch 

Peace,  peaoe! 
Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep? 

Char,  O,  break  1    0,  break! 

CUo,    As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,  — 
O,  Antony !  — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too.—  [Another  cap. 

What  should  I  stay  —  [FalU  attd  dies. 

Char.    In  this  wide  world  ?  —  So,  flue  thee  welL  — 


Guard.   This  is  an  aspick*8  trail;  and  these  fig-leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspiok  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Cae$.  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physiciui  tells  me, 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die."  —  Act  V.  8c.  2. 

And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  she  was  somehow  thoroughly 
instructed  in  natural  history,  and  well  acquainted  with  *^  the 
death  that  is  most  without  pain,"  or  as  gentle  ^  as  a  lover^s 
pinch,"  and  those  ^  vapours "  that  ^  quench  the  spirits  by 
degrees,  like  to  the  death  of  an  extreme  old  man  ** ;  nor 
that  the  great  Magician  himself  had  ^  pursued  conclusioiis 
infinite  of  easy  ways  to  die." 
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Though  the  Natural  History  was  chiefly  composed  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  yet  we  know  that  he  had 
been  collecting  materials  for  it  for  many  years  before ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  making  notes  on  the  poison- 
ous qualities  of  plants  and  animals,  and  on  easy  ways  to 
die,  about  the  same  lime  that  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
this  play,  and  so  the  asp,  that  Cleopatra  used,  is  noted  with 
the  hemlock,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  same  section  of  this 
work,  in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  "  the  death  that 
is  most  without  pain."  This  inference  is  still  further  con- 
firmed by  the  actual  out-cropping,  in  rather  a  singular 
manner,  of  this  same  word  vapour,  a  little  above,  in  the 
same  scene  of  the  play,  thus :  — 

"  Cleo.    ....  —in  their  thick  breaths, 

Bank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  encloaded, 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapour." 

Bacon,  as  we  know,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  col- 
lected and  digested  the  results  of  his  observations  and 
studies,  through  many  years,  into  a  scientific  history  of 
Life  and  Death ;  and  in  such  a  man  we  may  find  a  com- 
prehensible source  of  the  natural  science  of  these  plays, 
without  resorting  to  the  childish  and  ridiculous  notion  that 
a  bom  genius  can  see  through  nature  at  one  glance. 

§   5.  MACBETH.  —  VISIONS. 

The  tragedy  of  Macbeth  was  certainly  written  between 
1605  and  1610.  The  first  notice  that  we  have  of  it  is,  that 
it  was  performed  at  the  Globe  in  April  1610 ;  and  there 
are  some  reasons  to  conjecture  that  it  was  written  about 
the  year  1607,  when  Bacon  was  made  Solicitor-General. 
It  may  have  followed  the  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  " :  at  any 
rate,  we  find  in  it  an  allusion  to  this  same  soothsayer, 
together  with  some  further  illustration  of  the  same  conceit 
of  a  predominant  or  mastering  spirit  of  one  man  over  an- 
other, thus :  — 
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^  ifao6.  Otu-  fean  m  Banqoo 

Stick  deep;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Beigna  that  which  would  be  fear'd:  'T  is  much  he 
And,  to  tliat  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  hit  ralour 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he, 
Whose  being  I  do  fear;  and  under  him 
M7  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Anton/s  was  by  Cnsar."  —  ^c«  III.  Be.  1. 

And  in  the  lines  immediately  following  these,  the  same 

conceit  leads  to  a  like  use  of  this  same  word  predamituau, 

thus:  — 

**  Maeb.  Do  you  find 

Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?  *' 

The  same  form  of  eiq>ression  occurs  agdn  in  what  Bacon 
writes  concerning  Henry  VU.  and  his  Queen :  ♦*  But  his 
aversion  towards  the  house  of  York  was  so  predominant  in 
him,  as  it  found  place  not  only  in  his  wars  and  counsels, 
but  in  his  chamber  and  bed'';  and  again,  in  this  same 
History,  he  uses  the  expression,  "and  were  predominant 
in  the  King's  nature  and  mind." 

The  incantation  and  vaticination  of  the  witches,  and  the 
prophetic  visions  also,  in  this  play,  bear  unmistakable  marks 
of  Bacon's  inquiries  into  the  natural  histoiy  of  charms  and 
witches,  the  poisonous  plants  and  animals  connected  with 
them  in  the  popular  superstitions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ima^ation  is  operated  upon  by  immateriate  Tirtues. 
Speaking  of  his  third  kind  of  imagination,  that  which  is 
''  of  things  not  present  as  if  they  were  present,"  and  of  the 
power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  he  says :  -^ 

"  There  be  three  means  to  fbrtiQr  belief:  the  first  is  experience;  the  seoond 
is  reason;  and  the  third  is  authority;  ...  for  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds, 
belief  in  an  art,  and  belief  in  a  man.  Therefore,  if  a  man  believes  in  astrol- 
ogy, ...  or  believe  in  natural  magic,  and  that  a  ring  with  such  a  stone, 
or  such  a  piece  of  living  creature  carried,  will  do  good,  it  may  help  his 
imagination.  .  .  .  And  such  are,  for  the  most  part,  all  witches  and  super- 
stitious persons,  whose  beliefs,  tied  to  their  teachers  and  traditions,  are  no 
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whit  controlled  either  by  reason  or  experience.  Therefore  if  there  be  any 
operation  upon  bodies  in  absence  by  nature,  it  is  like  to'be  conveyed  irom 
man  to  man  as  fame  is;  as  if  a  witch,  by  imagination,  should  hurt  any  afar 
off,  it  cannot  be  naturally;  but  by  working  upon  the  spirit  of  some  that 
Cometh  to  the  witch."  —HaL  HisL  c.  x. 

Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  first  witch  SQBne,  Mac- 
beth comes  to  the  witches,  thus :  — 

^ZWUch.  Adrumladroml 

Macbeth  doth  come,"  ^  Act  L  Sc.  3. 

And  at  the  close  of  the  great  incantation  of  the  fourth  act, 
thus:  — 

"  2  WiUh,    By  the  prickmg  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. — 
Open  locks,  whoever  knocks.  [Enter  Maobetb. 

**  Hec,  .  .  .  Get  you  gone, 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i*  th'  morning:  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny."  —  Act  III.  Be.  5. 

And  in  the  apparition  scene  inunediately  following,  Bacon's 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  are  repeated  almost  in  his 
own  language*  The  Intellectual  Globe  must  have  been 
written  not  far  from  the  time  when  the  **  Macbeth  "  first  ap- 
peared, though  not  published  until  afterwards;  and  it  is 
manifest  that  Shakespeare  could  have  derived  nothing  from 
this  work.  In  the  first  chapter,  he  defines  his  notions  of 
the  three  several  streams  of  history,  poesy,  and  philosophy, 
and  after  giving  his  meaning  of  poesy  as  nothing  else  but 
"  feigned  history,"  he  proceeds  to  distinguish  history  from 
prophecy  in  the  following  passage  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  play :  — 

*'  Wherefore  we  assert  that  history  itself  either  consists  of  sacred  histoiy, 
or  divine  precepts  and  doctrines,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  an  eveiy  day  phi- 
losophy. And  that  part  which  seems  to  fall  without  this  division,  prophecy, 
is  itself  a  species  of  histoiy,  with  the  prerogative  of  deity  stamped  upon  it 
of  making  all  times  one  duration,  so  that  the  narrative  may  anticipate  the 
fkct;  thus  also  the  mode  of  promulgating  vaticination  by  vision,  or  the 
heavenly  doctrines  by  parables,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  poetry  " :  — 

^  War,    There  is  a  history  in  all  men*s  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased; 
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The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  thhigt 

As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds, 

And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasored. 

Such  things  become  tbo  hatch  and  brood  of  time, 

And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 

(ing  Richard  mi^t  create  a  perfect  guess.** 

8  Hm.  /F.,  Ad  IIL  Be.  1. 

And  again,  in  the  Advancement,  he  says :  ^  Prophecy  is 
but  divine  history ;  which  hath  that  prerogative  over  human, 
as  the  narration  may  be  before  the  fact  as  well  as  after." 
We  may  note  also  that  this  word  anticipate  re-appears  in 
the  "  Precursors  or  Anticipations  of  the  Second  Philosophy." 
And  in  the  play,  this  doctrine  of  prophecy  is  introduced  in 
these  lines :  — 

"  Madb,  He  chid  the  sisters, 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  fiiither  to  a  line  of  kings. 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.**  —  Act  IIL  8c  1. 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  the  witches'  incantation,  which 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  Vision  of  future  histoiy,  with 
the  prerogative  of  Deity  stamped  upon  it  of  making  all 
times  one  duration,  thus :  — 

"Act  IV.  Sc  L  — A  Dark  Cave. 

[  J%vnder,    An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Hood  riM$,'\ 
Madb,    Tell  me  Uiou  unknown  power,  — 
1  WiUh.  ,  He  knows  thy  thought: 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  naught.** 

The  apparitions  then  rise  in  succession  and  deliver  their 
prophetic  speeches,  when  the  play  proceeds :  — 

"  Math.    .  .  .  Ten  me,  (if  your  art 

Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo*s  issue  ever 
Beign  in  this  kingdom? 

Witck.  Seek  to  know  no  mon. 

Macb,    I  will  be  satisfied:  deny  me  this, 
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And  tm,  eternal  cone  &11  on  yon  I   Let  me  know  — 


AU,    Show  his  ejes,  and  grieve  his  heart ! 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

lEight  Kings  now  ofpwtr  im  ordmt, 

Macb,    What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom? 
Another  yet? — A  seventh V  —  I  *11  see  no  niore :  —  . 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Whidi  shows  me  many  more;  and  some  I  see. 
That  two-fbld  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 
Horrible  sight!  — Ay,  now,  I  see,  't  is  true; 
For  the  blood-bolterM  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his.  —  What!  is  this  so?  " 

Madb,    Time,  thou  anHdpai'tt  my  dread  exploits : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o*ertook. 
Unless  Uie  deed  go  with  it" 

Surely,  this  poetry  was  written  to  illustrate  this  philos- 
ophy, and  that,  too,  by  one  who  understood,  that  it  belonged 
to  Uie  nature  of  dramatic  poetry  to  illustrate  it  very  well ; 
for,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  said,  ^  the  Poet  is  the  Mon- 
arch of  all  sciences " :  at  bottom,  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Poet  are  one. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Henry  VJLUL,  there  is  another  vision, 
in  which  another  of  this  author's  modes  of  affecting  the 
imagination  is  exhibited  and  equally  well  illustrated.  Com- 
pare the  following  passages :  — 

**  966.  The  body  passive  and  to  be  wrought  upon,  (I  mean  not  of  the 
Imaginant,)  is  better  wrought  upon,  as  hath  been  partly  touched,  at  some 
timen  than  others:  as  if  you  should  prescribe  a  servant  about  a  sick  person, 
whom  you  have  possessed,  that  his  master  shall  recover,  when  his  master  is 
fast  asleep,  to  use  such  a  root,  or  such  a  root  For  imagination  is  like  to 
work  better  upon  sleeping  men  than  men  awake;  as  we  shaU  show  when 
we  handle  dreams.  ...  It  is  certain  that  potions,  or  things  taken  into  the 
body;  incenses  and  perfumes  taken  at  the  nostrils;  and  ointments  of  some 
parts  do  naturally  work  upon  the  imagination  of  him  thattakeUi  them.*'  .  . 
The  second  is  the  exposition  of  natural  dreams,  which  discovereth  the  state 
of  the  body  by  the  imaginations  of  the  mind."  —  Nat,  HitL  614. 

"  Act  IV.  8c.  2.  —  Kimbolton. 
[EiUer  Kathebihx,  Dowager^  iich ;  led  between  Gbiffith  and  Patisnob.] 
Orif,    How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Kaih,  O,  Griffith,  sick  to  death:  .  .  . 

Patience,  be  near  me  still;  and  set  me  lower: 
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I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee.  ~  €k>od  GriiBtli, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  I  at  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

[Sad  and  $oUmm  ffmdc 
Qrif,    She  is  asleep:    Oood  wench,  let  *b  sit  down  quiet, 
For  fisar  we  wake  her:  —  Softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Vision.  EfUer^  toUmnty  trapping  one  after  another,  tix  PenonagtM, 
dad  in  while  robes,  wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  bays,  and  golden  vizards 
on  their  faces ;  branches  of  bays,  or  palm,  in  their  haneU.  They  frsi  eongie 
•mft)  her,  and  then  dance ;  and  at  certain  changes,  the  first  two  hold  a  spars 
garland  over  her  head;  at  which  the  other  four  make  reverend  courtesies; 
then,  the  two  that  held  the  garland  deliver  the  same  to  the  other  next  two,  who 
oburve  the  same  order  in  their  changes,  and  holding  Ae  garland  over  her 
head  Which  done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the  last  two,  who  Wtewise 
observe  the  same  order ;  at  which  (as  it  were  by  in^ration)  she  makes  in  her 
sle^  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  holdeth  up  her  hands  to  Heaven :  and  so  in  Aeir 
dancing,  they  vanish,  carrying  the  garland  with  them.    The  music  eoniitmei. 

Kath.    Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?    Are  ye  all  gone, 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye? 

Grif,    Madam,  we  are  here. 

Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  finr. 

Saw  ye  none  enter  since  I  slept? 

Grif.  None,  madam, 

Kath,    No  ?    Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blened  taroop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  bright  &oe8 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  son? 
They  promised  me  eternal  happiness, 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  ML 
1  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear:  I  shall 
Assuredly. 

Grif.    I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams 
Possess  your  fancy." 

And  so,  the  end  turns  upon  dreams  as  in  the  extracts  from 
Bacon.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  similitude 
is  more  in  the  idea  and  matter  than  in  the  language ;  and 
that  similitude  is  just  such  as  would  be  most  likely  to  occur, 
if  we  suppose  the  author  to  have  been  engaged,  at  tlie  same 
time,  upon  a  scientific  study  of  the  same  subjects.  There 
should  be  strong  resemblance  without  absolute  identity; 
and  that  we  have,  in  the  sick  person,  attended  by  sl  servant, 
in  a  weak  and  passive  state  of  body  and  somewhat  exalted 
state  of  mind,  dwelling  on  the  celestial  harmonies,  the  vision 
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producing  dw  effect  on  the  imagination  by  the  influence  of 
the  garlands  and  dancing,  perfiunes  taken  at  the  nostrils, 
and  the  tripping  performances,  as  carefully  directed ;  not 
roots,  this  time,  but  branches  of  bays,  or  palm ;  the  im- 
agination more  easily  worked  upon,  sleeping  than  awake  ; 
and  the  conclusion,  in  both  cases,  running  upon  dreams 
that  possess  the  fancy. 

It  is  certain  that  Bacon  was  at  work  upon  this  portion 
of  the  great  Instauration,  and  kindred  topics  were  in  his 
mind,  during  the  period  in  which  these  particular  plays 
were  produced.  And  it  may  be  said  to  be  true,  generally, 
(what  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  kinds  of  proof,)  that 
the  most  striking  parallel  passages  found  in  any  prose  work 
of  his,  the  date  of  which  can  be  approximately  fixed,  are 
more  especially  confined  to  one  or  two  plays,  which  must 
have  been  written,  and  were,  in  &ct,  produced,  at  about  the 
same  time  at  which  that  particular  work  may  have  been, 
or  was  in  &ct  written,  though  not  published  until  some 
years  afterwards,  as  is  true  in  some  instances. 

Still  another  example  may  be  cited  fix)m  the  ^  Macbeth." 
Compare  the  words  and  topics  of  the  following  sentences, 
which  are  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of  two  or  three 
pages  in  the  Natural  Histoiy,  touching  ^  the  secret  virtue 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy,"  ^  with  the  witches'  incantation 
in  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  thus :  — 

**  There  be  many  things  that  work  upoo  the  spiriti  of  man  hy  secrat 
Bjinpathy  and  antipathy:  ...  tail  of  a  dog  or  cat;  ...  the  flash  of  the 
hedge^iog  is  said  to  be  a  great  drier  *' :  — 

"1  WUch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 
2  W.  Thrice;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd. 
8  W.    Harpier  cries, ~'T  is  time,  *t  is  time." 

**  The  blood-stone  good  for  bleeding  at  the  nose,  hy  astriction  and  cooling 
of  the  spirits.  Query,  if  the  stone  taken  ont  of  the  toad's  head  be  not  of  the 
tike  virtue ;  for  the  toad  loveth  shade  and  coolness :  —  for  that  behig  poison- 
TQB  UiemseWes,  they  draw  the  yenom  to  them  from  the  spirits  " :  — 

1  NaL  m^,  f  96^-998;  WorU,  (Boston),  T.  149-157. 
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**!  TFt^    Round  about  the  canldroii  0o: 
In  the  poieon'd  entrails  throw.  — 
Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone, 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  th*  charmed  pot. 

AU.    Double,  double  toll  and  trouble; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble." 

"  The  writers  of  natural  magic  commend  the  wearing  of  the  spoil  of  a 
snake;  .  .  .  The  writers  of  natural  magic  do  attribute  much  to  the  virtues 
that  come  from  the  parts  of  living  creatures;  so  as  they  be  taken  from  fliem, 
the  creatures  remaining  still  alive;  as  if  the  creatures  still  living  did  inftise 
some  inmiateriate  virtue  and  vigour  into  the  part  severed  " :  — 

"  2  W,    Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake: 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth,  boil  and  bubble. 

AU.    Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Firo  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble." 

''The  trochisk  of  vipers,— .  .  .  the  guts  or  skin  of  a  wol^  a  beast  of  great 
edacity;  —  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  staundiing  of  blood;  — .  .  .  the 
white  of  an  egg,  or  blood,  mingled  with  salt  water,  — ...  for  all  life  hath 
a  sympathy  with  salt, — .  .  .  rings  of  sea-horse  teeth,  — .  .  .  henbane, 
hemlock. — The  ointment  that  witches  use  is  nported  to  be  made  of  the 
fat  of  children  digged  out  of  their  graves,  — .  .  .  the  moss  upon  the  skull 
of  a  dead  man  unburied.  —  So  to  procure  easy  travails  of  women,  .  .  .  the 
toad-stone  likewise  helpeth." 

"  Pius  Quintus,  at  the  veiy  time  when  that  memorable  victory  was  won 
by  the  Christians  against  the  Turks,  at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  being 
then  hearing  of  causes  in  the  consistoiy,  brake  off  suddenly,  and  said  to 
those  about  him,  It  it  now  more  time  we  Aonid  gvoe  tkanike  to  Qodfor  the 
great  victory  he  has  granted  us  againtl  the  7\trk8:  it  is  true  that  victory 
had  a  sympathy  with  his  spirit;  for  it  was  merely  his  work  to  conclude 
that  league.  It  may  be  that  revelation  was  divine:  but  what  shall  we  say 
then  to  a  number  of  examples  amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans?  where 
the  people  being  in  theatres  at  plays,  have  had  news  of  victories  and  over- 
throws some  few  days  befbre  any  messenger  could  come."  —  Etea^f, 

'*d  W.    Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witches'  mummy;  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark ; 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  th'  dark; 
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Livw  of  blispheming  Jew ; 
QaU  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
Sliyer'd  in  the  moon's  edipee: 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips; 
ilnger  of  birth-etrangled  babe 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab, 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab: 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron, 
For  the  ingredieDts  of  our  caoldron. 

AU,    Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble." 

"  The  heart  of  an  ape  is  said  to  make  dreams  also.  .  .  .  The  skin  of  a 
sheep  devoured  by  a  wolf  moveth  itching;  ...  by  working  upon  the  spirit 
•f  some  that  oometh  to  the  witch  ** :  — 

*<  2  FT.    Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood, 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 


2W,    By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes:  — 
Open  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

[Enter  Maobbvh." 

So,  in  the  **  As  You  Like  It,"  we  have  these  lines : — 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 
Whidi,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head."  —  Ad  IL  Be,  1. 

And  certainly,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  thb  charm 
was  compounded,  concocted,  and  constructed  out  of  this 
same  quarry  of  materials ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  if  not 
quite  impossible,  that  William  Shakespeare  could  ever  have 
had  access  to  it 

§  6.  PARALLELISMS. 

These  parallelisms  in  topics  and  whole  passages,  in  sub- 
ject, idea,  and  language,  may  fiimish  the  most  effective  and 
satisfactory  kind  of  proof;  for  it  is  evidence  that  appeals  to 
the  most  common  standard  of  judgment  Higher  and  more 
general  grounds  of  argument  may  be  still  more  conclusive 
to  minds  that  are  able  to  appreciate  them.  To  all  such  any 
further  exhibition  of  this  Idnd  of  evidence  might  seem  to 
be  superfluous;  but  the  demonstration  must  be  made  as 
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Clear,  perfect,  and  complete  as  posdble,  that  every  one  may 
be  satisfied  That  this  argument  may  have  lull  force,  all 
possibility  of  plagiarism,  borrowing,  or  imitation,  must  be 
excluded.  In  the  several  instances  which  have  already 
been  stated,  the  fact  has  been  made  to  appear,  as  it  will  be 
in  many  more,  that  the  works  of  Bacon,  in  which  the  most 
evident  parallelism  is  found,  were  not  printed  until  after 
the  plays  in  question  had  appeared ;  and  this,  of  course, 
excludes  the  possibility  that  Shakespeare  could  have  drawn 
from  Bacon,  in  these  instances ;  and  this  is  enough  effec- 
tually to  establish  the  entire  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  possible  that  Bacon  may  have  borrowed  from 
William  Shakespeare  ?  The  veiy  question  would  seem  to 
be  next  to  absurd.  But  let  us  look  at  the  matter.  Francis 
Bacon  had  been  four  years  at  the  bar,  and  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  when  William  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to 
have  come  to  London,  and  joined  the  theatre  as  an  under- 
actor,  in  1586-7,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  already 
a  finished  scholar,  well  stored  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
ancients,  or  of  his  own  tin^,  an  accomplished  master  in 
Englbh  and  Latin  composition,  a  skilful  observer  and  in- 
terpreter of  Nature  in  all  her  departments,  familiar  with  the 
manners  of  the  highest  society,  and,  in  a  word,  well-fumished 
at  all  points  for  a  beginning  in  this  kind  of  writing ;  and  to 
suppose  such  a  man  would  have  any  occasion  to  borrow 
resources  of  thought,  art,  style,  manner,  or  diction,  fix»n  an 
unlearned  under-actor  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  would  be  to 
conceive  it  possible  for  a  rich  man  to  be  made  richer  by 
plundering  a  beggar.  So,  when,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
soothsayer,  the  stoiy  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the  crown,  Aris- 
totle's morals,  the  doctrine  of  witches,  incantations,  visions, 
prophecy,  feigned  history,  and  the  immateriate  virtues  and 
secret  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  things,  in  metaphysical 
ideas  and  scientific  knowledge,  in  acquaintance  with  men 
and  manners,  witii  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry,  and  in 
acquisitions  of  every  sort,  we  find  more  in  Bacon  than  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  plays  themselves,  and  more  than  William 
Shakespeare  could  possibly  have  possessed,  together  with 
genius,  art,  wit,  ability,  and  leisure  enough  to  make  the 
necessary  use  of  his  own  in  the  way  that  pleased  him  best,  it 
becomes  utterly  preposterous  to  imagine  he  was  a  plagiarist 
or  an  imitator  of  Shakespeare. 

Again,  in  several  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^^  Macbeth  " 
and  the  ^Antony  and  Cleopatra"  as  compared  with  the 
Natural  History  and  the  Intellectual  Globe,  the  '*  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  compared  with  the  Fables  of  Cupid  and  Nemesis, 
the  **  Comedy  of  Errors"  and  "  Midsummer  Night*  s  Dream" 
compared  with  the  Masques,  and  many  others,  considering 
the  dates  of  publication  and  approximate  times  of  composi- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  the  author  must  have  been  engaged 
upon  the  corresponding  works,  at  about  the  same  times,  with 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  plagiarism  either  way ;  and  as  more 
is  found  in  Bacon's  works  than  in  the  plays  where  the 
resemblances  are  greatest,  it  is  a  necessary  conclusion,  not 
only  that  Bacon  did  not  borrow  from  Shakespeare,  nor 
Shakespeare  from  him,  otherwise  than  as  Shakespeare  was 
Bacon  himself,  but  also,  that  he  was  himself  the  author  of 
both  the  poetry  and  the*prose. 

These  works  appeared  from  time  to  time,  almost  yearly, 
during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  or  more ;  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  imagine  a  continuous  plagiarism  of  one  author 
upon  another,  or  a  reciprocal  exchange  between  them,  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  in  works  of  the  highest  order  like 
these.  In  both  writings,  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the 
style  of  composition  are  incorporate  with  the  man,  and 
completely  sui  generis.  No  writer  of  the  time,  neither  Ben 
Jonson,  nor  Marlow,  nor  Raleigh,  nor  Wotton,  Donne,  or 
Herbert,  whose  poetry  approaches  nearest,  perhaps,  of  any 
of  that  age  to  the  Shakespearean  vein,  can  be  brought  into 
any  doubtful  comparison  with  this  author.  Nor  are  these 
similitudes  any  merely  borrowed  gems  set  in  a  meaner  gold. 
And  what  should  be  finally  conclusive  of  the  whole  matter 
90 
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18,  the  prafoond  reflectioii,  with  which  the  learned  writer, 
who,  in  fiict,  &ni  made  this  discovery,  awns  vp  h^  very 
lumiiioiiB  and  eioqnent  view  of  the  subject,  nainely,  that  in 
him,  we  find  ^cme,  at  least,  furnished  for  that  last  and 
ripest  proof  of  learning,  which  the  drama,  in  the  unmiracu- 
lous  order  of  human  development,  must  constitute ;  that 
I»tK>f  of  it,  in  which  philoso^j  returns  fitmi  history,  from 
its  noblest  fields,  and  from  her  last  analysis,  with  the  secret 
and  the  material  of  the  creadve  synthesis,  with  the  secret 
and  material  c^art"  ^ 

The  following  instances  of  striking  resemblances,  in  par- 
ticular words  and  phrases,  lying  beyond  the  range  of  acci- 
dental coincidence,  or  common  usage,  and  not  dsewhere 
made  the  subject  of  special  oomment,  have  been  collated, 
and  will  be  given  here  in  one  body,  by  way  of  sample  of  the 
innumerable  similitudes  and  identities  that  eveiywhere  per- 
vade these  works ;  fi>r  we,  too,  ^  will  undertake,  by  collating 
the  styles,  to  judge  irfiether  he  were  the  authcnr  or  no." 


**  God  hsth  framed  the  mind  of  mm  as  a  mimniror  ^aas,  capable  of  the 
image  of  the  onivenal  world."  —  Jift^^  IL  9.^ 

**  Ton  do  cany  two  ^aasee  or  mirroui  of  Stite.**  ^  4*^^  "^HlL  26t. 

**  If  there  be  a  ndrronr  in  the  world  worth j  to  hold  men*!  eyee,  ft  is  that 
contiy.*'  — i^Tetf  JOemda,  IL  86L 

''Qive  me  lea^  to  sot  hthn  yon  two  gtasMs,  snoh  as  oertainlj  the  like 
never  met  in  one  age;  the  glass  of  Fimnoe,  and  the  glass  of  England,  .  .  . 
And  my  lords,  I  cannot  let  pass,  but  in  these  glasses  which  I  speak  of,  .  .  . 
to  show  yon  two  things.'*  —  Charge^  U.  (PkiL)  889. 

**  That  which  I  have  propoonded  to  myself  is,  ...  to  show  70a  your 
true  shape  in  a  glass,  .  .  .  one  made  b j  the  reflection  of  tout  own  worda 
and  actions.*' —  Xrctisr  to  CUbs,y.403. 

—  ^  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hoU,  as  *twet^ 
the  mirronr  np  to  nature;  to  show  yirtoe  her  own  flBataie,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  veiy  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  preseore.**  — 
Bam.,  Act  III.  Be,  S. 

1  Delia  Bacon;  PtOnam'i  Magadne,  Jan.  1856,  p.  19. 
*  The  references  by  figures  alone  are  to  Montagn*s  Wcrim  of  Boom,  Lond^ 
1S96. 
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•-- *  to  make  trae  ^ivMftiiB  «f  Ub  h»  ««BUafala  it  Uf  Bona^'' -- IKh^ 

**  Wlioee  wisdom  WIS  a  mimiv  to  the  litest'* -- Am.  192^  .ioC  1//.  8&  t. 

-r**  two  miirtvn  of  bis  prinoelj  sembUnce.**  —  IKdL  112^  Aeilll*  Ae.  1. 

^  Toa  go  not,  tin  I  set  jsa  op  a  glass 
Whefeifl  joa  miQF  •»  tte  inmost  part  of  70S." —iroBS  Jel ///.  fie.  i. 

"  Nor  fiwb  not  what  ke  owes  bat  bf  leisKieB.** —fWi  Mtf  <V^  j|«( ///. 
Ae.8. 


"  Good  Lord,  Madam,  how  wisely  and  apd^  can  yon  speak  and  diseem  of 
phjTsic  ministered  to  the  body,  and  consider  not  that  then  is  the  Ifte  occa- 
sion of  plgrsic  minisliDsd  t»  the  mind.**  —  4pria^ 

—  "tkeparticalariemsdisswUeh  Isaningdoth  ndnister  to  all  Oedk- 
oaasa  of  the  mind."  —  IL  88. 

**  Let  that  be  a  sleeping  hoaov  awhile  and  cure  the  Qnssn'smhid  in  that 
point  ** -^  JdWos  Is  Jbssc 

"ifooft.  One  her  of  that: 

Gan*stdion  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?  — 

BoeL  ....  Tbercin  the  p stilt 

■Enst  mmister  to'himseUl 

Mack,    Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I 'U  none  of  it** 

ifask,jliCF.fca. 


**BotpiBhapiyanwaiasktteqaesiionwheftar  it  banol  bettar,—  .  • 
Tetitisagreaterdignity^ofmind  to  bear  evils  by  foititiite  and  jadgmaati 
than  by  a  kind  of  absenting  and  alienation  of  the  mind  torn  things  present 
to  things  fotnre,  fbr  that  it  is  to  hope.  .  .  .  For  neither  is  there  ahr^s  mat- 
ter of  hope,  and  if  there  be,  yet  if  it  fim  bat  in  part,  it  doth  wholly  orer- 
dirow  the  constancy  and  resolntioa  of  the  mind;—  .  .  .  tiiat  yoa  have  oat 
of  a  watchftil  and  strong  discoorse  of  the  mind  set  down  tlie  better  snooess, 
...  so  that  this  be  a  work  of  the  onderrtanfing  and  judgment  .  .  .  Ton 
have  not  dwelt  upon  tihoystymnsaaadfaretfcsightof  tihogoodtoeoaae." 
"Med.  Sac.,  L69. 

"Hedidnowmofsseeioaslythiakofthoworidtoosaie."  — ITea.  VU. 

— **  Owing  to  the  prematore  and  ibrward  haste  of  tlie  onderstanding,  apd. 
Ml  jampingoriyingtogeaeraliliea."  —  JVoo-Or^fM. 

**  And  first  of  aO  it  is  more  than  time  that  there  were  an  end  and  soroeaso 
made  of  this  onmodeot  and  defonned  manner  of  writing,  wliareby  matter 
of  religion  is  handled  in  the  s^  of  the  stsge."  —  Ctovft  Omlr.,  yn.  M. 

^'Bttm.    Tobe,ernottoU;  flmtistteqiwatiMi;— 
Wbedier  *t  is  nobler  in  the  mind  — .... 
And  makes  ns  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 
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Thus  ooxuaence  doth  make  cowante  of  iu  aU; 

And  thns  the  natiye  hue  of  resolatioii 

Is  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.** 

Sam.tActIILSe.t 
— "and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  saccess ;  bat  that  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  — 
We  *d  jump  the  life  to  come.  —  But,  in  these  cases, 
We  stili  have  judgment  here."  —  Maob,,  Ad  L  8c,  7. 


—  ^  the  adyanoement  of  unworthy  persons.*'  —  .Gim^,  XY. 

"  —  and  the  spams 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.** —J7aiii.,  Act  III.  Se.  1, 


"  Cardan  saith  that  weeping  and  sighing  are  the  chief  puigers  of  grief.**  — * 
8p.yiL  806. 

**  If  I  could  puige  it  of  two  sorts  of  errors,  whereof  the  one  with  ftivolooa 
disputations,  confutations,  and  verbosities,  the  other  with  blind  experiments, 
■and  auricular  traditions  and  impostures,  hath  committed  so  many  spoila." 
—Letter,  1591. 

**  When  the  times  themselves  are  set  upon  waste  and  spoil." — XHI.  269. 

— "  let  *s  puige  this  chder.** — AcA.  //.,  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

t^^llie  king  is  not  at  the  palace;  he  is  gone  aboard  a  new  ship  to  pmge 
^A^anoholy,  and  air  himself.**  —  Wm,  Tate,  Act  IV.  8c,  8. 

"  To  purge  him  of  that  humour.'*  —  Vm.  TVxfe,  Act  II.  8c  8. 

•t  I  can  puige  myself  of  ma^y." — 1  Hm,  IV,,  Act  III,  Sc  S. 

^  We  shall  be  called  puigers."  —Jul  Oss.,  Act  11,  8c,  1, 

"  Are  burnt  and  puig'd  away."  —  Ham.,  Act  I,  8c,  6. 

"  And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere.**  ^  8otmet  e. 

**  Bun  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
*T  were  a  perpetual  spdL"  —  Cor,,  Act  11.  8c.  2. 


^  For  this  giant  bestrideth  the  sea,  and  I  would  take  and  snare  bun  hf 
the  foot  on  this  side."  —  DueU,  YL  128. 

"'  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus." —/dL  Cm.,  Act  1.  8c.  2. 

"His  legs  bestddthe  ocean.'* —AnL  and  Oco.,  AetV.  8c%, 


"  Nevertheless,  since  I  do  perceive  that  this  cloud  hangs  over  the  House.** 
—  4M€cft,yi.l5. 
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1^ Andall tbe doucb  that  lower'd upon  our honse."  —  RidL  IIL^  Ad  L  Bo^l, 

—  **  times  mnswenble,  like  waters  after  a  tempest,  ftiU  of  working  and 
swelling,  though  without  extremity  of  storm."  —  II.  HO. 

—  **  secret  swelling  of  seas  before  a  tempest"  —  Enay^  XV. 
— **  an  miBsoal  swellmg  in  the  sUte.*'^  F«2.  (2.  EUz.^  m.  472. 

—  '*  in  such  a  swelling  season."  — ^en.  VIL 

—  t^tosnch  atme  and  swelling  greatness.*'— Xettar. 

—  "  adorned  and  swellmg."  —  L  269. 

"And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion."—  Tom,  Bkreto^  Act  11.  Belt 

^  Why  now,  blow  wind;  swsU,  billow;  and  swim,  baric  1 
ThastQfmisup,andallisonthehasaid."— JdL  Om,fAct  F.  iSo.  1. 

^ 'the  swelling  scene."  — JSTafi.  V^^AAL  Chor. 
— "npon  the  swelling  tide."— JT.  John,  Ad  II  Be.  1. 
**  The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms."  —  Tit  And.,  Act  IV.  8c.  2. 
**  The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart"  —  TiL  And.,  Act  V.ScZ. 
**  Which  thou  ponrest  down  fh>m  these  swelling  hearens."  —  1  Hm.  IV., 
Act  III.  8c  1. 
— "  to  the  swelling  act  of  the  imperial  theme."  —  Maeb.,  Ad  /.  8c  8. 
[A  favorite  word  in  both.] 


-*  **  as  if  one  should  learn  to  weigh,  or  to  measure,  or  to  paint  the  wind." 
ABh.,IL 

**  That  tears  shall  drown  tiie  wind."  — ifocfr..  Ad  1.  8e.7.  ^  . 

" To  gOd refined  gold,  to  pamt  the  m7."—Jr./d^«i,^c</r.fi;8. 2.       '     j 

**  I  set  down  reputation,  because  of  the  peremptory  tides  and  ennents  it 
hath,  which  if  they  be  not  taken  in  their  due  time,  are  seldom  reoorered." 
— J*.,n.287.  ,— 

■^"^^  the  third  place,  I  set  down  character  and  reputation,  the  rather 
because  they  have  certain  tides  and  seasons,  which  if  they  be  not  taken  in 
due  time,  are  difficult  to  be  recovered,  it  being  extremely  hard  to  restore  a 
fldling  reputation."  —  De  Aug^'Tv-ayi^fX  <- 

**  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortone; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  ftill  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures."  —  Jul  Chi.,  Ad  IV.  8c  9.         / 
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.       — « it  U»  j«ws  or  dwrtii."  —  ltei0  JiL,  n.  888. 
^   ^^      "Even  in  the  jaws  <^  danger  and  of  death.*'  — f.  John,  AolV.Be,% 


'*  Another  caose  may  be,  because  all  kind  of  heat  dilates  and  extends  the 

air, wbleh  pvsdnces  fins  breece  as  the  sun  goes  fbrwaird 

Seeing  progiesaipa  is  alwi^  fkom  some  oertain  place  or  bound,  in^aire  dil- 
igently, or  as  well  as  thoa  cans' t,  concerning  the  place  of  the  first  begin- 
ning, and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  any  snnd For  iht  wheeling  of 

the  air  continues  also  in  the  nighi,  but  Reheat  of  the  8nn4oes  not,  •^.  .  .  . 
Surely,  such  winds  are  tired,  as  it  were,  that  can  scarce^  break  through  the 

thickness  of  the  night  air; and  thence,  thunders  and  lightnings 

and  storms,  wiHi  ftdBng  of  broken  olotid8."-^7^a<.  HttLofWhiA. 

'HkH,    Aa  wlienoe  fhe  son  *g^  Ids  reflexion 
Bhlp^wrecking  «torni8  and  direftd  thunders  break; 
So  from  that  ilirii^  whence  oomfoit  saem*d  to  ooate. 
Discomfort  swells.''  —  Maeb.,  Ad  I.  8c,  1. 


*  Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  imitate  nature.*'  —  JiIp.,  II.  S88b 
— **  and  be  not  ootied  away  with  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition." 

JML901. 
"•  the  giddy  agitation  and  whirlwind  of  aigoment." 
— **  to  the  use,  and,  as  I  nay  tetm  it,  serrice  of  my  Lwi  of  Esnx." 

n.SM8. 
'^We  have  taken  die  loud  and  Tocal,  and,  as  I  may  call  it,  stieperooa 
carriage."— Vn.  474. 
^fiomlnis  non  est  apes  imitari.**  —  De  Ira^  XII.  874. 
"ifiMeart  is  aotUng*'' —  X.ove'j  Xfl&M* 'J  iMt,  .ilci /R  &J.  9. 

—  **the^  Imitsted  hamanity  so  abomlnafaly,  .....  that  ftm  O'erst^ 

not  the  modesty  of  nature, for  in  the  yeiy  torrent,  tempest,  and  (aa 

I  mi^  Bi^r)  whirlwind  iji  your  passion." — Ham,^  Act  IIL  8c.  2. 


-.« that  afterwards  kindled  such  a  fire  and  combustion." 

Emuy  va.,  m.  lag. 

^  Ab  diy  oomburtioiiis  matter  is  to  Are."  —  Fen.  ami  Aden. 
— **  for  kindling  such  a  combustion  in  the  state." 

BemTfVJIL^Aat.Bct 


— ^'tnnsported  to  the  mad  degree  of  loye."^  JSisc^  ^Xovi. 

''That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft."  —  Ham.,  Ad  IIL  Be  4w 

*'Tou  are  tnnspoxted  by  calamity 
Thither,  where  more  attends  you."  —  Cbr.,  Act  T.  Set, 
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*<  And  btfOy,  to  disoontinae  altof^ther.'*  —  IL  188. 

—  **  ABd  flo.eitlier  break  it  altogether,  or  defer  any  other  delajr.** 

better,  Xn.S4S. 
— *'  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occasion  altogether.**  —11. 138. 

•*  0,  reform  it,  altogeflier.**  —  Ham,,  Act  III.  Be,  S. 

"Not  altogether,  saV—Ltar,  Act  IL  8c,  4. 

"  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord.*' — Lear,  Act  1, 8c.  4. 

"  I  pereeiye  it  was  not  altogether  your  brother's  evU  dispoaitioa.*' 
Lear,  Act  IIL  8c  6. 

— "  indispoeed  to  actions  of  great  peril  and  motion.**  '-^^oaoM. 

**  Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment."  ^Ham.,  Act  IL  8c  L 


**  Bat  when  matter  comes  to  be  censnied  or  decreed.** — Wisd,  of  the  Anc, 
ni.94. 

— *Mt  was  penised,  weighed,  censored,  altered,  and  made  almost  a  new 
writing.**  —  ApoL,  VI.  276. 

[A  word  in  the  use  of  the  Star-Chamber^  meaning  to 
adjudge.'} 

^^JEdm.    How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured.**  ^-Lear,  Act  IIL  8c,  6. 
"  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom, 
And  awake  your  senses  that  yon  may  die  better  jndge.'* 

Jul  Coeiar,ActIIL8o.% 
— "  we  will  both  our  jadgments  join 
In  oensoiB  of  his  seeming.**  — Ham,,  Act  III,  8c.  2. 

"  Hath  oensur*d  him 
Already;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant fi>r  his ezecotioo.** — Meacfor  Men,,  Act  LBclL 


^  But  enoogh  of  these  toys.** — Eetaif. 

"But  these  things  are  but  toys.**  —  Le(<«r,  ZIL  392. 

[A  word  much  used  in  both.] 
"And  such  like  toys  as  these.** —JKcA«rrf  III,,  Act  L  8c,  1. 
— **shaU  we  fall  foul  for  toys.** —2  He»ry  IV.,  Act  H.  8c,  4. 
"  These  antique  fables,  nor  these  £ury  toys.** 

Mid.  Night  $  Dream,  Act  V.Bel, 


—"the  recreations  of  my  other  studies.**  ^Letter, 
— "  some  lease  of  quick  revenue.** — Letter  to  Bwgk, 
"Bnt  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted?"  —Piiiiy. 
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"  There  was  much  ado  and  a  great  deal  of  world ;  bat  this  matter  of 
pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to  me,  or  poigatory,  at  least**  — 
Letter  to  BucL,im. 
— **  I  am  in  purgatoiy.** — Letter. 

— *'  all  the  vain  pomp  and  outward  shows  of  honour." — Char,  qf  Qm. 
'*  That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself.**  —  Mer.  of  Ven.,  ActLScl. 
"Whatadealofworid 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love."  —  Rich.  IL,  Act  L  8c.  8. 

—  "  such  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out**  —  Win.  Tale,  Act  V.  Be.  2. 

••  For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed.**  —  1  Etn^  IV.,  Act  III.  8e.  1. 

"  I  should  venture  pmgatory  for 't*'  —  Oth.,  Act  IV.  Sc  8. 

— "  purgatoiy,  torture,  hell  itself.**  —  Bom.  andJuUet,  Act  IIL  8c  8. 

"■  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  thee.** 

Henry  VIII.,  Act  IIL  8c.  8. 


''Illuminate  the  ejres  of  our  mind.** — Prayer,  Ytt.  6. 
"  The  sun,  the  eye  of  the  world."  —  Ibid.  107. 

—  **  the  eye  of  this  kingdom.** — New  Ad 

**  For  eveiything  depends  upon  fixing  the  mind*8  eye  steadily.** 

/fitr.  to  Koo,  Org* 

—  "  mine  eye  is  my  mind.**  —  SonntL 

*'  In  my  mind*s  eye,  Horatio.**  —  Hamlet,  Act  I.  8c.  2. 


**  This  is  the  only  justification  which  I  will  use.**  —  8fibm.  XVI.  859. 

'*  I  wiU  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver, 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used.**  —  OlheOo,  Act  I.  8c.  8. 


**  The  states  of  Italy,  they  be  like  Uttle  quillets  of  fireehold.** 

Di8.ofEHz.,YU.19S. 

^  That  it  was  no  mystery  or  quiddity  of  the  common  law.** 

Arraign.,  VI.  869. 

**  This  construction  is  no  myateiy  or  quiddity  of  law.**  —  Speech. 

«*  That  hath  been  the  sconce  and  fort  of  all  Europe.**  —  Dis.,  VII.  164. 

**  Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits, 
now,  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  why  does  he  suffer 
this  rude  knave  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
not  tell  hun  of  his  action  of  battery?  *'  —  Hamlet,  Act  V.  8c.  1. 


"^-^  "  For  opening  I  commend  beads  or  pieces  of  the  roots  of  Carduus  bene- 
'dictas  also  **  — iSTot.  ^ift,  §  968. 

'^  To  use  ale  with  a  little  enula  campana,  germander,  Gardnus,  sage,  &0., 
to  beget  a  robust  health.*'  —  Med.  Bern. 
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— **  spodiom,  hartBhom,  frankmoense,  dried  builds  pistle,  gum  tngacuitli.'* 

Phy8.JUm, 

—  **  gnccoiy,  liverwort,  wonnwood,  fennel-root,  hart's  tongue,  daffodilly, 

Indian  nard,  holy  thistle,  camomile,  me, — cordials,  rosemaiy,  rind 

of  citron,  amber,  balm,  pimpernel,  cardamon, flowers  of  heliotrope, 

penny-royal,  seed  of  nettle,  sesamum, olibanum,  civet,  juniper, 

fyit  of  deer,  thyme,  marigold, sweet  marjoram,  violets,  mallows, 

fennel-eeeds,  &c."  —  Med.  Bern. 

[The  chapters  of  the  Nat  Hist  are  called  ''  cerUttries"'] 

***'9Getyou  some  of  this  distilled  Carduua 

Benedictus, it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm.** 

Much  Ado.,  Act  III.  8c  A. 
**  FaL    Tou  dried  neat*8  tongue,  bull*s  pizzle,  you  stockfish.*' 

1  Henry,  Act  IV.  Sc  i. 

—  'Spurge  thick  amber  and  plumb-tree  gum.**  —  Bam.,  Act  11,  8e.  2. 

—  "  eats  conger  and  fennel.**  — 2  Henry  1 V. 

*«  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer.**  —  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  Be.  S. 

—  "netUes  of  India.*' —  rwe(/l*  Night,  ActlLSct^ 

—  **  sow  it  with  nettle-seed.**  —  Ten^test,  Act  I.  8c.  2. 
— **  instead  of  oil  and  balm.**  —  Trci.  and  Ores.,  Act  I. 

**  For  you  there  *s  rosemary  and  rue.**  —  Winter*$  Tale,  Ad  IV.  8c.  8. 

^  There  *s  fennel  for  you, there  *8  rue, there  *8  i 

mary.''^  Hamlet,  Act  IV.  8c.  5. 

^  And  Peter  Turf  and  Henry  Pimpernel, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  as  these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw.** 

Tarn.  8h,  Intr,  II, 
**  With  hardocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com  —  a  century  send  forth.** 

Lear,  Act  IV.  Sc,  i. 

—  "  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies.**  —  Henry  IV.,  8c.  7. 

—  "sesa! "  —  Lear,  Act  IIL  Be.  4,9, 

— **  lavender,  mints,  savory,  maijoram; 
The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  **  — 

Winlef^i  Tale,  Act  IV.  Be.  8. 

^  Give  the  word.    Sweet  maijoram.*'— £ear,  Act  IV,  Be.  9. 


**  Whereby  concealed  treasures  shall  be  brought  into  use  by  the  industiy 
of  converted  penitents,  whose  wretched  carcases  the  impartial  laws  have, 
or  shall,  dedicate,  as  untimely  feasts,  to  the  worms  of  the  earth,  in  whose 
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womb  these  mineral  riches  must  erer  be  buried,  ae  loet  abortUMis,  mdeM  he 
made  the  aodve  medicines  to  deliver  them/'  --  Phys.  Jiem,^  YJL  915. 

^  Cor,  —  Whose  UMal  priu 

As  the  dead  caicases  of  onbaried  men.'*  —  Cor.,  Act  III,  80,  i, 

—  **  MacdnfF  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd."  — Ifac6.,  Act  V,  8c  7. 

"  Abortive  be  it,  prodigiousi  and  nntimelj." 

Bidu  III,,  AetLSc% 

— "  food  for  worms."  —1  Hen,  IV,,  Act  V,  8c  4. 

**  A  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  Are  e'en  at  him." 

Ham^  Act  IV.  8c  8. 
**  Thou  elvish-ma^ed,  abortive,  rioting  hag." 

Rich,  III,,  Act  I,  Oc  8. 
"  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried." 

Bidi,  III,,  Act  I.  8c.  L 


<*  If  we  simply  looked  to  the  fiOnic  of  the  world."  —  Xn.  78. 

*'  For  by  this  undiangeable  way,  my  lords,  have  I  prepared  to  erect  tlie 
academical  fiibric  of  this  island's  Solomon's  House,  modelled  in  my  New 
Atlantis."  —  PAyt.  Rems,,  YIL 

—  "  relations  of  harmony  to  the  fabric  and  eystem  of  the  nnivense."  — 
XV.  200. 

_.  t<  the  conformation  and  fiibric  of  the  universe."  —  Nov,  Org,,  XL  47. 

—  **  seeing  that  both  the  matter  and  fiibric  of  the  worid  are  most  truly  re- 
ferred to  a  Creator."  —  Wis,  i^f  the  Anc, 

—  **  80  to  mingle  the  elements  as  may  conserve  the  ikbric"  —  8p.,  YJL 
429. 

"  You  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As,  or  by  oath  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  fia>ric  of  his  folly."  —  WitUer'g  TdU,  Act  I,  Be,  S. 

^  When  it  stands  against  a  fiOling  fia>ric."  —  Cbr.,  Act  III.  8c  1. 

"  And  like  the  baseless  fi^)rio  of  this  vision, 
The  doud-cap'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself^ 
Tea,  all  that  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve."  —  Temp,,  Act  III,  8c  1. 


—  **and  a  finite  creature  shall  possess  an  infinite  happiness." — Pmrth 

vn.f7. 


—  <<  to  6ie  king's  fafinite  honour." —VII.  841. 

*-*'and  a  finite  creature  shall  possess  an  inf 

OMt,  Vn.  27. 

—  "  the  infinite  flight  of  birds."  —  Neu  AH,  U,  845. 
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—  **]ui^oott  such  an  infiaito  deal  of  blood  and  treasure  of  our  fealm  of 
England.*'  —  VIL  195. 

—  "  sweet  tnYelling  through  the  imiyenal  yarie^.** 

Mating,  XUL  IB. 
^<*biitherfiiTOiirhifimte.'*  — (?efito/*  Ver.,  Act  IL  8e.  h 
— **parGhased  at  an  infinite  rate."  — ifar.  Wwes,  Act  IL  B6, 8. 
—**  these  fellows  of  infinite  tongae.*'—^en.  r,,ActV.S0,^ 

—  ^  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  yariety.'* 

Ant.  and  €ko.  AjOt  II.  8c.  9. 

—  <*  how  mfinite  in  feculties."  —  Jiaiii.,  Act  IL  8c.  2. 
—*<  a  ftUow  of  infinite  jest.**  >-i7an».,.do(  V.Be.1. 

—  •<  discoyeiy  of  the  mfinite  flatteries.**  —  Tim.,  Act  V.Be.1, 

**  She  hath  pnnued  conclusions  infinite 

Of  eMj  wagrs  to  die.**  —  .inf.  tmd  Cho.,  AetV.Bc^ 

^In  Natars*8  infinite  book  of  seoreof, 

A  little  I  can  read.**  --AnLand  Cleo.,  AetLSc^ 

**  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  an  j  man  in  all 
Venice.*'  —  if er.  of  Fen.,  Act  I.  8c.  1. 


*'  But  to  our  chUdren  raise  it  watmj  a  stage, 

That  all  the  wodd  to  thee  may  gloiy  giye.*'  — i^iaAii,  VIL  108. 

**  Or  diat  the  frame  was  up  of  earthly  stage.**  —  lb.  101. 

**  WhOe  your  lift  is  nothing  but  a  continued  acting  upon  a  stage.** 

Ma$que,  XHI.  191. 
*-  "  While  states  and  empires  pass  many  periods.**  —  lb.  116. 

<*  An  the  worid  *8  a  stage. 

And  all  the  mea  and  women  mo^yplayei^: 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.** 

AMrouLik$M,AoirL8e.7. 


^'Howsoeyer  I  be  firail  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  tiate.*' —  XeMsr 
to  ike  King, 

—  '^  ibr  the  poor  abuses  of  the  times  want  countenance." — 1  Een.  IV., 
AetI.Mc%. 


**  AH  as  the  ohair,  whteh  to  and  fro 

Is  toss*d  at  mercy  of  the  wind.**  —  Psolsi,  YII.  98. 

*"  He  is  often  toss*d  and  shaken."  —  AsAn. 

'*The  word,  the  bread  of  life,  they  toes  up  and  down." 

O.  CM.YU.6t. 
^  He  lQiS0Ch  his  thoughts  more  easily.**  —  Etta^. 
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^-''to  command  down  the  winds  of  malicioos  and  seditious  romooxi 
wheiewitli  men*8  conceits  may  have  been  tossed  to  and  fro.**  — Jw6L  Froc 

'*  Strives  in  liis  little  world  of  man  to  ontscom 

The  to-and-Ao  conflicting  wind  and  rain/*  —  Ltair^  Act  III.  8e.  1. 

**  After  late  tossing  on  the  brealung  seas."— i2»cft.  //.,  Act  III,  Be.  2. 

^**  back  do  I  toss  their  treasures.*'  —  Ltar^  Act  V.  8c,  8. 

—  "  thou  hadst  been  toss'd  from  wrong.*'  —  Per.,  ActV.Scl. 

[A  word  much  used  by  both.] 


— "  the  great  storm  of  mighty  invasion,  not  of  preparation.**  —  Dii. 
.CKs.,  Vn.  161. 

— **  never  stained  with  the  least  note  of  ambition  or  malice.**  —  lb.  167. 

>-"  with  strong  and  mighty  preparation.**  —1  Hen.  IV.,  Ad  IV.  8c.  1. 

—  **  this  most  dreadftil  preparation.'*  —  Hen.  V.,  Ae^V.8e.%. 

—  "  give  dreadfhl  note  of  preparation.** —iSTen.  F.,  Ad  IV.  Chor. 


—  **  but  styed  up  in  the  schools  and  scholastic  cells.**  —  NaL  R,  TV.  189. 

— "  and  here  you  sty  me 
On  this  hard  rock;  while  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island.**  —  Temp.,  Act  I.  8c  2. 


—  "  and  did  pour  into  man  the  intellectual  lig^t  as  the  top  and  < 
mation  of  thy  workmanship."  —  Prayer,  YTl.  9. 

— "  fbr  princes  being  at  the  top  of  human  desires.**  —  Ado. 

—  <*  being  at  the  top  of  aU  worldly  bliss.**  —  Hi$L  Hen.  VIL 

"  And  wears  upon  his  holy  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty.**  —  Macb.,  Ad  IV.  8e.  1. 

—  *»  the  top  of  admiration.'*  —  Temp.,  Ad  III.  8c.  1. 

—  **  like  eyases  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question." 

Ham.,  Ad  11.  8c  S. 

—  **  competitor  in  top  of  all  design.**— iifi<.  and  Cleo.,  Ad  F.  So.  1. 
*<  If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment** 

Meac  far  Meae.,  Ad  II.  Be  9. 


—  **  superstitions  and  fimtastical  arts.*'  —  Adc,  JL 

»*«flmtastical  estates.'*  —  fjp.,  Xm.  968. 

*•**  bat  a  certain  flmtastical  and  notional  fire.** 

Fab.  of  Cup.,  XY.  16. 
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-  **  aoooidiiig  to  the  fimtastic  notions  of  ApoUonioa.*'  —  XV.  195. 

-  ^  a  kind  of  ftntastic  matter.'*  —  XY.  49. 

—  **  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies."  —  Oth.^  Act  IL  Sc,  L 

—  *<  that  it  alone  is  high  fimtastical."  —  7V;.  Nighty  Act  I.  So,  L 

'*  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick.'*— if (ea«./or  Meas.,  Act  III.  Sc  8 

"  Are  ye  fantastical? '» —  ifac6.,  Act  L  Sc,  8. 

**  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heayen." 

MeoB,  for  Meaa,,  Act  II.  Sc,  2. 

—  **  fimtastic  garlands  did  she  make."  —  ffam..  Act  IV.  Sc.  7. 


—  u  und  that  w^s  by  that  battle  qnenched  and  ended."  —  Sp.,  VI.  282. 

**  This  is  the  cause  to  qnench  all  good  spirits."  —  Letter. 

— "  and  these  yaponrs  qnench  the  spirits  by  degrees."  —  NaL  SiA, 
^  What  hath  quenched  them."  —  Macb.,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 
**  And  quench'd  the  stellar  fires."  —  Lear,  III.  Sc.  7, 
—  "to  quench  mine  honour."  —  Ben.  VIIL,  Act  V.  So.  2. 


"  The  clouds  as  chariots  swift  do  scour  the  sky."  —PsoZm,  YII.  105. 

—  "  and  so  this  traitor  Essex  made  his  colour  the  scouring  of  some  noble- 
oen  and  counsellors  from  her  Miyesty's  favour."  — XTI.  n.  4  F. 

*'  What  rtiubarb,  senna,  or  what  pnigatire  drug 

Would  scour  these  English  hence?  "  —  Jfac6.,  Act  V.  Sc  8. 

"  The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearfhl  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust"  —  Tim.,  4ct  V.  Sc.  8. 


—  "  that  neither  beareth  the  greatness  of  alteration." 

Dis.,  Vn.  160. 

—  "  but  that  is  an  altering  of  government."  —  Speech. 

—  "In  removing  or  alteration  of  servants."  —  TIL  65. 
—"the  aheiation  <^  religion."  —YII.  149. 

—  "to  make  so  main  an  alteration  in  the  Church." — YIL  70. 

—  "and  that  the  affirighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration."  ~  Oih.,  Act  V.  Sc  2. 

"He'sfUl  of  alteration."  — i^eor,  Act  V.  Sc  h 
"And  dianges  fill  the  cup  of  alteration." 

2Hen.IV.,ActIIL8cV 
"  What  an  alteration  of  honour  has 
Desperate  want  made."—  Tim.,  Act  TV.  Sc.  3. 
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*"niaC8iiiichorSiMtt> adoMtiFeedlof  ^  Kingof  l^tin.**— 

vn.i8a. 

^  «<  the  obscure  cells  of  solitaiy  monks.'*  ^InLof  KaL 

—  **  that  put  of  learning  which  answereth  to  one  of  flie  cells,  domkils, 
•r  offices,  of  the  mind  of  man;  which  is  that  of  Memory.**  ^  Ath.  JL 

—  "  bred  in  the  cells  of  gross  and  solitaiy  monks.**  —  Adv.,  IL 

^  Tour  beadsman,  therefore,  addresseth  himself  to  yoor  Mi^esty  for  a  cell 
to  retire  to.**  —  Zetter  fo  the  King. 

— **  for  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a  celL'*  —  LeUer. 

*•  It  were  a  pretty  cell  for  my  forttme.**  —  LeUer. 

— *'not  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  celL'*—  Temp.,  AclL8e.% 

—  *»it  is  a  cell  of  ignorance.**—  Cym.,  Act  IV.  Be.  S. 

—  "  sweet  ceU  of  virtue  and  nobility.**  —  7%.  And.,  Act  L  8c.  9. 

*'0,proaddeathI 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell?  **— JToiii.,  AetKBc%, 


—  *  the  viHponTS  and  fomes  of  law.**  —  8p.,  VH.  268. 

—  **  and  these  vapours  quench  the  spirits  by  degrees.*'  —  Ned,  Bb* 

**  By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  v^K>urs,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him.** 

lHm.ir^AiBiLS$.%, 


^  '*  the  local  pentre  and  heart  of  the  laws  of  this  realm.**— 4>^  Vn.  M. 

—  **  this  fool  swine 
Lies  now  even  in  the  oentro  of  this  isle.'* 

Sick,  in..  Act  V.  3c  %. 


— **  whereof  he  doubteth  not  they  have  heard  by  glimpses.*' — Sp.,  VII. 
810. 

—  **  the  foult  and  glimpse  of  newness.** 

Meatnre  for  Motumrt,  Ati  I.  B%»V 
**  That  thoa,  dead  oerse,  in  coMpleCe  steel 
Revisifst  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.**  —  Ham.,  Act  I.  Be.  i. 


*^  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt 
heart**  — Xelter,  1620. 

**  Our  pleasure  therefore  is,  who  aw  tiha  head  and  fo— taia  of  Justice  in 
our  dominiena."  — YH.  8S7. 

"  For  there  are  certain  fountains  of  justice,  wfaeaoe  aU  dvfl  laws  are 
derived  but  as  streams."  —Adv.,  U.  M5. 
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-- **  hb  mi|j«8ty  iriio  is  the  fomitsin  of  gmce/*  ~  <S^.,  VIL  5M^ 

—  **  the  ready  foantain  of  her  conthmal  benignitj.'* 

Dii.  of  EUz,  Vn.  16«. 
— **  tlie  meet  Mcmd  feontain  of  all  grace  and  goodness."— YII.  6. 

—  ^  (he  spring-head  thereof  seemeth  to  me  not  to  have  been  visited." 

Adv. 
**  The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 

Isstoi^M. — 

Macd.  YonriOTal  fttber's  murdered." <-ifacfr.,^c(//.&^  8. 
**  The  fountain  from  which  my  current  runs."  —Oth.y  Act  IV.  8e.  3. 
—  "  the  fountain  of  our  love."  —  Tro.  and  Cress.,  Act  III.  8c.  2. 


— ^^  those  legions  of  spectres  and  worlds  of  shadows,  which  we  see  hor- 
ering  over  all  the  expanse  of  the  philosophies."  —  Int  Gbbe,  XIL  155. 

"  With  many  legions  of  strange  fentasies."  —  K.  John^  Act  V.  8c  7. 

—  <*  die  hath  legions  of  angels."  —  Mer.  Wives,  Act  I.  8c.  9. 

«*  Methonght  a  legion  of  foul  fiends."  —  Richard  III.,  Act  I.  8c  4. 


—  **  nore  always  and  be  carried  with  the  motion  of  your  first  merer, 
which  is  your  sovereign."  —  i%>.,  VII.  259. 

[This  ^ first  mover"  comes  from  Aristotle,  who  treats  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  or  absolute  cause  of  all  movementy  as  the 
"  First  Mover  "  (n-pon-ov  x''yow)J] 

**  0,  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentie  eye  upon  this  wretch  I " 

2ffm.  VL,  Act  III. Bed. 


**  I  think  fliat  aD  this  dust  is  raised  by  light  rumours  and  buzzes."  —  i^peedk. 

**  Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers  are  but  buzzes ;  but  suspicions 
that  are  artificially  nourished  and  put  into  men's  heads  by  the  tales  and 
whiqwrings  of  others,  have  stings."  —  Essay^  XXXI. 

^  For  I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies." 

3  Henry  VI.,  Act  V.  8c  6. 

"(TZoi.    Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangsDDBs, 
"By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king, 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other." 

Bickard  TIL,  Act  I.  Bel. 


— "  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God*s  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's 
works:  dhrinilf  or  i^osoi^y."— Jife.,  Spedd.,  YI.  97. 
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— "and  80  bj  degrees  to  read  in  the  voltimes  of  his  creatureB." 

Int.  NaL,  Ibid.  86. 
.  "  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened.*' — Letter,  1620. 

—  "laying  before  as  two  books  or  volumes  to  study,  if  we  will  be  se- 
cored  from  error;  first  the  Scriptures  revealing  the  will  of  God,  and  then 
the  creatures  expressmg  Ms  power."  —  Int.  Nai.^  lUd.  83. 

"  V  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it; 
in  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest"  ~  Cymb.^  Act  III,  8c  4. 

*'JuL    0,  Nature,— 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 

So  fiiirly  bound  ?  "  —  Bom.  and  JuUet,  Act  III.  8c  2. 

*•  In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 

A  little  I  can  read."  —  Ant.  and  Cleo.^  Act  L  Sc  2. 

"  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain." 

Hamlet,  ActLScb. 

"  The  leaf  of  barrage  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  repress  the  fhliginous 

vapour  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so  to  cure  madness; — it  will 

make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy  passicms."  —  Nat  HitL,  §  18. 

—  **  sable  colored  melancholy."  —  Lotfe^s  Labor 's  Zort,  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

—  "  and  dusky  vapours  of  night."  —  1  Henry  VI.,  Act  IL  8<S2. 

— "  borne  with  black  vapours."  —  2  Henry  F/.,  Act  11. 8c.  4. 

—  "  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti,  for  an  inward  bruise."  —  1  Henry  IV.,  Act  1. 8c.  8. 


"Because  the  partition  of  sciences  are  not  like  several  lines  that  meet  m 
one  angle,  but  rather  like  branches  of  trees  that  meet  in  one  stem." 

XYI.  n.  4,  App. 
"  As  many  arrows  loos'd  several  ways 

Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town; 

As  many  finesh  streams  run  in  one  self-sea; 

As  many  lines  dose  in  the  dial's  centre."  —  Henry  V.,  Act  1. 8c.  2. 


"  Cains  Marius  was  general  of  the  Romans  against  the  Cimbers,  who  came 
with  such  a  sea  of  multitude  upon  Italy."  —  Apoth.  242. 

"  Who  taught  the  bee  to  sail  through  such  a  vast  sea  of  air  ?  " — Adv. 

"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine, 
Making  the  green  one  red."  —  Madb.,  Act  U.  8c  I  (2). 
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**  Bat  mj  level  is  no  fiuther  bat  to  do  the  part  of  a  trae  friend." 

Letter,  19^ 
**  As  for  all  direct  or  indirect  glances  or  lerels  at  men's  persons."  ^YII.  59. 
— **for  the  other  do  level  point  blank  at  the  inventory  of  causes  and 
tajmnB."—Nat.Ei8L 

[A  fitvorite  expression.] 

**  EveiTthing  lies  level  to  our  wish."  —  Benry  IV, 
"  We  steal  by  line  and  level."  —  Temput, 
''And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart"  —  ^eiiry  IV. 
"  Can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration."  ~  2  Heivry  I V. 
^  And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives."  —  Bkhard  III, 
**  For  that  *s  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at."  —  Perichi, 
—  "  no  levell'd  malice 
Infocts  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold."  —  Thum, 


««  and  be  so  true  to  thyself  as  thou  be  not  fidse  to  others."  ^iStf^XXill. 

**PoL To  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow^  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." — HamUi,  Act  L  Be,  8. 


**  The  poets  make  fame  a  monster.  They  describe  her  in  part  elegantly; 
and  in  part  gravely  and  sententiously.  They  say  look  how  many  feathers 
she  hath;  so  many  eyes  she  hath  underneath;  so  many  tongues;  so  many 
voices ;  she  pricks  up  so  many  ears.  This  is  a  flourish.  There  follow  excel- 
lent parables;  as  that  she  gathereth  strength  m  going;  that  she  goeth  upon 
the  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head  in  tiie  clouds:  that  in  the  day  time  she 
sitteth  in  a  watchtower,  and  flieth  most  by  night:  that  she  mingleth  things 
done  with  things  not  done  and  that  she  is  a  terror  to  great  cities. 

"But  now,  if  a  man  can  tame  this  monster, — But  we  are  infocted 

with  the  style  of  the  poets." — Etsay  of  Fame, 

^ Enter  Rum  OUB,  painted  fittt  of  Umguee, 
Rwn,    Open  your  ears;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks? 
I  fttmi  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  West, 
Bfaking  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  Earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  ean  of  men  with  false  reports. 

Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  oo^jectuzes: 
And  of  so  ea^  and  so  plain  a  stop, 
81 
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Thst  the  Want  tmmter  with  tmommted  liMid% 
Tke  sdll-discoidant  waTering  mnltitude, 
(kn  pUj  TMftm  it***2 Smry  /F.,  indL 


«  And  as  fbr  Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects,  he  ooold  not  have  been 
aie  man.*'  —  Hi$L  Hemrf  VII. 

—''so  that  acts  of  this  nature  (if  this  were  one)  do  more  good  than 
twenty  bills  of  grace."  —  LeUer,  1617. 

[^  Twenty  "  is  aa  habitual  expletive  of  tius  aotkor.] 

'*  Each  sobstanee  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows." 

IiiekardIL,A€tIlBe.^ 

''And  I  as  rich  in  having  sock  a  jewel 

As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  w«e  peari."— (Tent  qf  Fsr. 
"  Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns." 

3  HemTf  F/.,  Act  III,  8e.  9. 
—"twenty  times  his  worth."— 2  Henry  F/.,  Act  III,  Be,  2. 
—"twenty  thousand  times."  —  Ibid,,  Ad  IIL  8c  9. 
—  "  twenty  times  so  many  fiu^es."  —  Ibid,^  Act  II,  8c,  4. 
—"twenty  times  their  power."  —  Ibid.,  Act  II,  8c,  i. 
"  With  twenty  thousand  soul  confirming  oaths." 

GcnL  of  Ver,,  Act  II,  Be  ^ 

"  I  am  yours  surer  to  you  than  your  own  lif%;  for  as  they  speak  of  the 
turquoise  stone  in  a  ring,  I  will  break  into  twenty  pieces  before  you  have  the 
least  fiOl."  —  £«tter  (0  iwfiB,  Xn.  292. 

"  7^  One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for 
a  monkey. 

Bky,  Out  upon  herl  Thou  torturest  me, Tubal;  it  was  my  turquoise:  I 
had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor."  —  Met,  <f  Fen.,  Ad  II,  Bel, 


"  Yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  least  part  of  knowledge, 
passed  to  man  by  this  so  large  diarter  fhmi  Qod,  must  be  subject  to  that 
use,  for  whidi  Qod  hath  granted  it,  which  is  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the 
state  and  society  of  man."  —  M,  <^NaL 

"  Nature  never  lends 
The  snudlest  scruple  of  her  excellence; 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  gtoiy  of  a  creditor  — 
Both  thanks  and  use."  —  Meamrefir  Meaiure,  Act  I,  Be,  % 


"  With  regard  to  the  oountsnance,  be  not  infiuenced  by  tile  old  adagt, 
•Tnut  fiUtoa  num^sfacc*  ''^DeAug,,  (Boston),  DC.  272* 
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"*  There 'ana  art 
To  find  the  mind's  ooiutractioii  in  the  face.''  —  Maebetk,  AdLBcL 


^  Defonned  penons  are  conunonly  even  with  nature;  —-for  as  nature  hat 
done  ill  by  them,  so  do  they  by  nature,  being  for  the  most  part  (as  the 
Scripture  saith)  void  of  natural  affection :  and  so  they  have  their  revenge 
of  natares.    Certunly  tiiere  is  a  consent  between  the  body  and  the  mind, 

and  where  nature  eneth  in  the  one,  she  ventureth  in  the  other: the 

curse  that  the  Psalm  speaketh  of,  That  it  thaU  be  tike  the  urUijneljffrmtofa 

woman,  hrmt^  forih  before  it  came  to  perfection. Whosoever  hath 

anything  fixed  in  his  person,  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  per- 
petual spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn;  therefore 

all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold. But  because  there  is  in  man 

nn  election,  touching  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  a  necessity  in  the  frame 
of  his  body,  the  stars  of  natural  inclination  are  sometimes  obscured  by  the 
ran  of  discipline  and  virtue.*'  —Ess,,  I.  46. 

-.  <«  whkh  had  been  the  spur  of  this  region."  --FeLd  ^^,  I.  400. 

*^Gloe.    For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 

1  came  into  the  world  with  my  logs  forward. 

The  midwife  wondered;  and  the  women  cried, 
* 0,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  with  teeth! ' 
And  so  I  was;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  Heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so. 
Let  Hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  iV^ 

8  Henry  VI^  Act  V.  Se.  6. 

"  Oloe.    I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  np. 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them;^ 
Why,  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peaoo, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun^ 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity: 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  theee  fiiir  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days." 

Ridiard  InkJet  I.  ae.1 


^Glo$*    Kow  Is  the  whiter  of  osr  discontent 
Hade  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York."  •—  IbicL,  AttLS^t 

**  I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  cif  my  iaUmL'' -^ MmsMi,  Act  L  Se.7. 
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As  this  list  must  have  an  end,  let  it  be  closed  with  a 

comparison  of  Bacon's  "  Office  of  Constables "  (published 

in  1608)  with  the  scenes  of  the  Watch  in  the  ^  Much  Ado 

About  Nothing'',  (written  in  1599,)  thus :  — 

"  4  Qua,    Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men  are  they?    Am.  Thej  be  men 

as  is  now  used,  of  inferior,  yea,  of  base  condition; and  that  thej  be 

not  aged  or  sickly,  in  respect  of  keeping  watch  and  toil  of  their  place:  nor 

that  they  be  in  any  man*s  livery intended  and  executed  for  con- 

servatioQ  of  peace,  and  repression  of  all  manner  of  disturbance  and  hurt  of 
the  people,  and  that  as  well  by  way  of  prevention  as  punithmaU,    To  take 

the  andent  onth  ofaUegiance  of  all  males  above  twelve  years. The 

election  of  the  petty  constable  is  by  the  people." 

.   ^*  Dogberry,    Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verges,  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation,  body 
and  soul. 

Dogb,    Nay,  that  were  a,punuhmefU  too  good  for  them;  if  they  should 

have  any  allegiance  in  them,  being  chosen  for  the  Prince's  Watch 

First,  who  think  you  is  the  most  desartless  man  to  be  Constable? 

1  Watch,  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seacoal,  for  they  can  read  and 
write. 

Dogb,    Why  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet  watchman." 

—  *'and  that  the  statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of  sturdy  beggars, 
vagabonds,  rogues,  and  other  idle  persons  coming  within  your  office  be  truly 

executed  and  the  offenders  punished Likewise  the  additional  power 

which  is  given  by  divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  m  any  brevity." 

^Dogb, Ton  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit 

man  for  the  Constable  of  the  Watch;  therefore,  bear  you  the  lantern.  This 
is  your  charge.  You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men ;  and  you  are  to  bid 
any  man  stand  in  the  Prince's  name." 

"6  Ques,    What  if  they  reflise  to  do  their  office? Command 

tiiem  in  the  king*s  name  to  keq>  peaeej  and  depart,  and  forbear." 

*'2  Watch,    How  if  he  will  not  stand? How  if  the  nuise  bt 

asleep  and  will  not  hear  us  ? 

Dogb,  Why  then,  deport  in  peace,  and  let  the  child  awake  her  with 
crying 

1  Watch.    We  chaige  you  in  (he  Princess  name,  stand." 

*'5  Ques,  What  allowance  have  the  constables?  Am.  They  have  no 
allowance,  but  are  bound  by  duty  to  perform  their  office  gratis;  which  iim^ 
be  endured,  because  it  is  but  annual." 

''Dogb for«  for  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  toleraUe 

and  nlot  to  be  endured,'' 

— "  and  to  inquire  of  all  default  of  officers,  as  constables,  akta$ter$,  and 
<h0  Uke.  .....  And  so  much  for  the  peace." 
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^Dogb, Well,  joa  are  to  call  at  all  (Ae  aUhtmti,  and  bid  those 

that  are  drank  get  them  to  bed. This  is  the  end  of  the  chaige.*' 

"  The  use  of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing  or  staying  of  mischief  than 

for  puniikment  of  offences Likewise  the  power  which  is  given  by 

efioerf  t(<UuU$  — or  when  sudden  matter  ariseth  upon  his  view,  or 

notorious  dreumstances,  to  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  carry  them  before  the 
justices  of  peace,  and  generally  to  imprison  in  like  cases  of  necessity,  when 
the  case  wiU  not  endure  the  present  canying  of  the  party  before  the  justices. 

the  juiy  being  to  present  offenders,  and  offences  are  chiefly  to  take 

light  from  the  constable and  to  resist  and  ptmish  all  turbulent  per- 

torn,  whose  misdemeanors  may  tend  to  the  disquiet  of  the  people 

That  two  tujident  gentlemen  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  constables  of 
every  hundred;  —  the  sheriff  thereof  shall  nominate  nffident  persons  to  be 
baUifb.'* 

^''Dogb,    You,  Constable,  are  to  present  the  Prince's  own  person:  if  you 

meet  the  Prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him Five  shillings  to 

one  on 't,  with  any  man  that  knowe  ike  statues,  he  may  stay  him :  many,  not 
without  the  Prince  be  willing;  for,  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no 
man,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will."  —  Act  III.  Se.  8. 

**8ex.  But  which  are  the  offenders,  that  are  to  be  examined?'  let  them 
oome  before  Master  Constable."  —  Act  I V,  8c.  2. 

^^Dogb.  If  tiiere  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me:  keep  jfour 
fellows'  counsels  and  jfOur  own  and  good  night"  —  Act  III.  Sc.  8. 

^Dogb.  One  word,  sir,  our  watch,  sir,  have,  indeed,  comprehended  two 
auspicious  persons,  and  we  would  have  them  this  morning  examined  before 
your  worship. 

Leon.    Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring  it  me. 

Dogb.    It  shall  be  sufigance." — Act  III.  8c.  5. 

**And  the  constable  ought  to  seize  his  goods,  and  inventory  them  in 
presence  of  honest  neighbours.** 

^Dogb.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter:  an  old  man, 
nf) but  in  fidth,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  £u  honest  as  any  man  living,  that  is  an  old 
man,  and  no  bonester  than  I 

Leon.    Neighbours,  you  are  tedious 

Dogb.    Well,  one  word  more,  honest  neighbours.'*  —  Act  IIL  8c.  5. 

—  **  or  do  suspect  him  of  murder  or  felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the 
constable,  and  the  constable  ought,  upon  such  declaration  or  complaint,  to 
cany  him  before  a  justice  of  peace:  and  if  by  common  voice  or  fame  any 
man  be  suspected — .  .*....  If  any  house  be  suspected —  ** 

*^Dogb,    If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by  virtue  of  your  office 

to  be  no  trae  man. 

S  Watt^    If  we  know  hhn  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not  lay  hands  on  him? 
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Dofi,  Tru] J,  by  your  office  jou  may ;  Init,  I  think,  they  that  toaek  pHch 
wiU  be  defiled." —.let  ///.  8c  8. 

**i>0^.  Dost  thoa  not  muptct  my  pboe?  Dost  tibon  not  mmpeU  my 
yBM8?'»— -4c«/F.5aa. 

**  You  ahaU  swear  that  yon  shall  well  and  trnly  mtos  iht  Ung^ 

^Dogb.    Hasten,  do  yon  $erv€  Gifdt 

Bor.    Tea,  sir,  we  hope  — 

Dogb,    Writedown  — that  they  hope  they  MTOC  GodL^—^ici/FliSb.  2. 

**  There  is  a  derk  of  the  peace  for  the  entering  and  engrossing  all  pro- 
ceedings before  the  said  justices Others  there  are  of  that  number 

called  justices  of  peace  and  gwmm The  chief  of  them  is  called 

^^Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit  I  warrant  yon ;  here  *8  that  [tcmching  kk 
firehead]  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  wm,  aoM.  (  mAj  get  the  learned 
writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication,  and  meet  me  at  the  goal.** 

Act  III.  8e.  6. 

^  SUh,    In  the  County  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace  and  coraai, 

8hal.    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  ci<«t-a-2ortim. 

BUn.    k7,9nd.rotokn'imtoo."''MerrffWi9mofWmd$i>rtAetLSe,'L 

The  list  of  these  similitudes  might  be  greatly  extended, 
without  loss  to  the  force  of  evidence  which  they  exhibit : 
indeed,  the  comparison  woidd  be  almost  without  limit,  if  it 
could  be  carried,  in  this  form,  to  all  those  individual  pecu- 
liarities, minute  resemblances,  more  delicate  touches,  and 
finer  shades  of  meaning,  which  impress  the  mind  of  the 
critical  reader  no  less  palpably,  l>ut  which  must  lose  their 
force  when  wrenched  from  the  context  in  this  manner, 
like  the  character  of  a  handwriting,  the  identity  can  be 
distinctly  seen  and  felt,  while  the  particulars  wherein  it 
consists  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  or  described.  But 
siurely,  here  is  enough  to  establish  such  a  correspondence, 
nay,  absolute  identity,  in  the  thought,  style,  manner,  and 
diction,  and  in  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  these  writ- 
ings, as  was  never  known  to  exist  in  the  compositions  of 
any  two  different  authors  that  ever  lived.  It  is  safe  to  say 
no  such  list  can  be  produced  fit)m  the  writings  of  any  two 
authors  of  that  or  any  other  age :  no  similarity  of  life, 
genius,  or  studies  ever  produced  an  identity  like  this.    And 
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here,  the  vast  difference  which  is  known  to  have  existed 
between  these  men,  in  respect  of  their  education,  studies, 
and  whole  personal  history,  woidd  seem  to  preclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  mistake.  The  coincidences  are  not  merely  such 
as  might  be  attributed  to  the  slyle  and  usage  of  that  age : 
they  extend  to  the  scope  of  thought,  the  particular  ideas, 
the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  the  choice  of  metaphor, 
the  illustrative  imagery,  and  those  singular  peculiarities, 
oddities,  and  quaintnesses  of  expression  and  use  of  words, 
which  everywhere  and  in  all  times  murk  and  distinguish 
the  individual  writer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MODELS. 

'^  Ite  tnu  aH  !•  alwBjf  oapaUe  of  •druMing."  1-- Baoov. 

§  1.  "  ILLUSTRATIVB    EXAMPLES." 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Bacon  had  a  purpose, 
though  he  broke  the  order  of  time,  to  attempt  to  draw 
down  to  the  senses  things  which  flew  too  high  over  men's 
heads  in  general,  in  other  forms  of  delivery,  by  means  of 
patterns  of  natural  stories,  and  feigned  histories  or  speak- 
ing pictures ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  veiy  clear,  that  he 
had  a  similar  object  in  view  in  those  ^  illustrative  examples," 
which  were  to  constitute  the  Fourth  Fart  of  the  Great  In- 
stauration,  which  was  never  published,  nor  indeed  written, 
otherwise  than  as  we  may  have  some  part  of  it,  or  at  least 
some  exemplification  of  what  it  was  in  part  to  be,  in  these 
very  plays.  First,  premising  that  after  the  Second  Philos- 
ophy, in  the  previous  parts,  had  succeeded  in  furnishing  the 
understanding  with  ^the  most  surest  helps  and  precautions," 
and  had  **  completed,  by  a  rigorous  levy,  a  host  of  divine 
works,"  nothing  would  remain  to  be  done  but  "  to  attack 
Philosophy  herself,"  and  that,  in  a  matter  "  so  arduous  and 
doubtful,"  a  few  reflections  must  necessarily  be  inserted, 
'<  partly  for  instruction  and  partly  for  present  use,"  he  pro- 


^The  first  of  these  is,  that  we  should  offer  some  ex- 

^  *'  Qnin  contra,  ortem  yeram  adolescere  stataimufl."  —  Soala  JnieUechu^ 
WorU  (Boston),  V.  181;  TVaiw.  of  Bacon,  (Mont),  XIV.  496-7;  (Phil.), 
ni.519. 
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aniples  of  our  method  and  course  of  investigadon  and 
discovery,  as  exhibited  in  particidar  subjects;  preferring 
the  most  dignified  subjects  of  our  inquiry,  and  such  as 
differ  most  from  each  other,  so  that  in  every  branch  we 
may  have  an  example.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  those  examples, 
which  are  added  to  particular,  precepts  and  rules  by  way  of 
illustration  (for  we  have  furnished  them  abundantly  in  the 
Second  Part  of  our  work),  but  we  mean  actual  types  and 
models,  calculated  to  place,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes 
[^9ub  oculos"']  the  whole  process  of  the  mind,  and  the  con- 
tinuous frame  \j^fabricam  **]  and  order  of  discovery  in  par- 
ticular subjects  selected  for  their  variety  and  importance. 
For  we  recollect  that  in  mathematics,  with  the  diagram 
before  our  eyes,  the  demonstration  easily  and  clearly  fol- 
lowed, but  without  this  advantage,  everything  appeared 
more  intricate  and  more  subtle  than  was  really  the  case. 
We  devote,  therefore,  the  Fourth  Part  of  our  work  to  such 
examples,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  particular 
and  i^ly  developed  application  of  the  Second  Part"  ^ 

As  it  is  said  in  his  letter  to  Fulgentius,  the  great  Instau- 
ration  began  with  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  as  the 
first  part ;  the  Novum  Organum  was  the  second  part ;  the 
Natural  History  was  the  third  part ;  these  Examples  were 
to  be  the  foiu-th  part ;  the  Prodromus  (or  forenmner  of  the 
Second  Philosophy)  was  to  be  the  fifth  part ;  and  the  sixth 
part  would  complete  philosophy  itself,  and  "  touch  almost 
the  universals  of  nature."  In  this  consummation  of  the 
Second  Philosophy,  he  would,  of  course,  arrive  again  at  the 
PkUoBophia  Primoy  by  that  road,  and  in  that  way ;  and  so, 
philosophy  itself  would  necessarily  include  both  the  First 
and  the  Second  Philosophy  in  one  Universal  Science,  which 
would  amount  to  "Sapience,"  or  "the  knowledge  of  all 
things  divine  and  human."  '  In  this  letter,  the  subject  of 
the  Fourth  Part  is  introduced  in  connection  with  certain 

1  Distribtawn  ofihe  Worhi  Worh$  (Mont),  XIV.  22;  (Spedd.,  L  226), 
s  D6  Aug.  Seima. 
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portions  of  the  Natural  History,  concerniog  winds,  and 
touching  life  and  death,  which  he  mentions  as  ^*  mixed 
writings  composed  of  natural  history,  and  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect instrument,  or  help  of  the  understanding."  He 
then  proceeds  to  say,  that  this  Fourth  Part  should  contain 
many  examples  of  that  instrument,  more  exact  and  much 
more  fitted  to  rules  of  induction."  From  these  expressions 
alone  it  might  be  inferred  that  these  examples  were  to  be 
confined  strictiy  to  matters  of  physical  inquiry ;  but  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  scope  of  his  system  always  em- 
braced the  whole  field  of  knowledge  (however  divided  into 
parts),  of  which  his  principal  divisions  were  Grod,  Nature, 
and  Man,  it  may  not  appear  incredible  that  this  instrument 
or  help  of  the  understanding,  and  these  examples,  were  to 
find  an  application  to  man  and  human  afi&irs  as  well  as  to 
mere  physical  nature. 

Indeed,  all  question  of  this  would  seem  to  be  set  at  rest 
by  his  Thirteen  Tables  of  the  Thread  of  the  Labyrinth ; 
for,  in  the  paper  entitled  *^  FUum  LahyrirUhi  nve  Jnquititio 
Legitima  de  Motu^*  these  tables  are  enumerated  in  like 
manner  as  a  part  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  in  the  Novum 
Organum,  they  are  spoken  of  as  included  in  the  Fourtii 
Part  The  <mly  specimens  of  them  actually  found  at- 
tempted in  his  works  are  certain  fragments,  under  such 
tities  as  Heat  and  Cold,  Sound  and  Hearing,  Dense  and 
Bare,  the  History  of  Winds,  and  the  like ;  but  that  the  en- 
tire series  was  to  have  a  much  wider  range,  is  evident  from 
his  own  ^  Digest  of  the  Tables,"  which  is  as  follows :  — 

^  The  first  are  tables  of  motion ;  the  second,  of  heat 
and  cold ;  the  third,  of  the  rays  of  things  and  impressions 
at  a  distance ;  the  fourth,  of  vegetation  and  life ;  the  fifUi, 
of  the  passions  of  the  animal  body ;  the  sixth,  of  sense 
and  objects ;  the  seventh,  of  the  affections  of  the  mind ; 
the  eighth,  of  the  mind  and  its  fiu^ulties.  These  pertain  to 
the  separation  of  nature,  and  concern  Form ;  but  these 
which  follow  pertain  to  the  construction  of  nature,  and  con- 
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oern  Matter.  Ninth,  of  the  architecture  of  the  world; 
tenth,  of  great  relations,  or  the  accidents  of  essence; 
eleventh,  of  the  composition  of  bodies  or  inequality  of 
parts ;  twelflh,  of  species  or  the  ordinary  fabric  and  com- 
binations of  things ;  and  thirteenth,  of  small  relations  or 
properties.  And  so  a  universal  inquisition  may  be  com- 
pleted in  thirteen  tables."  I 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  exactly  what  his  meaning 
was ;  but  he  probably  considered  motion  as  a  phenomena 
effect  of  force  ;  and  there  is  no  motion  without  moving 
power.  Addressing  himself  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
laws,  limitations,  and  modes  of  power,  or  forces,  by  experi- 
mental methods,  and  finding  the  subject  presented  in 
nature  in  the  shape  of  phenomenal  facts  as  effects,  he 
would  naturally  begin  with  a  table  of  motions.  Indeed,  he 
defined  Heat  as  being  nothing  else  but  motion,  or  moving 
force ;  a  doctrine  which  oiu*  more  modem  science,  from 
Rumford  to  Tyndall,  confirms.  Pursuing  the  study  to  the 
end,  he  would  expect  to  arrive,  in  time,  at  a  knowledge  of 
^  the  last  power  and  cause  of  nature."  But,  at  first,  he 
would  begin  with  the  secondary  powers  or  forces,  taking 
the  phenomenal  effects  as  facts,  in  such  subjects  as  heat 
and  cold,  the  radiating  motions  producing  impressions  at  a 
distance  (what  are  now  treated  of  under  the  names  of  light, 
heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  like),  sound  and  hear- 
ing, density  and  rarity,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  se%  winds, 
&c.  He  then  comes  to  the  motions  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  the  passions,  the  senses,  the  affections,  or  emotions, 
and,  at  last,  to  the  mind  itself  and  the  mental  facidties.  In 
all  this,  the  inquiry  looks  to  the  form  or  law.  Bacon's 
idea  a£form  would  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  what 
we  would  now  call  law  of  power  giving  form  to  itself.^  And 
so  this  portion  of  the  Tables  would  span  the  whole  field  of 
sensible  and  visible  motions  in  nature,  be^nning  with  the 

1  ITodb  (Boston),  YU.  170. 

s  Tram,  of  Nov.  Org.,  IL  2;  Work$  (Boston),  YUI.  168;  S06. 
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mind  of  nature,  or  thinking  power  in  the  Creator,  and  end- 
ing in  mind,  or  finite  thinking  power  in  man.  The  other 
portion  concerned  rather  the  architectural  structure  of  the 
universe,  the  greater  accidents  or  relative  qualities  of 
essences,  the  composition  of  bodies,  the  species  of  things, 
whether  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  and  finally,  the 
lesser  accidents,  relative  qualities  or  properties  of  material 
things ;  and  all  this  concerned  matter  as  it  is  presented  to 
observation  in  nature,  as  such. 

It  is  plain  we  were  to  have  Tables  of  the  passions,  the 
senses,  the  emotions  or  afiections,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  There  was  to  be  not  only  a  contemplative  science, 
but  an  active  science  pointing  to  practical  uses.  And 
these  illustrative  examples  of  the  Fourth  Part  may  very 
well  have  been  intended  to  embrace  all  branches  of  this 
**  imiversal  inquisition." 

In  fact,  so  much  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  thus :  — 

"^  It  may  also  be  asked  (in  the  way  of  doubt  rather  than 
objection)  whether  I  speak  of  natural  philosophy  only,  or 
whether  I  mean  that  the  other  sciences,  logic,  ethics,  and 
politics,  should  be  carried  on  by  this  method.  Now  I  cer- 
tainly mean  what  I  have  said  to  be  understood  of  them  all ; 
and  as  the  common  logic,  which  governs  by  the  syllogism, 
extends  not  only  to  natural  but  to  all  sciences ;  so  does 
mine  also,  which  proceeds  by  induction,  embrace  every- 
thing. For  I  form  a  history  and  tables  of  discovery  for 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like ;  for  matters  political ;  and 
again  for  the  mental  operations  of  memory,  composition, 
and  division,  judgment,  and  the  rest ;  not  less  Uian  for 
cold,  or  light,  or  vegetation,  or  the  like.  But,  nevertheless, 
since  my  method  of  interpretation  (after  the  history  has 
been  prepared  and  duly  arranged)  regards  not  the  working 
and  discourse  of  the  mind  only  (as  the  common  logic 
does),  but  the  nature  of  things  also,  I  supply  the  mind 
with  such  rules  and  guidance  that  it  may  in  every  case 
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apply  itself  to  the  nature  of  things.  And,  therefore,  I  de- 
liver  many  and  diverse  precepts  in  the  doctrine  of  Inter- 
pretation, which  in  some  measure  modify  the  method  of 
invention  according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
subject  of  inquiry."  * 

This  Fourth  Part,  then,  was  not  to  be  strictly  a  system 
of  psychology,  but  it  was  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  nature  of  things,  in  a  visible  representation  of  the 
whole  process  of  the  mind  in  the  continuous  fabric  and 
order  of  discovery  in  these  special  and  very  noble  sub- 
jects. The  method  was  to  be  according  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  subject  He  intimates  also,  that  his 
method  cannot  be  brought  down  to  common  apprehension, 
save  by  effects  and  works  only.  He  does  not  desire  to  pull 
down  or  destroy  the  philosophy,  arts,  and  sciences  ^at 
present  in  use,"  but  is  glad  to  see  them  ^  used,  cultivated, 
and  honored.*'  But  he  gives  '^  constant  and  distinct  warn- 
ing, that  by  the  methods  now  in  use,  neither  can  any  great 
progress  be  made  in  the  doctrines  and  contemplative  part 
of  sciences,  nor  can  they  be  carried  out  to  any  magnitude 
of  works,"  and  that  if  works  of  magnitude  are  to  be  ac- 
complished in  this  kind,  it  must  be  done  in  his  way.  Again, 
he  says,  *<  discoveries  are,  as  it  were,  new  creations  and 
imitations  of  God's  works,  —  as  well  sang  the  poet :  — 

**  To  man's  ftail  race  great  Athens  long  ago 
First  gave  the  seed  whence  waving  harvests  grow, 
And  re-^areated  all  onr  life  below."  ^ 

This  same  purpose  is  expressed,  again,  with  a  still  more 
distinct  and  unmistakable  reference  to  something  of  this 
kind,  in  that  introduction  or  preface  to  the  Fourth  Fart, 
which  is  styled  the  '^  Scaling  Ladder  of  the  Intellect,  or 
Thread  of  the  Labyrinth,"  •  in  which  he  states  that  these 
^  illustrative  examples"  (" exemplaria  ")  were  to  be  **  in  the 

1  Nw,  Org.,  Workt  (Boston),  L  833;  (Trans.,  VIH.  Jb.  16G). 
a  Workt  (Mont.),  XIV.  428-7  (Philad.  HI.  519),  trans,  by  F.  W.;  WorH 
(Boston),  V.  177-181. 
<  IForiU  (Boston),  Vni.  16L 
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fonn  which  we  think  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and  regard 
as  approved  and  authorized"  [^ut  probatam  et  electam**']. 
Nor  would  he  regard  ^  the  customary  fashion  **  [**  more  apud 
homines  reeepto "]  as  absolutely  necessary  in  all  the  parts 
of  this  formula,  as  if  they  must  be  one  and  inviolable ;  for 
he  did  not  think  the  industry  and  happiness  of  men  were 
to  be  bound,  as  it  were,  to  "  a  single  pillar "  ["  ad  colum- 
nam  "].  It  would  seem  to  be  very  plain  from  the  whole 
context,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  this  figure  of  the 
"  single  pillar,"  and  this  reference  to  the  one  and  inviolable 
custom  hitherto  received  among  men^  that  he  meant  to  allude 
to  that  indispensable  and  inviolable  law  of  unity,  which 
had  always  been  impeiiously  required  as  an  absolute  rule 
of  composition  in  all  dramatic  writing,  ancient  and  mod- 
em ;  especially  when  it  b  distinctly  declared,  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence,  that  the  subject,  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing, was  no  other  than  "  true  art,"  thus :  "  Nothing,  indeed, 
need  prevent  those  who  possess  great  leisure,  or  have  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  infallibly  encountered  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  experiment,  from  carrying  onward  the  pro- 
cess here  pointed  out  ["  rem  monstratam  "].  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  true  art  is  always  capa- 
ble of  advancing."  ["  Quin  contra^  artem  veram  adolescere 
staiuimusJ'2  The  translation  of  "  F.  W.,"  taken  from  the 
edition  of  Montagu,  is  here  followed.  Mr.  Spedding,  ap- 
parently unable  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
or,  perhaps,  not  looking  for  this  sense  of  it,  seems  to  think 
that  ^  this  can  hardly  be  what  Bacon  wrote,"  ^  and  that 
possibly  the  manuscript  was  imperfect  at  the  end ;  but  cer- 
tainly, if  imderstood  with  reference  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  win  be  found  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  main  tenor 
and  purport  of  the  whole  tract  And  probably  this  was  as 
much  as  he  intended  to  say  then,  on  that  head,  and  so 
stopped  short  there. 

Certainly,  after  this  distinct  intimation  of  his  intent,  we 
1  ITorlv  (Boston),  v.  IBl,  n.  (1). 
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need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  ancient  unities  almost 
wholly  disregarded  in  these  plays;  nor  that  Coleridge 
should  find  them  to  be  a  new  kind  of  dramatic  romance, 
differing  in  genus  from  the  ancient  drama ;  nor  that  they 
should  answer  admirably  well  to  Bacon's  conception  of  a 
representative  visible  history,  a  speaking  picture,  or  a  type 
and  model  of  the  whole  process  of  the  mind,  and  the  con- 
tinuous fabric  and  order  of  discovery  in  the  most  noble 
subjects ;  nor  that  they  should  partake  of  that  sweet  travel- 
ling through  universal  variety,  which  was  to  be  the  lot  of 
him  who  should  be  able  to  climb  the  hill  of  the  Muses. 

The  "  Winter's  Tale  "  and  the  "  Tempest "  were  both  writ- 
ten  in  1611.  Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Shakespeare, 
in  the  ^  Tempest,"  had  a  special  purpose  of  showing  that  he 
could  write  a  play  which  should  strictiy  observe  the  ancient 
unities;  while  others,  like  Mr.  White,  have  noticed  that 
the  "  Winter's  Tale  **  is  written  in  utter  defiance  of  the  one 
and  inviolable  rule :  in  this  instance,  for  certain,  the  author 
would  not  be  bound  to  ''a  single  pillar."  He  puts  sixteen 
years  between  two  acts.  Inland  countries  are  brought  to 
the  sea.  The  Delphic  Oracle,  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  psalm-sin^ng  Puritans,  are  made  to 
figure  upon  the  same  stage.  And  the  Chorus  of  the  fourth 
act,  in  the  name  of  Tune,  gives  such  reason  §ot  it  as  at 
once  to  remind  us  of  the  promised  disregard  of  the  received 
custamy  thus :  — 

**7Vm«.    I  tliat  please  some,  tiy  all,  both  joy  and  terror 
Of  good  and  bad,  that  makes  and  nnfblds  error, 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  die  name  of  Time, 
To  nse  my  wings.    Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untri*d, 
Of  that  wide  gap;  tinee  Uiain  my  power 
To  overthrow  law,  and  in  one  ieff-iom  homr 
To  plant  and  ownokdm  cutUm,    Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  andent*st  order  was, 
Or  what  it  now  received :  I  witness  to 
The  times  diat  brought  them  in:  so  shafi  I  do 
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The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Kow  seems  to  it    Tonr  patience  thus  allowing, 
I  torn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 
As  yon  had  slept  between.** 

Here  is  identity  in  both  the  thought  and  the  language ; 
and  can  it  be  due  to  accidental  coincidence,  rather  than  to 
the  habitual  expression  of  one  and  the  same  writer,  that  we 
have  here,  also,  the  same  figure  of  art  growing  ("  adoles- 
cere  ")  and  a  scene  growing  f  And  considering  what  these 
models  should  be,  that  were  to  place  the  whole  order  and 
process  of  discovery  in  particular  subjects  before  the  eyes 
Q^stth  ocidos^*),  it  is,  at  le&st,  not  clear  that  it  could  be 
anything  else  than  precisely  what  Hamlet  demanded  of  the 
dramatic  art,  namely,  that  it  should  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature;  and,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Professor 
Grervinus,  "  that  it  should  give  a  representation  of  life,  of 
men  and  their  operating  powers,  by  which  means  it  works 
indeed  morality,  but  in  the  purest  poetic  way,  by  image,  by 
lively  representation,  and  by  imaginative  skill.  To  perceive 
and  to  know  the  virtues  and  crimes  of  men,  to  reflect  them 
as  in  a  mirror,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  sources,  their 
nature,  their  workings,  and  their  results,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exclude  chance  and  to  banish  arbitrary  fiite,  which  can 
have  no  place  in  a  well-ordered  world,  —  this  is  the  task 
which  Shakespeare  has  imposed  upon  the  poet  and  upon 
himself" » 

The  New  Atlantis  was  written  expressly  as  a  pattern  of 
a  natural  story,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  accounted  an  acci- 
dental circiunstance,  that  this  same  figure  of  the  ^  pillar  ** 
appears,  again,  in  connection  with  a  pretty  comprehensive 
conception  of  human  works,  in  that  **  great  miracle  "  which 
brought  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  to  the  island  of 
Bensalem,  *<  in  a  great  pillar  of  light,"  rising  from  the  sea 
toward  heaven,  and  so  approaching  the  shore ;  on  behold- 
ing which,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Solomon's  House  fell 

I  Shakes.  Comm.  (London,  1863),  I.  8S5.    Tians.  by  F.  E.  Burnett 
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upon  his  knees  and  began  to  pray,  thus :  '^  Lord  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast  vouchsafed  of  thy  grace,  to 
those  of  our  order,  to  know  the  works  of  creation,  and  the 
secrets  of  them ;  and  to  discern  as  far  as  appertaineth  to 
the  generations  of  men,  between  divine  miracles,  works  of 
nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and  illusions  of  all 
sorts." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bacon's  scheme  of  philos- 
ophy constituted  a  kind  of  intellectual  globe,  or  full  circle. 
In  that  collection  of  Antitheses,  which  he  speaks  of  as  a 
youthful  labor,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  '*  It  is  good  to 
have  the  orb  of  the  mind  concentric  with  the  universe." 
Starting  from  the  Philosophia  Prima  with  a  summary  par- 
tition of  all  the  knowledge  and  learning  which  the  human 
race  was  in  possession  of,  in  his  time,  it  proceeded  through 
the  second  or  experimental  and  inductive  philosophy,  until 
the  wheel  was  come  full  circle  in  philosophy  itself  which 
was  to  be  at  once  a  knowledge  of  all  science  in  a  compre- 
hensible theory  of  the  universe,  and  an  active  science  and 
an  intelligent  power  of  action ;  and  the  whole  was  to  have 
a  practical  bearing  and  effect  upon  the  business,  uses,  life, 
and  happiness  of  man.  Philosophy  itself  the  object  of  the 
Sixth  Part,  he  says,  was  to  have  for  its  end,  not  only  "  con- 
templative enjoyment,  but  the  common  afi^rs  and  fortune 
of  mankind,  and  a  complete  power  of  action."  The  Sec- 
ond Philosophy  embraced  his  entire  method,  metaphysics 
included,  but  more  especially,  perhaps,  as  applied  to  phys- 
ical science  as  such ;  but  it  was  also  to  include  the  whole 
field  of  civil,  industrial,  and  social  affairs,  and  the  practical 
life  of  the  individual  man,  —  '<  whatever,  indeed,  might  ad- 
minister to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  mankind." 
The  Sixth  Part,  to  which  all  the  rest  was  to  be  subservient 
and  auxiliary,  was  to  culminate  in  a  final  and  complete 
philosophy  of  the  imiverse ;  and  it  was  to  embrace,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  power  and  faculty  of  the  human  mind  could 
go,  a  complete  knowledge  of  "the  order,  operation,  and 
22 
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mind  of  Nature."  Nor  was  it  to  give  out  a  dream  of  the 
&ncy  as  a  model  of  the  world ;  but  he  would  rather  ^  praj 
to  God,  in  his  kindness,  to  Touchsafe  to  us  the  means  of 
writing  an  apocalyptic  revelation  and  true  vision  of  the 
traces  and  stamps  of  the  Creator  upon  his  creatures* 
[creations].^ 

But,  doubtless,  this  Fourth  Part,  thus  devoted  to  ex* 
amples,  was,  in  a  manner,  to  span  both  honispheres  of  the 
intellectual  globe,  and,  springing  from  die  physical  as  basis 
and  starting  ground,  reach  the  height  of  things  in  the 
metaphysical  r^on  of  universal.  And  so  he  tells  us 
here,  in  this  **  Scaling  Ladder,**  that  he  had  described  the 
introductory  part  of  the  progress  in  the  second  book  (the 
Novum  Organum),  winch  expounded  principles  and  rules 
for  the  right  use  of  the  understanding  in  the  whole  busi* 
ness,  and,  in  the  third,  had  ^  treated  on  die  phenomena  of 
the  universe  and  on  natural  history,  plunging  into  and 
traversing  the  woodlands,  as  it  were,  of  Nature,  here  over- 
shadowed (as  by  foliage)  with  tiie  infinite  variety  of  exper- 
iments ;  there  perf^exed  and  entangled  (as  by  thorns  and 
Mers)  with  the  subtlety  of  acute  commentations."  But 
now,  he  would  advance  **  from  the  woods  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,"  reaching  "  a  more  disengaged,  but  a  more  ar- 
duous station."  He  should  ^  proceed  fix>m  [natural]  his- 
tory by  a  firm  track,  new,  indeed,  and  hitherto  unexplored, 
to  universals."  To  these  *  paths  of  contemplation,  in 
truth,  might  i^>positely  be  applied  the  celebrated  and  often 
quoted  illustration  of  the  double  road  of  active  life,  of 
iriiich  one  branch,  at  first  even  and  level,  conducted  the 
traveller  to  places  precipitous  and  impassable;  the  other, 
thoi^h  steep  and  rough  at  the  entrance,  terminated  in  per- 
fect smoodmess.  In  a  similar  manner  he,  who,  in  the  very 
outset  of  his  inquirieB,  lays  firm  hold  of  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  ttie  science,  and,  with  immovable  reliance  upon 

1  DitHbuUm  (Plan)  of  ihe  Work  (Mont),  XIY.  34;  Spedd.  (Boston), 
L907. 
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(bem,  disentangles  (as  he  will  widi  little  effiHrt)  what  he 
handles,  if  he  advances  steadily  onward,  not  flinching  out 
of  excess  either  of  self-confidenoe,  or  of  self-distrust,  from 
the  ohject  d  his  pra:siiit,  will  find  that  he  is  joumejing  in 
the  first  of  these  two  tracks ;  and  if  he  can  endure  to  sus- 
pend his  judgment,  tatd  to  mount  gradually,  and  to  dkab 
by  regular  succession  the  height  af  things,  tike  so  many 
tops  of  mountains,  with  persevering  and  inde&tigable 
patience,  he  will  in  due  time  attain  tiie  very  i^iperraost 
elevations  of  nature  ["  ttd  tummitaUt  et  vertices  natmrtB  **], 
where  his  station  will  be  serene,  his  proq^ect  deli^tfiil^ 
and  his  descent  to  all  die  practical  arts  by  a  gentle  slope 
perfectly  easy."  * 

The  patience  and  resolution  here  required  may  remind 
us,  again,  of  the  saying  of  Plato,  that  ^  the  whole  of  nature 
bdng  of  one  kindred,  and  the  soul  having  before  known 
all  things  [t.  0.  tlie  Divine  Soul,  or  Mind  of  Nature],  tiiere 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  [u  e.  a  human  soul],  who 
remembers  —  what  men  call  learning — only  one  tiling, 
from  agun  discovering  all  the  rest ;  if  he  has  but  courage, 
and  seeking  fiunts  nof  *  In  short,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  FkSosapkia  Prima,  as  it  were,  in  advance, 
dealt  with  the  whole  state  of  knowledge  previously  existing, 
in  which  was  included  botii  the  metaf^ysieal  philosophy  of 
Plato,  which,  proceeding  by  the  dialectic  method  of  pure 
scientific  linnldng,  learning  ail  things  frsm  one,  and  arriving 
at  a  philosc^hy  of  the  unrverae  by  that  way,  and  also  the 
philosophy  of  Democritus,  Leudppus,  and  Aristotle,  whidi 
rather  frmn  tin  beginmng  turned  round  and  confronted 
nature  &ce  to  &oe,  and  began  to  search  out  a  philosophy 
of  the  universe,  in  that  direction,  by  pursmng  the  paths 
and  met^iods  of  phymcal  inquiry.  Ajid  so,  Bacon  haviiqr 
for  himself  arrived,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  philosophy  of 
the  muverse,  in  his  own  mind,  by  tite  Platonic  mediod,  and, 

1  8ca&ng  Ladder,  lb,  XXV.  428;  Spedd.,  V.  180. 
s  Meno,  Wor^  rf Pk^,  (Bohn),  m.  SO. 
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after  the  example  of  Plato's  great  disciple,  Aristotle,  seeii^ 
that  the  best  way  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the 
invention  of  new  sciences,  arts,  and  instruments,  for  the 
instruction,  benefit,  and  uses  of  mankind  in  general,  was, 
to  follow  that  example,  to  begin  where  Democritus  left  off, 
and  pursue  the  same  direction  and  course  of  investigation, 
conftontrng  Nature  face  to  &ce,  as  it  were,  diligently  set 
himself  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  revive,  correct,  purify, 
renew,  instaurate,  and  re-invigorate,  both  the  degenerated 
and  perverted  Platonism,  and  the  degenerated  and  per- 
verted Aristotelianism  of  his  own  time  and  all  the  later 
ages  next  preceding.  But  now,  having  in  the  second  and 
third  parts  plunged  into  and  traversed  the  woodlands  of 
mere  physical  nature,  amidst  foliage,  thorns^  and  briers, 
and  having  begun  to  advance  from  the  woods  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  and  that  same  hill  of  the  Muses,  he  would, 
in  this  Fourth  Part,  begin  to  ascend  by  the  double  road  of 
active  and  actual  human  life,  and  climbing  with  scaling 
ladders  of  the  intellect,  and  threading  the  labyrinth  of  the 
civil,  social,  and  moral  fabric,  would  endeavor,  at  last,  to 
reach  the  uppermost  elevations  and  highest  tops  of  things, 
in  the  magnificent  temple,  palace,  city,  and  hi]l  of  the  fabled 
descendants  of  Neptune,  the  vertex  of  Pan's  Pyramid,  and 
the  cliff  of  Plato ;  from  which  height,  no  man  should  any 
further  leading  need. 

So  much  we  learn  from  himself  concerning  this  curious 
Fourth  Part  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  else  was  meant 
than  something  of  this  kind,  by  these  examples  or  types 
and  models ;  and  considering  what  the  entire  scope  of  his 
philosophical  scheme  was,  the  nature  of  the  whole  discus- 
sion in  these  particular  fragments,  and  the  express  declara- 
ticm  that  true  art  was  always  capable  of  advancing,  the 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  well  warranted,  that  at  the 
date  at  which  the  Scaling  Ladder  was  written,  something 
of  this  kind  was  running  in  his  mind,  and  that  we  actually 
have  in  these  plays  what  he  had  himself  done  towards  this 
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important  part  of  the  Great  Instauration  of  all  philos- 
ophy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred  that 
the  plays,  when  written,  were  designed  actually  to  form  this 
Fourth  Part  It  may  be,  that,  in  his  original  plan,  this  part 
of  the  systematic  Instauration  was  to  have  been  written  in 
prose  with  something  of  the  same  rigid  investigation  and 
scientific  precision  as  the  other  parts,  but  upon  the  same 
general  subject  of  the  passions  and  affections,  the  mental 
powers  and  faculties,  human  character,  civil  and  social 
afi^rs,  and  man  and  humanity  in  general;  but  that  for 
want  of  time  to  complete  it  in  that  form,  he  had,  later  in 
life,  concluded  to  publish  this  Folio  of  1628,  together  with 
the  Essays  and  other  writings  of  a  civil  and  moral  nature, 
and  leave  them  to  fill  up  this  gap  in  the  Great  Instauration, 
in  such  manner  and  with  such  effect  as  they  could.  The 
Instauration  was  indeed  the  work  of  his  whole  life ;  but  the 
finished  parts  of  it  rather  belong  to  his  later  years.  The 
Advancement  was  in  some  measure  a  preliminary  work, 
and  it  took  the  form  of  the  De  Augmentis  before  becoming 
a  part  of  the  Great  Instauration  in  1623,  aild  all  the  other 
parts  were  wholly,  or  chiefly,  written  after  the  period  of  the 
plays,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  career.  So,  while  the 
plays  may  have  been  written,  as  they  doubtless  were,  under 
a  natural  and  genuine  poetic  feeling  and  impulse,  and  even 
with  a  design  to  rival  the  ancient  poets  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  art,  and  with  the  general  purpose  of  veiling  his 
braver  instruction  to  mankind  under  the  poetic  form  of 
delivery,  after  the  manner  of  all  great  poets,  they  are,  in 
fact,  at  the  same  time,  found  to  be  pervaded  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  scope  of  his  philosophy  ;  and  they  may  be  safely 
taken  as  actual  models  and  true  illustrative  examples  of  his 
method  in  that  kind. 

This  view  may  find  some  special  confirmation  in  the 
following  passages  from  the  De  Augmentis,  which  are  de- 
serving of  careful  study  in  reference  to  certain  prominent 
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features  in  the  character  of  these  plays ;  for  in  their  general 
nature  and  scope  they  more  especially  concern  the  regimen, 
discipline,  culture,  and  cure  of  the  mind  in  respect  of  indi* 
vidual,  social,  moral,  and  civil  or  public  good ;  and  iamth  to 
human  nature  and  human  character  has  always  been  noted 
as  a  peculiar  excellence  in  them.  Upon  ^the  different 
chartMcterM  of  natures  and  disposiHims^  this  work  proceeds 
thus:  — 

'^  And  we  are  not  here  speaking  of  the  common  inclina- 
tions either  to  virtues  or  vices,  but  of  those  which  are  more 
profound  and  radical.  And  in  truth  I  cannot  sometimeM  hU 
wonder  that  this  part  of  knowledge  should  for  the  most 
part  be  omitted  both  in  Morality  and  Polity,  considering  it 
might  shed  such  a  ray  of  light  on  both  sciences.  In  the 
traditions  of  astrology  men's  natures  and  di^KisitioDS  are 
not  unaptly  distinguished  according  to  the  predominances 
of  the  planets;  — 

[^•breadi  thou  art, 
Senrile  to  all  the  skyey  influenceB 
That  dost  this  habitation  where  thoa  keep'st 

Hourly  inflict.'  —  Meas.for  M,,  Act  II L  Be  1.] 

• 

For  some  are  naturally  formed  for  contemplaticm,  others 
for*  business,  others  for  war,  others  for  advancement  of 
fortune,  others  fcur  love,  others  for  the  arts,  others  for  a 
varied  kind  of  life;  so  among  the  poets  (heroic,  satiric, 
tragic,  comic)  are  everywhere  interspersed  representaticms 
of  characters,  though  generally  exaggerated  and  surpassing 
the  truth.  •  .  . 

^  Not  however  that  I  would  have  these  characters  pre- 
sented in  ethics  (as  we  find  l^m  in  history  or  poetry  or 
even  in  common  discourse),  in  the  shape  of  complete  indi- 
vidual portraits,  but  rather  the  several  features  and  simple 
lineaments  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  by  the  various 
comlnnations  and  arrangements  of  which  all  characters 
whatever  are  made  up,  showing  how  many,  and  of  what 
nature  these  are,  and  how  connected  and  subordinate  one 
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(D  another ;  that  so  we  may  have  a  scierUific  and  (teeuraie 
dissection  of  minds  and  characters^  and  ike  secret  dispositions 
of  particular  men  may  he  revealed  ;  and  that  fiom  the  knowl- 
edge thereof  better  rules  may  be  framed  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mind. 

^And  not  only  should  the  characters  of  dispositions  which 
are  impressed  by  nature  be  received  into  this  treatise,  but 
those  also  which  are  imposed  on  the  mind  by  sex,  by  age, 
by  region,  by  health  and  sickness,  by  beauty  and  deformity, 
and  the  like ;  and  again,  those  which  are  caused  by  fortune, 
as  sovereignty,  nobility,  obscure  birth,  riches,  want,  magis- 
tracy, privacy,  prosperity,  adversity,  and  the  Hke.  For  we 
see  that  Plautus  makest  it  a  wonder  to  see  an  old  man 
beneficent:  His  beneficence  is  that  of  a  young  man." 

And  so,  in  the  ^  Measure  for  Measure,"  in  which  these 
ideas  and  doctrines  are  in  part  and  very  admirably  exem- 
plified, the  Duke  says :  — 

"  Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her;  only  he  hath  made  an 
BMmy  of  her  virtae^  to  pr<M!iUe  hit  judffnwU  with  the  (Sq)0^^  .  . 

The  assault  that  Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune  hath  conveyed  to  my 
understanding;  and,  but  that  ihulty  hath  examples  for  his  falling,  /  thould 
wonder  at  Angelo.'*  —  Ad  III  8c.  1. 

He  next  proceeds  to  those  ^  affections  and  perturbations 

of  the  mind,  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  diseases  of  the 

mind":  — 

"  Claud.    Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  th*  nose, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?  "  —  Act  III  8c.  1. 

^  But  to  speak  the  real  truth,"  he  continues,  ^  the  poets 
and  writers  of  hbtory  are  the  best  doctors  of  this  knowl- 
edge, where  we  may  find  painted  forth  with  great  life  and 
dissected,  how  affections  are  kindled  and  excited,  and  how 
pacified  and  restrained,  and  how  again  contained  from  act 
and  further  degree :  — 

[**  Jsab.    Ay!  just:  perpetual  durance:  a  restraint — 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had  — 
To  a  determined  scope."  —  lb.  Ad  111.  8c,  1.] 
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hor  they  disclose  themselves  though  repressed  and  con- 
cealed ;  how  they  work ;  how  they  vary ;  how  they  are  en- 
wrapped one  within  another ;  how  they  fight  and  encounter 
one  with  another ;  and  many  other  particularities  of  this 
kind ;  amongst  which  this  last  is  of  special  use  in  moral 
and  civil  matters ;  how  I  say,  to  set  affection  against  afifec- 
tion,  and  to  use  the  aid  of  one  to  master  another;  like 
hunters  and  fowlers  who  use  to  himt  beast  with  beast,  and 
catch  bird  with  bird  :"^ —  as  we  may  find  it  illustrated  in 
this  same  play,  and,  indeed,  in  many  others  of  this  author, 
in  such  style,  manner,  and  diction  as  to  leave  no  room  fbr 
doubt  of  his  identity. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  undertake  by  any 
complete  analysis,  or  anything  like  a  thorough  exposition 
of  the  nature,  scope,  and  drift  of  the  several  plays,  to 
show  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  object  and 
intent  of  these  illustrative  examples,  or  models,  have  been 
accomplished  in  them ;  nor  to  consider  of  their  merits  as 
works  of  art  In  the  two  sections  following,  some  demon- 
stration will  be  given  out  of  the  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  the 
''  Timon  of  Athens,"  as  models  and  instances,  first,  that  these 
plays  were  in  fact  written  by  Francis  Bacon ;  and  second, 
that  they  do  really  answer  the  purpose  supposed,  in  a  very 
admirable  manner.  More  than  this  might  require  another 
book. 

§  2.   THE   AS   TOU   LIKE   IT  —  A   MODEL. 

The  comedy  of  **A8  You  Like  It"  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  1600,  and  befbre  any  of  the  works 
of  Bacon  with  which  it  will  be  compared  were  published, 
viz. :  the  Advancement,  the  Intellectual  Globe,  the  Natural 
History,  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  and  the  De  Aug- 
mentis.  Shakespeare  could  have  drawn  nothing  for  this 
play  from  these  works  of  Bacon :  nor  would  Bacon  have 

1  TVofM.  o/*I>e  ^11^.,  by  Spedding,  (fbrib  (Boston),  IX.  219-2SL 
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Deed  to  learn  anything  from  William  Shakespeare,  touching 
the  parts  of  philosophy  therein  illustrated. 

In  the  main,  this  play  is  a  story  of  love  and  friendship, 
with  some  slight  exhibition  of  the  accidents  of  fortune,  into 
which  the  more  important  matters  and  topics  are,  as  it  were, 
collaterally  and  incidentally  interwoven.  The  plot  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Lodge's  novel  of  **  Rosalynd,  or  Euphues'  Golden 
Legacy,"  but  nothing  of  the  more  distinguishing  features, 
or  more  notable  instruction,  is  drawn  from  that  source  ;  and 
the  characters  of  Jaques,  Audrey,  and  the  Clown,  are  wholly 
new.  The  author  himself  speaks  more  especially  in  the 
melancholy  Jaques,  in  Touchstone,  the  motley-minded  gen- 
tleman, and  in  Rosalind,  instructed  of  the  "  great  magician  " ; 
and  the  old  man  Adam  furnishes  occasion  for  the  discourse 
of  Jaques  on  the  Seven  Ages,  with  a  distinct  touch  of  the 
History  of  Life  and  Death.  In  the  garb  of  the  motley  fool. 
Touchstone,  who  is  but  another  specimen  of  a  "  Jove  in  a 
thatch'd  house,"  that 

"  bath  strange  places  crammed 
WiUi  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms," 

lies  concealed  and  (as  it  were  in  ambush)  the  *'  natural  phi- 
losopher" himseli^  with  his  instances ;  and  with  the  help  of 
Audrey,  a  mere  "  country  wench,"  he  will  get  pretty  deep 
into  the  philosophy  of  imagination  and  the  true  nature  of 
poetry  as  **  imaginations  feigned."  Rosalind,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  boy,  has  conversed  with  a  magician,  since  he  was  three 
years  old:  — 

"  OrL    But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  mdiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  g^reat  magician, 
Obscured  m  the  circle  of  this  forest"  —  Act  V.  8c,  4. 

And  in  Jaques,  we  have  a  man,  who  has  got  well  out  of 
^  the  woodlands  of  nature,"  and  not  only  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  but  actually  ascended  nearly  to  the  upper- 
most elevations,  where  his  station  is  serene,  and  his  prospect 
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delightfiil ;  and  though  his  ^  often  rumination  ^  has  gained 
him,  among  others,  the  title  of  ^  the  melancholy  Jaques,** 
it  only  wraps  himself  in  **  a  most  humourous  sadness."  The 
matter  lies,  for  the  most  part,  upon  ^  a  more  disengaged 
but  a  more  arduous  station,"  and  in  that  part  of  *^  the  double 
road  of  active  life,"  which,  though  ^  steep  and  rough "  at 
the  entrance,  becomes  ^  even  and  level "  at  the  end,  ter- 
minating in  ^  perfect  smoothness " ;  but  the  scene,  though 
not  actually  in  ''  the  woods,"  now,  is  still  ^  partly  in  the 
Forest  of  Arden."  Rosalind  is  banished  by  the  envious 
Duke ;  Celia,  his  daughter,  her  loving  friend,  determines 
to  escape  with  her  cousin,  and  they  persuade  the  fo<^ 
Touchstone  to  go  with  them ;  and  so,  disguised,  Rosalind 
in  boy's  clothes,  Celia  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess,  and 
Touchstone  as  servant,  they  become  travellers  in  the 
woods: — 

^Jio$,    WelUthisiitheFofMtofArden. 

**  Touch,  Ay,  now  am  I  ia  Arden:  the  more  fbol  I!  When  I  wm  at 
home,  I  was  in  a  better  place:  but  travenera  most  be  content**  — Act  II. 
Sc  4. 

Remembering  that  the  road  traversing  ^  the  woodlands  " 
was  overshadowed  as  by  foliage,  and  perplexed  and  en- 
tangled with  thorns  and  briers,  and  that  one  branch  of  the 
double  road  conducted  the  traveller  to  places  precipitous 
and  impassable,  we  may  just  notice,  that  the  dialogue  be* 
tween  Celia  and  Rosalind,  in  the  beginning,  turns  upon  the 
condition  of  their  estates ;  but,  says  Rosalind,  ^  Fortune 
reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  nature ;" 
and  they  soon  discover  that  these  ^  paths  of  contemplation  " 
are  beset  with  thorns  and  briers,  thus :  — 

"  So$,    O,  how  fhll  of  briars  is  this  woridng-day  worid ! 
CeL    They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday  fooleiy;  if 
we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  wiU  catch  them.*'  — 

So  Bacon  says :  — 

^  Diligence  and  carefhl  preparation  remove  the  obstacles  against  which 
Um  fi>ot  would  otherwise  stumble,  and  smooth  the  path  before  it  is  entered; 
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'oat  he  who  is  sluggish  and  defers  eYeiythhig  to  the  lart  moment  of  ezecu- 
tion  most  needs  Tralk  eveiy  step  as  it  were  amidst  briars  and  thorns,  which 
osteh  and  stop  him.*'—  TV.  of  Dt  Aug,,  IX.  Spedd.  (Boston),  257. 

And  Orlando,  groping  with  old  Adam  in  this  <*  uncouth 
forest,**  almost  dead  '<  for  food,"  meeting  the  Duke,  speaks 
thus:  — 

**  OH,    Speak  yon  so  gently?  Pardon  me,  I  pny  yont 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  tamigt  keref 

And  therefore  pnt  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  stem  commandment.    But  whatever  you  ase 

That  in  this  desert  inaccessible^ 

Under  ike  shade  ofnuhmckoig  boughs, 

Lose  andnegUct  the  creeping  hours  fftime;  — 


Ton  touched  ray  vein  at  first:  the  thomg point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  civility:  yet  am  I  inland  bred. 
And  know  some  nurture.*'  — Act  II,  8c  7. 


Things  here  were  steep,  rough,  thorny,  overshadowed 
with  foliage  and  melancholy  boughs,  and  rather  precipitous 
and  impassable  to  the  traveller. 

Orlando  introduces  the  old  man  Adam  thus :  — 

"  There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weaiy  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  k>ye;  till  he  be  first  snffic'd, 
(Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,) 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit"  —  Act  11,  Sc  7. 

And  while  he  is  gone  to  find  him  out,  the  Duke  and  Jaques 

enter  into  that  &mous  and  very  sage  discourse  upon  the 

Seven  Ages  of  the  life  of  man,  taking  a  wide  and  deep  view 

of  the  subject    The  Duke  begins  thus  i  — 

**  Duhe  8,    Thou  seeat  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  wofhl  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in." 

Jaques,  who  has  already  climbed  by  regular  succession  the 
height  of  things  to  a  station  serene,  where  he  has  a  prospect 
of  the  order  of  nature  and  the  errors  of  men,  on  this  uni- 
versal theatre,  and  has  been  a  traveller  through  the  univer- 
sal variety,  proceeds  to  deliver  himself  of  his  latest  con- 
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templation  on  the  ages  of  man,  in  the  following  manner, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  Essay  of  the  Vicissitude 
of  Things  (first  printed  in  1625),  which  was  derived  in  part 
from  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  namely  :  — 

**  In  the  youth  of  a  state  arms  do  flourish;  m  the  middle  age  of  a  state, 
learning;  and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time;  in  the  declining  age 
of  a  state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandize.  Learning  hath  its  infancy, 
when  it  is  almost  diildish ;  then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile ; 
then  its  strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid  and  reduced  ['*  soUdioret  ei 
exactiares "] ;  and  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust 
{^^pottremo  tenecttu  earum  obrtpU,  cum  dcoa  et  eahawUe  Jiunt,  maneHte 
tamen  gamditate'^] ;  but  it  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  turning 
wheels  of  vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy.'* 

Take,  now,  the  speech  of  Jaques,  with  the  passages  in- 
terspersed by  way  of  commentary,  thus :  — 

'*  Jaq,  All  the  world  *8  a  ftage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  — 
His  Acts  being  seven  ages." 
[There  were  four  ages  of  a  state.    '*  Meanwhile,  the  mind  also  hath  cer- 
tain periods,  but  they  cannot  be  described  by  years."  —  Biti.  qf  lAft  and 
Death. 
^  While  states  and  empires  pass  many  periods."  —  Matque, 
"  While  your  life  is  nothing  but  a  continual  acting  upon  a  stage."  —  Hid,'] 

"At  first,  the  Infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's  arms: 
And  then,  the  whining  School-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school " :  — 
[** Learning,  too,  hath  its  infancy";  .  .   .  "then  its  youth,  when  it  is 
luxuriant  and  juvenile." 

"  The  ladder  of  man's  body  is  this,  to  be  conceived,  ...  to  suck,  to  be 
weaned,  to  feed  upon  pap."  —  Hi»t.  of  Life  and  Death.'] 

"  And  then  the  Lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  hb  mistress'  eyebrow:    Then  a  Soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  Reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :    And  then  the  Justioe, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd; 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
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Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances,  — 
And  so  he  plays  his  part  ** :  — 
[— **  then  succeeds  the  manly  age,  when  it  becomes  more  solid  and  ex- 
act,** says  the  Latin.] 

**  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose  well  savM,  a  world  too  wide 
*  For  his  shrunk  shank :  and  his  big  manly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound  ":  — 
[— **  and  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust,*'  or,  as  the 
Latin  reads,  '*  Lastly,  its  old  age  creeps  on,  when  it  becomes  dry  and  ex- 
haust, garrulity  only  remaining."] 

**  Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  —  everything." 

AciILSc.7. 
[**  But  it  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  turning  wheels  of  vicissi- 
tude, lest  we  become  giddy."] 

Here,  there  is  resemblance  in  the  thought,  manner,  and 
word,  but  not  any  absolute  identity :  the  similitude  is  rather 
distant  and  remote,  as  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in  writings 
so  different  in  character,  even  the  subject  being  not  the 
same.  As  will  be  seen,  the  Latin  translation  comes  nearer 
to  the  very  language  of  the  poetry  than  the  English  original 
of  the  Essay ;  and  upon  a  close  study,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that,  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  "  Differences  of  Youth 
and  Old  Age,"  and  in  the  "  History  of  Life  and  Death," 
may  be  found  the  actual  first  origin  of  both  the  poetry  and 
the  prose.  The  general  ideas  are  certainly  very  similar, 
the  difference  of  the  subject  in  the  Essay  necessarily  occa- 
sioning some  variations  and  omissions  of  particulars.  The 
manner  is  nearly  the  same  in  both,  and  the  turn  of  expres- 
sion, and  use  of  words,  is  alike  in  both  ;  as  for  instance,  the 
words  creep,  manly  voice  and  mcmly  age,  severe  and  exactj 
t/ctmUity  and  childish  treble,  this  strange  eventful  history  and 
the  turning  wheels  of  vicissitude.  And  then  we  have  the 
same  order  and  succession  of  the  like  ideas  as  far  as  they 
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go^  with  that  difierenoe  of  diction,  and  greater  amplitude, 

which  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  exigencies  of  verse,  and 

the  poetic  style  demanded. 

Jaques  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  liking  for  the  fooi 

Touchstone, — 

**  Who  laid  him  down,  and  baak*d  him  in  the  no, 
And  railed  on  Ladj  Fortone  in  good  terms,  « 

In  good  set  terms,  —  and  jet  a  motley  fool;  **  — 

but  when  he  heard  him  moralize  upon  the  time,  he  laughed 
a  whole  hour  by  his  cUal, — 

^  That  Fools  shooid  be  so  deep-contemplative." 

And  well  he  might ;  for  this  fool's  brain  is  crammed  with 
observation,  his  head  is  full  of  instances,  and  he  appears, 
like  many  of  this  author's  fools,  to  have  much  knowledge 
in  many  arts,  though  <*  ill-inhabited  " :  — 

**Jaq,    This  is  the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  eo  «ftaii  met  in 
(he  forest:  he  hath  been  a  courtier  he  swears. 

Touch,    If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  pm|pation.** 

Then  follows  a  sharp  piece  of  satirical  criticism  upon  Yin- 
oentio  Saviolo's  code  of  honor ;  but  what  is  more  particularly 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is,  that  the  moralizing  Jaques, 
who  understands  so  well  the  many  parts  which,  man  plays 
on  the  universal  theatre,  considering  the  wisdom  **  which  he 
vents  in  mangled  forms,"  is  ready  to  exclaim :  — 

**Jaq,  O,  that  I  were  a  Fool! 

I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

DMibe  8,    Thou  shalt  hare  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit: 

Provided  that  yon  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.    I  must  haye  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please :  for  so  fools  hava.*'  -^  Ad  XL  Be  7. 

Here  is  certainly  a  very  good  reason  why  this  author  should 
be  so  much  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  profoundest  condur 
sions  of  his  philosophy  into  the  mouths  of  his  clowns  and 
fools ;  and  in  a  larger  view,  it  may  have  been  for  a  some- 
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what  shmlar  reason  that  such  a  writer  should  choose  the 
dramatic  form  of  delivery  for  the  purpose  of  oommunicat* 
ing  his  braver  instnictioii  to  mankind.  In  that  age, 
especially,  he  needed  liberty ;  and  his  Genius  must  have 
the  air  of  Freedom :  — 

^Jaq.  Give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  win  through  and  thionj^ 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th*  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine/*— Jef  //.  Be,  7. 

Touchstone  proceeds  with  the  shepherd,  Corin,  thus :  — 

**  Touch.    Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd? 

Cbr.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  sickens,  the  more  at  ease 
he  is;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  withont  three 
good  friends:  That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  bmn:  That 
good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  Uxk, 
of  the  sun :  That  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  Nature,  nor  Art,  may  com- 
plain of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch,    Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.**  —  Aei  III,  8c  2. 

Next,  the  dispute  on  good  manners  and  the  manners  of 
courtiers  and  shepherds  winds  up  with  a  challenge  for 
instances :  — 
^  Touch,    Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance.**  —  Act  HI.  8c.  3. 

And  this  is  followed  by  a  call  for  ^  a  better  instance,"  ^  a 
more  sounder  instance,"  and  ^a  mended  instance,"  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  our  natural  philosopher  him- 
self:— 

^Jaq,  Is  not  this  a  rare  feDow,  my  lord?  he*s  as  good  at  anything,  and 
yet  a  FooL 

Duke  8.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  the  presenta- 
tion of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit.** 

So  says  Bacon  to  Essex,  ^Tou  discourse  well  Qtdd  igitur 
agendum  est?  I  will  shoot  my  fool's  bolt,  since  you  will 
have  it  so." 

Jaques  had  been  a  traveller,  too,  and  his  sadness  was  of 
a  peculiar  kind :  — 

**jBois.    They  si^  yon  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 
Jaq,   I  am  so:  I  do  love  it  better  than  Imgfaing.*' 
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Rosalind  thinks  all  such  must  be  ^  abominable  fellows,**  but 
Jaques,  that  it  is  ^  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing  ** :  — 

"i&w.  Why  then  it  is  good  to  be  a  post"  —  Act  IV,  Sc,  1. 
This  may  remind  the  critical  reader  of  Bacon's  discussion 
of  individual  good  or  happiness,  which  might  consist  in  a 
certain  "equality"  of  things,  or  in  "variety  and  vicissi- 
tude," or  in  both ;  and  he  alludes  to  the  controversy 
between  Socrates  and  the  Sophist,  in  which  Socrates  main- 
tained that  happiness  consisted  in  a  constant  peace  of 
mind  and  tranquillity ;  but  the  Sophist,  that  it  consisted  in 
having  an  appetite  for  much  and  in  enjoying  much.  The 
Sophist  said,  that  Socrates*  happiness  was  that  of  "  a  post 
or  a  stone  "  ("  stipitis  vel  lapidis  ")  ^ ;  and  Socrates,  that  the 
Sophist's  happiness  was  that  of  a  man  that  had  the  itch 
Q^ scalnosi '*),  who  was  perpetually  itching  and  scratching; 
and  this  last  breaks  out,  again,  in  another  place,  thus :  — 

"ifamitf.    What  ^s  the  matter,  yoa  dissentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 

Make  yourselves  scabs? Who  deserves  greatness 

Deserves  yoUr  hate;  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  nuin's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil."  —  Oor.,  Act  L  8c,  1, 

Jaques  answers :  — 

**I  have  neither  the  Scholar^s  melancholy,  which  is  emulation;  nor  the 
Musician's,  which  is  fantastical;  nor  the  Courtier's,  which  is  proud;  nOr 
the  Soldier's,  which  is  ambitious;  nor  the  Lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor 
the  Lady's,  which  is  nice;  nor  the  Lover's,  which  is  all  these:  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  finom 
many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in 
which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humourous  sadness. 

Roe,    A  traveller ! 

Jaq.    Yes ;  I  have  gained  my  experience."  —  Act  IV.  Scl, 

Very  like  the  philosopher,  who  had  found  "  the  different 
characters  of  natures  "  omitted  in  "  Morality  and  Policy," 
but  thought  there  might  be  something  of  truth  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  astrology  and  the  predominances  of  the  planets : 
for,  as  we  remember,  "  some  are  naturally  formed  for  con- 

1  De  Aug.,  Lib.  VH. ;  (Boston),  III.  84. 
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templation,  others  for  business,  others  for  war,  others  for 
advancement  of  fortune,  others  for  love,  others  for  the  arts, 
others  for  a  varied  kind  of  life  "  ;  as  had  been  represented 
among  the  poets,  heroic,  satiric,  tragic,  and  comic. 

And  a  traveller  he  was,  no  doubt,  this  "  Monsieur  Trav- 
eller," through  the  universal  variety,  to  whom,  in  his  ele- 
vated station  on  the  mountain  top,  the  common  affairs  and 
most  ordinary  compliments  of  mankind  below,  were  so  sadly 
amusing,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  might  even  be  compared 
to  *^  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes."  Nevertheless,  he  had 
a  fellow-feeling  for  the 

— "  poor  sequestered  stag, 
ThAt  from  the  hunter's  aun  had  ta*en  a  hurt,** 

and  came  to  languish  by 

"  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood;  .  .  •  •  • 

— and,  indeed,  my  lord. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase:  and  thus  the  haixy  fool, 
Much  mark'd  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
AugmenHTiff  it  with  tears. 

Duke  8,  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 

1  Lord.    0,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream; 
'  Poor  duir^  quoth  he,  *  Ihxm  tnak'si  a  tutamtnt 
Ai  v>orJdUngt  db,  giving  iky  sum  of  more 
To  Ouii  which  had  too  much,''    Then,  being  there  aloM^ 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends; 

*  *  r  w  n^Af,*  quoth  he ;  *  <Wi  mi$ery  doth  part 
Thejlux  of  company,''  Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him.    *  ^y,'  quoth  Jaqnea, 
*8weq}  Ofi,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 

*  T  is  Just  the  fashion :    Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankn^  theref* 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 

Tea,  and  of  this  our  life."— ^c(  //.  So.  L 
23 
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But  the  road,  in  this  model,  is  to  come  out  ^  even  tnd 
level "  at  the  end,  being  the  one  of  ^  the  two  moral  ways  " 
of  the  old  parable,  banning  with  incertainty  fuid  difficulty 
and  ending  in  plainness  and  certainty "  (  Valer.  Term.  ch. 
19) ;  and  so,  all  terminates  in  perfect  smoothness  by  the 
skill  of  the  great  magician  :  — 

^*Ro$,    I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  70a  jour  word^  0  Duke,  to  give  yoor  dangfater;  — 
Tou  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter:  — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  *I1  marry  me, 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd:  — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  yen  *U  many  her, 
If  she  refhse  me :  —  and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

HffiMn.    Then  is  there  mirth  in  Heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 
Atone  together."  —  Act  V.  8c,  4. 

At  last,  the  usurping  Duke 

**  hath  put  on  a  rdigiona  IHk, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  Court. 

Jaq.    To  him  will  I:  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned."  —  Jet  V,  Be.  4. 

This  final  disposition  of  the  melancholy  Jaques,  whose 
prospect  had  become  so  sadly  humorous  and  so  serenely 
delightful,  is  in  fair  keeping  with  Bacon's  vision  of  the 
highest  state  of  things  in  the  island  of  Bensalem,  in  the 
New  Atlantis,  on  beholding  which  the  Strangers,  who  had 
arrived  there,  imagined  they  saw  before  their  eyes  "a 
picture  of  their  own  salvation  in  heaven  " ;  and  his  betak- 
ing himself  at  last,  to  ^  these  convertites,"  and  devoting 
himself  to  a  religious  life,  may  recall  to  mind  what  has  been 
reported  of  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  humorously  sad 
men  of  learning  of  our  time,  that  now,  in  his  later  days,  he 
finds  his  chiefest  solace  in  the  ^  Acta  Sanctorum.'* 

§   8.   THE   TIMON   OP   ATHENS — A   MODEL. 

Of  the  "  Timon  of  Athens,**  nothmg  appears  to  be  known, 
until  it  was  printed  in  the  Folio  of  1623.    The  story  of 
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Hmon  was  one  of  the  traditioDal  popular  tales  of  ancient 
times.  It  is  briefly  alluded  to,  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Antony ; 
but  scarcely  anything  more  than  the  circumstance  of  die 
inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  Timon  and  the  bare  names  of 
Alcibiades  and  Apemantus,  which  are  not  found  in  Lucian, 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  Plutarch ;  idiile  the  char- 
acter of  Apemantus  was  evidentiy  founded  upon  the 
Thrasycles  of  Lucian's  dialogue.  Shakespeare  could  have 
derived  but  little  help  from  North's  Plutarch,  and  Bacon 
was  undoubtedly  well  acquainted  with  boUi  Plutarch  and 
Ludan  in  the  original  Greek.  In  the  £ssay  of  Goodness, 
he  alludes  to  the  anecdote  of  the  tree  as  told  in  Plutarch, 
and  speaks  of  ^  misanthropi,  that  make  it  their  practice  to 
bring  men  to  the  bough,  and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the 
piupose  in  their  gardens,  as  Timon  had."  Plutarch  refers 
to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  to  Plato  for  the  story 
of  Timon ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  borrowed  materials 
for  this  play  was  certainly  drawn  from  Lucian.  In  Aris- 
tophanes,^ as  in  Plato,  there  is  no  more  than  a  bare  allusion 
to  the  story.  Bacon  b  known  to  hove  been  familiar  widi 
these  authors,  neither  of  which  had  been  translated 'Xso  far 
as  known  at  this  day)  until  after  the  time  of  Shdcespeare. 
The  similitudes  with  his  writings  are  most  apparent  in  those 
parts  of  the  story  which  vary  from  the  account  of  Plutarch, 
or  were  not  derived  from  him.  The  circumstance  of  Timon's 
finding  great  sums  of  gold,  while  digging  with  a  spade, 
must  have  been  taken  from  Lucian.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  play  never  made  any  figure  upon  the  stage,  in  the 
lifetime  of  Shakespeare,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  appeared  at 
all  before  it  was  printed ;  for  there  is  no  certain  mention 
of  it  on  record  prior  to  that  date.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  works  of  the  great  poet,  not  so  much  for  display 
upon  the  stage,  but  as  implying  the  largest  wisdom,  a 
matured  experience,  and  a  most  profound  philosophy  of 
human  life.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  old  play  of 
*  AvvMTpotnr,  805-S28. 
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that  name  was  an  early  sketch  of  this  author,  it  would 
necessarily  follow,  that  it  had  been  taken  up  again  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  and  had  been  carefully  re-written  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers.  This  play,  more  strongly  than 
almost  any  other  in  the  series,  bears  upon  its  face  the  im- 
press and  character  of  Bacon's  mind.  It  is  even  probable 
that,  in  respect  of  the  sentiments  and  feeling  exhibited  in 
some  parts  of  it,  something  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  later  experience  and  fortunes  of  his  own  life ;  when  he 
was  himself  a  fallen  lord,  abandoned  by  troops  of  trencher- 
fiiends,  yet  attended  by  faithAil  stewards  even  in  his  worst 
misfortunes ;  when  he  had  gone  to  a  cell,  and  become  a 
cloistered  friar  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  gathering  up  the 
wrecks  and  remnants  of  his  ruined  estates,  but  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  still  showing  a  handsome  equipage  and 
a  numerous  retinue,  ^  scorning  to  go  out  in  a  sniif^"  said 
Prince  Charles,  when  he  met  him  in  full  trim  on  the  road ; 
when  he  had  been  fleeced  (according  to  Mr.  Meautys),  first, 
of  York  House,  and  then  of  one  valuable  estate  after 
another ;  but  to  a  proposal  for  the  sale  of  his  forest  at 
Gorhambury,  indignantly  answering,  ^  I  will  not  be  stript 
of  my  feathers,"  —  like  another  Lear,  insisting  upon  his  ftill 
hundred,  — 

"  0,  reaflon  not  the  need:  oar  basoet  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superflaons; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs; 
Man*s  life  is  cheap  as  beast^s ; "  — 

when  he  had  himself  become  an  experienced  witness  of  the 
vanities  of  great  place,  the  iniquities  of  '^  the  yellow  slave," 
gold,  the  hollowness  of  all  outward  show  of  worldly  great- 
ness, and  the  essential  worthlessness  of  all  these  to  a  great 
soul,  as  Ludan  says : —  *<  Nothing  of  all  this  being  at  all 
necessary  to  a  good  man  and  one  able  to  see  the  wealth  of 
philosophy  "  — ;  and  when  he  had  become  still  more  pro- 
foundly sensible  of  the  dark  clouds  of  error  and  superstition 
and  all  manner  of  false  opinion  and  belief,  which  like  that 
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old  incubus,  "  the  brooding  wing  of  Night,"  hung  lowering 
as  ever  over  society  and  all  human  afiairs.  He  had  been 
a  learned  critic  in  literature,  a  scientific  student  of  nature, 
and  a  comprehensive  and  very  profound  philosopher,  and 
he  had  now  become  a  wise  man,  a  seer,  a  prophet,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets. 

Still  bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  of  these  illus- 
trative examples,  we  shall  have  occasion,  also,  to  remember 
that  pattern  of  a  natural  story,  and  model  of  an  institution 
^  for  the  interpreting  of  nature,  and  the  production  of  great 
and  marvellous  works  for  the  benefit  of  men,"  in  the  New 
Atlantis.  Solomon's  House,  which  was  instituted  "  for  the 
finding  out  of  the  true  nature  of  all  things,  whereby  God 
might  have  the  more  gloiy  in  the  workmanship  of  them," 
and  which  was  to  be  ^  the  noblest  foundation  that  ever  was 
upon  the  earth,"  and  "  the  eye "  and  "  the  lantern  of  this 
kingdom,"  is  introduced  with  an  allusion  to  the  poetical 
feble  of  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Atlantis,"  who  were 
"the  descendants  of  Neptune,"  with  their  "magnificent 
temple,  palace,  city,  and  hill ;  and  the  manifold  streams  of 
goodly  navigable  rivers,  which,  as  so  many  chains,  environed 
the  same  site  and  temple;  and  the  several  degrees  of 
ascent,  whereby  men  did  climb  up  the  same,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Scala  Cceli."  This  islan<^  moreover,  was  "  a  land 
of  magicians."  There  was  in  it,  too,  "  something  super- 
natural, but  yet  rather  as  angelical  than  ms^cal."  And  it 
is  further  said :  "  God  surely  is  manifested  in  this  land." 
Said  the  Strangers,  on  arriving  there,  "  It  seemed  to  us, 
that  we  were  come  into  a  land  of  angels." 

Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  there  was,  in  this  island, 
"  a  most  natural,  pious,  and  reverend  custom  of  the  feast 
of  the  family,"  showing  the  nation  to  be  "  compounded  of 
all  goodness."  The  strangers  who  had  arrived  there,  went 
abroad  to  see  "  the  city  and  places  adjacent,"  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  "  not  of  the  meanest  quality." 
The  people  were  full  of  "  piety  and  humanity,"  and  for 
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^  chastity,''  this  nation  was  ^  the  virgin  of  the  world."  In 
their  own  country,  ^  such  humanity  "  was  never  seen.  There 
was  no  <<  confusion  "  among  this  people.  Their  *^  manners 
and  conditions"  were  well-ordered.  Indeed,  ^if  there  be 
a  mirrour  of  the  world  worthy  to  hold  men's  eyes,  it  is  that 
country."  It  was  granted  to  the  father  <^  a  fimiily  of  thirty 
persons,  called  the  Ursan,  to  make  *^  a  feast "  at  the  cost 
of  the  state.  He  is  assisted  by  ^  the  governor,"  and  also 
^  taketh  three  of  such  friends  as  he  liketh  to  choose."  The 
persons  of  the  fiunily  are  summoned  to  attend.  Two  days 
the  Tirsan  sits  in  ^  consultation  concerning  the  good  estate 
of  the  fkmily."  Order  is  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  decayed,  and  ^  competent  means  to  live  "  are 
provided  for  them.  Vice  and  ill-courses  are  censured. 
They  have  *^  no  stews,  no  dissolute  houses,  no  courtezans, 
nor  anything  of  that  kind."  Direction  is  given  ^  touching 
marriages."  Marriage,  *'  without  consent  o(  parents,"  they 
"  mulct  in  the  inheritors."  There  is  not  "  such  chastity  in 
any  people  " :  and  they  say,  "  That  whosoever  is  unchaste 
cannot  reverence  himself" :  and  they  say,  "  That  the  rev- 
erence of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion,  the  chiefest  bridle 
of  all  vices."  The  ^^  orders  and  decrees  "  of  the  Tirsan  are 
obeyed :  '^  such  reverence  and  obedience  they  give  to  the 
order  oi  nature." 

At  the  feast,  the  Tirsan  comes  forth  from  divine  service 
into  ^  the  large  room  where  the  feast  is  celebrated,"  and 
takes  his  chair  of  state  on  a  raised  '^  half-pace,"  at  the  upper 
end.  All  the  lineage  place  themselves  around  ^  against  the 
wall,"  and  the  room  below  the  half{>ace  is  full  of  omipany, 
^  the  firiends  of  the  family."  On  the  sides  are  tables  for  the 
guests  that  are  bidden.  A  herald  takes  in  his  hand  a  scroll, 
which  is  the  king's  charter  containing  gift  of  revenue,  and 
many  privileges,  exemptions,  and  pmnts  of  honor,  directed 
"  To  such  a  one  our  well  beloved  fnend  and  creditor."  And 
there  is  an  acclamation,  "  Happy  are  the  people  of  Ben- 
salem !"    Toward  the  end  of  dinner,  hymns  of  "excellent 
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poesy"  are  sung;  and  '< dinner  being  done,"  the  Ursan 
calls  out  two  of  his  '*  sons  of  eminent  merit  and  virtue,** 
and  bestows  on  each  "  a  jewel,"  which  they  ever  after 
^'  wear  in  the  front  of  their  turban  or  hat"  This  done, 
^  they  fall  to  music  and  dances  and  other  recreations."  So 
much  for  the  feast,  which  may  be  compared  a  little,  below, 
with  « the  feast  of  Lord  Timon." 

Now,  turning  to  the  play,  the  scene  is  "  Athens ;  and 
the  woods  adjoining."  For,  in  this  model,  we  are  to  emerge 
from  the  woods,  again,  to  ^'  the  foot  of  the  mountains,"  and 
thence,  to  ascend  toward  the  height  of  things  in  ^  the  com- 
monwealth of  Athens  " ;  in  which  we  shall  see,  also,  '^  how 
the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind  of  man "  depend  upon 
"  points  of  nature  "  and  "  points  of  fortune."  ^  The  first  act 
opens  with  a  scene,  in  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  the 
merchant,  the  jeweller,  and  the  philosopher,  are  broi^ht 
upon  the  stage  together,  and  the  principal  topic  seems  to 
be  our  very  subject  here,  namely,  "  true  art"  Each  one 
brings  an  offering  of  service  to  the  great  Lord  Timon.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  the  ideas  and  expressions 
which  are  used  so  forcibly  call  to  mind,  not  only  the  teach- 
ings of  Bacon  on  poesy,  nature,  and  art,  but  also  the  man- 
ner and  diction  of  the  Dedication  and  Preface  to  the  Folio 
of  1623,  as  to  raise  a  strong  suspicion,  at  least,  that  both 
were  written  by  die  same  hand  and  at  about  the  same  time. 
Compare  the  sentences  as  follows :  — 

^  Act  L  Sc  1.    Aikm$,    A  Hall  in  Timon*s  Borne, 

PoeL  How  goes  the  world  ? 

Potnt    It  wean,  sir,  as  it  grows. 

PoeL  Ay,  that  *8  well  known; 

Bat  what  particular  rarety  ?  what  strange, 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches? 

[**  Whiitt  we  stodj  to  he  thankful  in  our  particular."  ~Z>S(1] 

Mer,    0/t  is  a  worthy  lord. 

Jew.  Kay,  that's  most  iix'd. 

1  Adv,  of  Leam.,  Bk.  IL 
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Mer.    A  most  incomparable  man ;  breath'd,  as  it  were. 
To  an  nntirable  and  continoate  goodness:  — 

[**  To  the  most  noble  and  incomparable  paire  of  brethren, and 

onr  singular  good  lords.'*  —  Ikd, 

**  A  king  of  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  inscmtable  for 
wisdom  and  goodness."  —  Submimon.] 

Potnt    Ton  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  woric,  some  dedication 
To  the  great  lord." 

[**  And  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have  deprived  omnelyes  of  the 
defiance  of  our  dedication."  —  Ikd,"] 

PoeL  A  thing  slippM  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  't  is  nourished:  The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shews  not,  till  it  be  struck;  onr  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  a  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.    What  have  you  there  ? 

[" Countiy  hands  reach  forth  milke,  creame,  fruits,  as  what  they  have; 
and  many  Nations  (we  have  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  and  incense, 
obtained  their  request  with  a  leavened  cake."  —  Ded, 

Ludan's  Timon  reads :  — 

"  I  come  to  bring  you  a  new  song  of  the  lately-taught  dithyrambics."  ^ 

**  There  were  under  the  Law  (excellent  King)  both  daOy  sacrifices  and 
free-will  ofierings."  —  Ded,  of  the  Ado,] 

PtdnL    A  picture,  sir.    And  when  comes  your  book  forth  ? 
PoeL    Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Let 's  see  your  piece. 

["  It  hath  been  the  highest  of  our  care,  who  are  the  Presenters,  to  make 
the  present  worthy  of  your  Highnesses  by  the  perfection."  —  Ded. 

"  In  like  manner  there  belongeth  to  kings  from  their  servants  both  tribute 
of  duty  and  presents  of  affection."  —Ded,  of  ihe  Ad»,] 

Pabit  'T  is  a  good  piece. 

Poet    So  't  is ;  this  comes  oflT  well,  and  excellent. 

Pamt    Indifierent 

PoeL  Admirable !    How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing;  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth;  how  big  imagination 
Moves  m  this  lip;  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret 

[If  he  were  a  good  "  mterpreter  of  nature  " :  and  **  if  it  be  true  that  the 
INrincipa]  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  mo^ton."  —  Eeaay.] 

1  Ludani  Opera  (Tauchnitz,  Lipsis,  1858,)  I.  30. 
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PcdtU,    It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch;  Is 't  good? 

PoeL  I'Ueayofit, 

It  tutors  nature:  artificial  striftB 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  lifb. 

[~  "(for  I  must  ascribe  your  commendation  to  afiection,  being  above  my 
merit,)  as  I  must  do  contraiy  to  that  that  painters  do;  for  they  desire  to 
make  the  picture  to  the  life,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  make  the  life  to  the 
picture."  —  Letter,  1619. 

—  **  as  if  art  were  some  different  thing  from  nature,  and  artificial  from 
natural."  ~^db. 

'*  But  because  there  be  so  many  good  painters,  both  for  hand  and  colours, 
it  needeth  but  encouragement  and  instructions  to  give  life  unto  it"  — 
LetUrio  Chan, 

—  "  Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  nature,  was  a  most  gentle  ez- 
presser  of  it"  — DecW] 

Tlnn.    Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus !  " 

There  are  some  indications  in  this  play  that  the  ''  gentle 
Apemantus,**  imder  the  covert  garb  of  a  "  churlish  philos- 
opher," was  rather  intended  to  speak,  under  cover,  fbr  the 
"  gentle  Shakespeare  "  himself.  "  What  Shakespeare's 
thoughts  on  Grod,  Nature,  and  Art,  would  have  been,''  says 
Carlyle,  <' especially  had  he  lived  to  number  fourscore 
years,  were  curious  to  know."  Most  certainly  so;  but, 
in  the  course  of  this  play,  assuredly,  something  may  be 
gathered,  by  close  inspection,  as  to  what  were  the  ideas 
of  the  author  on  some  points  in  art  aiid*^hil6s6phy ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  agreement,  in  respect  of 
some  particiilars  of  idea  and  expression,  with -Bacon's 
notions  on  the  subject,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  passage  from 
the  Essay  of  Beauty  (1612)  :  — 

^  In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour ; 
and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion  more  than  that  of 
favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty,  which  a  picture 
cannot  express ;  nor  the  first  sight  of  life.  There  is  no 
excellent  beauty  that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the 
proportion.  A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Al- 
bert Durer  were  the  more  trifler ;  whereof  the  one  would 
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make  a  personage  by  geometrical  proportions ;  the  other, 
by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of  divers  iaces  to  make  one 
excellent  Such  personages,  I  think,  would  please  nobody 
but  the  painter  that  made  them.  Not  but  I  tlunk  a  painter 
may  make  a  better  &ce  than  ever  was ;  but  he  must  do  it 
by  a  kind  of  felicity  (as  a  musician  that  maketh  an  excel- 
lent air  in  music),  and  not  by  rule.  A  man  shall  see  faces, 
that  if  you  examine  them  part  by  part,  you  shall  find  never 
a  good ;  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion,  certainly  it  is 
no  marvel  though  persons  in  years  seem  many  times  more 
amiable." 

Understanding  that  Apemantus  contemplated  the  uni- 
verse, as  it  is  herein  supposed  that  Bacon  himself  did,  as 
the  actual  thought  of  a  Creative  Thinker,  and  as  essentially 
and  to  the  very  bottom  Artist-Mind  work,  and  that  the 
highest  beauty  is  in  life  and  motion,  there  may^JRrdis- 
covered  in  this  scene  a  profound  opinion  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  highest  art :  — 

'*  Tim,    How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantos? 

Apem,    Thb  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.    Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it  ? 

Apem.    He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter  ; 
And  yet  he  *b  but  a  fllthj  piece  of  work."  —  Act  I.  8c  1. 

This  remark,  apparently  so  very  cynical,  and  perhaps 
intended  so  to  appear  on  the  surface,  may  find  a  deeper 
interpretation  by  the  light  of  another  very  cynical  philoso- 
pher :  <*  Do  you  think  those  who  make  senseless  and  mo- 
tionless statues  are  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  those  who 
make  active  and  intelligent  living  animals  ?  No,  by  Ju- 
piter ;  since  these  are  made,  not  by  chance,  but  by  intel- 
lect" *  Other  poets  followed  the  "  customary  fashion  "  and 
men's  opinions:  he  followed  the  order  of  divine  provi- 
dence, tbe  truth  of  nature,  that  true  art  which  is  always 
capable  of  advancing,  and  his  own  opinions :  — 

1  Xmi.  Mem.  Bocratii,  lib.  I.  c.  4 
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*^J^pmL  TeSfheis  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay  thee  for  thy  Ubor:  he  that 
lovee  to  he  flattered  is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer.   Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord !  '* 

Here,  too,  is  his  opinioD  of  the  mere  man  of  traffic :  — 

"J/Mm.    Traffic  oonfoond  thee,  if  the  gods  do  not! 
Mer,    U  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it 
Apem,    Traffic  *s  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound  thee !  ** 

This  merchant  may  remind  us  of  the  merchant  Jew  in 
the  New  Atlantis,  with  this  difference,  that,  here,  it  is  the 
man  whose  god  is  traffic,  hut  there,  it  is  ^  the  good  Jew.** 

The  play  continues  thus :  — 

**  Tim.    How  dost  then  like  this  jewel,  Apemantns  ? 
Jpem,  .Not  80  well  as  plain  dealing,  which  will  not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 
Tim.    What  dost  thou  think  *t  is  worth  ? 
Jpem,    Not  worth  my  thinking.**  —  Act  I.  8c,  1. 

Timon  has  not  yet  emerged  £rom  those  mines  and  caves, 
where  gold  and  jewels  are  the.  chief  treasure.  Apemantua 
would  seem  to  have  reached  the  uppermost  elevations  of 
nature  and  those  ^  tops  of  mountains,"  where  the  serenity 
of  his  contemplations  was  not  to  he  disturbed  by  any  con- 
sideration of  such  low  things.  And  here,  again,  we  have 
this    philosopher's  judgment  on    ostentatious  piety    and 

prayer :  — 

"  Apem.    Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man  bat  myself.'* 

To  some,  this  might  appear  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 

impious,  as  Timon  thought  another  saying  of  the  chuiiish 

philosopher  to  be  ^  a  lascivious  apprehension " ;  to  which 

Apemantus  replies :  — 

"  So  Hiou  apprehend*st  it.    Take  it  for  thy  laboor." 

Or,  by  possibility,  it  might  put  them  in  mind  of  another 
more  modem  philosopher,  likewise  suspected  of  being 
somewhat  cynical,  who  seems  to  have  apprehended  many 
things  diffisrentiy  from  the  common  way ;  for,  bemg  of  the 
same  opinion,  doubtiess,  that  this  author  was,  when  he  made 
die  Duke  in  the  disguise  of  "  power  divine  "  say,  "  there  is 
80  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must 
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cure  it,''  ^  ^^  s&ys  *  ^  There  is  do  odor  so  bad  as  that 
which  arises  firom  goodness  tainted.  If  I  knew  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  man  was  coming  to  my  house  with  the  con- 
scious design  of  doing  me  good,  I  should  run  for  my  life."  ^ 
So  Apemantus  seems  to  have  thought  a  man  had  enough 
to  do  to  pray  for  himself;  and  perhaps,  also,  he  had  that 
reverence  for  himself,  which  is,  ^  next  religion,  the  chiefest 
bridle  of  all  vices,"  and  such  chastity  as  was  never  seen 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  island  of  Bensalem. 

All  this  is  made  subservient  to  the  introduction  of  the 
main  subject  of  the  play,  the  character  of  Lord  Timon  and 
the  changes  of  fortune,  which  the  poet  is  made  to  an- 
noimce  as  the  sul^'ect  of  that  very  work  which  he  had 
come  to  dedicate  to  the  great  lord ;  as  if  the  author  himself 
would  speak  in  character.  And  we  may  say  of  this  piece 
as  the  poe't  said  to  the  picture,  — 

—  **  to  the  dombnefls  of  the  gesture, 
One  might  interpret'* 

It  is  announced  thus :  — 

^^PoeL    I  have  in  this  rongh  work  shaped  ont  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hng 
With  amplest  entertainment 

Paint    How  shall  I  nnderstand  yon? 

Poet  I  *11  unbolt  to  yon. 

Tott  see  how  aU  conditions,  how  all  minds 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  Lord  Timon:  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts;  — 
[**  A  noble  man  and  of  much  worth,**  sa3r8  Lucian.]  - 
— yea  from  the  glass-fac*d  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon*s  nod.'*  —  Act  J.  8c,  1. 

There  is  to  be  some  "<  steep  and  rough  **  work  in  the 
1  Thoreaa*8  Waid^,  80. 
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woods  among  "  thoras  and  briers,"  not  levelled  particularly ; 
but  a  survey  is  to  be  taken  of  '*  all  conditions  " ;  and  even 
Apemantus  is  constrained  to  drop  the  knee  before  the 
great  lord,  as  did  the  other  philosopher,  who  said :  *^  I  come 
with  my  pitcher  to  Jacob's  well  as  others  do." 
The  poet  continues :  — 

^  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill, 
Feign*d  Fortune  to  be  thron'd:  the  base  o*  the  mount 
Is  ranked  with  all  deserts,  all  kinds  of  natures,  — 

[that  is  to  say,  all  ^  characters  of  natures  and  dispositions," 
hitherto  too  much  omitted  in  Morality  and  Policy,]  — 

That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states :  amongst  them  all, 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  flx'd. 
One  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Timon's  £rame; 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her; 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

PtdnL                       *T  is  conceived  to  scope. 
Thb  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks. 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  stetpy  mount 
To  climb  his  happinesij  would  be  well  expressed 
In  our  condition 

PoeL    When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  beloved,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  laboured  after  him  to  the  tnountain's  tcp^ 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot 

Paini.  *T  is  common: 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune. 
More  pregnantly  than  words.'* 

Surely,  this  "high  and  pleasant  hill,"  this  ^steepy 
mount,"  ranked  with  all  deserts  and  all  kinds  of  natures  at 
the  base,  and  "  this  mountain's  top,"  which  all  that  labor  on 
the  bosom  of  this  sphere  seek  to  cKmh  in  search  of  happi- 
ness, can  be  no  other  than  that  same  hill  of  the  Muses, 
and  those  ^  tops  of  mountains,"  which  the  traveller,  on  "  the 
steep  and  rough,"  or  "  the  even  and  level,"  road  of  active 
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life,  was  to  ^  climb  by  regular  succession,  with  perseverii^ 
and  indefatigable  patience,"  and  by  the  ^  several  degrees 
of  ascent,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Scala  CkBli,"  before  he  should 
reach  a  serene  station  on  the  height  of  things ;  and  these 
'^  paths  of  contemplation,"  placed  thus  visibly  before  the 
eyes  in  a  kind  of  representative  speaking  picture,  exhibit- 
ing '*  the  whole  process  of  the  mind  and  the  continuous 
frame  and  order  of  discovery  "  in  the  given  subject,  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  new  method,  which  those 
^  types  and  models  "  were  to  illustrate  ;  and  this  is  that  use 
of  poetry  that  ^  tendeth  to  demonstrate  and  illustrate  that 
which  is  taught  or  delivered,"  as  by  ^  a  thousand  moral 
paintings." 

Timon  was  not  one  of  those  who  had  reached  the  moun- 
tain's top,  but  only  ^a  more  disengaged  and  arduous 
station"  towards  the  foot,  and  was  still  hovnng  his  head 
against  the  steepy  mount.  But  the  poet  himself  had  at- 
tained that  uppermost  elevation,  and  was  able  to  look  down 
upon  him  from  that  high  cliff  and  platform,  which  is  more 
amply  sketched  in  the  Essay  of  Truth,  thus :  — 

''The  poet  that  beautified  the  sect  that  was  otiierwise 
inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet  excellentiy  well :  ^  His  a  pUor 
sure  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the 
sea;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see 
a  battle  and  the  adventures  thereof  below :  but  no  pleasure  is 
compared  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  Truth, 
(a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
clear  and  serene,)  and  to  see  the  errors  and  wanderings,  and 
mists,  and  tempests,  in  the  vale  below ' ;  so  always  that  this 
prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling  or  pride."  And 
so  that  it  be  done  by  a  Solomon  of  the  New  Atiantis,  who 
wears  ''  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men." 

The  scene  next  shifts  upon  the  marriage  of  tiie  old 
Athenian's  daughter,  a  fair  maid,  bred  ^  in  qualities  of  tiie 
best" ;  and  Lord  Timon,  like  the  Tirsan,  takes  due  care 
that  it  shall  be  a  chaste  marriage,  with  due  consent  of 
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parents,  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  Lucilius  ^  to  build 
his  fortwie  *'  and  make  him  '^  an  equal  husband  ";  all  which 
has  a  certain  close  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  island  of  Bensalem,  where,  also,  there  were 
many,  ^  not  of  the  meanest  quality." 

Next  comes  the  feast,  which  is  such  a  feast  as  could  be 
given  by  the  Lord  Tlmon  in  the  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
rather  than  exactly  a  <'  feast  of  the  family  "  of  the  Tirsan ; 
but  in  many  traits,  they  exhibit  a  near  relationship  of  the 
one  to  the  other.     Humanity  is  a  leading  topic  in  both :  — 

"  2  Lord,    Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast 

Apem.    Ay;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools. 

1  Lord,    He  *s  opposite  to  haman}^.    Come,  shall  we  in, 
And  taste  Lord  Timon*s  bounty?  he  outgoes 
The  yeiy  heart  of  kindness. 

^Lord,    He  pours  it  out;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  stewvd. 

1  Lord,  The  noblest  mind  he  carries, 

That  eyer  goyem'd  man.'*  ~  Act  I,  8c,  1. 

Timon  addresses  his  company  of  friends  in  a  strain  and 
temper  worthy  of  that  "  divine  instrument,"  the  "  governor  ** 
of  the  society  and  brotherhood  of  Solomon's  House,  Ape- 
mantus  (one  chosen  from  amongst  the  rest  "  to  live  in  the 
house  with  him,"  like  "  the  Son  of  the  Vine  "  in  the  New 
Atlantis,)  having  a  table  by  himself  at  one  side  '^  against 
the  wall,"  thus :  — 

**  0,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods  tfaemselyes  haye  provided 
that  I  shall  have  much  help  from  you:  how  had  you  been  my  friends  else? 
why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands,  did  not  you  chiefly 

belong  to  my  heart? O,  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need  we  have 

any  friends,  if  we  should  ne^er  have  need  of  *em  ?  they  were  the  most  need- 
less creatures  living,  should  we  ne*er  have  use  for  *em:  and  would  most 
resemble  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to 

themselves We  are  bom  to  do  benefits;  and  what  better  or  properer 

can  we  call  our  own  than  the  riches  of  our  friends?  O,  what  a  precious 
comfort  *tis,  to  have  so  many  like  brothers,  commanding  one  another*8 
fortunes  l^'—Act  L  8c,  2. 

Here  we  may  note  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  language 
of  the  New  Atlantis ;  for  in  Solomon's  House  there  were 
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to  be  '^  divers  instruments  of  music,  sweeter  than  any  you 
have  ^  and  "  bells  and  rings  that  are  dainty  and  sweet" 

The  feast  being  over,  Cupid  enters  with  **  a  masque  of 
ladies,"  and  the  entertainment  ends  with  music  and^  danc- 
ing, much  after  the  manner  of  the  Ursan's  feast  And 
the  whole  is  closed,  in  like  manner,  with  a  gift  of  jewels, 
thus:  — 

**  Tim,    The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.    TeSfinylord.    [A^de."]    More  jewels  yet  I 

Tim 0,  my  friends  I 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you.    Look  yon,  my  good  lord, 
I  most  entreat  yon,  honour  me  so  mnch, 
As  to  advance  this  jewel;  accept  it  and  wear  it, 
Kind  my  lord." 


^Jpenu    No,  I  *11  nothhig;  for  if  I  shoold  be  bribed,  too,  there  would  be 

none  left  to  rail  upon  thee,  and  then  thou  would^st  sin  the  fiister. 

What  needs  these  feasts,  pomps,  and  vam  glories? 

Tim,    Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once,  I  am  sworn  not  to  give 

regard  to  you 

Jpem.  So ;  —  thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now;  —  thou  shalt  not  then.  I  *11 
lock  thy  Heaven  from  thee. 

O,  that  men*s  ears  should  be 

To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  \''^Act  J.  8c,  2. 

The  Tirsan's  feast  was  a  feast  of  <^  consultation  ^  and 
counsel ;  Timon's,  a  feast  of  flattery ;  in  which  Apemantus, 
however,  had  "  the  liberty  of  a  friend,"  according  to  what 
is  said  in  the  Essay  of  Friendship :  ^^  So,  as  there  is  much 
difference  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and 
that  a  man  giveth  himself  as  there  is  between  the  counsel 
of  a  friend  and  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flatterer  as 
a  man's  sel^  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against  flattery 
of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend." 

There  are  some  further  traces  of  the  New  Atlantis  in 
the  third  act,  and  particularly  in  Timon's  second  feast 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  faithful  steward,  Flavins,  the 
"  one  honest  man,"  who,  like  Bacon's  own  faithful  steward 
and  secretary,  Meautys,  never  deserted  him,  let  us  stop  only 
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to  observe,  that  in  the  second  scene  Lucius  enters  with 
"  three  strangers."  In  the  New  Atlantis,  much  is  said  of 
the  mode  of  entertaining  strangers  in  that  island  and  of  the 
"  Stranger's  House,"  in  which  all  the  sick  were  treated  with 
such  **  rare  humanity  "  and  success,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves ^  cast  into  some  divine  pool  of  healing."  The  same 
subject  recurs,  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene,  with  a  some- 
what different  application,  the  opposite  view  of  hiunanity 
being  exhibited  in  the  play,  thus :  — 

**Flam,    O,  may  diseases  only,  work  upon  *t ! 
And  when  he  is  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of  nature, 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour !  "  —  Act  III.  Se  2. 

And  when  the  strangers  offered  to  pay  for  the  many 
&vours  which  had  left  them  "  confused  witb  joy  and  kind- 
ness," the  answer  was :  "  What,  twice  paid  I "  for  they  called 
him  ^  that  taketh  rewards  twice-paid."  So  Apemantus  con- 
sidered Timon's  bounty  to  his  friends  as  mere  bribery ;  but 
he  would  not  himself  be  "  bribed  too."  Furthermore,  one 
of  these  ''three  strangers"  would  almost  seem  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  father  Tirsan,  when  he  speaks 
thus:  — 

"ISfr.    Why  this 
Is  the  world^s  sonl;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.    Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for  in 
Hy  knowing,  Tim  on  has  been  this  lord's  father. 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse. 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages :  he  ne'er  drinks 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lips;  — 

l**  having  oftentimes  drank  whole  cups  with  me,"  says  Ludan.] 

8  8tr.    Beligion  groans  at  it 

1  Sir But  I  perceive. 

Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense : 

For  policy  sits  above  conscience."  —  Act  III,  8c.  2. 

The  Tirsan's  feast  was  in  some  sort  a  public  one,  and 
was  made  at  the  cost  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  attended  by 
34 
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the  goyernor.  The  same  idea  recurs  in  llmoii^s  welcome 
to  his  friends  at  the  feast  of  covered  dishes :  •— 

"  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon 

the  first  place. Yon  great  bene&ctors,  sprinkle  our  society  with 

thankfhlneet." 

These  were  not  the  "  wise  men  of  the  Society  of  Solomon's 
House,"  but  Timon's  curse  upon  them  savors  strongly  of 
the  *^  Stranger's  House/'  and  of  the  healing  of  the  sick 
therein,  though  in  quite  the  opposite  manner,  thus :  — 

"  Tim,  This  is  Timon^s  last; 

Who,  stack  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  fkces 

[  Throwing  water  in  (hdr  facet. 
Your  reeking  villainy.    Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Host  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  afiable  wolves,  meek  bean; 
You  fbols  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time*B  flSee, 
Gap  and  knee  slaves,  vapoun,  and  minote^ackB  ! 

["  Agahi  therefore  I  depart,  and  will  deliver  yon  np  to  parasites  and  flat- 
terers and  oonrteaans;  — .  .  .  rewarding  yon  as  flattenn  and  wohrea,*' 
reads  Lndan.] 

Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady 

Crust  yon  quite  o*er  I — what,  dost  thou  go  ? 

Soft,  take  thy  physic  first  —  thou  too,  —  and  thou.  — 

[Tkrowt  tktdUkmaiihem. 

HenoeftnrUi,  be  no  fMst, 

Whereat  a  villain  *s  not  a  welcome  gaeet. 
Bum,  house!  sink,  Athena!  henoefoiik  hated  bt 
Of  Timon,  aMM  OfKf  ai7  JhMUHttty." 

[**  For  I  will  hate  all  gods  and  men  at  once,"  Timon  says,  in  Ludan.] 

And  at  the  dose  of  the  scene,  the  lord,  who  had  advanced 
the  jewel  td  his  '^  turban  or  hat "  (as  it  appears)  as  in  the 
New  Atlantis,  speaks  thus :  — 

»  ^^ZLord,  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other  day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out 
of  my  hat:  — Did  you  see  my  jewel?  "—-4c</i/.  flc  6. 

Here,  let  it  be  noted,  also,  that,  in  the  Advancement, 
Bacon  speaks  of  ^  the  gross  and  palpable  flattery,  wherennto 
many  not  unlearned  have  abased  and  abused  their  wits  and 
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pens,"  and  of  ^  those  trencher-phOosophei^  which  m  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  State  were  usually  in  the  houses 
of  great  persons,  being  little  better  than  solemn  parasites ; 
of  which  kind  Lucian  maketh  a  merry  description " ;  and 
this  is  certainly  decisive  evidence  that  Bacon  as  well  as  the 
indior  of  the  play  had  studied  Lucian. 

In  Timon  we  have  the  man,  who,  having  traversed  the 
woodlands  of  nature,  and  emerged  into  the  more  disengaged 
but  more  arduous  paths  of  contemplation,  pursues  that 
branch  of  the  double  road  of  active  life,  which  is  at  first 
*  even  and  level,"  but  conducts  to  **  places  precipitous  and 
impassable."  In  Apemantus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  repre* 
sented  the  man,  who  rather  chooses  the  way  which  is  ^  steq^ 
and  rough  at  the  entrance,"  but  with  certain  ^  fixed  princi- 
ples "  and  ^  indefatigable  patience,"  enduring  to  suspend  his 
judgment,  will  mount  gradually,  and  •*  climb  by  regular 
succession  "  the  height  of  things  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Athens.  Timon,  having  met  with  a  precipitous  fall,  takes 
back  to  the  region  of  thorns  and  briers,  ^  without  the  walls 
of  Athens,"  breaking  forth  in  a  terrible  outburst  of  wrath 
upon  the  ^  confusions  "  of  society,  tiius :  — 

"  Piety  and  fear, 
Beligpon  to  the  gods,  peace,  jtutice,  tnitb, 
Domestic  awe,  niglit  rest,  md  iieigliD<Mifao4d,   ■ 
loatnietioD,  manaen,  mjsteriea,  tradei^ 
Degraes,  observmnces,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  jour  confounding  contraries, 
And  let  oonftision  live! "  —  Ad  IV,  Be.  1. 

Chnfusian  is  a  favorite  idea  and  woixl  with  this  writer. 
^  Is  there  any  such  happiness,"  says  Bacon,  ^  as  for  a  man's 
mind  to  be  raised  above  the  confusion  of  things,  where  he 
may  have  a  prospect  of  the  order  of  nature  and  the  errors 
of  men  ?  "  and  again,  ^  as  nothing  doth  derogate  from  the 
dignity  of  a  state  more  than  con^ion  of  degrees."  And 
Timon  says  again,  '<  Would*st  thou  have  thyself  M  hi  the 
confusion  of  men  ?  "    He  concludes  his  diatribe  on  society 
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with  this  desperate  resolution :  ^  Timon  will  to  the  woods !  ** 
But,  in  Lucian,  "  he  only  leaves  the  city  in  disgust,  and 
works  for  hire  on  a  farm,  brooding  darkly  over  his  evils." 
The  third  scene  opens  in  ^  the  woods."  Timon  is  in  close 
communion  with  physical  nature.  Among  thorns  and  briers, 
the  path  is  far  from  being  even  and  level,  or  straight  and 
smooth :  —  * 

"  Tim,  All  is  oblique; 

There  's  nothing  level  in  our  coned  natoreSf 
But  direct  villainy."  —  Act  IV.  8e.  8. 

**By  reason  of  the  ways  of  nature  being  partly  straight, 
and  partly  oblique,"  says  the  De  Augmenti$  ;  and  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Sophocles :  — 

KpcHf.  •  •  .  9&irra  ykp 

Xixpia,  —  Antiffonej  1344-6. 

He  digs  for  roots  and  finds  gold.  While  cutting  up  roots, 
he  throws  up  treasure  with  his  spade,  ^digging,  I  think, 
where  it  had  been  buried,"  says  Lucian.  He  prefers  roots, 
but  will  take  "  some  gold  "  for  his  p\u*poses :  — 

"  7¥»i.  "  Earth,  yield  me  roots !  .  .  .  [Digging. 

I  am  mtsaftfArqpof,  and  hate  mankind."  —  Act  IV,  Be.  3. 

'^  And  let  Msanthropos  be  the  most  agreeable  name,"  says 
Timon  in  Lucian. 

The  first  to  present  himself  is  ^  Captain  Alcibiades  with 
his  women."  There  was  no  war  in  Bensalem ;  but  mention 
is  made  of  a  holy  hermit  to  whom  "  the  spirit  of  fornication  " 
appeared  as  "<  a  little  foul  ugly  ^thiop  " ;  but  ^  the  spirit 
of  chastity  "  is  described  '<  in  the  likeness  of  a  fair  beautiful 
cherubin."    Timon  addresses  Alcilnades,  thus :  — 

"Follow thy dmm;    * 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  grouid,  gales,  gales: 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?    This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  de8tructi(m  than  thy  sword, 
For  all  her  cherubin  look."  —  Act  IV.  8c,  8. 

In  the  New  Atlantis,  ^  the  scroll  was  signed  with  a  stamp 
of  cherubin's  wings." 
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While  yet  dig^ng  the  earth  in  the  woods  of  nature,  hift 
pride  unsubdued,  he  is  made  to  utter  forth  that  fine  view 
of  all-producing  Nature,  which  might  certainly  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Second  Philosophy :  — 

**  Common  mother,  thou, 
Whose  womb  onmeasormble,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  aU ;  whose  self-same  mettle, 
VHiereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pnff  *d, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venomM  worm, 
With  all  th'  abhor'd  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine. 
Yield  him,  who  all  the  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingratefnl  man  I 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears  { 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented !  —  O,  a  root,  —  dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrowy  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas; 
Whereof  ingratefiil  man,  with  Uquorish  draughts. 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  firom  it  all  consideration  slips.*' —ulof  /F.  fie.  8. 

Next  appears  Apemantus,  who  complains,  that 

Thou  dost  a 

But  he  tells  him, 

**  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  hifected; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.    Why  this  spade?  this  place? 

["  What  a  change !  .  .  .  bearing  thus  this  heavy  spade,**  says  Ludao.] 

Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper, 

*T  is  most  just 

That  thou  turn  rascal ;  had'st  thou  wealdi  again, 
Bascals  should  have  *t.    Do  not  assume  my  likeness.*' 

Apemantus  teaches  him  that  he  is  '^  a  madman  **  to  ex- 
pect relief  for  his  miseries  in  these  ^  woods,*^  which 

"  To  the  conflicting  elements  exposed, 
Answer  mere  nature.** 


**  Men  report, 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  diem.*^ 
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F«r  no  help  is  to  be  had  there :  — 

**  Aptm»    If  tiioa  didst  pot  this  soop-oold  habit  on 
To  caitigiite  thj  pride,  't  irera  welL** 

But  the  lesson,  which  this  philosopher,  who  had  come  to 
understand  thin^  as  thej  are  in  themselves,  and  took  them 
for  just  what  they  were,  no  more,  no  less,  himself  having 
reached  the  serene  and  delightful  station  on  the  height  of 
things,  whence  he  could  look  down,  ^  with  pity,  and  not 
with  swelling  or  pride,"  had  to  give  this  proud  misanthrope, 
that  never  knew  "  the  middle  of  hmnanity,"  but  only  "  the 
extremity  of  both  ends,"  and  that  therefore^  in  his  death, 
**  all  living  men  did  hate,"  was  this :  — 

**  J^pem.  WniiBg  miseiy 

Outlives  ineeitain  pomp,  is  crovm'd  before: 
The  one  is  fining  still,  never  complete, 
The  other,  at  high  wish :  best  state,  oontentless, 
Hath  a  distemeted  and  most  wietohed  being. 
Worse  than  ttie  worst,  eontent 
ThoQ  should^st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable.''  ^^Ad  IV,  8c.  8. 

.Timon  is  ^mished  from  **  the  woodlands  "  of  nature  with 
a  certain  rude  imagery  corresponding  to  the  crude  percep- 
tion which  he  had  come  to  have  of  tliat  necessary  <'  differ- 
ence of  degrees,**  which  is  discoverable  everywhere,  and  he 
launches,  into  a  discourse  on  the  comparative  evils  of  con- 
flicting qualities  in  natures,  as  of  the  lion,  the  fox,  the  ass, 
the  wolf,  the  leopard,  and  the  rest,  concluding  that, "  all 
thy  safety  were  remotion ;  and  thy  defence,  absence  " :  — 

<*  Apem.  If  thou  conld'st  please  me  with  speaking  to  me,  thoa  might*st 
have  hit  upon  it  here:  Hie  commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts." 

It  was  not  so,  in  ^  the  feigned  commonwealth  "  of  the 
island  of  Bensalem,  of  which  the  governor  was  a  man 
^  comely  of  person,  and  had  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men," 
and  in  which,  reverence  and  obedience  were  given  to  ^  the 
order  of  nature."  Of  such  a  man  as  Apemantus,  or  the 
Governor  of  Solomon's  House,  this  Timon  bad  never  any 
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just  conception,  and  they  ended  as  such  men  are  apt  to  do, 
in  all  cases,  by  calling  each  other  hard  names :  — 

**4peiik    Beast! 

Tim.  Slave! 

Apem,  Toadl 

Tim*  Rt^goe,  logoa,  rogue!" 

^  Sick  of  this  felse  world,"  Timon  would  love  nat^t 

^  But  eren  the  mere  necessitiee  upon  *t.*' 

He  retires  to  his  "  cave,"  taking  with  him  his  gold,  the 

"visible  god, 
That  8older*9t  doBe  impoesibflities 
And  mak'tt  them  kiea," 

finding  in  his  natural  philosophy  of  the  mere  necessities  of 
nature,  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sea,  the  eartJi, 

"  each  thing 's  a  thief;  — 

and  he  advises  all  thieves,  thus  :  — 

"•  Steal  not  leee,  for  this 
I  give  yoa;  and  gold  confound  you  how8oe*er! " — Ad  IV,  8c,  8. 

This  cave  scene,  like  the  rest,  shows  some  traces  of  the 
Solomon's  House  of  the  New  Atlantis ;  for  there  were  to 
be  therein  certain  ^  large  and  deep  mines  and  caves,  digged 
under  great  hills  and  mountains,"  which  were  to  be  called 
**  the  lower  region,"  and  were  to  be  used  for  **  the  imitation 
of  natural  mines  and  the  producing  of  new  and  artificial 
metals."  In  some  of  them,  *'  hermits,"  that  chose  to  live 
there,  were  to  be  well  accommodated  with  all  things  neces- 
sary, and  indeed  live  very  long."  But  in  the  play,  the 
poets  and  painters,  who  had  turned  '^  alchemysts,"  to  make 
gold,  were  summarily  driven  out  of  the  presence  even  of 
Timon. 

For  a  commonwealth  of  Athens  become  a  forest  of  beasts, 
Timon  had  no  remedy  to  propose,  but  dire  and  utter  destruo* 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  the  poet  hhnself  would  seem  to  have  had 
no  other  than  '<  Alcibiades  and  the  Forces  " :  — 

"  Tim.    Come  not  to  me  again ;  bat  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
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Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 

Who,  once  a  day  with  his  emboss^  froth, 

The  tuibiilent  siuge  shall  cover:  thither  come, 

And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle."  —  Ad  V.  8c.  2. 

This  poet  was  able  to  make  good  interpretation  and  use 
of  the  ancient  fable  of  Timon,  MsanthropoSy  taking  care  to 
follow  the  story  of  Lucian,  in  having  him 

"  Entombed  upon  the  very  hem  o*  the  sea  " ;  — 
that  metaphysical  and  mysterioiLs  line,  which  serves  as  well 
to  bound  the  horizon  of  time  out  of  the  great  ocean  of 
eternity,  as  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  ascent  of  "  the  steepy 
mount "  toward  the  angelical  supernatural  heights  of  things 
in  the  everlasting  mansions  beyond.  And  Alcibiades,  at 
the  head  of  repentant  Athens,  should  be  able  to  see  thus 
much  of  thee,  O  Timon :  — 

"  yet  rich  conceit 

Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 

On  thy  low  grave  on  faults  forgiven.    Dead 

Is  noble  Timon;  of  whose  memoiy 

Hereafter  more.'*  — Act  V.  Sc,  5. 

Again,  Bacon,  when  his  fall  came,  induced  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Buckingham  and  the  King,  if  not  commanded  by 
some  more  forcible  appeal,  or,  perhaps,  foreseeing  that  his 
only  hope  was  in  the  King,  made  a  general  confession  and 
submission  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  weigh  his  fault  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  pass 
it  over  with  some  slight  censure  only,  —  that  they  would 
be  content  to  deprive  him  of  the  seals,  and,  sparing  ^  any 
fiirther  sentence,"  would  recommend  him  to  ^  his  majesty's 
grace  and  pardon."  Protesting  he  had  not  '^  the  fountain 
of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards 
to  pervert  justice,"  howsoever  he  might  "  be  frail  and  par- 
take of  the  abuses  of  the  times,"  he  nobly  resolved  not  ''  to 
trick  up  an  innocency  by  cavillations,"  but  to  make  a  clear 
confession  of  the  facts  as  they  were,  being  willing  that  they 
should  speak  for  themselves  and  himself  and  so  threw 
himself  upon  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  Senate ;  and 
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in  that  submission,  he  invoked  the  example  of  Quintus 
Maximus :  '^  who  being  upon  the  point  to  be  sentenced,  by 
the  intercession  of  some  principal  persons  of  the  Senate, 
was  spared  " ;  in  which  "  the  discipline  of  war  was  no  less 
estabh'shed  by  the  questioning  of  Quintus  Maximus,  than 
by  the  punishment  of  Titus  Manlius."  But  the  Lords  would 
not  relent:  a  victim  was  demanded.  In  like  manner,  in 
this  play,  Alcibiades,  a  principal  senator,  becomes  "an 
humble  suitor"  to  the  "  virtues"  of  the  Athenian  Senate 
for  the  pardon  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  had 

**  stepped  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  thoise  that  without  heed  do  plunge  into  *t. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside, 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Kor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault) 
But,  with  a  noble  fuiy,  and  fair  spirit, 
Seeing  his  reputation  touched  to  death. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe.  .... 

1  Sen.    Tou  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear: 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Aldb.    My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain:  — 

and  after  pleading  the  soldier's  valor  and  noble  spirit  in 
extenuation  of  his  o£fence,  he  declares  the  felon, 

Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.    O,  my  lords  * 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitiAilly  good. 
....  In  vain  ?  his  service  done 
At  Lacedsemon  and  Byzantium 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life.  .  .  . 

2  Sen,    He  hath  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cherish  factions.    *T  is  inferred  to  us, 

His  da3rs  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen,    He  dies. 

Alcib.    Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time, 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  *em  both:  .  .  . 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receive 't  in  valiant  gore; 
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The  low  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more.  .  .  . 

1  Sen.    We  are  for  law:  he  dies;  m^e  it  no  more, 
On  height  of  our  displeasure.  .  .  . 

Ahib.    Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

2  Sen,  What! 
Alcib.    I  cannot  think  but  your  age  has  forgot  me ; 

It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base, 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace. 
Uy  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  yon  dare  our  anger? 

'T  is  in  but  few  words,  but  spacious  in  efiect: 
We  banish  thee  forever. 

AUib.  Banish  me ! 

Banish  your  dotage,  banish  usuiy, 
That  makes  the  Senate  ugly. 

1  Sen,    If,  after  two  days'  shine  Athens  contain  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment  .  .  . 

Akib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that  you  may  Uts 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you !  .  .  . 

Banishment! 

It  comes  not  ill;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd: 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  Auy, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens."  —Act  TIL  8e,  5. 

There  is  nothing  here,  perhaps,  that  can  be  specially 
noted,  more  than  the  allusion  to  '^  the  discipline  of  war  "  as 
in  Bacon's  '*  Submission,"  which  is  certainly  not  a  little 
remarkable,  together  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  ideas 
and  sentiment,  especially  if  they  can  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  imparted  to  this  play,  after  his  own  fall  and  ban- 
bhment  from  London.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  himself,  that  his  own  banishment  came  not  ill ;  for  be- 
sides that  he  had  struck,  it  is  true  that  he  continued  to 
strike,  at  Athens,  in  a  way  scarcely  to  be  dreamed  of  in 
Athens  itself  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  nor  felt  otherwise 
than  as  the  blo¥rs  travelled  along  down  and  transverberated 
the  ages  as  they  rolled  up,  with  scarcely  diminishing  force 
of  vibration,  and  so  to  continue  until  they  shall  be  lost, 
if  ever,  in  the  deeper  concussions  of  still  more  powerful 
strokes ;  and  every  vibration  still  sweeps  some  part  of  the 
old  Athens  into  oblivion  and  mere  fossil  bone. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  EVIDENCES. 


^  flod  hftfth  ftamed  «Im  iBtnA  of  man  MftBiiRoworglM8,Mp«bl*«rtiMima0i 
of  the  nntTofnl  wodd."  —  Baooi. 

§   1.    BAOOK  ▲  PHILOSOPHER. 

Fbanois  Baoon  had  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  a  master 
the  whole  field  of  the  Greek  Philosophy,  and  had  carried 
his  studies,  beyond  almost  any  other  of  his  time  and  country, 
hito  the  deepest  profundities  of  human  thought  Standing 
where  Plato  stood,  long  before  him,  and  Des  Cartes  and 
Leibnitz,  immediately  after  him,  essentially,  on  the  solid 
platform  of  fact  and  universal  method,  he  endeavored  to 
instaurate,  revive,  and  renew  the  higher  philosophy  as  well 
as  physical  science.  He  attempted,  not  without  great  effect, 
to  organize  the  experimental  and  inductive  method  of  in- 
quiry and  a  true  method  of  interpreting  Nature,  and  urged 
them  upon  the  consideration  of  the  world  of  science  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  obtaining  that  broad  and 
sure  ^foundation"  in  observed  and  ascertained  fact,*  on 
which  alone  he  considered  it  possible  to  raise,  in  an 
adequate  manner,  the  eternal  superstructure  of  philosophy 
itself,  which  he  was  also  undertaking,  as  the  chiefest  con- 
cern, to  erect  and  constitute,  or  at  least  to  initiate ;  and  to 
this  end,  he  would  begin  at  the  fountain  head,  and  constitute 
one  Universal  Science  as  the  science  of  sciences  and  mother 
of  all  the  rest,  which  was  to  be  as  the  trunk  to  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  This  science  he  called  Philosaphia  PrinM,  or 
indeed  ''  Sapience,"  which  had  been  ^  anciently  defined  as 
the  knowledge  of  all  things  divine  and  human  " :  — 
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**  What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  homan, 
Seal  what  I  end  withal."  —  Cor.,  Act  III.  8c.  1. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  physics  merely,  but  understood 
metaphysics  to  be  one  part  even  of  natural  philosophy,  in 
theory  necessarily  preceding  physics,  and  in  time  and  prac- 
tice necessarily  following  on  physics,  the  other  part,  ^  as  a 
branch  or  descendant  of  natural  science,"  ^  and  as  afford- 
ing the  only  safe  passage  into  that  Summary  or  Higher 
Philosophy,  which  he  recognized  as  reigning  supreme  over 
sciences  as  "  the  parent  or  common  ancestor  to  all  knowl- 
edge.*' He  divided  all  philosophy  into  three  divisions,  con- 
cerning God,  Nature,  and  Man;  and  he  sfdd  there  was 
a  "  three-fold  ray  of  things ;  for  Nature  strikes  the  intellect 
by  a  direct  ray ;  but  God,  by  a  ray  refracted,  by  reason  of 
the  unequal  medium  (the  creation) ;  and  Man  as  shown 
and  exhibited  to  himself,  by  a  ray  reflected."  *  He  seemed 
also,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  that  age,  in 
some  measure  to  admit  "  Divinity  or  Inspired  Theology," 
resting  on  Scriptural  authority,  as  a  department  of  inquiry 
distinct  from  philosophy ;  and  he  spoke  of  divinity  as  ^  the 
book  of  God's  word,"  and  of  philosophy  as  "  the  book  of 
God's  works."  "  Physique,"  says  he,  **  inquireth  and  hand- 
leth  the  material  and  efficient  causes ;  and  the  other,  which 
is  Metaphysique,  handleth  the  formal  and  flnal  causes,  that 
which  supposes  in  nature  a  reason,  understanding,  and 
platform  " ;  that  is  to  say,  something  like  the  vovs  or  intel- 
lect of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato.  And  again  he  says,  ^^  let  the 
investigation  of  forms,  which  (in  reasoning  at  least  and 
after  their  own  laws)  are  eternal  and  immutable,  constitute 
metaphysics,  and  let  the  investigation  of  the  efficient  cause 
of  matter,  latent  process,  and  latent  conformation  (which 
all  relate  merely  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature^  and  not 
to  the  eternal  and  fundamental  laws)  constitute  phyacs."  * 

1  Adv.  ofLwm.,  Works  (Mont),  II.  184. 
«  De  Aug.  ScienL,  L.  III.  c.  1. 
»  Nov.  Org.,  IL  §  9. 
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He  was  able  to  see  through  physics  into  metaphysics,  and 
he  drew  the  line  between  them  distinctly  enough.  Since 
the  giant  Kant  grappled  with  these  "  forms "  or  laws  of 
the  understanding  or  reason,  and  began  to  make  a  clearer 
opening  into  the  true  nature  of  Time  and  Space,  his  students 
and  successors,  more  profoundly  penetrating  the  subject, 
and,  especially,  Cousin,  more  thoroughly  studying  the  critical 
method  of  scientific  thinking  taught  by  Plato,  in  a  masterly 
elimination  of  the  errors  of  Locke  and  Kant,  have  con- 
tributed much  toward  making  Kant*s  "  narrow  foot-path  " 
to  be  in  truth  "a  high  road  of  thought **;  and  since  all 
together  have  still  further  cleared  up  these  "  fundamental 
and  eternal  laws  "  of  all  thinking,  divine  or  human,  it  has 
become  easier  for  others  to  grasp  the  profound  conceptions 
of  Bacon,  which,  however  obscurely  expressed,  were  never- 
theless distinctly  defined  in  the  vast  comprehension  of  his 
mighty  intellect  "  It  is  best,"  he  says,  "  to  consider  matter, 
its  conformation,  and  the  changes  of  that  conformation,  its 
own  action,  and  the  laws  of  this  action  or  motion  ;  for  forms 
are  a  mere  fiction  of  the  human  mind,  unless  you  will  call 
the  laws  of  action  by  that  name."  *  That  he  referred  these 
laws  of  action  to  the  one  thinking  substance  or  essence, 
^  the  Mind  of  Nature,"  and  considered  them  as  eternal  and 
inuuutable  laws  of  the  Divine  Mnd,  thinking  a  universe, 
if  a  little  uncertain  here,  is  made  plain  enough  in  other 
parts  of  his  writings.  He  says  again :  "  Those  which  refer 
all  things  to  the  glory  of  God  are  as  the  three  acclamations : 
Sancte  I  Sancte !  Sancte  !  holy  in  the  description  or  dilata- 
tion of  his  works ;  holy  in  the  connection  or  concatenation 
of  them  ;  and  holy  in  the  union  of  them  in  a  perpetual  and 
uniform  law.  And  therefore  the  speculation  was  excellent 
in  Parmenides  and  Plato,  although  but  a  speculation  in 
them,  that  all  things  by  scale  did  ascend  to  unity  " :  in  him- 
self it  was  an  absolute  belief,  and  in  this  author's  Malcolm 

1  Nov.  Org.,  I.  $  61. 
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declining  to  be  King,  we  may  discover  some  in¥ene  and 
oblique  appreciation  of  the  same  doctrine :  — 

^  Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Poor  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  H^ 
Uproar  the  nniversal  peace,  confound 
AU  onity  on  Earth.'*  —ifoc^^  Act  IV,  Sc.^, 

And  so,  "in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,''  he  continues, 
"  when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses, 
do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay 
there,  it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ; 
but  when  a  man  passetb  on  further,  and  seeth  the  depend- 
ence of  causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that 
the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the 
foot  of  Jupiter's  chair."  The  same  doctrine  is  more  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  his  interpretation  of  the  fiible  of  Pan, 
thus:  — 

"  The  Horns  represent  the  world  as  broader  below,  but 
sharp  at  the  vertex.  For  the  whole  of  nature  is  pointed 
like  a  pyramid.  Inasmuch  as  the  individual  things,  in 
which  the  basis  of  nature  b  extended,  are  infinite ;  these 
are  gathered  into  species  which  are  themselves  manifdd ; 
species  again  rise  into  genera,  and  these  also  in  ascending 
are  contracted  more  and  more  into  generals ;  so  that,  at 
length,  nature  appears  to  pass  into  unity;  which  is  the 
signification  of  that  pyramidal  figure  of  Pan's  horns.  In- 
deed, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  horns  of  Pan  even  touch 
the  heavens ;  since  the  highest  parts  of  nature,  or  universal 
ideas,  do  in  a  certain  manner  pertain  to  divine  things. 
Therefore,  that  chain  (of  natural  causes),  which  Homer 
sung,  is  said  to  be  fiistened  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  throne ; 
and  every  one  (as  it  would  seem),  who  has  withdrawn  his 
mind  for  a  while  from  particulars  and  the  flow  of  things, 
and  treated  of  metaphysic  and  the  eternal  and  immutable 
in  nature,  has  at  once  fallen  into  Natural  Theology ;  so  near 
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and  ready  is  the  transition  from  that  top  of  the  pyramid  to 
^ings  divine."  ^ 

To  his  Summary  Philosophy  he  had  assigned  the  ^  prin- 
ciples and  axioms  "  which  were  common  to  the  several  sci- 
ences, and  '^  likewise  the  inquiry  touching  the  operation  of 
the  relative  and  adventitious  characters  of  essences,  as  quan- 
tity, similitude,  diversity,  possibility  and  the  rest "  (which, 
he  said,  might  be  called  ^^  Transcendental "),  as  being  the 
common  ancestor  to  all  knowledge ;  but  to  Metaphysic,  the 
inquiry  of  the  formal  and  final  causes,  as  being  the  descend- 
ant of  natural  science ;  whence  it  woidd  seem  that  the 
two,  so  far  as  different,  stood,  in  his  scheme,  in  the  relation 
to  one  another  of  the  beginning  to  the  end,  which  was  to  be 
philosophy  itself  when  tiie  wheel  should  come  full  circle. 
But  these  matters  were  to  be  ''handled  as  they  have 
efficacy  in  nature,  and  not  logically  " ;  that  is,  as  they  really 
exist  and  operate  in  nature,  and  not  syllogistically  only,  as 
if  a  world  could  be  made  out  of  categories ;  for  it  was  man- 
ifest to  him  <'  that  Plato,  as  one  that  had  a  wit  of  elevation 
situate  as  upon  a  cliff,  did  descry,  That  farms  [laws]  were 
the  true  obfect  of  knowledgey  hut  hst  the  real  fruit  ofhts  opinion 
hy  considering  of  farms  as  absolutely  abstracted  from  matter 
and  not  confined  and  determined  by  matter,  and  so  turning  his 
opinion  upon  theology,  wherewith  aU  his  natural  philosophy 
is  infecte€L*'  ^  Here,  in  respect  of  forms  abstracted  from 
matter,  and  not  determined  by  matter,  there  is  probably 
some  misconception  of  Plato's  doctrine,  though  in  accord- 
ance with  some  received  interpretations  of  his  philosophy ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  great  error  of  Kant ;  but 
Bacon  knew  that  "  there  was  no  small  difference  between 
the  idols  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the  divine 
mind,  that  b  to  say,  between  certain  idle  dogmas  and  the 
real  stamp  and  impression  of  created  objects  as  they  are 
found  in  nature."  '    Plato,  he  said,  '<  was  without  doubt  a 

1  De  Aug,  SeUnL,  lib.  IL  c  18. 
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man  of  loftier  genius  "  than  Aristotle,  and  ^  aimed  also  at 
the  knowledge  of  forms,  and  used  induction  universally,  no^ 
for  principles  only,  but  also  for  middle  propositions ;  and 
these  things  were  truly  di\rine  ;  but  he  grasped  at  abstract 
forms,  drew  his  matter  of  induction  from  common  and 
obvious  things  only,  and,  on  the  whole,  adulterated  nature 
as  much  with  theology  as  Aristotle  with  logic,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  approached  as  near  to  the  province  of  the  poet 
as  the  other  to  that  of  the  sophist"  ^  His  opinion  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  Greek  philosophers  generally  was,  on  the 
whole,  ^  that  such  systems  and  theories  were  like  the  dif- 
ferent arguments  of  dramatic  pieces,  moulded  into  a  certain 
keeping  with  nature."  But  he  agreed  with  Empedocles 
and  Democritus,  *^  who  complain,  the  first  madly  enough, 
but  the  second  soberly,  that  all  things  are  hidden  away 
from  us,  that  we  know  nothing,  that  truth  is  drowned  in 
deep  wells,  and  that  the  true  and  the  &lse  are  strangely 
joined  and  twisted  together;  and  therefore,  let  all  men 
know  that  the  preferring  of  complaints  against  nature  and 
the  arts  [t.  e,  making  strict  inquiry  and  examination]  is  a 
thing  well  pleasing  to  ihe  gods,  and  draws  down  new  alms 
and  bounties  from  the  divine  goodness."  ^ 

It  was  not  the  dialectic  method  of  Plato  in  itself,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  critical  and  scientific  thinking,  and 
used  induction  universally,  that  is,  as  an  actual  interpreta- 
tion of  nature,  nor  his  metaphysical  theory  of  the  universe, 
that  Bacon  objected  to  in  him,  but  the  too  exclusively 
metaphysical  phase  of  his  philosophy  and  the  theological 
direction  which  it  had  given  to  the  studies  and  contempla- 
tions of  men,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  any  scientific  study  of 
nature.  It  relied  too  much  on  "  discourse  and  doctrine  " : 
Plato,  he  says,  ^  extoUeth  too  much  the  understanding  of 
man  in  the  inward  light  thereof."  '    But  besides  this  royal 

1  InL  ofNaL,  Works  (Mont),  XV.  25-7. 
3  Prometheus,  Works  (Boston),  XIII.  160. 
»  FUuM  LabyrinUd  (Boston),  VI.  427. 
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metaphysical  road  to  a  knowledge  of  Qod  and  the  universe, 
which  only  such  men  as  Plato,  if  indeed  they,  could  pursue 
with  safety,  he  saw  that  there  was  another  path,  more  prac- 
ticable and  certain  for  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  more 
abounding  in  practical  fruit,  more  powerful  for  progress,  and 
more  sure  to  furnish  in  good  time  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
higher  metaphysical  philosophy,  and  more  certain  to  lead 
finally  to  the  same  end,  a  true  knowledge  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  in  it  Plato  had 
"  subjected  the  world  to  his  contemplations,  and  Aristotle, 
his  contemplations  to  terms,"  and  the  studies  of  men,  verg- 
ing toward  ''  logomachies  and  disputations,"  had  left  ^  the 
way  of  the  severer  investigation  of  truth."  Some  of  the 
ancients  had  penetrated  more  deeply  and  acutely  into 
nature  than  Aristotle.  This  was  the  very  thing  to  be  done. 
Democritus,  by  reason  of  his  skill  in  nature,  had  been 
deemed  a  Magician.  His  townsmen,  taking  him  to  be  in- 
sane, sent  for  the  great  physician,  Hippocrates,  who  found 
him  to  be,  after  all,  the  most  sane  man  in  all  Abdera.  Men 
should  return  to  the  other  and  better  path.  He  would  fix 
their  attention  upon  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  ^  who  more 
openly  than  any  one  else  asserted  the  eternity  of  matter, 
while  he  denied  the  eternity  of  the  world."  ^  In  short,  at 
that  point  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  this  path  had  been 
abandoned.  Democritus  seemed  to  ascribe  to  atoms  '^a 
heterogeneous  motion,"  not  less  than  ^a  heterogeneous 
body  and  power  " ;  but  in  reality,  he  did  not ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  distinctly  intimated  that  atoms  ^  were  like  nothing 
that  fidls  under  the  observation  of  sense,"  and  he  held  them 
^  to  be  of  a  dark  and  secret  nature,"  and  invisible,  needing 
fiirther  investigation.  Democritus  himself  had  got  no  fur- 
ther on,  and  had  terminated  his  inquiries  in  some  vague 
idea  of  necessity.  For  Bacon,  in  this  same  direction  lay 
the  true  line  of  search  for  ^<  the  last  and  positive  power  and 
law  of  nature,"  and  the  continuity  of  that  chain  of  causes, 

1  FabU  ^€^pii  (Plul.)>  !•)  ^SS.    • 
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which  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter^s  chair.  At 
bottom,  there  is  a  near  resemblance,  an  essential  identity  of 
doctrine,  between  these  invisible  atoms  of  Democritus  and 
Bacon  and  the  monads  or  invisible  points  of  Leibnitz ;  only 
that  the  conception  is  further  cleared  up  in  Bacon  and 
Leibnitz,  jand  the  analysis  attempted  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
end  in  the  last  and  positive  power  and  cause  of  nature ; 
that  is,  as  they  both  understood,  in  the  thinking  power  of 
God.  Democritus  had  not  been  understood,  and  he  ^  had 
been  ridiculed  by  the  vulgar ;  but  neither  the  opposition 
of  Aristotle  (who  was  solicitous  that  posterity  should  not 
doubt  his  dogmas)  could  effect  by  violence,  nor  the  majesty 
of  Plato  effect  by  reverence,  the  demolition  of  this  philos- 
ophy " ;  but  Genseric,  Attila,  and  the  barbarians  had  been 
the  ruin  of  it 

It  was  not  so  much  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  as  he 
left  it,  as  his  method,  the  direction  of  hb  search,  that  Bacon 
commended.  As  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  nature  itself, 
he  agreed  with  the  ancient  Fable  of  Cupid  rather  than  with 
Democritus.  He  interprets  this  fable  as  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  first  matter  and  cause  of  all  things. 
Cupid,  that  is,  the  ancient  Cupid  or  Love,  *^  the  most  ancient 
of  the  gods,**  bom  of  an  egg  over  which  Night  brooded,  and 
coeval  with  Chaos,  was  ^  introduced,"  he  says,  ^  without  a 
parent,  that  is,  without  a  cause."  ^  The  fable  relates  to 
"the  cradle  and  infancy  of  nature,  and  pierces  deep." 
"  This  Love  I  understand,"  he  continues,  "  to  be  the  appetite 
or  instinct  of  primal  matter ;  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  the 
natural  motion  of  the  atom ;  which  is  indeed  the  original 
and  unique  force  that  constitutes  and  &shions  all  things  out 
of  matter.  Now  this  is  entirely  without  parent ;  that  is, 
without  cause.  For  cause  is  as  it  were  parent  of  effect"  ' 
And  the  parent,  first  cause,  and  primal  essence  of  things, 
must  be  a  self-subsistent  person  and  a  finality  as  the  one 

1  FahU  of  Cupid.    De  Aug,  Scientj  L.  HI.  c.  4. 
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and  all  of  being,  God ;  ^^  for,"  says  he,  ^  there  cannot  be  in 
nature  (for  we  always  except  God)  any  cause  of  the  first 
matter,  and  of  its  proper  influence  and  action,  for  there  is 
nothing  prior  in  time  to  the  first  matter.**  The  first  matter 
is  the  thinking  essence  or  power  of  God,  and,  as  such,  is 
older  than  time  itself  This  person,  and  first  essence  of  all 
things,  is  represented  in  the  fable  as  bom  of  an  egg.  This 
birth  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  and  it  had  reference  to 
''the  proofs,"  the  mode  of  thinking  out  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  such  person.  The  egg  was  the  whole  problem. 
Night  represented  ^  the  negatives  and  exclusions  *' ;  Light, 
"  the  affirmatives  " ;  the  brooding,  "  the  mature  incubation," 
was  the  true  method  and  process  of  philosophical  inquiry ; 
and  Cupid  was  to  be  at  last  the  hatched  conception  of  the 
all  of  being,  God,  in  the  complete  antithesis  of  light  against 
darkness ;  affirmation  against  negation ;  being  against  non- 
entity ;  all  actuality  against  all  possibility ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  essential  living  power  of  the  nature  of  the  power  of 
thought  itself^  a  thinking  essence,  a  thinking  person,  and 
the  All. 

In  Plato,  the  same  conception,  dropping  somewhat  of  the 
poetical  dress  of  the  fable,  stands  forth  in  the  more  naked 
form  of  philosophical  expression.  According  to  him,  the 
Divine  Soul,  the  primal  existence,  comprehending  imder 
itself  "  motion  and  standing "  all  in  one,  is  "  that  which 
moves  itself,"  is  "  the  beginning  of  motion,"  is  "  the  oldest 
and  most  divine  of  all  things,"  is  ^^  nothing  else  but  power  " 
(of  the  nature  of  thinking  power),  and  ^  imparts  an  ever- 
flowing  existence,"  in  the  perpetual  work  of  creating  a 
universe.^  "  The  mode  of  this  thing  which  is  uncaused," 
continues  Bacon,  in  the  Fable  of  Cupid, ''  is  likewise  veiy 
obscure,  which  indeed  the  fable  elegantly  hints  in  Cupid 
being  hatched  beneath  the  brooding  wing  of  Night"  The 
inspired  philosopher  had  felt  the  same  difficulty,  when  he 

1  Phadrue,  WotiB$  of  PkUo  (Bohn),  I.  821;  Scpkuty  lb,  IH.  151-6;  Law$, 
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said,  ^  God  hath  made  all  things  beautiful  in  their  seasons : 
He  hath  also  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  yet  so  that  no 
man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  worketh  from  the  be- 
ginning unto  the  end.  For  the  great  law  of  essence  and 
nature  cuts  and  runs  through  the  vicissitudes  of  things, 
(which  law  seems  to  be  described  in  the  compass  of  the 
words,  the  work  which  God  wrought  from  the  beginning  even 
to  iJie  end,)  the  power  lodged  by  Grod  in  the  primitive  par- 
ticles, from  the  multiplication  of  which,  the  whole  variety 
of  things  might  spring  forth  and  be  composed,  may  indeed 
just  strike,  but  cannot  enter  deeply  the  mind  of  man." 
But  the  philosopher  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
Cupid  is  without  parents,  and  endeavor  to  grasp  the  whole 
fact  as  a  universal  perception  and  conception  and  the  final 
all,  not  permitting  ^his  understanding  to  turn  aside  to 
empty  questions,"  and  must  therewith  rest  satisfied  ;  for,  as 
he  says  again,  ^  it  would  argue  levity  and  Inexperience  in  a 
philosopher  to  require  or  imagine  a  cause  for  the  last  and' 
positive  power  and  law  of  nature.**  Precisely  herein  lies 
the  difficulty,  that  in  attempting  to  grasp  "  universal  per- 
ceptions of  this  kind,  the  human  mind  becomes  diffusive, 
and  departs  from  the  right  use  of  itself  and  of  its  objects, 
and  whilst  it  tends  toward  things  more  distant,  &lls  back 
upon  those  that  are  nearer.**  And  when,  through  its  own 
limited  capacity,  "it  stretches  itself  toward  those  things, 
which,  according  to  experience,  are  for  the  most  part  uni- 
versal, and,  nevertheless,  is  unwilling  to  rest  satisfied,  then, 
as  if  desiring  something  more  within  the  reach  of  its 
knowledge,  it  turns  itself  to  those  things  which  have  most 
affected  or  allured  it,  and  imagines  them  to  be  more  cau- 
sative and  palpable  than  those  universals.*'  And  in  the 
"Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  he  says  again :  "  Nor  need  we 
wonder  that  Pan's  horns  touch  heaven ;  since  the  smn- 
mits,  or  imiversal  forms  of  nature,  do  in  a  manner  reach 
up  to  Grod ;  the  passage  from  metaphysic  to  natural  theol- 
ogy being  ready  and  short  '* ;  that  is  to  say,  these  universal 
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fpmv^  or  conceptions,  and  laws  of  thought,  must  be  referred 
to  the  Divine  Mind  itself.  Again,  interpreting  this  same 
myth,  he  says,  that  Pan,  as  the  name  itself  imports,  repre- 
sents the  Universe  or  All  of  Things ;  and  after  giving  the 
threefold  narration  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  creation 
of  Fan,  he  concludes  by  saying,  that  '*  the  story  might  ap- 
pear to  be  true,  if  we  rightly  distinguished  times  and  things ; 
for  this  Fan  (as  we  now  see  and  comprehend  him)  has  his 
origin  from  the  Divine  Word,  through  the  medium  of  con- 
fused Matter,  (which  is  yet  itself  the  work  of  God,)  Sin 
("  PrevancaHo  ")  creeping  in,  and  through  it  Corruption.''  * 
So  also  Flato  taught  that  Grod  created,  first,  the  primary 
forms  of  matter ;  though  it  would  seem  that  Bacon  here 
supposed  that  Flato,  like  Aristotle,  believed  in  a  primal 
matter  ^  wholly  waste,  formless,  and  indifferent  to  HormB " 
(a  sort  of  dead  substratum  ?)  on  which  God  worked ;  an 
opinion,  to  which  the  Fhaedo  alone  mi^t  seem  to  give  some 
countenance,  if  it  did  not  distinctly  appear  otherwise  in  other 
parts  of  his  writings ;  and  perhaps  tiiey  all  three  really  con- 
templated this  waste  and  formless  matter,  as  being,  like  the 
Scriptural  matter  that  was  ^  without  form  and  void,"  the 
secondary  condition  of  matter  only,  which  was  then  under 
consideration. 

But  returning  to  the  method  of  Democritus,  we  should 
proceed  in  a  rigidly  scientific  manner  by  negatives  and 
exclusions  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  affirmatives  on  the  other, 
until  both  should  be  exhausted,  when  the  all  of  truth  would 
stand  forth  clear  to  the  comprehension  as  bounded  over, 
as  it  were,  against  sheer  blank  nothingness;  the  whole 
actuality  against  all  possibility.  But  until  Cupid  should  be 
thus  fully  "  sprung  from  Night,"  some  degree  of  ignorance 
must  attend  the  side  of  exclusions,  and  to  us  it  would  con- 
tinue to  be  ^  a  kind  of  night "  as  to  what  of  actual  truth 
remained  included  still  under  that  ignorance.  Democritus 
had  remarked  ^  that  it  is  requisite  that  the  elements  in  the 
i  Dt  Aug.  BdenLf  L.  II.  c.  IS. 
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work  of  creation  should  put  forth  a  secret  and  dark  nature, 
lest  any  contrarious  and  opposing  principle  should  arise." 
But  when  the  elements  should  be  brought  out  of  ignorance 
into  the  light  of  truth,  that  ^^  secret  and  dark  nature  "  would 
be  reduced  to  nothing,  would  vanish  and  disappear,  leaving 
only  a  certain  blank  region  of  mere  possibility  beyond ;  and 
it  would  then  be  seen,  that  no  ^  contrarious  and  opposing 
principle  "  actually  existed  other  than  such  blank  possibility. 
Democritus  was  still  struggling  with  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  atoms,  almost  like  another  Dalton,  and  vainly 
endeavoring  to  ascend  to  *'  the  primitive  motion  "  and  cause 
of  all  atoms ;  but  he  had  not  attained  to  it,  and  his  philos- 
ophy had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarians.  Bacon 
would  still  pursue  it  with  "  the  parable."  Night  was  not 
to  brood  over  the  egg  forever :  the  inquiry  must  not  stop. 
But,  he  continues,  '*  it  is  certidnly  proper  to  the  Deity,  that 
in  an  inquiry  into  his  nature  by  means  of  the  senses,  ex- 
clusions should  not  terminate  in  affirmatives " ;  that  is, 
should  not  stop  short  in  any  incomplete  body  of  affirmations, 
but  ''that  after  due  exclusions  and  negations  something 
should  be  affirmed  and  settled,  and  that  the  egg  should  be 
produced  by  a  seasonable  and  mature  incubation  ;  not  only 
that  the  egg  should  be  brought  forth  by  Night,  but  also 
that  the  person  of  Cupid  should  be  delivered  of  the  egg : 
that  is,  that  not  only  should  an  obscure  notion  upon  this 
subject  be  originated,  but  one  that  is  distinct"  And  he 
adds :  ''  I  think  in  accordance  with  the  parable." 

It  is  clear  enough  that  to  the  mind  of  Bacon  the  Cupid 
of  the  fable  represented  the  First  Cause  and  essence  of  all 
things,  the  one  substance,  neither  an  abstract  matter  nor  a 
dead  substratum,  but  a  living,  thinking  essence  and  power,  a 
personal  God  and  Creator  of  the  Universe,  as  cause  running 
through  the  links  of  Nature's  chain,  as  essence  cutting  and 
running  through  the  vicissitudes  of  things,  in  the  creation 
which  God  works  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  not 
stopping  with  any  six  days'  works ;  cause  eternally  passing 
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into  effect  and  subsisting  in  it  as  unity  in  variety  ;  the  one 
and  the  many ;  the  particulars  and  the  whole  ;  being  against 
nonentity ;  actuality  against  possibility  ;  thinking  on  the  one 
hand,  and  forgetting  on  the  other ;  creation  and  destruction ; 
remembrance  and  oblivion;  for,  as  he  says,  again^  '*it  is 
most  evident  that  the  elements  themselves,  and  their  prod- 
ucts, have  a  perpetuity  not  in  indivtdttOy  but  by  supply 
and  succession  of  parts.  For  example,  the  vestal  fire,  that 
was  nourished  by  the  virgins  at  Rome,  was  not  the  same 
fire  still,  but  was  in  perpetual  waste,  and  in  perpetual 
renovation."  *  And  so,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  arrived 
at  that  last  outcome  of  all  philosophy,  ancient  or  modem, 
wherein  it  is  found  that  Grod  exists  as  a  necessary  fact,  and 
a  tnith  which  is  to  be  intellectually  observed  and  seen  by 
all  those  having  eyes  to  see,  resting  for  proof,  not  on  any 
few  petty  Paley-evidences  merely,  but  on  all  evidence  at 
once,  not  as  learning,  but  as  ^  sapience,"  and  as  a  power 
of  the  nature  of  the  power  of  thought,  eternally  thinking  a 
universe,  and  being  thus  the  first  cause  of  all  created  things 
and  the  ultimate  fact  of  all  actuality,  bounded  over,  as  it 
were,  against  all  possibility,  —  motion  and  standing  in  one ; 
beyond  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  inquire  for  a  further 
cause,  or  a  more  ultimate  fact :  —  there  being  no  need  of 
another  gun  to  shoot  this  gun. 

In  this  Fable  of  Cupid,  he  speaks  of  three  opinions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  matter:  first,  that  which  held  an 
original  chaos  of  unformed  matter,  "  stripped  and  passive," 
but  subsisting  of  itself  from  the  beginning.  This  kind  of 
matter  he  considered  as  '<  altogether  an  invention  of  the 
human  mind " :  and  next,  a  second,  that  ^  forms  existed 
more  than  matter  or  action,"  so  that  the  primitive  and  com- 
mon matter  seemed  as  it  were  an  accessary,  and  to  be  in 
the  place  of  a  support  to  them ;  but  every  sort  of  action 
only  an  emanation  from  the  form,  —  thus  wholly  separating 
action  or  power  from  matter  as  something  distinct  firom  it ; 

1  FTorJfc*  (Boston),  XV.  89. 
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and  hence,  also,  a  third,  which  ^  derived  the  kingdom  of 
forms  and  ideas  in  essences  by  the  addition  of  a  kind  of 
fantastic  matter,"  —  an  "  abstract  matter,"  together  with 
^  abstract  ideas  and  their  powers."  This  last  was  a  mere 
** superstition,"  and  this  "troop  of  dreamers  had  nearly 
overpowered  the  more  sober  class  of  thinkers."  But  in  his 
view,  "  these  assertions  respecting  abstract  matter  were  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say  the  universe  and  nature  were 
made  out  of  categories  and  such  dialectic  notions."  He 
agreed  with  the  more  ancient  philosophy,  that  "  the  prim- 
itive matter  (such  as  can  be  the  origin  of  things  "),  the  first 
entity,  "  ought  no  less  to  possess  a  real  existence  than  those 
which  flow  from  it;  rather  more.  For  it  has  its  own 
peculiar  essence,  and  from  it  come  all  the  rest."  In  a  word, 
there  was  no  matter  distmct  from  the  causative  thinking 
essence  itself;  and  this  only  had  a  real  existence.  ^'  Almost 
all  the  ancients,"  says  he, "  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Anax- 
imines,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  though  disagreeing  in  other 
respects  upon  the  prime  matter,  joined  in  this,  that  diey 
held  an  active  matter  with  a  form,  both  arranging  its  own 
form,  and  having  within  itself  the  principle  of  motion." 
Thus  it  clearly  appears,  that  matter  was  to  be  considered 
as  power  of  the  nature  of  the  power  of  thought  in  perpetual  * 
activity,  producing  motion,  moving  itself,  giving  form,  and 
being  the  only  real  substance,  —  a  thinking  essence ;  —  all 
matter  else  being  a  mere  figment  of  the  brain. 

But  cloudy  logomachies  and  visionary  mystifications  were 
tp  cease.  Empty  categories  and  syllogistic  sophistries  were 
to  be  swept  away.  Theological  haze  was  to  be  cleared  up. 
As  touching  Aristotle  and  the  Church,  the  question  between 
him  and  the  ancient  was  not  of  "  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but 
of  the  rightness  g£  the  way " :  it  was  only  "  part  of  the 
same  thing  more  large."  He  would  have  men  return  to 
the  study  of  natiu*e  in  a  scientific  manner,  well  knowing, 
doubtless,  whither  that  course  would  lead  them  in  the  end. 
Physics  and  metaphysics  were  to  go  hand  in  hand  together 
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as  inseparable  parts  of  natural  philosophy.  And  when,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  sufficiently  ample  foundation  should 
be  laid  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nature,  the  loftier  super- 
structure of  the  Fhilosophia  Prima,  the  Science  of  Sciences, 
Philosophy  itself,  might  be  raised  and  completed.  He 
seems  to  have  contemplated  some  statement  of  the  final 
result  in  the  Sixth  Part  of  the  Great  Instauration  ;  but  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  *'  both  beyond  his  power  and  expectation 
to  perfect  and  conclude  it"  He  might  make  "  no  con- 
temptible beginning";  and  *<  men's  good  fortune  would 
furnish  the  result ;  such  as  men  could  not  easily  compre- 
hend, or  define,  in  the  present  state  of  things  and  the  mind." 
Nor  was  it  to  treat  **  only  of  contemplative  enjoyment,  but 
of  the  common  affairs  and  fortune  of  mankind,  and  of  a 
complete  power  of  action."  This  part  was  not  written, 
but  enough  appears  in  his  writings  to  show,  that  it  would 
have  been  no  materialistic  science  of  dead  substratum,  no 
economic  science  of  practical  fruit  merely,  nor  any  sort  of 
machine  philosophy. 

§    2.  THE   PHTLOSOPHER  A  POET. 

In  the  midst  of  these  abstruse  considerations  of  t^ 
nature  of  cause  and  form,  we  fall  upon  this  passage  in  his 
discussion  of  the  opinion  of  Parmenides,  in  this  same  Fable 
of  Cupid,  ^^  That  the  first  forms  and  first  entities  are  active, 
and  that  so  the  first  substances  also,  cold  and  heat ;  that 
these,  nevertheless,  exist  incorporeally,  but  that  there  is 
subjoined  to  them  a  passive  and  potential  matter,  which 
has  a  corporeal  magnitude,"  and  that  <^  there  are  four  co- 
essential  natures,  and  conjoined,  .  .  .  light,  heat,  rarity,  and 
motion  ;  ...  for  a  true  philosopher  will  dissect,  not  sever 
nature  (for  they,  who  will  not  dissect,  must  pull  her  asimder), 
and  the  prime  matter  is  to  be  laid  down  joined  with  the 
primitive  form,  as  also  with  the  first  principle  of  motion,  as 
it  is  found."  And  so,  in  the  play,  Hamlet  is  made  to  say 
of  the  ghost:  — 
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"  His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable."  —  Act  III.  8c.  4. 

A  commixture  of  studies  as  of  law,  nature,  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, may  sometimes  very  curiously  introduce  similar 
ideas,  illustrations,  and  language  into  very  different  writings 
of  the  same  author,  and  that,  too,  perhaps  all  unconsciously 
to  himself.  In  his  dedication  of  his  "  Argimients  of  Law  " 
to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  this  idea  of  severing  nature  is 
introduced  thus :  "  Nevertheless,  thus  much  I  may  say  with 
modesty,  that  these  arguments  which  1  have  set  forth 
(most  of  them)  are  upon  subjects  not  vulgar,  and  there- 
withal, in  regard  of  the  commixture  that  the  course  of  my 
life  hath  made  of  law  with  other  studies,  they  may  have 
the  more  variety  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason : 
for  the  reasons  of  municipal  laws  severed  from  the  grounds 
of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall-fiowers,  which, 
though  they  grow  high  upon  the  crests  of  states,  yet  they 
have  no  deep  roots."  Again,  he  lays  it  doiiv^n  as  a  rule  in 
physics,  ^^  that  the  connexion  of  things  should  not  be  sev- 
ered," as  it  "  tends  to  preserve  the  fabric  of  the  universe." 
And  so  Albany  is  made  to  say  of  the  unnatural  daughters 
of  Lear:  — 

"  That  nature  which  contemns  its  origin 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use."  —  Act  IV,  8c.  2. 

And  the  same  idea  underlies  these  beautiful  lines  of  the 
"Othello":  — 

*'  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 

Thou  cunning*  St  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 

That  can  thy  light  relume.    When  I  have  plucked  thy  roee, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again; 

It  needs  must  wither."  —  Act  V.  8c.  2. 

And  Lear  himself  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  hold  this 
colloquy  with  the  designing  Gloster  and  the  good  £dgar, 
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without  being  considered  positively  mad,  only  mad  in  craft, 
thus:  — 

*'  Lear.    First,  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.  — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder? 

Kent    Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer:  go  into  th'  house. 

Lear,    I  'U  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban.  -~ 
What  is  your  study  ? 

Edg,    How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin.  .  .  . 

Ght.    I  do  beseech  your  grace,  — 

Lear.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir !  — 

Noble  phOosojAer,  your  company. 

Edg.    Tom  's  arcold.  .  .  . 

Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  With  him: 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher."  —  Ad  IIL  8c.  4. 

The  philosopher,  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  had  to  sail 
sometimes  under  a  cloud  as  dark  as  the  disguise  of  Edgar, 
or  the  madness  of  Lear,  or  the  world  might  be  as  dangerous 
to  him  as  was  that  awful  night  of  cataracts  and  hurricanoes, 

"  Sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
y aunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts," 

to  the  singed  white  head  of  Lear.  Nevertheless,  would 
Francis  Bacon,  in  his  more  private  and  secret  studies,  still 
keep  company  with  his  first  and  last  love,  the  Noble  Phil- 
osopher. And  he  says,  in  the  Essay  on  Goodness  and 
Groodness  of  Nature,  "  This  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of 
the  mind  is  the  greatest ;  being  the  character  of  the  Deity : 
and  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing ; 
no  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin.**  And  surely  this  must 
have  been  the  same  philosopher  that  founded  the  College 
of  Universal  Science,  or  Solomon's  House,  the  very  end  of 
which  was  "  the  knowledge  of  Causes  "  ;  which  question  of 
the  cause  appears  frequently  in  the  plays,  as  again  thus :  — 

^  Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see  what  breeds  about  her 
heart  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature,  that  makes  these  hard  hearts?**  — 
Act  III  Se.  6. 

Bacon  had  studied  the  works  of  Plato,  which,  as  they  had 
never  been  translated  into  English,  must  have  been  for  the 
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most  part  a  sealed  book  to  William  Shakespeare.  Hiere 
are  distinct  traces  of  this  study,  in  both  the  writings  of 
Bacon  and  the  plays,  not  merely  in  the  idea  and  doctrine, 
but  sometimes  even  in  the  expression.  Plato  relates  a 
story  of  a  learned  philosopher  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  who 
was  consulted  for  his  wisdom  by  the  king  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  the  learned  Simmias  is  addressed  in 
the  dialogue  as  "  my  Theban  friend."  It  is,  of  course,  not 
at  all  certain,  but  very  easy  to  believe,  that  the  writer  of 
the  play  had  this  story  in  mind,  when  he  put  these  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Lear :  — 

"  I  'U  talk  a  word  with  this  aame  learned  Hiebaii." 

For  another  instance,  take  this  from  Bacon:  ^ Plato 
casteth  his  burden  and  saith,  That  he  will  revere  him  as 
a  God,  that  can  truly  divide  and  define :  which  cannot  be 
but  by  true  forms  and  differences,  wherein  I  join  hands 
with  him,  confessing  as  much,  as  yet  assuming  to  myself 
little."  *    And  thus  it  stands  in  the  «  Hamlet " :  — 

"  Otr.  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes;  believe  me,  an  absolute 
gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  difierences,  of  very  soft  society,  and  great 
showing 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  soffers  no  perdition  in  you ;  though,  I  know, 
to  divide  him  inventorially,  woold  dizzv  the  arithmetic  of  memoiy."  —  Ad 
r.  5c  2. 

And  again  says  Bacon,  in  the  same  work :  — 

"  But  I  found  myself  constructed  more  for  the  contemplations  of  truth 
than  for  aught  else,  as  having  a  mind  sufficiently  mobile  for  recognizing 
(what  is  most  of  all)  the  similitude  of  things,  and  sufficiently  fixed  and  in- 
tent for  observing  the  subtleties  of  differences,  and  possessing  love  of  inves- 
tigation, patience  in  doubting,  pleasure  in  meditating,  delay  in  asserting, 
&cility  in  returning  to  wisdom,  and  neither  affecting  novelty,  nor  admiring 
antiquity,  and  hating  all  imposture.'* 

Plato  alludes  to  the  '^  weaving  a  kind  of  Penelope's  web 

the  reverse  way";   Bacon,  several  times,  uses  the  same 

simile  of  "  Penelope's  web  doing  and  undoing  " ;   and  in 

the  second  part  of  the  **  Henry  VI."  there  is  an  allusion  to 

1  Iftt  ofNaL,  WorU  (Phfl.),  I.  90. 
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this  same  untwining  of  ^'Parca's  &tal  web.**  Toss  is  a 
favorite  word  with  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  used 
by  Plato  in  the  same  way.  '*  And  I  often  tossed  myself 
upwards  and  downwards,"  says  Plato;  ^the  word,  the 
bread  of  life,  they  toss  up  and  down,"  says  Bacon.  Plato's 
^  prop  of  a  state,"  appears  oftentimes  in  Bacon,  and  fre- 
quently again  in  the  plays.  Top,  as  "  tops- of  judgment," 
"  tops  of  mountains,"  is  a  favorite  metaphor  in  both  writ- 
ings ;  and  Bacon  quotes  Pindar's  **  tops  of  all  virtues." 
The  simile  of  the  mirror  or  glass,  several  times  occurring 
in  Plato,  is  a  favorite  one  with  Bacon,  and  it  is  often  re- 
peated in  the  plays.  Plato  speaks  of  ^<  seeing  nothing  with 
the  miud*s  eye  " ;  Bacon,  of  ^  fixing  the  mind's  eye  stead- 
ily " ;  and  Hamlet  answers :  "  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio." 
In  Plato's  "  Laws,"  we  find  this  expression,  "  while  beget- 
ting and  rearing  children,  and  handing  in  succession  from 
some  to  others  life,  like  a  torch,  and  ever  paying,  accord- 
ing to  law,  worship  to  the  gods  " ;  to  which  Bacon  probably 
aUudes,  when  he  calls  his  method  of  delivery  to  posterity 
"  the  Handing  on  of  the  Lamp."  So,  in  the  **  Measure  for 
Measure,"  it  is  said :  — 

"  Heaven  doth  with  ns,  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  oanelves." 

In  the  "  Cratylus "  of  Plato,  there  is  an  aUusion  to  the 
JEsopo-Socratic  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  thus:  — 
'^  But,  however,  since  I  have  put  on  the  lion's  skin,  I  must 
not  act  the  coward  " ;  and  the  same  reappears  in  the  ^'  Sang 
John,"  thus :  — 

^  CoHiL    Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  I  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf-«kin  on  those  recreant  limhe." 

In  the  "Banquet"  of  Plato,  we  have  this  passage:  — 
"Thus,  Phaedrus,  Love  appears  to  me  to  be,  in  the  first 
place,  himself  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best,  in  the  next, 
to  be  the  cause  of  such  like  beautiful  things  in  other  be- 
ings " ;  Bacon  says  of  the  tuning  of  instruments,  that  it  is 
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not  pleasant  to  hear,  ^  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is 
sweeter  afterwards";  and  so,  Falstafif:  ^I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  a  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men." 

Not  much  can  be  safely  founded  on  resemblances  of  this 
kind,  standing  alone ;  but  even  straws  may  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows ;  and  when  these  authors  are  read  to- 
gether and  ci^mpared,  in  respect  of  their  whole  thought 
and  manner,  remembering  that  Bacon  derived  not  a  little 
of  his  deeper  philosophy  from  the  study  of  Plato,  even 
these  and  the  like  similitudes  piay  be  admitted  to  have 
some  significance.  But  he  was  himself  one  of  those  im- 
perial thinkers  that  recognize  no  master  but  one ;  for  he 
was  accustomed,  not  merely  "now  and  then  to  draw  a 
bucket  of  water  "  out  of  "  a  deep  well,"  as  some  others  had 
done,  but  habitually  to  visit  '<  the  spring-head  thereof" 

§  3.   UNIVERSALS. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Bacon,  which 
indicate  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  primal  cause  or 
essence  itself  gives  the  form  of  things;  and  this  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  otherwise  than  as  the  essential 
power  of  thought,  in  creation,  giving  both  the  substance 
and  the  form  to  particular  things,  the  active  power  being 
the  only  substance  or  matter,  and  being  of  itself  by  its  own 
nature  self-acting  and  self-directing  cause:  wherefore  it 
had  been  laid  down,  that  the  first  essence,  or  Cupid,  was 
without  parents.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of 
the  "  mode  of  this  thing  which  is  imcaused  " ;  for,  as  he 
says  in  the  Advancement,  "  one  must  seek  the  dignity  of 
knowledge  in  the  archetype,  or  first  platform,  which  is  in 
the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  as  &r  as  they  are  revealed 

to  man,  and  may  be  observed  with  sobriety, not 

by  the  name  of  learning,  but  by  that  of  wisdom  or  sapi- 
ence,   for  in  Gk)d  all  knowledge  is  original."    Lear, 

in  his  madness,  supposed  his  philosopher,  Edgar,  to  pos- 
sess something  of  this  sapience :  — 
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"  Jaot,  I  will  arraign  them  stnught. 

Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  jnsticer ;  —        \To  Edgab. 
Thou  sapient  sir,  sit  here.'*  ~^c<  ///.  Be.  6. 

It  was  likewise  very  obscure.  Not  so  much  with  any 
idea  of  making  the  matter  more  clear,  as  for  the  better 
understanding,  if  possible,  of  the  general  scope  and  result 
to  which  his  views  and  doctrines  tended,  let  us  suppose  him 
to  have  expounded,  in  more  modem  phrase  and  in  some 
what  fuller  outline,  the  following 

APHOKI3MS    OF    UNIVEHSALS, 

1,  God  is  to  be  conceived  as  an  eternally  continuing 
Power  of  Tliought,  and,  as  such,  the  only  essence,  sub- 
stance,  or  matter,  the  last  power  and  cause  of  all  Nature, 
a  Divine  Artist- Mind,  eternally  thinking,  that  is,  creating, 
a  Universe  ;  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  "  the  order, 
operation,  and  Mind  of  Nature/'  ^ 

2.  The  existence  of  such  Power  of  Thought,  in  an 
eternal  state  of  living  activity,  as  self-acting  and  self-direct- 
ing cause,  is  an  ultimate  and  fiuai  fact,  beyond  which,  to 
itiquire  after,  or  to  att<^nipt  to  imagine,  a  further  cause,  or  a 
more  ultimate  fact,  would  be  contradictory  to  the  laws  of 
all  thinking,  and  to  the  fact  itself,  which  stands  forth  self- 
evident  to  the  mental  vision,  whenever  it  is  looked  for, 
comprehended,  and  seen,  by  the  true  Interpreter  of  Na- 
ture having  eyes  to  see  ;  and  therefore,  any  attempt  at  such 
further  inquiry  would  be  in  itself  absurd,  as  it  would  be 
an  inqmry  after  a  non-existent  fact,  and  'an  inconceivable 
thing,^ 

3.  The  Infinity  of  God  consists  in  the  exhaustless  pos- 
sibility of  his  continuous  existence  as  such  Power  of 
Thought 

4,  The  Eternity  of  God  consists  in  his  ever-continuous 
activity  as  such  existent  Power  of  Thought,  in  thinlcingi  — 
conceiving,  remembering,  and  forgetting  (voluntarily  ceas- 

J  jVw.  Orj.,  imlmd.  a  JVw,  Org.  1.%^ 
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ing  to  remember)  ;  that  is,  in  creating,  upholding,  and  de- 
stroying, and  continuing  to  uphold  and  create,  a  universe 
in  Time  and  Space. 

5.  His  Omnipotence  consists  in  the  unlimited  possibility 
of  his  own  continuous  existence  as  a  Power  of  Thought  in 
such  continuous  activity,  and  not  in  any  power  to  transcend, 
or  contradict,  the  nature  of  his  own  being  as  such  existent 
actuality,  or  the  necessary  laws  of  all  thought,  under  which 
alone  existence  and  thinking,  that  is  God  and  creation,  are 
at  all  possible ;  nor  in  his  limited  power,  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  his  being  and  under  the  necessary  laws 
of  thought,  so  to  create,  uphold,  and  destroy,  and  continue 
to  uphold  and  create,  a  universe  in  Time  and  Space. 

6.  His  Omniscience  consists  in  his  knowing  his  own  ex- 
istence, nature,  power,  necessary  laws,  and  possibilities,  — 
his  self-consciousness,  and  the  whole  present  state  of  his 
thought,  existing  in  that  consciousness  as  the  present  ex- 
istent universe  in  Time  and  Space. 

7.  With  God,  to  think  and  know  is  to  create ;  and  his 
thought  is  reality;  and  therefore,  any  foreknowlege  of 
what  is  yet  unthought  and  uncreated,  or  any  foreordained 
plan  of  the  creation,  beyond  this  extent  of  his  omniscience, 
is  an  inconceivable  thing,  an  impossibility,  and  an  absurdity. 

8.  The  Providential  order  and  plan  in  the  creation,  so 
far  as  it  has  existed,  now  exists,  or  ever  may  exist,  or  can 
be  conceived  to  exist,  consists,  and  must  consist,  in  the 
existence,  nature^  power,  laws,  and  possibilities  of  God,  to- 
gether with  the  actual  order  and  plan  of  the  present  exist- 
ent created  universe  in  time  and  space,  so  far  only ;  and 
hence  the  only  possible  foreground  for  us  of  what  the  cer- 
tain, the  possible,  and  the  probable  continuation  thereof 
will  be,  in  any  future  or  other  Time  and  Space. 

9.  What  the  plan  will  actually  be,  in  the  future  conti- 
nuity of  time,  in  respect  of  the  particular  details  and  total 
order  thereof,  is  impossible  to  be  foreknown,  or  to  be  con- 
ceived by  man  to  be  foreknown,  to  God  himself;  for,  with 
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faim,  to  conceive  and  know  it,  would  be,  to  bring  it  into 
present  actual  existence  as  a  part  of  the  existent  universe 
of  fact  and  reality. 

10.  The  Freedom  of  God  consists  in  the  dependence  of 
the  existent  created  and  remembered  universe,  and  of  any 
future  universe,  for  what  it  shall  be,  in  time  and  space,  in 
the  particular  details  and  total  plan  thereof,  upon  his  Free 
Will,  which  is  Liberty. 

11.  With  God,  in  the  continuity  of  his  thought,  is  the 
continuity  of  Time  and  Space,  that  is  of  ideas ;  and  as  the 
whole  present  state  of  his  thought  is,  in  each  successive 
instant,  present  to  his  consciousness,  being  held,  and,  as  it 
were,  carried  forward  in  his  remembrance  so  far  as  it  is 
remembered,  and  so  sustained  in  the  continuity  of  time : 
therefore,  with  him,  it  is  an  everlasting  Now  and  Here, 
bounded  only  by  the  eternal  possibilities  of  his  thinking 
existence ;  that  is,  of  creating,  remembering,  and  forgetting 
(ceasing  to  remember). 

12.  The  Perfection  of  Grod  consists  in  his  absolute 
wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  and  love,  and  in  the  beauty  of 
his  nature  and  being,  as  such  existent  Power  of  Thought, 
and  not  in  any  perfection  of  the  ereated  universe  merely, 
wherein  there  can  be  no  more  perfection,  goodness,  and 
beauty  possible  in  the  particulars  than  as  much  as  may  con- 
sist with  the  total  order  and  plan  of  the  whole  given  crea- 
tion, as  a  universe  of  variety  in  unity;  nor  more  in  the 
total  plan  thereof  than  what  may  possibly  consist  with  the 
existence,  nature,  power,  laws,  and  possibilities  of  God 
himselfl 

13.  The  Immortality  of  any  finite  soul,  or  the  endless 
continuity  of  its  existence  in  future  time  and  space  (for  in 
time  and  space  only  can  a  created  soul  possibly  exist),  is  a 
possibility,  and  a  probability,  only,  depending  for  the  fiict, 
like  the  rest  of  any  future  universe,  on  the  divine  nature 
and  free-will  in  the  future  order  of  his  providence. 

14.  Therefore,  the  Immortality  of  any  given  soul  can 

26 
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neiUier  be  foreknown  to  God,  nor  rerealed  to  nmi,  nor  ki 
any  manner  predicated  for  certain  &ct- 

15.  Oblivion  (or  Nonentity)  is  the  possibili^  of  God's 
forgetting  (ceasing  to  remember),  that  is,  destroying  and 
annihilating  the  created  forms  and  substances  of  particular 
things  as  such  by  <Aange  of  his  thought  in  the  same  time 
and  the  same  space,  —  totaDy  wKhdrawing  the  power  of 
his  thought  fVom  that  thing ;  —  the  reality  of  oblivion  as 
such  posdbility  being  necessarily  subsumed  and  included 
m  the  existent  &ct  of  a  First  Cause  of  the  nature  of  a 
Power  of  Thought  in  action,  thinking  a  universe ;  and  not 
in  any  possibility  of  forgetting,  totally  annihiiating,  the  cre- 
ation and  himself;  which  would  be  an  inconceivable  diing, 
an  impossibility,  and  an  absurdil^. 

16.  The  Infinity  of  Substance  as  the  activity  of  sucft 
Power  of  Thought  consists  is  the  endless  possibility  ni 
finite  forms  of  substance,  that  is  the  possibility  of  the 
power  of  thought  being  exerted  in  special  particular  ways 
under  the  limitations  of  Time  and  Space,  which  are  in 
themselves  merely  necessary  laws  of  all  thought,  divine  or 
human,  giving  form ;  and  thence  the  particular  substances 
of  ail  created  things  and  their  forms,  and  the  modes  of 
power,  and  motion,  absolute  or  relative,  which  is  produced 
by  the  power  of  thought  in  active  movement,  —  the  possi- 
l^lity  of  difference  in  totality. 

17.  That  Will  Absolute  consfsts  in  the  possibility  of  iht 
Divine  Existence  in  foct  as  sueh  self-moving  Power  of 
Thought  and  self-directing  cause,  or  Soul,  measuring  the 
total  fact,  the  total  amount  of  power,  which,  as  such,  is  not 
a^Molutely  free,  but  a  fixed  foct  and  a  necessity  r  unlimited 
freedom  for  such  Power  of  Thought  could  take  place  only 
at  the  exact  point  of  total  rest,  wherein  would  be  utter 
extmction  and  annihilation  of  all  existence ;  which  is  im- 
possible, a  cimtradiction,  and  an  inconceivable  absurdity. 

18.  Free-Will,  or  Liberty,  when  distinguished  fixnn  self- 
moving  power,  is  only  one  of  the  possibilities  of  tliought, 
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and  consists  in  the  limited  possibility  oi  the  total  amount 
of  power  being  exerted  under  all  the  necessary  laws  or 
principles  of  thought  in.  co-action  with  one  another,  in 
q>eeia]r  ways  md  particular  directions  (in  Time  and  Space) ; 
that  is,  the  possibility  of  self-moving  Power,  or  Soul,  giving 
lam-  and  limitation  to  itself  in  the  process  oi  creation  of 
conceptions  or  things^  and  in  th»  determination  of  acts, 
in  thinldng  and  doing ;  wherein  is  the  possibility  of  Time, 
Space,  and  Position,  or  times,  spaces,  and  places,  giving  the 
forms  and  places  of  conceptions  or  things,  or  of  acts  and 
doings,  in  all  creation  or  thiikkin^  —  the  possibility  of 
duality,  plurality,  multiplicity,  diversity,  change,  and  differ- 
ence ;  opposition,  co-ordination,  and  inv<^uti<Mi  of  particu- 
lars, —  ideas,  conceptions,  things,  or  acts ;  that  is,  of  th^ 
involution,  as  it  were,  of  the  Divine  Soul  upon  itself  in 
thinking ;  giving  thus  a  progressive  and  flowing  universe 
of  variety  and  change  in  the  unify  oi  totality. 

19.  Eternity  consists  merely  in  the  possibilify  of  time, 
or  times  in  succession. 

20.  Immensify  consists  merely  in  thd  possilnlify  of  space, 
or  spaces  in  succession. 

21.  Infinify,  in  reference  to  Time,  Space,  and  Place, 
consists  merely  in  the  possibilify  of  time,  space^  and  posi- 
tion, or  times,  spaces,  and  places* 

22.  Time,  Space,  and  Position  are  in  themselves  meraly 
necessary  principles  or  laws  of  all  possible  thtnki^,  giving 
the  forms  of  ideas,  conceptions,  things^  or  atts,  and  tiieir 
place  and  the  correlation  of  places. 

23.  Place,  position,  or  mathematical  poitit,  expresses  the 
exact  point  of  beginning  of  creation  of  an  idea,  conception, 
thing,  or  act,  where  the  finite  begins  to  be  bounded  out  of 
the  infinite,  into  time,  space,  and  position ;  these  three  laws 
of  thought  giving  thus  the  fi)rm*  and-  the  place  of  the  idea 
or  thing  w  act 

24.  Personalify  is  constituted  in  the  totalify  of  the  think- ' 
ing  subject :  neither  Time,  Space,  nor  Position  can  be  at 
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all  predicated  of  the  absolute  thinking  subject,  or  Divine 
Soul,  otherwise  than  as  such  laws  of  thought,  but  only  of 
the  finite  thinking  person,  among  other  created  things, 
whether  as  an  individual,  physical  object,  or  as  a  metaphys- 
ical subject 

25.  The  Continuity  of  Time,  for  us,  consists  in  the  per- 
manence and  persistence  of  created  things,  which  may  be 
eternal,  or  have  an  end,  at  the  will  of  the  Creator;  or 
rather,  in  the  continuity  of  the  work  of  creation  in  the 
Divine  Mind. 

26.  Mobility  consists  in  the  possibility  of  change  of  direc- 
tion of  the  power  of  thought  in  thinking,  that  is,  of  move- 
ment in  creating  and  forgetting,  and  in  changing  the  order 
of  relation  of  ideas  or  things  to  one  another. 

27.  Motion  consists  in  a  change  in  fact  of  the  power  of 
thought,  producing  change  of  form,  or  change  of  relative 
place,  or  relative  mode  of  power,  that  is,  change  of  the 
power  of  thought  exerted  in  time  and  space,  whether  imme- 
diately, or  through  mediate  instrumentation;  continuous 
change,  if  in  successive  times  and  through  successive  spaces; 
sudden,  if  in  one  time,  producing  change  of  space ;  instan- 
taneous and  total,  if  in  the  same  time  and  the  same  space, 
as  in  oblivion  or  annihilation  by  forgetting,  passing  from 
activity  to  rest  in  that  particular  thing ;  as  also  in  total  neyr 
creation,  passing  from  rest  into  activity  in  that  particular 
thing;  and  partial  and  progressive  in  continuous  change 
of  relative  place  and  mode,  in  the  gradual  and  continu- 
ous change  of  old  idea  into  new ;  and  at  the  precise  point 
where  the  annihilation  of  the  forgotten  old  conception,  or 
creation,  begins  and  ends,  in  the  old  time  and  space,  there 
begins  also  necessarily  at  the  same  point  and  in  the  same 
instant  of  time,  and  continues,  the  creation  of  the  new  con- 
ception, or  the  new  creation,  in  the  new  time  and  space ; 
and  so  on,  through  the  successive  instants  of  change  in  the 
perpetual  flow  of  creation. 

28.  Speed  measures  the  amount  of  change  of  the  power 
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of  thought,  giving  the  extent  of  change  of  form,  or  of  rel- 
ative place,  or  mode,  in  a  given  time,  in  the  work  of 
change  in  the  creation  of  new  or  in  the  destruction  of  the 
old  forms,  or  order  of  things. 

29.  Equilibrium  measures  that  degree  of  exertion  of  the 
power  of  thought  in  the  same  space  and  in  one  time,  or 
through  a  continuous  series  of  times  in  Uie  same  space  or 
series  of  spaces,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
thought  continuously  in  one  and  the  same  state  for  any 
given  length  of  time,  in  respect  of  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  it ;  and  this  is  Remembrance,  wherein  is  the  stability  of 
the  universe  so  &r  as  it  is  stable,  and  its  permanence  in  so 
far  as  it  is  permanent :  and  equilibrium  takes  place  at  the 
exact  point  of  median  stationary  balance  between  movement 
and  rest,  between  creating  and  forgetting ;  and  hence  that 
law  of  gravitation  of  all  bodies  toward  each  other  with  a 
degree  of  force  directly  proportional  to  the  mass,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance,  whereby 
in  conjunction  with  a  projectile  impulse  giving  orbits  of 
revolution,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  held  in  their  places  and 
orbits  in  more  or  less  permanent  universal  stability,  in  the 
perpetual  £k>w  of  the  Providential  order. 

80.  Absolute  or  Total  Rest  would  take  place  only  at  the 
exact  point  wherein  the  activity  of  the  divine  thought 
should  wholly  cease,  ending  in  a  flat  contradiction  to  the 
necessary  and  self-evident  &ct  of  an  existent  Power  of 
Thought  eternally  in  action  without  rest :  any  such  supposi- 
tion would  be  an  inconceivable  thing,  an  impossibility,  and 
an  absurdity. 

31.  Necessity  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
God  as  such  Power  of  Thought  eternally  thinking  a 
universe;  and  the  term  Power  comprises  under  it  what 
Ck>usin  denominates  "  a  triplicity  in  unity  " ;  that  is,  Gause, 
Effect,  and  the  Relation  of  causality  subsisting  between 
tliem. 

32.  Causality  consists  in  the  power  oi  thought  passing 
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into  mavement  and  a  crentioii  in  tkne  and  epnee  as  tbe 
aotual  thought  of  the  Divine  Thinker  or  €ceator,  the  term 
BdaUon  merdy  expressing  the  &ct  of  the  sustained  oo/tkr 
tinuity  of  the  activity  of  this  power,  which  is  in  kself  by 
b^  own  nature  a  sdlf-acting  and  self  directing  cause  of  the 
nature  of  the  power  (tf  thought  (it  being  of  the  very  nature 
of  Soul  to  mbvft  itaelf ),  and,  as  such,  the  ultimate  &ct  of 
all  actuality. 

83.  The  truth  of  tiiis  neoessary  Fact,  and  the  actual  ex- 
ktence  .of  such  Being  as  4dl  actuality  bounded  over,  as  U 
were,  against  all  possibility,  as  Cupid  bounded  out  of  the 
brooding  Night,  can  no  omm^  be  denied  than  a  man  caM 
deny  his  own  existence,  or  thsit  of  the  universe  around 
him;  and  it  is  tbe  last  miitide  that  disappears  from  tbe 
mind  of  the  philosopher,  when  he  comes  to  discover  and 
see,  wiUi  Bacon,  ^  that  the  knowledge  <^  causes  only  can 
resolve  the  miracle  of  the  idling,  and  clear  up  the  mental 
aatonisfament " ;  *  and  indeed  that  all  things  are  alike  mi- 
raculous and  not  miraculous,  at  once  and  alike  natural  and 
supematural ;  tbat  it  is  the  last  fiM^t  of  all  science  and  a 
credible  object  of  firm  beli^  —  not  an*  inuiginary  fiuth  in 
an  incredible  dogma  and  an  inconceivable  vision  of  the  unr 
critical  fancy,  but  the  undoid>ting  MAi  of  direct  and  im- 
mediate knowledge^  or  Sapience,  and  the  final  haven  of  rest 
lor  the  soul ;  as  when  the  explorer,  ascending  die  meridian 
from  the  equator,  reaches  the  highest  actual  and  posrible 
verge  at  the  pole,  he  rests,  and  is  satisfied,  seeing  and 
knowing  tbat  no  higher  is,  or  can  be,  but  that  all  attempt 
to  go  further  must  needs  descend  again  toward  whence  he 
came. 

84.  The  Mind  or  Soul  of  m^,  or  animal,  as  far  down  in 
the  zoological  scale  as  any  appearance  of  a  self-directing 
.cause,  moving  itself  can  be  traced  by  the  eye  of  science,  is 
^  be  considered  as  a  special  ^hibition  of  the  same  divine 
power  of  thought  exerted  in  a  special  way  and  in  a  particu- 

1  IMkMailio,  Worl»  (Boston),  TO.  46. 
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lar  direction  under  limitations  greater  or  less,  but  identical 
in  fundamental  essence,  differing  <m\y  by  limitation ;  itself 
likewise  by  virtue  of  such  identical  nature  self-acting  and 
self-dicecting  cause  so  far,  coming  in  from  tbe  direction  of 
the  siq)ematttral,  and  rising  by  gradations  in  amount  of 
power  from  the  lowest  point  and  last  dividing  line  of  mere 
instinct  to  the  highest  grade  of  human  intel%ence ;  and 
the  body  of  man,  or  animal,  is  but  a  structure-built  exhibi- 
tion of  the  same  power^  proceeding  from  the  opposite 
direction,  as  It  were,  of  the  physical  and  natural,  and 
ascending  by  corresponding  gradations  of  structure  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  type  of  animal  organization,  in- 
vestisg  and  closing  in  the  soul,  which  also  comes  in  from 
underneath  and  within  the  physical  web  itself  as  a  special 
stream  of  power  of  the  nature  of  the  power  of  thought 

Thus,  in  this  convolution  of  soul  and  body,  is  constituted 
the  individuality  of  the  man  as  physical  object,  and  his 
personality  as  metaphysical  subject,  and  between  these  fold- 
ings in  of  the  divine  thought  upon  itself  in  the  special  con- 
stitution of  a  finite  soul,  there  arises  therein  a  certain  . 
Imiited  sphere  of  practical  action  and  effect  on  the  physical 
and  other  world  external  to  the  soul,  and  a  certain  possi- 
bility of  thinking  existence  for  the  soul  itself,  which  is  yet 
that  same  all  possibility  in  which  the  universe  itself  is  cre- 
ated ;  in  which  limited  sphere  the  finite  soul  has  a  certain 
narrow  range  of  liberty,  creative  play,  and  scope  of  free 
will,  or  choice,  and  a  certain  given  amount  of  power  of 
thinking  and  doing,  under  a  special  consciousness  of  its 
own  ;  all  beyond  this  sphere  of  liberty  and  limitation  being 
the  order  of  divine  providence  in  the  universe,  and,  as 
such,  absolute  fate  (which  is  also  Providence,  says  Bacon) 
for  this  soul :  and  in  the  collision  of  the  external  powers  or 
forces  coming  in  through  the  senses  against  the  soul,  so 
constituted,  as  a  power  acting  in  an  opposite  direction 
against  and  upon  the  physical  phenomena  in  these  external 
powers,  takes  place  all  sense-perception ;  and  in  the  crea- 
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tive  play  of  the  soul  as  a  special  power  of  thought  and  a 
special  creator,  within  its  given  sphere  of  liberty  and  with 
its  given  amount  of  power,  take  place  all  its  own  intdlect- 
ual  conceptions  and  artistic  creations,  —  its  inner  thoi^t 
and  knowledge,  —  and  all  its  own  doings,  under  its  own 
consciousness,  and  on  its  own  personal  responsibility  so 
far,  with  a  certain  definite  and  proportionate  accountability 
for  consequences  both  to  itself  and  to  the  Higher  Power ; 
first,  physical,  then  juridical,  then  moral,  then  sesthetical, 
and  lastly,  religious ;  proceeding  in  this  in  the  direct  order 
of  necessity  and  in  the  inverse  order  of  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence to  the  highest  perfection  of  a  finite  soul ;  all  its 
acts  and  doings  being  the  work  of  the  power  as  cause, 
done  imder  the  direction  and  in  the  conscious  presence  of 
the  thinking  person,  within  the  constituted  sphere  of  his 
liberty ;  at  one  time,  or  in  one  instance,  shrinking  down  to 
the  instinctive  point  of  bare  existence  as  soul,  and  at 
another  time,  or  in  another  instance,  swelling  and  expand- 
ing to  a  faculty  of  comprehension,  capable  of  conceiving 
the  known  worlds  and  all  conceivable  worlds,  being  in 
its  highest  exhibition  in  man,  according  to  Bacon,  ''as 
a  mirrour  or  glass,  capable  of  the  image  of  the  universal 
world.'* 

And  so  it  is  actually  true^  that  in  soul  and  body, 

**  We  are  such  rtuff 
Ab  dreams  are  made  oV*  —  Temp,,  Act  IV,  8c.  1. 

The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  stuff  as  in  the  dreamer. 
The  universe  itself  is  but  the  best  waking  dream  of  Him 
that  never  sleeps ;  while  our  dreams  are  nothing  but  the 
fantastic  creations  of  a  soul  half  awake ;  and  for  the  most 
part  our  waking  dreams  are  not  much  better :  — 

*•  True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air.** 

Bom,  and  Jul.,  Act  1. 8c  i. 
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All  that  wbich  is  past,  says  Bacon,  ^  is  as  a  dream ;  and  he 
that  hopes  or  depends  upon  time  coming,  dreams  waking." 
And  Poesy,  we  remember,  was  "  the  dream  of  knowledge,** 
and  "was  thought  to  be  somewhat  inspired  with  divine 
rapture ;  which  dreams  likewise  present**  And  thus  speaks 
Imogen  in  the  play :  — 

"  Imo,  I  hope  I  dream ; 

For  80 1  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatores;  but  'tis  not  so: 
*T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  of  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes.    Our  very  eyes 

Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments  blind 

The  dream 's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me:  not  imagined,  felt" 

C^.,  Ad  IV.  8c,  2. 

§  4.   CUPID   AND   NEMESIS. 

In  Bacon's  discussion  of  the  Fables  of  Cupid  and  Nem- 
esis, is  to  be  found  the  whole  philosophical  foundation  of 
the  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet**  One  main  object  of  the  play  was, 
to  exhibit  as  in  a  model,  under  the  dramatic  form  of  ar- 
tistic creation,  the  essential  nature  and  character  of  love, 
and  that  Juliet  that  was  **  the  perfect  model  of  eternity,**  as 
being  the  executive  beneficence  of  the  creative  power ;  for, 
says  he,  ^  love  is  nothing  but  goodness  put  in  motion  or 
applied,*'^  or  again,  ^the  original  and  unique  force  that 
constitutes  and  fashions  all  things  out  of  matter,  it  being, 
next  to  God,  the  cause  of  causes,  itself  without  cause  ** ; ' 
or,  as  a  more  modem  philosopher  states  it,  love  is  ^the 
essence  of  Grod,'*  and  '^  the  idealism  of  Jesus  "  is  but  "^  a 
crude  statement  of  the  fact,  that  all  nature  is  the  rapid 
efflux  of  goodness  executing  and  organizing  itself'*;*  the 
Platonic  and  Christian  love,  or  Milton*s 

"  Bright  efflnence  of  bright  essence  inoreate  ** ; 

1  /fit  of  Natitre, 

s  Witd,  of  the  AndeniM,  Worhg  (Boston),  XIU.  192. 

s  Emerson's  Etmyt^  1. 183,  S81. 
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and  the  same  that  turns  Dante's  heaven,  and  rains  hs  Tirtae 
down:  — 

**  E  qaetto  Gfieb  non  ha  altso  dove, 
Che  la  mente  dWina,  in  che  «*  acoende 
L'  amor  che  l*  volge  e  la  virta  ch*  ei  ploye  ** ; 

or,  as  Borneo  defines  it :  — 

"  O,  anything,  of  nothing  first  create  I  '* 

and  Juliet,  thus :  — 

^^JuL    And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  tiili^  I  have: 
My  bounty  is  aa  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite."  —.ifl<  //.  Sc  S. 

Not  only  the  philosophy,  but  even  the  very  language  and 
imagery  of  these  Fables  of  Cupid  and  Nemesis,  as  related 
by  Bacon,  are  distinctly  traceable  in  the  play,  as  in  this 
passage:—* 

"  JuL    Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-perfoiming  night  1 

Gome,  civil  night, 

Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 

And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  matdi, 

Play*d  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods: 

Hood  my  unmanned  blood,  bating  in  my  dieeks. 

With  thy  black  mantle ;  tUl  strange  love,  grown  bold, 

Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty. 

Come,  night,  come  Romeo,  come  thou  day  in  night; 

For  thou  wiU  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night. 

Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven^s  back."  —  Act  III.  8c  2. 

This  is  the  same  brooding  wing  of  Night  under  which 
Cupid  was  hatched  and  bom,  in  the  complete  antithesis  of 
something  and  nothing,  affirmative  and  negative,  light  and 
darkness;  dnd  the  same  ideas  and  imagery  pervade  ttie 
Clawing  lines :  — 

'*  Rom,    O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright  I 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  Earth  too  dear! 
So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
Ab  yonder  lady  o'er  her  feUows  shews."  —  Ad  I,  ScS, 
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And  again,  thus : — 

•"Kbig.    O,  paradox  I  BUck  is  the  badge  of  HaU, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  shade  of  night; 
And  Jbeap^'s  crest  becomes  the  heavens  weU.** 

Love's  L.  L,,  Act  IV.  8e.  8. 

And  thus  the  Sonnet^  with  a  color  of  the  same  inspim^ 
tion:  — 

**  Therefore  my  npstress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  so  suited :  and  thev  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who  not  bora  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
^iUmdering  creation  with  a  false  esteem: 
Tet  so  they  moura,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  evexy  tongue  says,  beauty  should  do  so.*'  ^^cxxvii 

In  like  manner,  the  language  and  imagery  as  well  as  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  fable  of  Nemesis  may  be  traced  in 
many  passages  toward  the  end  of  the  play :  the  following 
instances  will  explain  themselves  withcyit  further  comment 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  fable,  in  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  Bacon  says :  — 

**  They  say  she  was  th^  daughter  of  Night  and  Ocean.  She  is  represented 
with  wings  and  a  crown :  »n  ashen  spear  in  her  right  hand:  a  phial  with 
Ethiops  in  it,  in  her  left;  sitting  upon  a  stag.  ....  The  parents  of  this 
goddess  were  Ocean  and  Night;  that  is,  the  vicissitude  of  things,  and  the 
dark  and  secret  judgment  of  God.  For  the  vicissitude  of  diings  is  aptly 
represented  by  the  Ocean,  by  reason  of  its  peipetual  flowing  and  ebl»ng; 
and  secret  providence  is  rightly  set  forth  under  the  imsgd  of  Night.** 

And  thus  it  begins  to  appear  in  the  play :  — 

**  Rom,    Love  is  a  smoke  rais*d  with  the  fume  of  sighs; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers*  eyes; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers*  tears.** — Act  L  8e,  1. 

Cap,    Sow  now!  a  conduit,  girl?  What!  still  in  tears? 
Evermore  showering?    In  a  little  body 
Thou  connterfeifst  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind. 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  the  baik  thy  body  is. 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs; 
Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, 
Without  a  sudden  cahot  will  overset 
Thy  tenip^t-toss*d  body."  ^Ad  IIL  8c.  ». 
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Again:  — 

"' Nemesis  is  described  as  winged;  because  of  the  sadden  uid  nnfowoca 
revoladons  of  things  ** ; 

and  in  the  play,  this  sudden  revolution  and  change  of 
things  is  introduced  in  these  lines  :  — 

"  Cc9>.    All  things,  that  we  ordained  festival, 
Tom  from  their  office  to  black  funeral, 
Onr  instniments,  to  melancholy  bells; 
Oar  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dii^ges  change; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary.**  — Act  IV.  Be.  61. 

And  again,  the  story  continues :  — 

**  Nemesis  is  distinguished  also  with  a  crown;  in  allusion  to  the  enviona 
and  malignant  nature  of  the  vulgar;  for  when  the  fortunate  and  the  power- 
Ail  fall,  the  people  conmionly  exult  and  set  a  crown  upon  the  head  ci 
Nemesis'*; 

which  shows  itself  in  the  play,  thus :  — 

**  Nurse.    Shame  come  to  Romeo !    ' 

Jvl  Blistered  be  thy  tongoa, 

For  such  a  wish  t    He  was  not  bom  to  shame: 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit; 
For  *t  is  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  Earth."  —  Act  TIL  8c  2. 

The  story  proceeds :  — 

*'  The  spear  in  her  right  hand  relates  to  those  whom  sue  actually  strikes 
and  transfixes.  And  if  there  be  any  whom  she  does  not  make  victims  of 
calamity  and  misfortune,  to  them  she  nevertheless  exhibits  that  dark  and 
ominous  spectre,  in  her  left:  for  mortals  must  needs  be  visited,  even  when 
they  stand  at  the  summit  of  felicity,  with  images  of  death,  diseases,  mis- 
fortunes, perfidies  of  friends,  plots  of  enemies,  changes  of  fortune  and  the 
like;  even  like  those  Ethiops  in  the  phial.'* 

And  the  play  makes  use  of  all  this  even  to  the  phial  fuD 
of  Ethiops,  spectres,  and  images  of  death,  thus :  — 

'*  Jti^    Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulla; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
'  And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud; 

Things  that  to  hear  them  told  have  made  me  tremble) 
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And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unstam'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love.  .  .  • 
Fri.    Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
When  presently  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour;  for  no  pulse 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease: 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  livest; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government, 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death: 
And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  Shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep.  —  Act  IV.  Scl. 


JvL    My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone.  — 

Come,  phial. — 

Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 

Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place,  — 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 

Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd; 

Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 

Lies  festering  in  his  shroud ;  where  as  they  say, 

At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort*'  —  Ad  IV,  8cZ* 

'*  And  certainly/'  continues  Bacon  wjth  the  fable,  **  when  I  have  read 
that  chapter  of  Cains  Plinius  in  which  he  has  collected  the  misfortunes  and 
miseries  of  Augustus  Caesar,  —  him  whom  I  thought  of  all  men  the  most 
fortunate,  and  who  had  moreover  a  certain  art  of  using  and  enjoying  his 
fortune,  and  in  whose  mind  were  no  traces  of  swelling,  of  tightness,  of  soft- 
ness, of  confusion,  or  of  melancholy,  (insomuch  that  once  he  had  determined 
to  die  voluntarily,) — great  and  powerful  must  this  goddess  be,  I  have 
thought,  when  such  a  victim  was  brought  to  the  altar." 

And  of  this  swelling,  tightness,  softness,  confusion,  melan 
choly,  and  voluntary  dying,  and  the  splendid  victim  of  this 
powerful  goddess  brought  to  the  altar,  we  have  some  un- 
mistakable exhibition  in  this  play ;  and  these  misfortunes 
and  miseries  of  Nemesis  appear  again  in  Bomeo's  speech 
to  the  Apothecary,  all  these  several  topics  falling  in  at  the 
proper  time  and  place,  and  in  such  form  as  the  course  of 
the  drama  requires :  — 
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**Iiom.    Art  thou  80  base  ftod  Adl  of  wntchdAM*^ 
And  fear'st  to  die?  fiunme  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggaiy  hang  upon  thy  badc^ 
The  world  is  not  thy  fViend,  nor  the  worid's  law: 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  tlus.'*  -^Aet  lKSe.1, 

But  Nemesis  more  particularly  represents  the  dark  and 
secret  judgment  of  God ;  and,  continued  Baooti^  in  the 
feble :  — 

"  This  Nemesis  of  the  Darkness  (the  human  not  agreefaig  witli-  the  divine 
Judgment)  was  matter  of  observation  even  among  the  healkm* 

Bapheus  M  too, 
Than  whom  a  juster  and  truer  man 
In  all  his  dealings  was  not  found  in  Troy. 
But  the  gods  judged  not  so :  '*  — ^ 

which  difference  of  the  divine  and  human  judgment  creeps 
into  the  end  of  the  play  thus :  -^ 

"  Fri,  Ladyi  oome  from  that  nest 

Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents:  come,  oome  away. 


Prwies.    See,  what  a  scouige  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  Heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love.*' 

^cT  FT  5e.  1 

^^  Ffi,    Peace,  ho!  for  shame!  confusion's  cure  Uvea  not 
bi  these  conftisions.    Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  ftur  maid;  now  Heaven  hath  all; 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid: 
Tour  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  deailh, 
But  Heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 

Dry  up  your  teara,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fiur  corse:  and,  as  the  custom  is. 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  the  chnrch; 

1  This  play  seems  to  have  undergone  considerable  enfendatlon  sofastf- 
quently  to  the  quarto  of  1597,  which,  in  place  of  this  and  the  preceding  line, 
reads  as  follows:  — 

"  Uponfhy  baok  htags  raggsd  miserie. 
And  starred  flunlne  dweUeth  hi  thy  cheeks.*' 

See  Whitens  Skak9S.^  X.  182 ;  Nolas,  189. 
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■ 
Fdr  thon^  fond  Nature  bids  as  all  lament;,, 
Tet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment''  — Act  IV,  Be,  A. 


§   5.   SCIENCE   OF  MATTER. 

The  general  scope  of  Bacon's  theory  of  unirersals  was 
essentially  and  at  bottom  the  same  with  that  of  the  higher 
modem  philosophy :  its  end  was  to  be  Philosophy  itself. 
His  discussions  concerning  the  nature  of  cause  and  form 
make  it  clear  that  he  had  arrived,  substantially,  at  the 
transcendental  conceptions  of  both.  Forms,  as  anything 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  real  essence  of  things  and 
those  fundamental  and  eternal  laws  of  thought  under  which 
essence  takes  form,  were  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination ; 
and  matter,  as  anything  dbtinct  fh>m  the  last  and  positive 
power  and  cause  of  nature,  was  simply  a  &ntastic  super- 
stition. ^'  His  form  and  cause  conjoined "  in  the  ghost 
exactly  illustrate  the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  true 
nature  of  matter  and  form,  cause  and  effect,  noumena  and 
phenomentZy  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  action  and  opera- 
tion of  that  imcaused  power  that  creates  all  things ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  is,  in  fact  and  reality,  a  power  of  the  nature 
of  the  power  of  thought,  wholly,  as  the  only  actual  sub- 
stance, essence,  or  matter,  eternally  in  activity,  under  laws 
which  are  necessary  laws  of  all  possible  thinking,  divine  or 
human,  and  in  reference  to  the  divine  mind,  identical  "with 
the  laws  of  nature  or  physics  so  far,  and  in  the  modes  of 
thought  only,  giving  therein  the  substances  of  all  created 
things  and  their  forms,  together  with  the  order,  particular 
distribution,  movement,  and  total  plan,  moral  fitness,  per- 
fection, and  artistic  beauty,  exhibited  in  the  entire  provi- 
dential scheme  and  purpose  in  the  creation  of  any  universe, 
past,  present,  or  future :  whence  comes  for  us,  in  the  study 
and  contemplation  of  the  past  and  present  universe  that 
lies  open  before  us  as  the  book  of  Grod's  works  so  far,  a 
foreground  and  promise  of  the  certain  (so  far  as  certain), 
the  possible,  and  the  probable  continuation    thereof  in 
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• 
the  ^ture ;  —  an  uncreated  thinking  Power,  thinking  His 
universe.  And  so  he  imagined  it  possible  for  the  Creator 
to  bring  the  disembodied  spirit  or  ghost  into  view  of  the 
physical  eye  of  Hamlet  Not  that  this  was  possible  in 
actual  human  experience,  but  that  by  a  certain  poetic 
license,  the  thing  might  be  conceived  in  the  mind  as  possi- 
ble  in  the  artistically  creative  manner  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation works.  A  strictly  scientific  observation  of  facts  in 
external  nature  clearly  proves  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  human  eye,  organized  and  constructed  as 
it  is,  actually  to  see  and  perceive  any  object,  substance,  or 
thing  whatever  so  thin  and  ethereal  in  its  nature  as  the 
spiritual  form  of  a  disembodied  soul  must  be ;  though  such 
a  spiritual  creation,  on  the  metaphysical  principles  which 
Bacon  had  laid  down  and  expounded,  and  in  accordance 
with  exact  scientific  thinking,  too,  might  have  a  real  exist- 
ence in  nature  as  a  finite  created  object,  or  subject,  and  a 
substantial  thing,  existing  in  time  and  space  as  a  part  of  the 
existent  universe,  though  invisible  to  mortal  eyes :  — 

"JSom.  Touching  this  vision  here, — 

It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  70a."  —  Act  L  8c  6, 

Nevertheless,  even  Hamlet  himself  was  not  quite  sure  of 
him:  — 

'^Ham.  The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 

May  be  the  Devil:  and  the  Devil  hath  power 
T*  assame  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Oat  of  my  weakness  and  melancholy 
(As  he  is  veiy  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.    I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this:  the  play 's  the  thing, 
Wherein  I  'U  catch  the  conscience  of  the  Kmg."  —Act  II,  8c  S. 

The  natural  eye,  when  the  sunlight  streams  in  at  a 
window,  or  some  small  crevice,  can  see  very  fine  particles 
of  dust  floating  in  the  air,  which  are  wholly  invisible 
beyond  the  stream  of  light :  yet  this  dust  is  a  gross  cloud 
of  solid  particles,  compared  with  the  air  itself,  which,  though 
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a  fluid  mass  of  atoms,  b  yet  utterly  invisible  to  human 
sight,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  microscope. 
The  blue  sky  that  we  see  is  not  so  much  the  air  as  the 
totality  of  a  stratum.forty  five  miles  thick ;  whilst  the  sub- 
stance of  any  spiritual  body  must  be  infinitely  more  subtil 
than  the  air,  else  it  might  be  bottled  like  a  gas,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  chemist  Nevertheless,  we  can  easily  imag- 
ine an  eye  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  seeing 
such  an  object ;  but  it  would  necessarily  be  a  superhuman 
eye.  Such  an  eye  and  such  a  form  are  supposed  in  the 
"Tempest,"  when  the  supernatural  magician,  Prospero, 
says  to  his  invisible  Genius,  Ariel  — 

"  Go,  make  thyself  like  to  a  njmph  o'  the  sea; 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  mine ;  invisible 
To  eyeiy  eye-ball  else."  —  Act  L  8c.  2. 

In  truth,  modem  science  ascertains  that  all  matter  that 
we  know  of,  even  the  most  solid  rocks  of  the  mountains, 
can  be  melted  down  and  resolved  into  gases  more  invisible 
than  the  air  we  breathe.  Some  gases  are  so  thin  as  to  be 
scarcely  ponderable  in  any  balance  that  can  be  constructed 
by  human  art  The  ether  that  fills  interplanetary  space, 
retards  comets,  is  the  medium  of  transmission  of  the  radi- 
ating waves  of  light  and  heat,  and  is  supposed  to  pervade, 
or  to  traverse,  the  most  solid  bodies,  escapes  all  scrutiny  of 
scientific  instruments  and  experimentation.  Electricity, 
though  appearing  in  some  respects  to  act  like  a  fluid,  and 
ims^ined  by  some  to  consist  of  inflnitesimal  globules,  is 
certainly  so  subtil  and  ethereal  as  to  be  utterly  impondera- 
ble by  any  means  yet  known  ;  but,  if  a  stroke  of  lightning 
could  be  caught  in  a  pair  of  scales,  its  weight,  that  is,  the 
degree  and  measure  of  force  with  which  it  struck,  in  that 
particular  instance,  might  be  exactly  ascertained  .and  set 
down  in  figures ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  electricity 
can  come  under  any  scientific  theory  of  atoms,  or  equiv- 
alents, at  least,  otherwise  than  as  just  so  many  strokes  of  it 
as  have  been  so  weighed  and  set  down :  in  short,  whether  it 

27 
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be  not  some  more  direct  exhibition  of  the  creative  power, 
and  itself  a  pure  totality  of  power,  with  only  a  certain 
polarity  and  a  certain  duality  of  positive  a»d  n^;ative. 
And  motion,  a  something  still  further  removed  Irom  what 
is  commonly  understood  by  matter,  may  be  the  mere  residt 
and  consequence  of  a  more  or  less  immediate  and  direct 
exhibition  of  that  same  pure  power> 

One  year,  an  astronomer  raises  «  aew  telescope  to  ^be 
heavens,  that  sweeps  nine  or  ten  tknes  as  much  i^pace  as 
the  largest  one  did,  the  year  before,  and  while  he  and  fab 
telescope  are  whirling  through  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  in  a  day,  and  the  earth,  through  its  odbit,  in  a  yesr, 
and  the  solar  system  itself  is  uuddng  17,000  mHes  or  so,  in 
an  hour,  on  a  circle  of  the  heavens  so  immeasurable  that  the 
length  of  the  arc  travelled  over  since  the  beginning  of 
astronomy  cannot  be  distinguished  fVom  a  straight  tine,  he 
looks  across  the  astronomical  history  in  time  and  space  of 
whole  solar  systems,  and  sees,  at  the  remotest  reach  of  his 
new  sight,  what  appears  to  be  a  vast  nebulous  cloud  gather- 
ing to  a  centre,  catches  it,  perhaps,  in  the  first  half  turn  of 
its  spiral  winding,  and  reveals  a  new  wonder  of  creation  to 
the  eye  of  physical  science.  The  true  philosopher  beholds 
with  awe  this  work  of  the  creative  power,  proceeds  with 
reverence  to  observe  and  jstudy  die  mode,  manner,  and 
method  of  the  proceeding,  searches  for  the  cause  and  law 
of  it,  and  endeavors  to  penetrate  even  to  the  point  of  or^;in 
of  the  new  phenomenon  ;  for  he  sees  it  to  l)e  at  all  events 
the  work  of  Him  whose  thought  is  reality.  A  madiine 
philosopher  resorts  to  new  observation,  calculation,  and 
experimentation,  seeking  only  to  find  out  the  physical  laws 
and  forces  and  "  the  properties  of  matter,"  whereby  this 
apparent  ethereal  cloud  may  condense  itself  into  a  solar 
system  of  revolving  globes,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  physical 
laws  and  forces  and  a  cloud  of  matter  should  exphdn  the 
whole  affair  without  more.  Empedocles  had  got  as  &r  as 
this  about  twenty-three  centuries  ago. 
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The  naicffoscQpe  resolves  aU  vegetalde  and  animal  struc- 
tures into  architectural  compactions  of  cells,  globules,  and 
particles ;  and  it  discovers  that  whole  strata  of  the  earth's 
oust  are  made  up  o£  the  dead  shells  of  microscopic  mol- 
luscs. The  gedogist  takes  the  earth  itself  to  pieces,  layer 
by  layer,  as  an  antiquarian  would  unroll  a  mummy,  down  to 
the  "flinty  ribs"  and  molten  lavas  ^  the  inner  bowels ;  a 
Gregory  WaU  will  hew  a  block  of  basalt  out  of  a  mountain, 
melt  it  back  into  lava,  and,  in  the  cooling,  by  various  man* 
ipulation,  crystallize  it  again  into  all  sorts  of  primitive  rock ; 
and  the  chemist  will  take  all  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  the 
earth  and  bk>w  them  into  invisible  and  imponderable  airs, 
until  "  the  great  globe  itself"  under  our  feet  would  seem  to 
dissolve,-^ 

ThAw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew/* 
or  into  a  nebulous  cloud,  under  our  very  eyes,  and 
**  Leave  not  a  rack  behind,"  — 

not  a  reek,  not  so  much  as  an  ethereal  cometary  vapor, 
through  which  a  telescopic  star  might  shine  with  undimin- 
idied  lustre,  or  even  into  an  invisible,  intangible,  imponder- 
able, all-pervading  ethereal  medimn ;  or  rather,  not  into  a 
dew,  nor  a  cloud,  nor  a  reeks  uor  .an  ethereal  medium,  but 
into  inconceivable  "airy  nothing,"  imless  we  are  to  take 
laws  and  forces,  power  and  law,  cause  and  effect,  and  living, 
thinking  soul,  to  be  something  worth  investigation  also,  and 
study  metaphysics  as  well  as  physics. 

Scientific  men  consider  it  established,  that  light  is  an 
electrical  phenomenon  of  a  luminous  body  (or  another 
mode  or  degree  of  one  and  the  same  force) ;  but  electric 
action  must  be  taken  as  the  mediate  instrument  rather 
than  as  the  primal  source  of  the  power.  The  spherical 
concentric  waves  travel  throughout  this  imdulating  ethereal 
medium  which  is  so  thin  as  to  be,  not  only  invisible,  and 
unexaminable  by  scientific  instruments,  but  not  even  to 
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reflect  light ;  but  nothing  travels  but  motion  or  power :  the 
medium  merely  vibrates  in  place,  and  the  motion  which 
travels  on  the  waves  is  merely  transmitted  power,  as  if  it 
were  a  flash  of  thought  travelling  along  a  telegraphic  wire. 
That  travelling  force  strikes  the  eye,  pursues  the  optic 
nerve,  reaches  the  mind,  and  in  the  collision,  delivers  its 
message  in  a  sense-perception ;  and  the  modifications  of  the 
vibration,  as  breadth  of  wave,  or  rapidity  of  stroke,  — the 
difierences,  —  are  recognized  by  the  perceiving  soul  fijr 
difierence  of  brightness,  or  of  color,  or  of  heat,  or  of  chem- 
ical force,  or  mechanical  power ;  for  the  lighting,  heating, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  properties  of  the  sun's  rays  would 
seem  to  depend,  in  like  manner,  upon  certain  merely  instru- 
mental modifications  and  diflerences  in  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  one  active  power.  So  of  sound  and  hearing,  touch, 
taste,  and  smell :  indeed,  all  sense-perception  is  of  like 
nature. 

It  is  said,  that  the  French  astronomers  resisted  for  a 
time  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  celestial  mechanics,  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  supposed  to  maintain  the  idea  of 
aUractiofi  at  a  distance,  and  used  that  term,  instead  of  grav- 
itation or  weight  The  objection,  as  M.  Auguste  Comte 
thought,  was  doubtless  a  good  one;  but  gravitation^  or 
weighty  as  a  last  cause,  or  as  any  final  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, would  seem  to  be  no  better  than  attraction  ;  for  gravi- 
tation supposes  one  body  to  have  the  fiiculty  of  pushing 
itself  toward  another  body,  while  attraction  supposes  one 
body  to  have  the  power  of  pulling  another  toward  itself 
from  a  distance,  whenever  it  should  happen  to  come  suf- 
ficiently within  its  reach.  And  so  many  seem  to  think. 
Mr.  Faraday,  however,  more  lately,  recognizing  the  princi- 
ple of  the  conservation  of  force,  claims  to  be  on  the  side  of 
Newton  himself  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  attraction  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  seems  willing  to  include  gravitation  in  the  same 
category  with  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  other 
modes  of  force,  as  being  probably  but  another  modification 
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of  one  and  the  same  total  force,  or  original  acdve  cause, 
proceeding  from  a  common  centre  of  unity ;  ^  and  Berkeley, 
long  ago,  as  well  as  Bacon  and  others  before  him  as  far 
back  as  Plato  at  least,  clearly  saw,  that  the  manner  of  this 
tendency  was  not  (in  the  language  of  Berkeley)  "  by  the 
mutual  drawing  of  bodies,"  but  rather  by  "their  being 
impelled  or  protruded,"  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  termed 
*  unpulse  or  protrusion  as  attraction  " :  rather  better ;  for 
the  doctrine  of  protrusion  may  admit  of  a  single  protrud- 
ing power,  or  unity  in  the  first  moving  cause.  Bacon  pro- 
posed to  determine  this  thing  by  experiment:  "whether 
the  gravity  of  bodies  to  the  earth  arose  from  an  attraction 
of  the  parts  of  matter  towards  each  other,  or  was  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  centre  of  the  earth."  (Nov,  Org,)  Again 
he  says,  in  the  "Intellectual  Globe":  " For  as  to  what  is 
asserted  of  a  motion  to  the  earth's  centre  [on  the  theory  of 
attraction],  that  would  be  a  sort  of  potent  nothing  dragging 
to  itself  such  large  masses ;  whereas  body  cannot  be  affected 
except  by  body.**  Nevertheless,  the  commonly  received 
notion  would  do  well  enough  for  poetic  metaphor :  — 

'*  Cress.  Time,  force,  and  death, 

Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  yon  can, 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  Earth, 
Drawmg  all  things  to  it."  —  Tro,  and  Cress-^  Act  IV,  Be,  S. 

But  while  denying  that  mere  empty  place,  or  an  imaginary 
mathematical  point,  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  power 
to  draw  a  distant  body  toward  itself,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
jectured, at  least,  that  "  a  dense  and  compact  mass,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  Earth,  would  hang  like  the  Earth 
itself,  and  not  &11,  unless  thrust  down  " ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
moved  at  all,  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  moved  by 
some  protruding  force.  Indeed,  it  is  wholly  inconceivable 
how  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  any  other,  can  be  drawn  towards 

1  Correlation  and  ConservaUcn  of  Forces^  by  Tonmans.    New  Tork,  1865, 
p.878-d8L 
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each  other  by  any  force  gomg  forth  out  of  one  ixy  la^  hold 
of  another  at  a  distance,  and  draw  it  toward  itself:  the  rery 
idea  would  seem  to  be  absurd,  and  fit  only  for  the  depart- 
ment of  theological  incon^ehefisibilities.  They  gravftete 
toward  each  other,  imdoubCediy,  and  by  virtue  of  a  power 
acting  from  within,  or  from  a  common  centre,  outwardly, 
a  pushing,  not  a  pulling  power.  In  fact,  all  powefS  in 
nature  would  seem  to  act  from  withnt  outwards,  as  Herder 
observed. 

Prof.  Airy,  it  is  said,  has  ascertained,  by  the  experiment 
of  weighing  a  body  at  the  depth  of  1260  feet  in  a  coal-pit, 
that  this  gravitating  tendency  of  one  body  toward  anodier 
(according  to  the  law  of  inverse  pn^rtion  to  the  square 
of  the  distance)  was  greater  by  the  rvhns  P^  when  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies  were  thus  bnnight  so 
much  nearer  together  than  diey  were  at  the  surfiice: 
whereas  on  the  pulling  tlieory,  it  should  have  been  less. 
Those  who  stHI  follow  the  supposed  doctrine  of  Newton, 
imagine  this  attracting  power  to  be  ^'always  existing  around 
the  sun  and  thence  reaching  forth  through  ^»ce  to  lay  hold 
of  any  body  that  may  come  within  its  reach ;  and  not  only 
around  the  sun,  but  around  each  particle  of  matter  that  has 
existence."  ^  As  this  is  a  fundamental  point  in  our  whole 
business,  let  us  stop  to  consider  it. 

Now,  if  this  were  true,  the  attracting  power  that  so  goes 
fbrth  from  around  all  the  particles  of  matter  which  com- 
pose that  portion  of  earth  1260  feet  thick,  that  lies  above 
the  body  weighed  at  that  depth,  and  which,  on  this  theoiy, 
must  draw  toward  themselves  from  all  directions,  would 
tend  to  M  up  the  weighed  body,  cotmteracting  so  far  the 
pulling  force  of  the  mass  on  the  other  side  of  it ;  and  it 
would  weigh  less  than  at  the  surface :  whereas  by  die 
experiment  it  actually  weighs  more. 

On  the  other  theory,  that  of  a  power  acting  from  witiiin 
outwards  in  every  body  and  in  every  particle  of  matter,  and 
1  Aimuaio/ScL  Dii,^  bj  Wells,  1856. 
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teikUng  to  drive  or  approach  theox  toward  each  other,  at  all 
distances,  but  still  directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  we  have  a  power  the  efifect  of  which 
is>  necessarily,  to  keep  all  the  particles  of  a  body  compacted 
together  toward  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  maintain  the  particular  form  and  consti- 
tution of  the  body  itself^  while  increasing  in  each  particle 
with  pro:dmity,  and  tending  to  produce  greater  density 
toward  the  centre ;  but  this  tendency  toward  the  centre  is 
at  the  same  time  restrained,  resisted,  and  limited  by  that 
power  from  within  each  particle  which  gives  it  existence  aa 
a  particular  form  of  substance  i  thus  producing  an  equi- 
Ubrium  of  stationary  balance  among  all  the  particles  of  the 
body>  wherein  is  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  body 
as  a  whole,  and  the  actual  density  and  form  of  the  body : 
hence  every  variety  of  form. 

Certain  experiments  of  M.  Mosotti  on  the  Epinmn 
theory  would  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  force  in 
bodies,  as  he  says,  ^'  repulsive  at  the  smallest  distances,  a 
little  on,  vanishing,  afterwards  attractive  "  [or,  as  he  might 
as  well  have  said,  protrusive]  ^  and  at  all  sensible  distances 
attracting  [protruding]  in  proportion  to  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance " ;  as  when  a  comet  is  driving  toward  the 
sun,  a  repulsive  force  in  the  sun,  at  a  certain  distance, 
drives  back  tlie  ethereal  vapor  into  a  long  tail  or  streamer, 
while  nucleus  and  tail  still  hold  a  course  together  toward 
the  sun.  But  over  and  above  that  exhibition  of  force  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  the  given  body  itself 
there  must  still  be  exerted  from  within  the  whole  body,  or 
upon  it,  outwardly,  that  certain  overplus  of  force,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  body  its  motion  of  transla« 
tion,  or  change  of  relative  place,  and  which  moves  or  drives 
it  toward  another  distant  body.  This  force,  as  well  as  the 
other,  may  always  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance,  and  may  always  be  taken,  mathematically, 
as  a  force  acting  at  and  from  the  centre  of  gravity  only : 
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and  hence  the  stability  of  a  body,  a  sun,  a  solar  system,  a 
stellar  system,  and  an  entire  universe  of  systems. 

In  short,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  an  attracting  or 
pulling  power  in  the  stratum  of  earth  above  the  weighed 
body,  in  this  experiment,  but  only  a  protrusive  power  and 
motion  in  the  whole  Earth  as  one  body,  the  body  weighed 
is  left  free  to  tend  toward  the  centre  of  the  Earth  by  the 
same  force  and  law  as  at  the  surface ;  and  the  Earth  as  a 
whole  body  has  a  tendency  toward  the  weighed  body,  by 
virtue  of  that  controlling  overplus  of  protrusive  force  which 
is  to  be  taken  as  acting,  on  the  whole,  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  Earth ;  and  so  the  body  weighs  more  be- 
cause the  two  centres  of  gravity,  the  two  bodies,  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  by  virtue  of  one  and  the  same  original 
impelling  power. 

This  unphilosophical  idea  of  attraction  as  a  pulling 
powter  has  tended  to  perpetuate  a  narrow  and  perverted 
use  of  the  inductive  method,  and  almost  to  blind  the  eye 
of  science  to  any  true  vision,  or  comprehension,  of  the 
Baconian  induction,  which  was  to  be  a  rational  method  for 
the  true  interpretation  of  Nature.  The  ancients  had  con- 
cluded that  nothing  could  be  certainly  known  ;  Bacon,  that 
nothing  could  be  certainly  known,  without  the  right  use  of 
the  senses  and  the  intellect ;  and  the  disciples  of  attrac- 
tion and  of  the  properties  of  dead  substratum  have  assumed 
that  nothing  can  be  known  but  by  the  senses,  sensible  ex- 
perience, and  instrumental  experimentation,  without  much 
help  from  the  intellect  The  inductive  method  as  used  by 
them  is  good  enough  for  certain  purposes  and  within  limits ; 
but  it  can  never  arrive  at  a  philosophy  of  the  universe, 
until  it  be  used  ^  universally "  with  Plato  and  Bacon,  and 
for  the  actual  interpretation  of  all  Nature ;  for  all  the  par- 
ticular facts  and  phenomena  together,  that  are  within  the 
possible  reach  of  the  senses  and  experimental  observation, 
can  never  constitute  a  universe,  but  only,  at  best,  a  sort  of 
Humboldtian  cosmos.     By   that  way  alone,  the  inquirer 
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can  never  arrive  at  any  conception  of  the  unity  of  the 
whole  creation ;  at  least,  not  until  his  observation  should  be 
extended  to  all  the  facts  of  the  universe,  metaphysical  as 
well  as  physical,  and  be  made  to  comprehend  intellectual 
as  well  as  sensible  truth,  ascending  by  the  scaling  ladder  of 
the  intellect  into  the  very  loftiest  parts  of  nature,  and  dil- 
igently and  perseveringly  pursuing  the  thread  of  the  laby- 
rinth. To  the  man  of  mere  physical  science  the  universe 
will  always  be  the  particular  mass  of  facts,  which  have 
been  observed  by  the  senses  and  experiment,  together 
with  some  sort  of  hazy  and  superstitious  theology,  or  what 
is  worse,  some  kind  of  materialistic  atheism  ;  and  for  such 
a  man,  the  idea  of  a  pulling  power,  or  a  self-driving  power, 
in  each  heavenly  body,  and  in  every  particle  of  matter,  will 
explain  the  observed  phenomena  well  enough  for  all  his 
purposes,  and  perhaps  sufficiently  answer  the  received 
mathematical  formulas.  The  real  mathematician,  however, 
has,  in  all  ages,  come  nearest  to  being  a  philosopher ;  for 
his  field  lies  in  the  world  of  pure  reason,  —  mathematics 
being,  at  bottom,  a  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  and  of 
the  dynamics  of  thinking  power.  The  mere  physicist,  like 
Democritus,  is  apt  to  stop  short  with  atoms ;  as  if  atoms 
were  some  self-existent  living  monads,  in  a  state  of  univer- 
sal disintegration,  and  endowed  each  with  a  sort  of  long 
feeler  and  claw,  wherewith  to  reach  forth  into  immensity 
and  seize  upon  whatever  came  within  its  reach,  in  order  to 
drag  it  to  itself;  or  as  if  each  particle  of  matter  were  an 
independent  self-acting  cause,  capable  of  driving  itself  to- 
ward any  other  particle,  of  its  own  mere  motion  :  —  **  nay," 
says  Bacon,  ^  even  that  school  which  is  most  accused  of 
atheism  doth  most  demonstrate  religion ;  that  is,  the  school 
of  Leucippus,  and  Democritus,  and  Epicurus :  for  it  is  a 
thousand  times  more  credible  that  four  mutable  elements, 
and  one  immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed, 
need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  small  portions, 
or  seeds,  unplaced,  should  have  produced  this  order  and 
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beauty  without  a  divine  marshaL"  And  when  the  true  phi- 
losopher haa  oooe  fbimd  these  atoms  to  be  menlyBecoiidary 
forms  of  sab8tance>  deriving  Cheir  own  existence  as  such 
as  well  as  all  the  powers  that  are  active  within  them  from 
the  primary  and  total  substance  of  all  substances  and 
power  of  all  powers,  lying  underneath,  behind,  and  within, 
all  forms  of  substance  of  whatever  kind,  then  is  it  seen, 
that  all  power  must  proceed^  and  go  forth,  from  one  centre 
of  unity,  as  a  pushing,  driving,  developing,  sustaining,  up- 
holding, and  creating  power ;  and  so,  that  power  is  not 
primarily  exerted  from  as  many  original  and  distinct 
centres  as  there  are  bodies,  or  atoms,  in  nature,  as  so  many 
drawing,  or  as  so  many  driving,  ultimate  forces ;  as  if  all 
being  began  and  ended  with  atoms !  —  ^^  Ac  si  quicquam  in 
Universo  esse  posstt  tnstar  insuUe,  quod  a  rerum  nexu  separe^ 
tur^ !^  —  or,  as  if  some  imaginary  being, outside  the  uni* 
verse,  had,  in  some  inconceivable  way,  created  the  atoms 
out  of  nothing,  endowed  each  with  a  special  power  of  its 
own,  and  then  left  them  to  push,  or  pull,  for  themselves  I 
Berkeley  exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  sort  of  science  long 
ago :  —  "  PaUt  igitfir  gramiatem  out  vim  frustra  porn  pro 
principio  motus.**  *     So  says  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato :  **  The 

beginning  of  motion  is  that  which  moves  itself; 

and  this  is  the  very  essence  and  true  notion  of  soul"; 
or,  as  St  Austin  (according  to  Burton')  expounded  out 
of  Plato,  ^  a  spiritual  substance  moving  itsell" 

$  6.   SCIENCE  OF  SOUL. 

The  motions  of  the  planets  and  of  the  sidereal  spheres, 
as  far  into  the  depths  of  immensity  as  the  remotest  visible 
nebula,  and  down  to  the  slightest  irregularity  of  motion,  so 
far  as  yet  observed  and  studied,  are  found  to  be  reducible 
to  a  geometric  science  of  the  dynamics  of  power  and  the 

i  De  Aug,  ScUnt,  L.  II.  c.  13. 

«  De  Mota,  Works  (Dublin,  1784),  II.  125. 

•  Amu.  ofMtL  (Boeton,  1862),  I.  219. 
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Btatics  of  equilibrium,  in  exact  accordanee  with  mathemati- 
cal  laws.  The  phenomena  of  electricity^  magnetism,  li^ity 
heat,  sound,  chemistry,  and  indeed  all  physics,  art,  design, 
and  beauty,  admit  of  numerical  expression  and  a  mathe- 
matical nomenclature,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  for* 
mulas  of  mathematical  science ;  fin*  mathematics  is  nothing 
else  but  a  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  divine  or  human, 
so  far  as  these  laws  have  ever  fidlen  within  the  special  do- 
main of  any  mathematician.  Nothing  is  more  moral  than 
science;  and  all  science  is  mathematical.  All  possible 
creation  must  be^  and  is,  mathematical :  even  miracles  are 
mathematical.  That  all  bodies  should  be  gravitated, 
weighed,  or  impelled,  toward,  each  other,  directiy  as  the 
mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  is  evi- 
dentiy  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  universe,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  Cosmos,  instead  of  a  Chaos,  or  rather 
a  total  oblivion  and  nonentity  of  all  things,  if  that  were 
conceivably  possible ;  for,  as  in  the  play,  — 

"  The  beayens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Obsenre  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course^  proportion,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order  "  ; 

[  7Vo.  and  Cr.,  Act  /.  8c.  8.] 

as  Bacon  says  of  true  justice  in  the  law,  that  it  is  '^  sutwi 

cuigue  irtbuere,  the   law  guiding  all  things  with  line  of 

measiu^,  and  proportion  " :  — 

^  Mar.    8uum  atique  is  onr  Roman  justice: 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own." 

TiL  And,,  Act  I.  8c  % 

Apply  any  other  law,  and  the  planets  would 

**  In  eyH  mfacture,  to  disorder  wander."  —  Tro,  and  Or,,  Act  /.  8c  8. 

Chaos  is  a  n^ative  term,  expressive  of  the  absence  of 
that  order  which  is  necessary  to  produce  a  cosmos ;  that  is, 
a  partial  absence  of  form  and  order,  not  a  total  n^^ation  of 
all  form  and  substance,  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  particular 
thing ;  for  that  would  be  oblivion  or  annihilation  of  that 
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whole,  or  of  that  particular.  The  popular  idea  of  matter 
as  a  sort  of  dead  substratum,  possessing  of  itself  certain 
inherent  and  essential  qualities,  properties,  and  laws  of  its 
own,  and,  as  such,  being  self-subsistent  from  eternity,  as 
a  something  distinct  from  the  thinking  essence  of  Grod, 
though  co-eternal  with  Him,  or  as  subsisting  without  God, 
and  thereby  moulding  itself  into  a  universe,  as  if  it  were 
unnecessary  to  have  any  other  Creator  at  all,  is  a  mere 
illusion  of  unscientific  knowledge  and  uncritical  thinking. 
Take  a  solid  block  of  ice,  for  instance,  and  (what  is  equally 
true  in  general  of  a  block  of  basalt,  granite,  porphyry,  or 
any  other  solid  in  nature,  though  every  solid  may  not  ad- 
mit of  all  the  stages  of  form),  apply  heat,  and  it  becomes 
liquid  water,  without  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  matter ; 
wherein  we  see  that  solidity  is  not  an  essential  quality  of 
matter,  but  an  accidental  quality,  that  is,  merely  a  certain 
temporary  state  of  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  in  the 
atoms  of  the  mass,  at  a  given  temperature.  Raising  the 
temperature,  that  equilibrium  is  overcome,  by  the  applied 
force  of  heat,  and  the  solid  takes  on  the  liquid  form.  Ap- 
ply a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  water  be- 
comes an  invisible  gaseous  vapor:  wherein  we  see  again 
that  liquidity  is  not  an  essential,  but  an  accidental,  quality 
of  matter,  being  only  another  state  of  temporary  equilib- 
rium of  stationary  balance  in  the  atoms  of  the  mass,  though 
having  a  less  degree  of  fixity  and  permanence  of  form  than 
the  solid  ice,  and  an  equilibrium,  as  a  whole,  which  is  dis- 
turbed on  application  of  the  slightest  degree  of  external 
force.  Apply  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to  this  invisible 
vapor,  and  it  is  resolved  into  two  distinct  gases,  without  any 
change  again  in  the  quantity  of  matter.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  these  gases,  or  gaseous  forms  df  substance,  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  properties 
and  qualities  as  such,  which  are  doubtiess  neither  less 
accidental,  nor  more  essential  than  solidity,  liquidity,  gas- 
eousness ;  but  are  merely  so  many  other  forms  of  tempo- 
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rary  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  in  the  given  quantity 
of  matter,  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts ;  until,  at  last,  we 
arrive  at  the  stage  in  the  forms  of  substance,  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  our  senses  and  to  all  our  instnmients  of 
observation  no  otherwise  than  as  invisible  force,  or  power 
in  activity,  imder  laws  which  are  reducible  to  a  mathemati- 
cal science  of  the  dynamics  of  force,  laws  of  motion,  and  sta- 
tics of  equilibrium ;  at  which  point  all  our  common  notions 
of  dead  substratum  have  absolutely  vanished,  and  science 
is  compelled  to  drop  the  expression  "  indestrucHhility  of 
matter^  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  that  of  '^  the  conserva- 
tion of  force  ;  '*  mathematics,  again,  in  reference  to  all  exter- 
nal nature,  being,  at  bottom,  a  science  of  the  laws  and 
power  of  Thought,  and  a  metaphysics  of  creation,  remem- 
brance, and  oblivion,  in  the  Divine  Mind.  And  so,  ac- 
cording to  science,  as  Plato  said,^  matter  in  itself  is  without 
Figure,  without  Quality,  and  without  Species ;  it  is  neither 
a  body  nor  without  body,  but  is  the  total  substance,  where- 
in is  the  possibility  of  substances  or  bodies;  and  solids, 
liquids,  gases,  particular  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  (in 
respect  of  their  bodies),  are  but  temporary  and  transient 
forms  of  ^  stored  force,"  more  or  less  fixed  and  permanent 
Let  new  conditions  happen,  and  other  forces,  or  new  chem- 
ical reactions,  overcome  that  fixity,  or  let  the  vital  or  sus- 
taining power  be  withdrawn,  and  this  stored  force  is  with- 
drawn, or  is  set  free,  and  passes  into  other  forms  of  sub- 
stance, reaching  therein  again,  perhaps,  a  temporary  equi- 
librium of  stationary  balance ;  but  the  mineral,  plant,  or 
animal,  that  was,  thereby  vanishes  into  oblivion,  and  ceases 
to  be  as  such.  So  force  ascends,  or  rather  descends, 
through  all  the  stages  of  form  and  equilibrium,  from  think- 
ing power  to  atom,  nebula,  solar  system,  globe,  stratum, 
mineral,  spore,  cell ;  and  from  spore  to  tree  and  fruit,  and 
from  germ-cell  to  full-grown  animal;  and  thence  back 
again  from  animal  to  plant,  to  mineral,  to  nebida,  to  atom, 
1  FForfa  ^Ptoto(Bohii),  VI.  360. 
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to  thinking  power,  in  the  eternal  cycle  of  creation ;  fixv  as 
in  the  play :  — 

**  Time  h«fli,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  pots  alms  for  oblivion." 

Tro,  af¥i  Cr„  Act  III.  Be,  2. 

This  hypothetical  diaos  of  matter  without  form  and  order, 
presenting  nothing  but  a  certain  amount  of  dead  substratom 
and  mathematical  physics,  is  that  same  fantastical  super- 
stition which  Bacon  attributed  to  the  ancients,  and  that 
same  ^  stupid  thoughtless  somewhat "  and  ^  unthinking  sub- 
stratum," which  Berkeley,  that  ^  altogether  fine  and  rare 
man,"  as  Herder  called  him,  than  whom  a  greater  philos- 
opher has  not  lived  in  England,  perhaps,  since  Bacon  down 
to  our  time,  endeavored  to  exorcise  as  a  visionary  phantasm 
(and  it  ought  to  have  been  effectually  and  forever)  out  of 
all  philosophy.  Like  Bacon  himself^  Berkeley  was  not  so 
much  a  visionary  idealist  as  a  Platonic  realist  This  same 
fantastic  superstition  still  beclouds  the  imaginations  of  men 
of  science  as  well  as  theologians.  Nor  will  any  system  of 
dynamics  and  statics  ever  account  for  a  universe  which  is 
a  cosmos,  until  it  shall  rise  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  Divine  Power  of  Thought  thinking  a 
cosmos,  and  those  statics  of  equilibrium,  which  amount  to 
the  Divine  Remembrance,  wherein  is  the  stability  of  tiie 
imiverse  so  fitr  as  stable,  and  its  permanence  in  so  far  as 
it  is  permanent  But  over  and  above  the  mathematical 
dynamics  and  statics  of  mere  physicists  and  ^positive" 
science,  there  is  seen  by  all  that  look,  having  eyes  to  see, 
that  order,  plan,  purpose,  artistic  design,  and  divine  beauty 
in  the  creation,  which  are  nowhere  in  nature,  nor  anywhere 
else  but  in  the  absurd  fantasies  of  men,  the  work  of  any- 
-  thing  but  artistically  creative  thought 

Humboldt,  setting  forth  the  Aspects  of  Nature  with 
scientific  reference  to  physical  laws  and  forces,  and  noting 
everywhere  a  certain  conformity  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  to  existing  physical  conditions,  dwells 
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with  die  admiration  of  the  poet  upon  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  palm,  towering  &r  above  the  surrounding  forest,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon ;  and  he  ei^fters  into  an  elaborate 
consideration  of  the  physical  forces  acting  from  within  the 
plant,  outwardly,  against  the  opposing  external  forces,  under 
natural  laws  and  physical  conditions,  and  in  accordance 
with  mathematics,  in  the  exact  balance  of  which,  the  tree 
at  length  stands  forth  a  Palm.  But  there  is  observable 
here,  also,  what  is  apparent  in  that  balance  of  forces,  this 
striking  foct,  that  the  tree  with  its  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  (which  might  have  taken  many  other  and  perhaps 
ugly  sh^)es,  under  these  same  conditions,  and  in  an  exact 
balance  of  forces,  too,)  in  fact,  comes  forth  in  just  that 
outline  which  makes  it  an  object  of  exquisite  beauty,  ex- 
hibiting an  artistic  form  and  a  design  so  admirable  that  the 
most  skilftil  human  artist  b  unable  to  surpass  it,  in  his 
conception,  or  on  the  canvas.  And  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  same  general  laws  and  conditions,  and  in  varying  par- 
ticular conditions,  come  forth,  also,  all  the  artistic  variety 
and  beauty  of  an  Amazonian  forest;  as  if  not  a  mere 
mathematician,  much  less  a  blind,  accidental  balance  of 
forces,  but  a  mathematical  artist,  had  done  it;  for  it  is 
essentially,  from  the  first  germ-cell  to  the  full-grown  tree, 
Artist-Mind  work. 

J£  an  artist  will  sculpture  an  Apollo,  he  first  conceives 
the  idea,  or  image,  of  an  Apollo  in  his  mind.  If  another 
man  were  endowed  with  a  facidty  of  vision  to  see  into  his 
mind,  as  he  actually  sees  into  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  he 
would  behold  the  Apollo  standing  therein  as  a  fact  as  in- 
dubitable as  the  palm  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  The 
artist  can  hold  the  hnaged  conception  there  as  long  as  he 
can  keep  his  mind  fixed  on  thinking  the  object ;  that  is,  as 
long  as  he  can  actually  remember  it  If  he  change  his 
thought,  and  let  the  conception  vanish,  he  may  by  recol- 
lection re-create  it,  or  he  may  create  another  in  its  place ; 
or,  if  he  please,  he  may,  with  his  chisel,  transfer  and  fix  his 
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creation  upon  a  block  of  marble.  The  absolute  ArtistrMind 
needs  no  marble,  nor  other  substance,  on  which  to  stamp 
and  maintain  his  creations,  than  the  divine  Remembrance 
and  that  same  stuff,  of  which  the  human  artisf  s  Apollo  was 
made,  when  it  stood  forth,  like  a  dream,  in  his  conception 
only,  —  the  power  of  thought  in  action,  which  is  substance 
giving  form  to  itself,  and  material  enough  for  the  works  of 
the  Creator. 

There  is  a  difference  between  Remembrance  and  Memory, 
as  there  is,  also,  between  Memory  and  Recollection.  All 
created  things,  that  is,  all  ideas  or  conceptions,  must  be 
coordinated  in  Time  and  Space.  Coordination  in  reference 
to  space  is  in  one  space,  or  in  a  series  of  spaces,  out  of  all 
possibility  of  space.  Coordination  in  reference  to  time  is 
in  one  time,  or  in  a  serial  succession  of  times,  out  of  all 
possibility  of  time.  There  may  be  a  space,  or  a  series  of 
spaces,  in  one  time ;  and  a  time,  or  a  succession  of  times, 
in  one  space.  By  no  possibility  can  there  be  a  serial  suc- 
cession of  spaces  in  one  and  the  same  space  and  time,  nor 
a  succession  of  times  in  one  and  the  same  time  and  space  ; 
in  either  case,  there  would  continue  to  be  exact  identity, 
with  no  possibility  of  change  or  difference.  As  touching 
the  divisibility  of  any  conceivable  space,  or  time,  however 
small,  the  possibility  of  such  supposed  divisibility  would 
cease  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  given  space  and 
time  (for  there  can  be  no  space  without  a  time,  nor  any 
time  without  a  space,)  should  begin  to  be  bounded  out  of 
immensity  and  eternity,  the  possibilities  of  space  and  time  ; 
Uiat  is  to  say,  at  the  point  of  no  space  and  time,  or  non- 
existence of  the  conception,  which  is  exactly  the  point  of 
commencement  of  the  activity  of  the  power  of  thought  in 
giving  existence  to  the  conception  as  a  creation  in  time  and 
space,  in  the  work  of  thought  in  the  creation  of  a  particular 
thing,  or  of  a  variety  of  things  coordinated  in  the  unity  of 
the  creating  power.  But  a  succession  which  was  in  many 
successive  times,  and  in  one  and  the  same  space,  or  series 
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of  spaces,  or  in  a  changing  series  of  spaces,  may  be  trans- 
ferred, —  shifted  round,  as  it  were,  —  in  the  mind  into  a 
serial  successive  order  of  as  many  spaces,  or  series  of  spaces, 
in  this  one  time,  now,  as  there  were  times  and  their  spaces 
in  any  past  time,  or  in  the  whole  succession  of  times ;  and 
this  is  Memory.  All  the  facts  and  events,  perceptions  and 
conceptions  —  the  whole  thought  —  of  a  man's  life,  have 
had  existence  in  space,  either  in  his  mind  alone,  or  in 
external  nature  and  his  mind,  and  succession  in  time  in  his 
consciousness.  If  he  bring  them  up  in  his  mind  in  one 
view,  at  this  oue  time,  now,  the  series  will  stand  in  his 
conception  as  a  serial  order  of  as  many  spaces  as  there  were 
times  of  the  facts  and  events,  perceptions  and  conceptions, 
and  their  spaces,  in  the  succession  of  time  in  the  course  of 
his  Hfe ;  and  his  mental  vision  will  see  the  whole  in  one 
view.  Remembrance  proper  is  the  power  to  do  this  effec- 
tually and  continuously;  a  power,  which  no  finite  mind 
fully  possesses.  In  the  work  of  memory,  we  conceive  or 
create  a  space,  or  series  and  successions  of  spaces,  in  the 
mind,  in  the  present  time,  corresponding  to  those  which 
were  in  nature  and  fact,  or  in  our  previous  thought,  in  a 
past  time,  or  times  in  succession,  and  contemplate  them 
anew ;  for  Time  and  Space  are  but  laws  of  thought  giving 
the  fi>rms  and  outlines  of  conceived,  created,  and  remem- 
bered conceptions  or  things.  If  a  space,  or  series  of  spaces, 
which  was  in  any  past  time,  as  a  house  seen  twenty  years 
ago,  be  merely  dius  re-called,  re-created,  and  re-produced 
in  the  hiind,  in  this  present  time,  the  space  or  series  of 
spaces,  giving  or  constituting  the  form  of  the  house,  which 
existed  then  as  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  the  existent 
universe  external  to  himself,  (or  i(  of  his  own  thought  and 
in  his  own  mind  only,  as  his  former  ideas,)  will  now  stand 
in  his  conception  as  so  many  corresponding  ideal  spaces  in 
his  present  view ;  and  this  is  simple  Recollection. 

Now,  if,  in  either  case,  the  mental  view  be  directed  upon 
the  whole  series  at  once,  the  mind  sees  and  remembers  the 

28 
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whole  as  such  ;  and  if  the  attention,  that  is,  the  finite  and 
particular  power  of  thought,  which  constitutes  the  soul,  be 
directed  upon  any  particular  portion  of  the  series,  out  of 
the  whole  field  of  the  finite  thought  and  knowledge,  he 
remembers,  or  recollects,  that  portion  only ;  the  rest  stands 
not  re-created,  not  seen,  and  therefore,  forgotten,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  as  if  it  never  had  been.  The  want  of  power 
to  bring  up  the  whole  array,  or  any  particular  portion  of  it, 
is  a  want  of  memory  of  that  whole,  or  that  portion,  which 
has  thereby  passed  into  irretrievable  oblivion.  And  herein 
lies  the  strength,  or  weakness,  of  the  memory :  it  depends 
upon  the  habit  and  continuous  intensity  of  the  power  of 
thought  itself,  first,  in  observing,  that  is,  perceiving  and 
conceiving  accurately  and  distinctiy  the  things  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  secondly,  on  frequent  re-creation,  re-production,  and 
contemplation  of  them,  with  the  aid  of  association  and  aH 
other  aids;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  given  power  of  thoi^^ 
itself;  wherem,  at  last,  is  the  faculty  of  re-creation  of  con- 
ceptions, and  recognition  of  their  correspondence  and  iden- 
tity with  what  has  been  in  the  mind  before,  and  perhaps 
never  lost  entirely  out  of  remembrance.  In  total  oblivion, 
all  is  absolute  nonentity  and  as  if  it  had  never  been  ;  being 
vanished  into  "  airy  nothing."  If  this  faculty  of  memoiy 
were  as  powerful  in  man  as  in  Gknl,  human  memory  would 
rise  to  tiie  absolute  power  and  continuity  of  the  Divine 
Kemembrance,  and  all  things  which  he  should  desire  and 
determine  to  remember  and  keep  in  existence  in  his  tiiougfat 
and  contemplation,  out  of  all  the  facts  and  events,  percep- 
tions and  conceptions,  —  the  thought  and  knowledge  of  his 
life,  —  would  be  eyer  present  and  clear  to  his  conscious- 
ness.   Omniscience  belongs  only  to  the  Creator. 

The  mastodon  has  ceased  to  exist:  his  bones  only  re- 
main. They,  only,  continue  to  be  remembered,  and  so  held 
and  carried  forward  in  the  divine  remembrance,  in  a  certain 
changing  permanency,  as  fit  material  for  the  construction 
of  a  rind  of  globe,  while  at  the  same  time  furnishing  a  suffi- 
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dent  record  for  our  reading.  The  animal  that  was  is  other- 
wise vanished  utterly  into  oblivion.  We  may  gather  up  the 
remembered  relics  of  him,  together  with  the  remaining 
traces  of  his  time  and  country,  and,  out  of  these  materials 
and  such  analogies  as  can  be  drawn  fix>m  whatever  else  we 
know,  re-create  him  in  our  own  minds  as  neariy  as  we  can, 
as  a  Cuvier  approximately  re-constructs  and  restores  an 
extinct  fauna  of  a  buried  age.  The  difierence  between  the 
pictured  human  creation  as  restoration  and  the  living  reality 
of  past  time,  being  a  sort  of  imperfect  reminiscence^  may 
help  us  to  realise  how  vast,  and  of  what  nature,  is  the 
difference  between  the  human  and  the  divine  creator. 

Again,  let  superficial  science  take  the  animal  kingdom 
now  existent  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  and  arrange  the 
whole  on  a  horizontal  base-line,  in  a  linear  branching  series, 
according  to  the  order  of  ascent  and  succession  in  the  scale 
of  being  of  the  ideal  types,  in  a  true  and  complete  zoological 
classification  (and  it  will  be  all  the  same,  whether  embry- 
ology, with  Agassiz,  or  the  nervous  system,  with  Owen,  be 
taken  as  basis),  from  the  lowest  cell-animalcule  up  to  noan, 
placing  the  animal  cell  toward  the  horizon ;  and  then  let 
deep  science  turn  the  distal  end  of  the  series  downward 
to  a  right  angle  in  the  direction  of  a  radius  to  the  Earth's 
centre ;  suppose  it  to  reach  through  a  complete  series  of 
all  the  geological  formations  that  have  anywhere  been  laid 
down,  so  as  to  represent  a  continuous  zoological  province,, 
even  from  that  lowest  fosdliferous  stratum  in  which  the 
first  animal  cell  came  into  existence  (and  you  may  be  sure 
there  is  such  a  stratum,  though  no  geological  observer  has 
ever  yet  found  in  it  any  fossil  remains  of  such  primitive 
animalcules)  ;  and  you  will  find,  on  comparison,  that  there 
is  a  very  exact  correspondence,  if  not  absolute  identity,  in 
the  order  of  succession,  or  setting  in,  of  the  more  general 
ideal  types  (as  of  Branch,  Class,  Order,)  between  the  super- 
ficial series  of  zoological  classification  and  the  fossil  branch- 
ing series  of  actual  nature  in  geological  time;  that  is, 
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between  the  series  of  this  one  time  now,  and  its  serial  suc- 
cession of  spaces,  and  that  of  the  serial  succession  of  times 
past,  and  their  accompanying  spaces  on  the  successively 
existent  sur&ces  of  the  globe.  So  we  have  in  space  here, 
now,  what  was  in  time  there,  then ;  and  this,  for  us,  is 
a  kind  of  reminiscence  after  the  manner  of  Plato  and 
Bacon. 

Toil  will  observe,  also,  a  general  correspondence,  (u* 
resemblance,  in  the  more  general  types  themselves,  but 
with  differences  increasing  in  amount,  more  and  more,  in 
the  direction  of  the  lesser  and  subordinate  types  (as  of 
genera  and  species),  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
branching  series,  and  running  out  into  final  extinction  in 
the  lesser  types  of  genera,  species,  and  individuals.  The 
identity  or  resemblance  may  be  said  to  measure  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  divine  remembrance,  in  respect  of  these  ideal 
types.  The  differences  exhibit  the  amount  of  change  in  the 
divine  mind,  or  oblivion  of  old  and  creation  of  new,  in  that 
vast  series  of  times  and  in  that  almost  infinite  series  of 
terrestrial  spaces  successively  existing  in  these  times;  in 
which,  a  few  of  the  more  general  types,  many  of  the  lesser, 
and  nearly  all  genera  and  species  down  to  the  later  periods, 
have,  from  time  to  time,  vanished  into  oblivion,  while  many 
new  types,  especially  the  lesser,  have  come  into  existence. 
Indeed,  only  one,  the  most  general  type  of  all,  the  cdl, 
wherein  is  the  unity  and  starting-point  of  the  whole,  spans 
the  entire  series  in  absolute  continuity;  for,  in  that,  the 
divine  remembrance  has  been  continuous  from  the  very 
beginning.  And  it  matters  not,  that  the  work  of  creating 
new  cells,  or  that  new  (sometimes  called  "  spontaneous  *") 
generation  of  new  individuals  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life,  has  continued  to  run  along  down  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
of  the  animal  kingdom  from  the  beginning  of  animal  life 
to  the  present  day ;  for  the  ideal  type  in  them,  for  the  most 
part,  continues  the  same,  and  the  innermost  laboratory  of 
God  and  Nature  is  never  closed.    And  so  have  continued 
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the  types  of  branches  since  they  once  began,  or  of  classes, 
or  orders,  or,  it  may  be,  of  some  genera,  and  even  of  some 
species,  in  a  continuous  and  unbroken  line  of  linear  descent 
An  exact  and  complete  natural  history,  that  should  be,  like 
that  contemplated  by  Bacon,  '^a  high  kind  of  natural 
magic,**  ^  would  exhibit  to  our  view  the  actual  course  of  the 
divine  thought  in  the  creation  of  an  animal  kingdom :  and 
this,  again,  would  be  a  kind  of  reminiscence  in  us. 

In  like  manner,  let  superficial  science  take  the  existing 
human  races,  down  to  Uie  anthropoid  apes,  and  arrange 
them  in  one  linear  branching  series,  somewhat  as  in  a  lineal 
tree  of  family  descent,  according  to  ideal  type  and  rank  in 
the  scale  of  being,  as  if  you  should  place  in  line  a  large 
fiunily  of  children  in  the  order  of  their  ages,  from  the  man 
of  twenty-one  down  to  the  child  creeping  on  all  fours ;  and 
the  deep  science  of  actual  nature  will  show  that  the  series 
truly  represents  in  general  the  order  of  succession  and  dis- 
tribution in  which  the  several  races  or  types  of  men  have 
come  into  existence  on  the  earth ;  for,  tiie  races,  like  the 
children  of  a  family,  and  indeed  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom, may  be  said,  at  last,  to  be  strung  on  the  great  um- 
bilical cord  or  branching  ideal  thread  of  embryological 
evolution ;  along  which  takes  place  the  gradual  transition 
of  type,  or  what  Bacon  calls  *^  a  transmutation  of  species."  ^ 
The  Apes  begin  to  appear  in  the  Eocene ;  Man  has  been 
found  near  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene,  and  doubtless 
existed  in  the  Pliocene,  and  may  possibly  yet  be  found  as 
fiur  back  as  the  Miocene.  Actually  observed  facts  are  not 
yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  exact  order  of  the 
fossil  succession  in  actual  nature,  but  enough  is  known, 
already,  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  on  the  whole,  which  is 
also  borne  out  by  the  analogies  of  all  the  rest  of  the  fossil 
so5logy  and  the  known  principles  of  living  zoology,  that  the 
race  which  is  lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  on  the  present 
8ur&ce  o£  the  earth,  is  likewise  the  oldest  in  geological 
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time.  The  older  and  inferior  races  run  out  into  extinction 
iiud  disappear,  as  the  newer  and  superior  come  forward :  in 
the  order  of  divine  providence,  the  old  passes  into  obfivion 
as  the  new  appears. 

Says  Geofiroy  Saint-Hilaire,  '*  I  take  care  not  to  lend  to 
God  any  intention :  I  pretend  only  to  the  character  of  the 
historian  of  what  is/*  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Creator 
has  occasion  to  borrow  intenUons  from  any  mortal.  It  may 
be,  that  in  searching  for  ^  final  causes  "  men  have  looked, 
as  it  were,  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope :  through 
the  direct  scope  of  intellectual  vision  (Sapience),  the  pri- 
mal efficient  and  essential  cause  is  seen  to  be  intelligent, 
divine,  and  enough.  What  we  have  to  do,  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  observe  the  fact,  and  to  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see ; 
for,  as  Bacon  says,  ^  the  Wisdom  of  God  shines  forth  the 
more  wonderfully,  when  Nature  does  one  thing,  and  Prov- 
idence elicits  another,  as  if  the  character  of  Providence 
were  stamped  upon  all  forms  and  natural  motions."  ^ 

§  7.  ALL   SCIENCE. 

Physical  science  cannot  help  being  also  metaphysical 
science.  Most  scientific  methods  and  men  seem  to  ignore 
metaphysics  altogether;  and  but  few  scientific  societies 
admit  a  department  of  metaphysics  into  their  constitu- 
tion ;  —  as  if  metaphysics  and  moonshine  were  synonymous 
terms.  But  in  all  ages  as  now  the  greatest  men  of  science 
have  been  also  metaphysicians,  who  have  recognized  the 
truth,  more  or  less  clearly,  that  all  physical  inquiry  leads 
directly  into  that  realm  of  universals  and  pure  metaphysics, 
wherein  the  universe  has  to  be  contemplated  as  the  actual 
thought  of  a  Divine  Thinker.  Says  one  of  these  (not 
among  the  least  distinguished  of  our  time) :  "  The  true 
thought  of  the  created  mind  must  have  had  its  origin  £h>m 
the  Creator ;  but  with  him,  thought  is  reality ; "  *  and  again, 

1  Ih  Aug.  ScienLy  L.  III.  c.  4. 
s  Addreu  of  Prof.  Peirce^  1854. 
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*^  It  seemed  to  him  the  only  way  for  us  to  understand  the 
organization  of  the  universe  was  that  by  which  we  must  un- 
derstand any  human  work.  We  would  not  understand  a  play 
of  Shakespeare,  until  we  tried  to  construct  it  over  again  for 
ourselves.  Then  and  then  only  could  we  understand  how 
all  the  parts  of  the  play  belonged  together.  So  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Deity ;  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to 
understand  this  as  an  organization,  until  we  looked  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Creator."  ^  Another  distin- 
guished light  of  science  discourses  concerning  animals, 
thus :  "  The  very  nature  of  these  beings  and  their  relations 
to  one  another  and  to  the  world  in  which  they  live  exhibit 
thought,  and  can  therefore  be  referred  only  to  the  imme- 
diate action  of  a  thinking  being,  even  though  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  called  into  existence  remains  for 
the  present  a  mystery;"  and  again,  "This  growing  coin- 
cidence between  our  systems  and  that  of  nature  shows 
further  the  identity  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  Divine  Intellect"  *  Again,  speaking  of  the  entire 
animal  kingdom, "  When  we  came  to  the  conviction  that  this 
whole  was  the  combination  of  these  facts  in  a  logical  man- 
ner, and  as  whatever  intelligence  we  had  was  derived  from 
Him  and  in  His  image,  that  coincidence  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  understand  his  objects." ' 

That  coincidence  must  be  considered,  of  coiurse,  as  ex- 
tending to  all  the  fundamental  and  eternal  laws  of  artisti- 
cally creative  thought  These  laws  and  modes  of  action 
being  the  same  for  all  thought,  and  soul  or  thinking  power 
being  everywhere  essentially  identical  in  nature,  created 
objects  in  nature  are  transferred  to  our  minds  as  copied 
conceptions,  as  it  were  ;  and  the  copy  is  formed  in  the  mind, 
on  the  data  given  in  sensation,  by  a  power  of  the  same 
nature,  acting  under  the  same  laws  and  in  the  same  modes 

1  Prof.  Peiree  on  Analtitic  Morphology^  Ann.  Set.  Disc.  1856. 
3  Agaraiz;  Contrib.  to  Nat  Hist,  of  N.  Amer,,  L  13-23. 
i  AgMdz  {Ann,  Set.  Ditc  1856). 
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as  tihiat  by  whkh  the  original  is  itself  concaved  and  createi^ 
differing  only  in  degree  of  power  and  in  extent  and  scope 
of  conscious  intellectoal  vision,  as  the  finite  and  speciaJ 
must  difi&r  from  the  infinite  and  absolute ;  and  the  copied 
conception  will  be  as  accurate,  true,  and  complete  as  the 
observation  is  thorough,  particular,  and  exact,  and  the  sense- 
perception  distinct,  and  no  more  so.  And  these  concep- 
tions wiU  be  as  lastmg  and  permanent  as  the  power  of 
memory  is  intense  and  the  will  strong.  Haml^  must  have 
understood  the  matter  much  in  the  same  way,  when  he 
said:  — 

**  Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  *]1  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there, 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmixed  with  baser  matter."  —  Act  IL  8e,  ft. 

Observation  by  the  senses  and  by  instruments  in  aid  of 
the  senses,  actual  sensible  experience,  necessarily  has  a 
limit ;  but  that  limit  by  no  means  ascertains  and  fixes  the 
bounds  of  all  certain  and  scientific  knowledge.  The  mind, 
by  its  own  original  power  of  thought,  is  able  not  only  to 
grasp  the  laws  and  modes  of  its  own  special  activity,  in  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena  as  facts,  and  in  a 
sound  psychology,  but  also  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  therein 
of  the  true  nature  of  cause  or  power,  of  matter  or  sub- 
stance, of  thought  itself^  and  by  that  means  to  transcend 
that  limit  of  sensible  experience,  and  to  advance  beyond 
the  field  of  physical  inquiry  into  the  region  of  purely  met- 
aphysical fact  and  universal  laws,  and  by  the  study  of  these 
fiirther  facts  and  laws  as  a  matter  of  intellectually  observed 
truth,  to  attain  to  a  rational  comprehension  of  the  true 
nature  of  that  uncaused  power  that  creates  the  universe ; 
and,  at  last  to  see,  that  the  whole  must,  and  does,  exist  as 
the  actual  thought  of  a  Divine  Thinker,  and  not  otherwise. 
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As  Bacon  expresses  it,  ^  all  learning  is  knowledge  acquired, 
and  all  knowledge  in  God  is  original " ;  that  is^  with  him, 
thought  and  knowledge  are  one ;  and  so,  that  ^  the  truth 
of  being  and  the  truth  of  knowing  is  all  one.^^  Plato, 
Philo  Judaeus,  Boethius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bruno,  Spinoza, 
Hooker,  Berkeley,  Swedenborg,  and  many  others  of  the 
olden  times  as  well  as  of  these  later  days,  seem  to  have  con- 
ceived the  matter  much  in  the  same  way.  So  Bacon  must 
have  imderstood  the  creation  :  in  fact,  this  is  precisely  what 
he  meant,  when  he  said  he  trusted  his  philosophy,  when 
fully  unfolded^  ^  would  plainly  constitute  a  Marriage  of  the 
Human  Mind  to  the  Universe,  having  the  Divine  Goodness 
for  bridesmaid."  *  In  no  other  way,  perhaps,  was  it  ever 
possible  for  any  man  to  arrive  at  any  comprehensible  phi- 
losophy of  the  universe.  Without  such  a  philosophy,  the 
observed  facts  of  experimental  science  can  present  nothing 
to  human  intelligence  but  an  incongruous,  heterogeneous^ 
and  incomprehensible  mass  of  particulars  —  a  world  of 
facts  tumbled  together  pell-mell ;  and  hence  all  those  ab- 
surd systems,  theological^  or  atheistical,  which  have,  in  all 
times,  beclouded  the  understandings  oi  men.  The  English 
Astronomer  Royal  reports  his  magnetical  and  meteorologi- 
cal observations  as  obtained  ^with  the  utmost  completeness 
and  exactitude  " ;  but  he  is  absolutely  "  stopped  from  mak- 
ing further  progress  by  the  total  absence  of  even  empiri- 
cal theory."  His  case  may  be  hopeless ;  but  he  is  certainly 
entitled  to  credit  for  not  undertaking  to  make  headway  in 
that  business  by  the  help  of  any  theory  to  be  derived  from 
Biblical  theology,  the  properties  of  dead  substratum,  Com- 
tean  positivism,  or  any  Queckett-figuring  of  probabilities,  or 
other  sort  of  Babbage-machine  philosophy,  however  useful 
such  machinery  may  be  in  other  matters. 

Even  the  sixty-two  or  more  simple  ^  undecomposable 
substances,"  of  which,  thus  &r,  the  globe  appears  to  chem^ 

I  Pramof  KwmL,  Works  (Mont),  L  261, 
s  DeHntatio,  VKorikt(Bo6ton),ViI.Mk 
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istry  to  be  constructed,  being  to  the  eye  of  mere  phyacal 
sciefnce  more  or  less  dense  compactions  and  crystallizatioDs 
of  the  supposed  final  elementary  atoms  into  certain  mathe- 
matical forms,  proportions,  and  equivalents,  called  bodies, 
under  the  processes  of  analysis,  are  increasing  in  number 
in  the  chemical  catalogue,  or  sometimes  diminishing,  some 
.of  them  being  from  time  to  time  resolved  into  other  ele- 
ments, as  nitrogen  is  reported  to  have  been,  lately ;  thus 
diminishing,  or  increasing,  the  number  of  simples,  until  we 
are  lefl  in  absolute  uncertainty  whether  the  sum  total  will 
finally  diminish  to  unity,  or  increase  to  infinity ;  and  all 
these  simple  substances,  if  no  further  resolvable  into  kinds, 
are  yet  divisible  into  parts,  as  some  electricians  decompose 
electricity  into  infinitely  little  spheres,  that  spontaneously 
take  on  a  motion  of  rotation  on  an  axis,  and  divide  each 
sphere  into  axis,  poles,  equator,  centre,  circumference, 
tropics,  parallels,  meridians,  hemispheres ;  ^  but,  admitdng 
the  spheres,  we  have  only  arrived  at  a  more  primary  stage 
of  the  proximate  materials  of  construction,  being  as  yet 
only  secondary  forms  and  modes  of  substance,  even  in  the 
invisible,  imponderable,  indecomposable,  indivisable  etheis 
And  here  ends,  it  would  seem,  the  entire  scope  of  physical 
science,  for  the  present,  as  to  these  materials.  But  then  we 
have,  further,  light,  heat,  electricity  (according  to  some), 
magnetism,  nervous  force,  gravitation,  and  mechanical 
power,  which  are  neither  ethers,  gases,  nor  clouds  of  eUie- 
real  spheres,  at  all,  but,  as  it  seems,  merely  correlated  and 
convertible  forces  —  "  exponents  of  different  forms  o( 
force,"  *  say  the  Academicians,  —  that  is,  we  may  suppose, 
degrees  and  modes  of  power,  which  yet  acts  under  laws 
which  are  found  to  be  mathematical,  and,  for  that  matter, 
identical  with  the  laws  of  power  as  thought ;  and  the  power 
itself  would  seem  to  be  identical  in  nature  with  the  power 
of  thought  as  cause.     And  so,  in  the  last  physical  analysis, 

1  De  La  Rive's  TreaJtm  on  ISectricUtf,  by  Walker,  London,  1S56. 
*  Tram.  Boy.  Sac,,  Lond.  1860,  p.  62. 
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and  at  the  last  stage  of  the  forms  and  modes  of  substance,  the 
resolvability,  as  well  as  the  divisibility,  of  matter  is  found 
passing  into  an  actual  totality  of  power,  at  the  point  of  be- 
ginning of  creation,  at  the  very  top  of  Pan's  pyramid,  where 
the  transition  is  so  easy  to  things  divine ;  and  that  power, 
into  which  all  matter  b  thus  resolved,  is  found  to  be  of  the 
nature  wholly  and  absolutely  g£  the  power  of  thought  as  the 
primal  thinking  essence  and  cause  of  all  created  things. 
An  actual  experimental  resolution  of  these  simple  elements 
into  this  next  stage  of  degrees  and  modes  of  power,  and 
these,  again,  into  the  still  further  and  last  stage  of  the 
totality  of  all  power,  has  not  as  yet  been  quite  effected,  per- 
haps, by  physical  science  alone ;  though  some  late  experi- 
mentation would  seem  to  amount  almost  to  a  sensible  dem- 
onstration that  the  fact  must  be  so.  The  demonstration 
is  rather  by  the  methods  of  metaphysical  science,  which 
transcends  the  limits  of  sensible  experience,  rises  into  the 
region  of  this  totality  of  all  power,  and  beholds  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  one  Eternal  Power  of  Thought; 
for  man  can  do  this,  being  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  his 
soul  being  so  framed  as  to  be  "  capable  of  the  image  of  the 
universal  world.*" 

And  so,  going  out  with  Bacon  through  physics  into  met- 
aphysics, we  arrive,  at  last,  in  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
all  science,  at  Philosophy  itself  and  at  the  Divine  Soul  of 
the  universe,  in  an  eternal  state  of  living  activity  in  the  per- 
petual distribution  of  variety  in  the  total  unity  of  the  creation, 
in  the  universal  flow  of  the  Providential  order ;  for,  says 
Bacon,  "the  matter  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,"  or  as  Plato 
says,  again,  "  Soid  is  the  oldest  and  most  divine  of  all 
things,  of  which  a  motion,  by  receiving  the  generation 
[taking  on  generation],  imparts  an  ever  flowing  existence."  * 
Certainly,  nothing  less  than  this  can  give  any  rational  and 
conceivable  philosophy  of  the  universe.  All  science  leads 
directiy  to  such  a  philosophy ;  all  facts  prove  its  truth  ;  and 
1  Law$,  World  (Bohn),  V.  543. 
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this  comprehensible  conception  is,  at  least,  better  than  any 
incomprehensible  absurdity  that  ever  was,  or  can  be,  in- 
vented. The  Baconian  caution  is  a  good  one :  that  we  are 
not  to  give  out  '^  a  dream  of  our  fancy  for  an  exemplar  of 
the  world,"  but  rather,  ^  under  divine  favcH*,  an  apoodyptic 
revelation  and  true  vision  of  the  tracks  and  ways  of  the 
Creator  in  Nature  and  His  creatures."  * 

§   8.   SCIENCE   IN  POETRY. 

That  the  author  of  these  plays  had  arrived  at  a  fdmilar 
view  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  is  made  dear  in 
many  passages.  How  else  can  we  understand  those  re- 
markable lines  of  the  ^^  Tempest,"  in  which,  having  brought 
upon  the  stage  a  scene  among  the  gods,  and  made  Juno, 
Ceres,  and  Iris  enact  a  play  before  mortal  eyes,  when  all  at 
once  they  vanish  at  the  bidding  of  the  magician,  Prospero, 
he  makes  him  say :  — 

"  These  our  acton, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cIond-cappM  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself 
Tea,  all  that  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  staff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep."— Jc<  IV,  8c  1. 

For,  this  vision  of  a  world  and  this  vision  of  the  stage 
are  made  essentially  in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same 
stu^  are  both  alike  substantial ;  and  yet,  they  may  vanish, 
like  an  insubstantial  pageant,  into  oblivion,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Great  Magician,  when  his  time  shall  come. 

Again,  says  Bacon,  in  the  Be  AugmenHs,  ^  This  Janus 

of  the  imagination  has  too  different  faces;  for  the  &ce 

towards  reason  hath  the  print  of  truth,  but  the  face  towards 

action  hath  the  print  of  goodness  " ;  an  expression,  which 

1  Lecton,  Works  (Boston),  VH.  ML 
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appears  again  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  prays  that,  living  or 
dying,  "  the  print  of  the  goodness  of  King  James  "  may  be 
in  his  heart ;  ^  but  all  Calibans,  or  other  human  monsters, 

**  tarnM  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  ▼illainoua  low,"  — 

and  all  Stephanos  and  Trinculos,  ^  abhorred  slaves,"  that 
"  steal  by  line  and  level,"  and 

'*  Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill," 

this  magician,  by  the  help  of  his  invisible  Ariel,  would 
soundly  hunt  out  of  his  kingdom,  when  his  '^  Genius  "  should 
have  ^  the  air  of  freedom  " ;  and  his  labors  would  not  cease 
until  all  his  enemies  were  laid  at  his  feet  And  he  was  able 
to  make  this  speech :  — 

"  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves; 
And  je,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back  ;  you  demi-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  bedimm*d 
The  noontide  sun,  called  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  Hwixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifled  Jove*s  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-bas*d  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs  plucked  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  wak*d  then-  sleepers;  oped,  and  let  them  ibrth 
By  my  so  potent  art  —  But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure;  and  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  aiiy  charm  is  for,  I  '11  break  my  staff, 
Buiy  it  certain  fkdoms  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sonnd, 
I  »11  drown  my  book."  —  Act  V,  8c.  1. 

The  ^Tempest "  was  nearly  the  last  play  written,  or  perhaps 
1  Letter  of  July  80, 1634,  World  (Philad.),  IH.  24. 
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the  last  but  one  or  two  ;  and  his  hook  would  seem  to  baTe 
been  drowned  for  a  long  time,  and  buried  so  deep  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  a  **  Delian  diver."  * 

Well  might  these  deep-sounding  revelations  and  true 
visions  of  the  traces  and  stamp  of  the  Creator  on  his 
creations  wake  up  whole  books  in  the  soul  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter !  These  all-comprehending  concepticMts  could  come 
only  from  the  philosopher,  the  student  of  Nature  as  well  as 
of  Plato,  whose  thought  had  fathomed  the  depths  and 
hidden  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  discovered  that  "  God 
hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  capable 
of  the  image  of  the  universal  world."  For,  as  he  says, 
again,  ^*  that  alone  is  true  philosophy,  which  doth  ^thfuUy 
render  the  very  words  of  the  world,  and  it  is  written  no 
otherwise  than  the  world  doth  dictate,  it  being  nothing  else 
but  the  image  or  reflection  of  it,  not  adding  anything  of  its 
own,  but  only  iterates  and  resounds."^  In  his  scheme, 
philosophy  is  the  text,  and  the  universe  is  the  book  of 
plates,  —  the  illustration  and  the  proof  so  far ;  that  is,  as 
far  as  it  is  visible  and  knowable  to  observation  and  ex- 
perience :  beyond  all  the  scopes  of  physical  science,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  the  book  without  the  plates,  and  for  illustration, 
the  reader  must,  like  the  mathematician,  construct  his  own 
models,  charts,  and  diagrams.  Some  men,  like  children, 
see  nothing  but  the  plates,  and  continue  all  their  lives  to 
be  dazzled  with  the  pictures,  scarcely  conceiving  that  there 
is  any  text  at  all ;  being  capable  of  nothing  but  miraculous 
child's  fables,  mystic  revelations,  airy  charms,  and  various 
kinds  of  spirit-playing  and  spirit-rapping.  Things  which 
fly  too  high  over  their  heads  must  be  drawn  down  to  thdr 
senses.  Some  others  advance  to  the  end  of  the  plates  and 
stop  there,  finding  no  more  proof  of  any  fact,  and  so  think- 
ing that  they  have  arrived  at  the  land's  end,  because  all 
around  appears  to  be  open  sea ;  while  some  others,  again, 

i  TimniM  of  Plato,  71;  De  Aug,  TVans.,  Workt  (Boston),  IX.  SS. 
s  WUd.  qfihe  AncU^y  Workt  (Mont.),  II.  3. 
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stretch  onward,  constructiiig  their  own  plates,  charts,  com- 
passes, scopes,  being  bom  pilots,  and  finding  no  end  to  the 
universe  of  fact  but  in  the  limits  of  their  own  lives  and 
labors ;  sometimes  too  safely  denying  more  land  than  they 
can  discover.  Still  others,  by  the  light  of  superior  genius 
shining  within  them  and  reflected  in  the  world  without 
them,  industriously,  perseveringly,  and  fainting  not,  hold 
still  onward,  believing  yet  with  such  as  Bacon,  or  Columbus, 
that  '^they  are  but  ill  discoverers  who  think  there  is  no 
land,  when  they  can  see  nothing  but  sea" ; — until  they  run 
against  Fate :  — 

**  OtheOo.    Who  can  control  his  fate?  — .  .  . 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  veiy  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail."  — Act  V.  8c.  2. 

Bacon  understood  how'  <*  knowledge  is  a  double  of  that 
which  is,**  and  that  ^  the  truth  of  being  and  the  truth  of 
knowing  is  all  one."  He  considered  that  ^'  the  sovereignty 
of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge,"  as  it  is  beautifully  pre-, 
figured  in  the  Prospero  of  the  "  Tempest,"  and  he  recog- 
nized ^  the  happy  match  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  science  or  providence  comprehend- 
ing all  things  *' ;  as  Hamlet  saw,  that  there  was  '^  a  special 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow."  He  looked  upon  the 
imiverse  as  the  book  of  Grod's  works,  and  he  frequentiy 
quotes  Solomon  as  saying,  "  That  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  to  find  it  out,  as  if, 
according  to  the  innocent  play  of  children,  the  Divine 
Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his  works,  to  the  end  to  have 
them  found  out " ;  ^  and  he  says,  again,  ^  The  spirit  of  man 
is  the  lamp  of  Grod,  wherewith  he  searcheth  the  inwardness 
of  all  secrets."  *   And  so  says  the  Soothsayer  in  the  play :  — 

"  In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read."  —  AnL  ami  CUo,,  Act  1, 8e.  2. 

Nor  did  he  think  it  was,  in  Nature, 
**  A  juggling  trick,  —  to  be  secretly  open."  —  Tro.  and  Cfr.,  Act  V,  8c.  2 

1  AdvtmcemenU  <  Wark$  (Mont).  XVI.  Note  66. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  Goethe,  finding  that  his  own  **  open 
secret,"  as  well  as  many  other  things,  for  the  means  of 
comprehending  which,  he  was,  as  he  in  some  degree  ac- 
knowledges, much  indebted  to  the  philosophies  of  Plato, 
Spinoza,  and  Kant,  had  been  known  to  Shakespeare  as 
well,  should  pronounce  this  wonderful  Bard  of  Avon  the 
greatest  of  modem  poets.  Modem  transcendental  moralists 
and  poets  have  discovered  many  new  wonders  in  Shake- 
speare.  They  have  much  to  say  about  man  being  ^  a 
microcosm,"  though  not  always  particular  to  mention  that 
the  doctrine  is  as  old  as  Plato,  or  the  fable  of  Pan,  nor  that 
Bacon  fully  comprehended  the  meaning  of  that  wise  saw, 
as  any  one  may  see  in  his  interpretation  of  that  fable  ;  but 
he  frequently  speaks  of  the  ^  ancient  opinion  that  man  was 
mtcrocosmus,*^  and  of  *'  the  spirit  of  man,  whom  tliey  call 
the  microcosm  " ;  and  we  have  it  in  the  play  thus :  — 

"  Men.  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm,  follows  it,  that  I 
am  known  well  enough,  too?  "  —  Cor,,  Act  IL  8c,  1. 

In  the  style  of  poetry,  but  not  less  according  to  the  truth 
of  philosophy,  Groethe  images  forth  the  visible  universe  as 
the  "garment"  of  Grod:  — 

**  SpiriL    Thus,  at  the  roaring;  loom  of  Time  I  ply, 
And  weave  the  gannent  which  thou  see'st  him  by/* 

Bacon,  in  like  manner,  interpreting  the  Fable  of  Cupid,  as 
being  intended  to  shadow  forth  some  conception  of  the 
Divine  Person  under  the  image  of  Cupid  bom  of  the 
egg,  hatched  beneath  the  brooding  wing  of  Night,  and  co- 
eval with  Chaos,  speaks  of  the  primary  visible  matter  as 
being  "  the  vest  of  Cupid  " ;  and  a  like  philosophy  seems 
to  underlie  this  passage  from  the  Othello :  — 

"  Cat.    Most  fortunately:  he  hath  achieved  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  th*  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  bear  all  excellency."  —  Act  11,  8c,  1. 

and  this,  again,  from  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  " :  — 
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^  Such  hannony  is  In  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it."  —  Act  V.  8c.  1. 

And  the  same  idea  appears  in  plain  prose  thus :  — 

**  For  though  we  Christians  do  continually  aspue  and  pant  after  the  land 
of  promise,  yet  it  will  be  a  token  of  God*s  favour  towards  us  in  our  jour- 
neyings  through  this  world's  wilderness,  to  have  our  shoes  and  gannents  (I 
mean  those  of  our  ftail  bodies)  little  worn  or  impaired/*  ^ 

And  surely  the  author  of  the  "  Cymbeline  "  was  not  far 
from  the  same  conception,  when  he  wrote  concerning  Ju- 
piter's tablet,  delivered  down  out  of  his  ""  radiant  roof^" 
thus:  — 

**  [  GhoiU  vanisJL    Posthuhvb  wdcet,  and^mk  the  TabUL] 

Poith.    What  fairies  haunt  this  ground?    A  book?    O,  nureonel 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 

Nobler  than  that  it  coven 

[Eeadi  the  TabieL] 

T  is  stiU  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 

Tongue,  and  brain  not;  either  both,  or  nothing: 

Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 

As  sense  cannot  untie.    Be  what  it  is, 

The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 

I  '11  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy."  —  Act  V.  8c,  4 

Again,  Prospero  says  to  Miranda  in  the  ^  Tempest  ^ :  — 

'*  Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me.  —  So : 
Lie  there,  my  art"  —  Act  J,  8c.  3. 

Materialistic  science,  on  the  one  hand,  and  unphilosophi- 
cal  theology,  on  the  other,  have,  in  aU  times,  come  equally 
short  of  comprehending  the  great  truth  here  indicated. 
One  thinks  there  is  nothing  hut  the  garment,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  garment  covers  nothing:  the  other  thinks  like- 
wise that  the  garment  covers  nothing  nohler  than  itself; 
but  that  the  Maker  of  it,  when  it  was  finished  and  pro- 
nounced good,  plucked  it  from  him  and  hung  it  in  the 
heavens,  and  that  he  has  ever  since  sat  apart  on  a  throne 
above  his  •*  radiant  roof,**  contemplating  and  judging  his 

I  Dedication  to  the  EUt.  of  Life  askd  Death. 
99 
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handiwork,  only  occasionally  delivering  down  a  nnraculoas 
tablet;  but  that  his  art  lasted  six  days,  and  ceased  alto- 
gether some  six  thousand  years  ago.  As  that  book,  that 
"rare  one,"  has  been  more  worshipped,  in  our  ** new- 
tangled  mansions,"^  than  what  of  truth  it  eontains  and 
reveals,  so,  en  the  other  hand,  has  ^e  physical  garment 
been  held  nobler  than  that  it  covers.  The  ancients  knew 
better  than  this ;  for  they  held  with  Bacon,  Shakespeare*s 
plays,  Berkeley,  Gk)ethe,  Jean  Paul,  and  many  more  mod- 
em disciples  of  the  Higher  Philosophy,  that  the  visible 
world  was  but  the  vest  of  Cupid,  the  visible  manifestation 
of  the  Invisible  Essence,  which  is  eternally  weaving  the 
web  of  His  physical  garment,  in  the  Roaring  Loom  of 
Time  and  Space.  Indeed,  the  hieroglyphic  Sacred  Books  of  * 
the  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to  read  much  to  the  same 
effect,  as  deciphered  by  Seyfiarth :  — *  ^  I  am  that  I  am.  I 
weave  the  garments  (bodies)  of  men.  I  am  the  shining 
garment  of  the  sky.  I  have  fiehioned  the  verdure  of  the 
earthly  pasture.  I  have  woven  the  hosts  of  worlds,  —  the 
High  and  Holy  God.  Songs  and  anthems  of  praise  to  the 
Master  Architect,  who  made  the  worid,  who  made  it  for  the 
habitation  of  man,  the  Creator's  image."  ^  As  the  high^ 
ancient,  so  the  highest  modem  voice,  still  exclaims :  —  "0 
thou  unfathomable  mystic  All,  garment  and  dwelling-place 
of  the  Unnamed;  and  thou  articulate-speaking  Spirit  of 
Man,  who  mouldest  and  modellest  that  Un&thomable  Cb- 
nameable  even  as  we  see,  —  is  not  there  a  miracle  ! "  • 

Time  and  Space,  as  necessary  laws  of  thought,  divine  or 
human,  as  fundamental  principles  or  conditions  of  ideas 
or  things,  and  those  complex  keys  which  alone  unlock  the 
door  of  the  inner  sanctuaries,  have  tasked  the  brains  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  from  Plato  and  his  cave  down  to  Kant,  or 
Cousin ;  and  this  author,  too,  seems  to  have  understood 

1  Bacon's  Theory  qf  ike  Firmament 
«  Summary  (N.  York,  1867),  p.  65-8. 
«  Ctflyle's  French  Bev,,  I.  344 
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sometbing  of  their  nature.  He  knew  that  Time  carried  a 
wallet  at  his  back  wherein  he  put  alms  for  oblivion ;  and 
Imogen,  at  the  departure  of  Posthumus,  watched  him,  «- 

'^  tm  tke  diininiiCkMi 
Of  8|MU!e  bad  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle; 
Nay,  ibUowed  him,  till  he  h*d  mdted  ftmn 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  ahr.**  —  Cifmb.^  Act  1.  Sc,  4 

And  Belarius,  leaving  his  con^Muiions  at  the  cave,  to  as- 
cend the  mountains,  says  to  them :  — 

**  Consider 
When  yon  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off.** 

J/iid,A€ilILBc9. 

He  understood,  too,  how  things  appear  great  or  small  to 
mortal  eyes,  without  much  reference  to  what  they  really 
are  in  themselves,  and  that  the  truest  greatness  is  some- 
times scarcely  visible  at  all  to  common  senses;  as  when 
Belarius  says  to  his  boys  of  the  forest  and  mountain :  -^ 

**  And  often,  to  oar  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  shavded  beetle  in  a  saftr  hold 
Than  ia  the  ftiU-winged  eagle."  —  &^  Jet  IIL  Sc  8. 

Which  may  remind  the  reader  of  Jean  Paul  in  search  of 
happiness,  now  soaring  above  the  clouds  of  life,  and  again 
sinking  down  under  a  leaf  in  a  furrow  of  his  garden,  or 
rather,  again,  alternating  between  the  two ;  or  of  Emerson, 

who  says :  — 

**  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  the  soul  that  maketh  all." 

But  unto  <'  poor  unfledged"  boys  of  the  forest,  that  have 
**  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest,"  it  is  "* 

^  A  cell  of  ignorance,  traveUing  abed, 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  dares  not 
To  stride  a  Umit"  —  lb..  Act  IIL  Be  8. 

^The  common  people,"  says  Bacon,  '<  understand  not 
many  excellent  virtues ;  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise 
from  them ;  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment 
or  admiration ;  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no 
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sense  or  perceiving  at  all ;  but  shows  and  species  virtutihiM 
similes  serve  best  with  them  " ;  and  so,  according  to  Ham^ 
let,  the  groundlings  were,  for  the  most  part,  '^  capable  of 
nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise." 

§  9.   REMEMBRANCE   ANI>   OBLIVION. 

The  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  human  knowledge  is  but 
reminiscence,  seems  to  hav^  taken  strong  hold  of  Bacon's 
mind.  In  the  way  in  which  this  doctrine  b  generally  stated 
and  received,  it  would  appear  that  Plato  conceived  the 
human  soul  to  have  had  an  existence,  as  such,  previous  to 
its  birth  into  this  world,  and  that,  in  that  former  state  of 
existence,  it  was  in  possession  of  all  knowledge ;  and  so,  that 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  world  was  simply  a 
process  of  recollection  or  reminiscence  of  what  had  been 
better  known  before.  So  Origen  and  some  learned  fathers 
of  the  Church  seem  to  have  understood  him.  Burton  ex- 
pounds him  thus:  ''Plato  in  Timaeo  and  in  his  Phaed<Hi 
(for  aught  I  can  perceive)  differs  not  much  from  this  opinion, 
that  it  [the  soul]  was  from  God  at  first,  and  knew  all,  but 
b^ing  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew, 
which  he  calls  reminiscentia,  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was 
put  into  the  body  for  a  punishment"  ^  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Plato  has  been  correctly  interpreted  in  this :  his 
expression  is  somewhat  obscure.  Bacon  states  the  doctrine 
a  little  differently,  thus :  "That  all  knowledge  is  but  remem- 
brance, and  that  the  mind  of  man  by  nature  knoweth  all 
things,  and  hath  but  her  own  native  and  original  motions 
(which  by  the  strangeness  and  darkness  of  this  tabernacle 
of  the  body  are  sequestered)  again  revived  and  restored."  • 
Here  the  idea  is,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  know 
all  things,  and  what  is  wanting  is,  that  its  native  and  origi- 
nal powers,  for  a  time  overshadowed  and  repressed,  should 
be  restored  to  activity,  whereby  the  strangeness  and  dark- 

i  AnaL  of  Mel,  L  217  (Boston,  1862). 
«  Adv,  0/ Learn,,  World  (Moot.),  U.  4. 
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ness  of  the  tabernacle  might  be  cleared  up  and  ignorance 
disappear.  Something  of  the  sound  and  quality  of  this 
statement  may  be  discovered  as  a  sort  of  ground-swell 
rolling  underneath  the  dialogue  of  the  Bishops  concerning 
young  Henry  V.,  the  late  wicked  Prince  Hal,  who  had  all 
at  once  begun  to  reason  in  divinity,  and  debate  of  common- 
wealth affairs,  war,  and  any  cause  of  policy :  — 

^  CanL    Since  his  addiction  was  to  cotmes  yain ; 
His  companies  unlettered,  rade,  and  shallow; 
His  hoars  fiU'd  up  with  riots,  hanqaets,  sports; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely,  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thriye  and  ripen  best, 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality: 
And  so  the  Prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fiutest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  &culty. 

CanL    It  must  be  so;  for  miracles  are  ceas*d; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means 
How  things  are  perfected." — Hen.  K,  Act  1.  Be  1. 

And  when  Prospero  is  sounding  the  youthfol  Miranda  as  to 
her  remembrance  of  her  origin,  we  have  this  dialogue :  — 

^Pro$,  Canst  thou  remember 

A  time  before  we  came  into  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst;  for  then  thoa  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mir.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Proi,    By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  peraon? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mir.  'T  is  ftur  ofl; 

And  rather  like  a  dxeam  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.    Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me? 

Proi.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.   But  how  is  it, 
That  this  lives  m  thy  mmd  ?    What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 
If  thou  remember*8t  aught,  ere  thou  earnest  here. 
How  thou  earnest  here,  thou  may*sL 

Mir.  Buttfaatldonot"  — i4c</.  8c.2, 
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This  is  more  in  keeping  with  Bacon's  statement,  and  ood- 
tains  an  implied  n^;ation  of  the  receired  interpretation  as 
teaching  a  former  existence  of  the  human  soul  as  such ;  fix-, 
certainly,  if  a  man  could  remember  anything  before  he 
came  here,  he  might  also  remember  how  he  came.  There 
is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  Plato  himself  as  well  as  in  Bacon, 
Berkeley,  and  some  more  modem  writers,  on  this  pcunt, 
which  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  they  do  not  always 
clearly  and  expressly  distinguish,  when  treating  of  the  soul, 
whether  they  intend  to  speak  of  the  human  soul,  or  of  the 
Divine  Soul;  and  hence  comes  the  misconception.  The 
dialectic  method  of  Plato,  pursuing  the  logical  patii  and 
process  of  scientific  thinking,  endeavored  to  arrive  at  all 
science  in  a  critical  exegesis  of  tiiose  fundamental  laws  of  all 
thought,  divine  or  human,  which  are  the  same  for  all  souls. 
All  science  can  be  in  the  divine  mind  alone;  but  the 
himian  mind  as  partaker  of  the  universal  reason,  and  being 
endowed  with  a  certain  scope  of  intellectual  vi^on  and  a 
certain  power  of  thinking,  might,  by  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  its  native  and  oiiginal  motion,  in  a  critical  analyds 
of  thaX  reason,  and  in  a  thorough  contemplation  of  nature, 
approach,  if  not  quite  attain  to  all  science,  by  coming  tibus 
to  a  conscious  knowledge  of  all  Nature  and  of  the  laws  and 
modes  of  creative  thought,  so  be  only  it  were  cresdve  in  its 
&culty ;  and  this  method  of  attaining,  or  rather  reviving, 
knowledge  in  the  soul,  was  a  mere  process  of  recollection 
or  reminiscence  of  what  had  been  known  before,  —  not  by 
any  means  by  the  human  soul  in  any  previous  state  of 
finite  existence,  but  by  the  divine  mind  itself,  in  which  is 
all  knowledge  always ;  as  when,  in  another  place,  speaking 
of  the  finite  mind  only,  Plato  says,  that  *'  recollection  is  the 
influx  of  thoughts  which  had  left  us."^  Again,  he  says, 
^  The  whole  of  nature  being  of  one  kindred,  and  the  soul 
[%,  €.  the  Divine  Soul]  having  heretofore  known  all  things, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  [t.  e,  a  human  soulj, 
1  Lam,  World  (Bohn),  Y.  161. 
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who  renieinbers  —  what  men  call  learning  —  only  one  thing, 
from  again  discovering  all  the  rest ;  if  he  has  but  courage 
mid  seeking  faints  not  For  to  search  and  to  learn  is  rem- 
iniscence alh"  ^  And  so,  he  says,  again,  **  This  is  a  recollec- 
tion of  those  things  which  our  soul  formerly  saw,  when 
journeying  with  deity  [i.  e.  when  identical  wiUi  the  Divine 
Soul  itself,  and  previous  to  any  existence  as  a  special  soul], 
despising  the  things  which  we  now  say  are,  and  looking  up 
to  that  which  really  is";^  for  while  the  divine  mind  con- 
templates only  real  existence  and  the  actuid  truth  of  things, 
the  human  soul,  sequestered  as  it  ia  under  the  veil  of  wild- 
ness  in  the  darkness  of  the  tabernacle,  in  the  short-sighted- 
oess  of  weak  intellectual  vision,  and  in  the  half-delusive 
pnrblindncss  of  sense-perception,  is^  on  all  sides,  limited, 
baffled,  deceived j  confused,  and  confounded,  by  mere  ap- 
pearances and  illusions,  and  still  more,  by  the  fantiisies  of 
iu  own  creation.  Not,  by  any  means,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  human  mind,  by  pursinng  in  a  scientific  manner 
either  the  dialectic  method  of  pure  metaphysics,  or  the 
experimental,  inductive,  and  interpretative  method  of  phys- 
ical science  —  by  travelling  either  road  —  to  compass,  at 
length,  "the  order,  operation,  and  Jlind  of  Nature,"  and  to 
arrive,  at  last,  at  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  and  of  tlie  order  of  divine  Prov- 
idence  in  it,  in  a  sound  and  tnie  philosophy^  which  shall 
amount  to  universfd  science,  or  Sapience.  But  in  this  the 
inductive  method  must  be  understfiod  in  Bacon's  way  ;  for, 
with  him,  it  was  not  any  form  of  syllogism^  nor  any  system 
of  logic,  nor  any  mere  experimenladon,  observation,  or 
experience  of  isolated  and  heterogeneous  facts,  with  endless 
descriptions  and  catalogues,  but  a  method  for  the  actual 
interpretation  of  nature,  using  both  the  sensics  and  the 
intellect,  by  the  help  of  which  the  observer  should  get  to 
see  the  f^ts,  whether  by  the  senses,  instruments,  experi- 

i  JffJto,  Wifrkt  {Bcihn),  II  f.  20. 
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ments,  analyses,  scopes,  or  iu  any  other  way,  and  then 
should  be  enabled  to  read,  conceive,  understand,  compre- 
hend, and  know,  what  they  are,  and  what  they  mean ;  in 
which  he  would  have  need  of  the  £iculty  of  intellectual 
vision  and  metaphysical  insight,  if  he  would  expect  to 
become  a  true  Interpreter  of  Nature.  He  takes  especial 
care  to  make  the  distinction  everywhere  between  nature 
considered  in  reference  to  the  human  observer,  and  nature 
in  reference  to  the  divine  mind  creating  nature :  — 

**  There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piednesa,  shares 
With  great  creatmg  Nature  '* ;  — 

and  he  cautions  the  student  against  ^  that  grand  deception 
of  the  senses,  in  that  they  draw  the  lines  of  natiure  with 
reference  to  man  and  not  with  reference  to  the  universe ; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  corrected  except  by  reason  and  uni- 
versal philosophy."  * 

But  in  either  way,  illusions  must  be  distinguished  from 
realities,  appearance  from  essence,  sophism  from  logical 
thinking,  truth  from  falsehood,  external  fact  and  eternal 
truth  from  the  visionary  creations  of  the  uncritical  fimcy, 
until  the  intellectual  eye  shall  come  to  see  all  science  cor- 
rectly, or  until  the  eye  of  science  and  sense-perception,  by 
thorough  and  complete '  observation,  searching  matter  and 
phenomena  to  the  bottom,  shall  come  to  see  all  the  differ- 
ence between  reality  and  appearance,  cause  and  effect, 
living  sjLibstance  and  dead  substratum  (the  last  illusion  that 
will  vanish),  and  arrive  at  last  by  that  road  at  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  "  the  last  and  positive  power  and  cause  of  nature  " 
that  self-existent  and  uncaused  power  that  creates  the  whole 
and  is  all  in  all ;  when  these  physical  eyes  shall  discover 
that  they  have  been,  or  can  be,  nothing  more  than  helps  to 
the  intellectual  vision,  which  alone  can  clearly  see,  with 
Plato,  that  "  all  existences  are  nothing  else  but  power,"  and 
power  of  the  nature  wholly  of  that  power  of  thought,  or 

1  m>rA«  (Boston),  VIII.  288. 
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soul,  which  moves  itself,  and  imparts  an  everflowing  exist- 
ence, thinking  a  universe. 

And  here  it  is,  upon  this  conunon  platform,  that  the  two 
roads  meet  Royal  Societies  and  National  Institutes  are 
beginning  to  find,  after  some  centuries  of  busy  search  and 
experimentation,  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  matter  but 
'*  laws  and  forces  " ;  tiiat  these  are  mathematical ;  and  that 
the  great  powers  in  nature  are  but  ^  exponents  of  different 
forms  of  force,"  or  modes  of  power :  wherein  the  swelling 
waters  of  our  sea  of  science  begin  to  approach  the  same 
level  to  which  they  had  risen  in  Plato,  with  a  fair  prospect 
'  that  they  may  finally  reach,  with  Bacon,  the  spring-head 
and  fountain  source  of  all  philosophy.  For  physicists  and 
metaphysicians  are  like  two  ships'  companies  sailing  on  a 
great  circle  around  Bacon's  Intellectual  Globe,  starting  off 
in  opposite  directions,  but  sure  to  meet  at  the  antipodes  in 
one  and  the  same  land  of  promise,  when 

"  The  wheel  is  come  full  circle."  —  Lear,  Act  V.  8c.  8. 

Nor  did  either  Bacon,  or  Plato,  imagine  it  was  possible 

for  all  men,  by  either  method  of  procedure^  to  attain  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  all  science,  much  Jess  to  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things.  "  A  matter  of 
that  kind,**  s^iys  Plato,  "  cannot  be  expressed  by  words,  like 
other  things  to  be  learnt  but  by  a  living  intercourse  with 
the  subject  and  living  with  it  a  light  is  kindled  on  a  sud- 
den, as  if  from  a  leaping  fire,  and  being  engendered  in  the 
sou],  feeds  itself  upon  itself/*  ^  No  more  would  Bacon  re- 
peat the  offence  of  Pmmetbeus  against  Minerva,  and  incur 
danger  of  the  penalty  of  a  perpetual  gnawing  of  his  liver, 
—  being  no  other,  says  he,  than  **  that  Into  which  men  not 
unfrequently  fall  when  pufifed  up  with  arts  and  much 
knowledge,  ~  of  trj'ing  to  bring  the  divine  wisdom  itself 
under  the  dominion  of  sense  and  reason :  from  which  at- 

^  Epistle  to  DioajiJuA,  Worht  (Bohn),  VU.  5^ 
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tempt  inevitably  follows  laceration  of  the  mind  and  vexation 
without  end  or  rest"  * 

At  any  rate,  the  statement  of  Bacon  would  seem  to  ad- 
mit of  a  construction  something  like  this :  that  previous  to 
the  first  appearance  of  the  soul  in  a  finite  body  and  form, 
(at  whatever  precise  point  in  the  flow  of  the  physical 
stream,  that  may  take  place,)  it  was  identical  with  the  in- 
finite soul  itself,  and,  as  such,  possessed  of  all  knowledge : 
in  other  words,  the  finite  soul  is  a  special  exhibition  of  the 
4Nie  divine  power  of  thought  itself,  invested  for  the  time  being 
in  a  visible  physical  body,  or  as  it  may  very  well  be,  also, 
hereafter,  in  a  spiritual  or  ethereal  invisible  physical  body, 
and  limited  in  that  manner  on  the  physical  side  so  &r  only 
as  to  give  the  exact  objective  individuality  of  body,  and  in 
a  special  way  on  the  side  of  its  own  origin,  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  the  exact  subjective  speciality,  —  ^  soul 
and  body  compounded  "  ;  the  definite  personality  arising  in 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  kinds  of  limitation.  Then,  as 
to  the  divine  power  of  thought  itself  (for,  says  Bacon,  speak- 
ing of  this  power,  *'  knowledge  is  a  power  whereby  he 
knoweth  '*),  remembrance  would  be  co-extensive  with  the 
existent  creation  and  identical  with  knowledge  in  God; 
and  ceasing  to  remember  and  know  would  be  oblivion,  or 
annihilation  of  what  was  so  forgotten.  And  so,  likewise, 
says  Plato,  ''do  we  not  call  this  oblivion,  Simmias, 
the  loss  of  knowledge  ? "  ^  What  the  finite  mind  could 
remember  and  know  would  be  its  own  creations  and  ac- 
quired knowledge,  whether  it  were  acquired  by  the  dialectics 
of  scientific  thinking,  or  by  observation  and  experience ; 
and  so,  what  the  human  mind  can  come  to  know,  would  be, 
for  the  man  himself,  acquired  knowledge,  though,  when 
speaking  in  relation  to  the  universal  soul,  it  might  be  called 
a  kind  of  reminiscence.  So  far,  then,  as  human  knowledge 
may  go,  it  may  be  called  knowledge,  or  reminiscence,  as 

1  Prometheus,  World  (Boston),  XIII.  155.  ' 
«  Phadim,  Worht  (Bohn),  I.  H. 
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we  speak  with  reference  to  the  one  mind  or  the  other.  All 
knowledge  is,  and  must  be,  in  remembrance.  Beyond  this 
extent  of  human  knowledge,  all  is  oblivion,  and  as  if  it 
were  not,  for  the  finite  man ;  and  beyond  the  whole  pres- 
ent state  of  the  divine  thought,  which  is  the  existent  uni- 
verse, and  beyond  the  eternal  continuity  of  the  divine 
Existence  and  his  power  to  think  and  create,  all  is  oblivion 
and  utter  nonentity.  ^  It  is  an  efiect  of  one  and  the  same 
omnipotency,"  says  Bacon,  ^  to  make  nothing  of  somewhat 
as  to  make  somewhat  of  nothing  " ;  that  is,  to  think  some- 
thing into  existence  which  did  not  exist  before  as  such 
thing,  or  to  let  it  vanish  again  into  oblivion,  according  to 
the  ^  twin  propositions :  notliing  is  produced  fh>m  nothing, 
and  nothing  is  reduced  to  nothing."  But  in  this,  we  must 
all  the  while  keep  in  view  the  essence,  the  very  substance, 
of  the  thing,  and  not  merely  the  temporary  form :  the  sub- 
stance is  withdrawn,  and  the  form  vanishes. 

The  acquiring  of  knowledge,  then,  in  man,  is  not  exactly 
a  process  of  reminiscence  or  recollection  of  what  he  ever 
knew  before  as  a  special  soul :  more  strictly,  for  him,  it  is 
a  process  of  getting  to  see,  understand,  and  know,  so 
fitr,  what  is  remembered,  thought,  and  done,  in  the  divine 
mind ;  and,  if  possible,  that  he  himself  exists,  an3  how,  and 
that  God  and  the  universe  exist,  and  in  what  manner ;  all 
which,  by  the  strangeness  and  darkness  of  this  tabernacle 
of  the  body,  has  been  very  much  sequestered.  As  to  the 
finite  mind,  its  own  remembered  creations  constitute  a  part 
of  its  knowledge,  and  they  are  created  in  that  same  blank 
region  of  All  Possibility,  in  which  the  universe  itself  is 
created,  and  its  forgettings  are  added  to  that  same  dark 
blank  of  oblivion  into  which  all  forgotten  things  go,  and 
which  the  ancients  endeavored  to  figure  to  their  imagina- 
dons  under  the  form  of  that  boundless  shadow,  the  brood- 
ing wing  of  Night 

That  something  like  this  was  Bacon's  conception  of  the 
nature  of  remembrance  and  oblivion,  is  evident  in  numer* 
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ous  passages  in  his  writings.  Here  is  one :  —  ^  Solomon 
saith,  There  is  no  new  iking  upon  the  earth.  So  that  as 
Plato  had  an  imagination,  That  aU  hnowUdge^as  hut  remem- 
brance^ so  Solomon  giveth  this  sentence,  That  all  novehy  is 
but  ohUvion.  Whereby  you  may  see  that  the  river  of 
Lethe  runneth  as  well  above  ground  as  below."  He  cites 
further  the  opinion  of  "  an  abstruse  astrologer,*  that  "  if  it 
were  not  for  two  things  that  are  constant  (the  one  is,  that 
the  fixed  stars  ever  stand,  and  never  come  nearer  together, 
nor  go  fiirther  asunder ;  the  other,  that  the  diurnal  motion 
perpetually  keeps  time),  no  individual  would  last  one  mo- 
ment " ;  and,  he  adds,  ^*  certain  it  is  that  the  matter  is  in  a 
perpetual  flux,  and  never  at  a  stay."  In  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  Palingenesia^  souls  went  from  one  body  into 
another,  first  having  drunk  of  the  water  of  Lethe, — 
^'  epotd  prius  Lethes  undd," 

This  same  Lethean  doctrine  of  strangeness,  darkness, 
and  oblivion  appears  very  often  in  the  plays  also.  The 
ghost  coming  up  from  below,  where  the  river  of  Lethe 
runs  under  groimd,  says  to  Hamlet :  — 

'*  I  find  thee  apt; 
And  duller  shoald*st  thou  be  than  the  fiit  weed 
Tkat  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Woold'st  thou  not  stir  in  this:  now  Hamlet,  hear.** 

Ad  L  8c  5. 

And  this  saying  of  Solomon  may  be  traced  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  Sonnets :  — 

^'  If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is, 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd, 
Which  laboring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child?  **  —  Son.  lis. 

And  again,  in  these :  — 

^  No !  Tnne,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change. 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight.*' 

Son.  czziiL 
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The  strangeness  as  well  as  the  darkness  of  the  taber- 
nacle seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Plato,  who  says, 
**  what  is  strange  is  the  result  of  ignorance  in  the  case  of 
all " ;  and  the  play  repeats  it  thus :  — 

*'  Clo,  Madman,  thou  errest:  I  say,  there  is  no  darkness  bat  ignorance; 
in  which  thon  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog." — Twelfth 
Night,  Ad  IV.  8c.  2. 

And  the  forest  home  of  Belarius's  boys  was  to  them 
**  A  cell  of  ignorance.** 

And  this  same  doctrine  of  novelty  and  oblivion  under- 
lies, no  less  subtly,  these  passages  from  the  ^  Measure  for 
Measure  " :  — 

"  EscaL    What  news  abroad  i*  the  world? 

Jhihe.  [In  dUgtdse.]  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on  good- 
ness, that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it:  novelty  is  only  in  request;  and 
it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be 
constant  in  any  undertaking.  There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make 
societies  secure,  but  Becurity  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed.  Much 
upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This  news  is  old  enough, 
yet  it  is  eveiy  day*s  news.**  —  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

^^  Duke,    [/npenon.]    0,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should  wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  c6vert  bosom. 
When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  *gainst  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion.*'  —  Act  V.  Sc.  I. 

Again,  it  appears  thus :  — 

**  Or  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist. 
Till  each  to  raz*d  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd.** 

Son.  cxxii. 

It  must  have  suggested  the  imagery  of  these  lines  :— 

^  When  time  is  old  and  hath  foiigot  itself. 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  f:^  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow*d  cities  up, 
And  mighty  States  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.**—  Tro.  and  Cr.,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

And  the  careful  student  will  discover  numerous  and  very 
significant  traces  of  this  strangeness  and  darkness  of  ig- 
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norance,  this  sequestration  of  the  tabernacle,  and  these 
subtle  doctrines  and  riddles  of  Lethe  and  obHrioD,  and 
some  other  notable  things,  in  the  great  play  of  ^  Troilus  and 
Cressida" ;  of  which  a  few  instances  only  may  be  specially 

noticed :  — 

''CaL  AppMrHtojoorMmd, 

Thmt,  throagfa  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  Joi^ 
I  have  abandon'd  TVoj,  left  my  possession, 
IncaiT'd  a  traitor's  name;  exposed  myself, 
From  certain  and  possessed  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes:  sequestering  from  me  all 
That  tfane,  Mquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  natuie; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted.*' 

Ad  UL  St,  8. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Ulysses,  Agamenmon  and  the  princes 
all  ^  put  on  a  form  of  strangeness  "  as  a  trick  i^xm  Achfl- 
les  to  humble  his  pride;  and  Achillea  discourses  veiy 
sagely,  thus :  — 

"  AchiL  This  is  not  strange,  Ulyssea. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  fiioe, 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes:  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself, 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppot'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form : 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  ^  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all.** 

Act  UL  8c  8. 

This  seems  to  be  very  mudi  like  that  ^marriage  of  die 
human  mind  to  the  universe,"  in  which  the  divine  goodness 
was  to  be  ^^  bridesmaid." 

**Uly8.    Idonotstnteattbepositioa,— 
It  IB  fiuniliar,  —  but  at  the  author's  drift; 

>  So  read  the  Folio  and  Quarto;  but  Mr.  White,  with  Singer,  adopting 
Collier's  fbrgeiy  on  the  Folio  of  1682,  substitutes  the  werd  mirrcr'df' 
which  I  think  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  understood  the  profound 
metaphysical  meaning  of  Bacon's  ^  marriage  "  of  the  mind  t^  thiagB,  aad 
his  use  of  the  word;  for,  that  the  true  reading  is  married,  as  the  Baoonian 
» requhres,  I  have  no  doubt    See  White's  ShakeM,^  IX.,  Notes,  15J^ 
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Who  in  his  circumstaBce  expressly  proves, 

TluU  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anjthing, 

(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  oonsisliBg,) 

Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others: 

Nor  doth  he  himself  know  them  for  aught 

Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  th'  appbrase 

Where  they  're  extended ;  who,  like  an  areh^  re?eri)eiEtes 

The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 

FrontiDg  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 

His  figure  and  his  heat**  —  Act  III.  8c,  3. 

^^  It  is  an  excellent  invention^''  says  Bacon,  expounding 
the  fable  of  Pan,  ''  that  Pan,  or  the  world,  is  said  to  make 
choice  of  Echo  only  above  all  other  speeches  or  voices  for 
his  wife ;  for  that  alone  is  true  philosophy  which  doth  faith- 
fully render  the  very  words  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  written 
no  otherwise  than  the  world  doth  dictate,  it  being  nothing 
else  but  the  image  and  reflection  thereof,  not  adding  any- 
thing of  its  own,  but  only  iterates  and  resounds  " ;  —  [^Rerat 
et  resonat^'] — which  may  just  as  well  be  translated  renders 
bach  and  reverberates.  And  this  subtle  doctrine  of  rever- 
beration and  echo,  as  well  as  the  marriage  of  the  mind  to 
the  universe,  must  needs  go  into  the  piece,  though  the  verse 
should  halt  for  it    Again  Ulysses  continues :  — 

'*  Ulyi,  A  strange  feUow  here 

Writes  me,  that  man  —  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in  — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver."  —  -4c<  ///.  8c.  8. 

After  this  touch  of  sequestration,  strangeness,  marriage 
of  the  mind  to  things,  or  of  Pan  to  Echo,  and  this  rever- 
beration and  reflection  of  the  world's  image,  he  proceeds  to 
fold  up  and  veil,  *^  as  with  a  drawn  curtain,"  his  doctrine 
of  oblivion,  thus :  — 

^^AddL  What!  are  my  deeds  foiyrot? 

Ukfi.    Tune  hath,  my  lord,  a  waUet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion,  — 
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A  great-sizM  monster  of  ingratitudes: 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;  which  are  devoar'd 

As  £ut  as  they  are  made,  foi^got  as  soon 

As  done.    Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright:  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 

In  monumental  mockery.*'  —  Act  III,  5c.  S. 

And  the  discourse  winds  up  thus :  — 

'*  For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  new  comer."  — Ad  III,  Se,  3. 

And  again,  thus :  — 

**  Agam, Understand  more  dear. 

What  *8  past,  and  what  *s  to  come,  is  strewed  with  hnska 
And  fomoless  ruin  of  oblivion."  —  Act  IV.  8c  6. 

The  verdict  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  upon  the  whole 
traditional  biography  of  William  Shakespeare  is,  that  he 
was  a  jovial  actor  and  manager,  not  much  differing  from 
other  actors  and  managers.  ^  I  cannot  many  this  fact  to 
his  verse,"  says  the  learned  critic  and  philosopher.  No ; 
nor  anybody  else.  This  marriage  of  mind  to  the  universe, 
this  deep  river  of  Lethe,  running  as  well  above  groimd  as 
below,  this  perpetual  flux  of  remembrance  and  oblivion,  in 
which  all  that  appears  is  like  the  foam  on  the  roaring 
waterfall,  every  instant  bom,  and  every  instant  dead,  living 
only  in  the  flow,  —  these  subtle  riddles  running  underneath 
the  two  writings,  —  will  marry  to  nothing  but  the  truth  of 
Nature,  or  to  the  prose  and  verse  of  Francis  Bacon :  — 

**  Take  the  instant  way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast" 

§    10.   MIRACLES   AND   IMMORTALITT. 

With  the  skill  of  a  god  to  conceal  what  it  may  be  the 
glory  of  a  king  to  find  out,  and  with  infinite  art  and  beauty, 
the  deep-seeing  genius  of  Goethe  endeavors  to  shadow 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  myths  of  tradition  have 
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grown  into  miracles  of  divine  revelation  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  sounding  through  the  latest  depths  of  science,  to 
exhibit  ail  Nature  as  no  less  than  miraculous.  With  the 
aid  of  science  and  the  keys  of  Kant,  more  potent  than  the 
keys  of  St  Peter,  he  was  able  to  unlock  and  explore  the 
inner  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  to  attain  to  that  "  wit 
of  elevation  situate  as  upon  a  cUS,*'  where  Plato,  Bacon, 
Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  and  the  like  of  them,  had  stood  more  or 
less  clearly  before  him,  upon  that  ^  topmost  summit"  which 
affords  "  room  only  for  a  single  person  "  *  in  an  age,  and 

'*  Where  one  but  goes  abreast'* 

In  like  manner.  Bacon  has  much  to  say  of  this  uppermost 
height  and  narrow  strait :  —        • 

"  Is  there  any  snch  happiness  as  for  a  nun*s  mind  to  be  raised  above  the 
ocmftision  of  things,  where  he  may  have  the  jnospect  of  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  erronrs  of  men?  ** 

And  again  he  says :  ^  Science  rightly  interpreted  is  a 
knowledge  of  things  through  their  causes  " ;  and  that  knowl- 
edge, he  continues,  **  constantly  expands  and  by  gradual 
and  successive  concatenation  rises,  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
loftiest  parts  of  nature  " ;  but  "  the  man,  who,  in  the  very 
outset  of  his  inquiries,  lays  firm  hold  of  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  the  science,  and  with  immovable  reliance  upon 
them,  disentangles  (as  he  will  with  little  effort)  what  he 
handles,  if  he  advances  steadily  onward,  not  flinching  out 
of  excess  either  of  self-confidence.  Or  of  self-distrust,  frotn 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,"  —  if  he  has  but  courage  and 
seeking  faints  not,  —  may  "  mount  gradually  "  and  "  climb 
by  regular  succession  the  height  of  things  like  so  many 
tops  of  mountains."  Lear^  philosopher  standing  on  the 
top  of  this  same  high  cliff,  and  looking  into  the  abysmal 
depths  below,  exclaims :  — 

"Howfeaifel, 
And  dizxy  't  is  to  cast  one*s  eyes  so  low.*' 


1  Cariyle's  WUkebn  Mtitler's  TnwtU^  ch.  zhr. 
80 
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And  the  blind  Gloster,  after  the  fearful  leap  had  been 
taken,  though  ^  ten  masts  at  each  **  made  not  ^  the  altkcnde  " 
which  he  "  perpendicularly  fell,"  was  yet  not  clearly  certain 
whether  he  had  ^fallen  or  no'';  but  one  thing  be  did 
certainly  know,  the  fiend  was  gone :  — 

**  Therefore,  thoa  happy  fiUher, 
Think  that  the  dearest  gods,  who  make  them  honomr 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  presenr*d  thee.'* 

And  so  he  learned  the  lesson :  — 

^  I  do  remember  now:  hencefordi  I  'U  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  ciy  out  itself 

*  Enough,  enough  *  /  and  die.    That  thing  y<m  speak  oi; 
I  took  it  for  a  man ;  often  *t  would  say, 

*  TTUJiend,  IheJUndl:  he  led  me  to  that  place,"  — 

Ad  IV,  8c  e. 

that  height  above  the  confusion  of  things,  whence  the  fiJ] 
is  so  deep,  perpendicularly  down,  to  him,  who  shall  be  too 
blind  to  see  and  keep  his  step,  or  be  unable  to  distingoidi 
a  man  from  a  visionary  personification  of  evil ;  or  who  has 
no  way,  and  therefore  wants  no  eyes,  having  stumbled  when 
he  saw ;  but  to  the  open  eyes  of  the  wise  man  and  the  seer, 
it  is  the  clear  safe  sunshine  of  the  empyrean,  and  die 
highest  happiness  of  a  hiunan  soul,  wherein  men's  impos- 
sibilities become  divine  possibilities :  that  is  to  say,  if  he 
shall,  with  Bacon,  deeply  study  and  <'  intentively  observe 
the  appetences  of  matter  and  the  most  imiversal  passions, 
which  are  in  either  globe  exceeding  potent,  and  transver- 
berate  the  imiversal  nature  of  things,  he  shall  receive  clear 
information  concerning  celestial  matters  from  the  things 
seen  here  with  us " ;  *  as  when  the  veil  of  wildness  was 
lifled  from  Prince  Hal  as  he  became  more  and  more 
crescive  in  his  faculty,  and  (as  King  Henry  Y.)  became 
**  a  true  lover  of  the  Holy  Church,**  and 

**  Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him, 

1  TToriw  (Mont),  XVI.,  Note  22. 
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Lesying  his  body  as  a  paradise 

T*  envelop  and  contain  celestial  qnritB." 

Hmty  V.AetLSe.!, 

And  he  must  proceed  upon  those  physical  reasons  ^  which 
make  inquiry  into  the  universal  appetites  and  passions  of 
matter,  and  the  simple  and  genuine  motions  of  bodies. 
For  upon  these  wings  we  ascend  most  safely  to  these 
celestial  material  substances."  ^  In  short,  he  must  be  able 
not  only  to  see  through  this  globe,  but  even  to  penetrate 
"the  globe  above."  ^    It  was  just  so,  in  the  "Lear"  :  — 

**  Old  Man,    Alack,  sir!  yon  cannot  see  yonr  way. 

Gloi,    I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyesi 
I  stombled  when  I  saw.^    Full  oft 't  is  seen, 
Our  means  secure  us;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities 

£dg^    ....    Bless  thee,  master! 

Glo$.    Is  that  the  naked  feUow? 

OldM.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Gbi.    Then,  piy'thee,  get  thee  gone.    If,  for  my  sake. 
Thou  wilt  overtake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
r  the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul, 
Whom  I  *n  entreat  to  lead  me.    .    .    . 
Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  Heaven's  plagnet 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes:  that  I  am  wretched. 
Makes  thee  the  happier :  —  Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  f<9e],  feel  your  power  quickly; 
So  distribution  shall  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough.  — Dost  thou  know  Dorar? 

JSdg,    Ay,  master. 

G1o$.    There  is  a  cUff,  whose  high  and  beading  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep: 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I  *U  repair  the  miseiy  thou  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me:  ftom  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

£dg.  Give  me  thy  aim: 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  U&ee.*'— ^c(  IV.  8c  L 

1  TForfa  (Boston),  Vni.  4»7. 

s  Speech,  Workt  (Phil.),  H.  274. 

•  Bqph,  AnUgoney  1341-^;  (Ed.  Tyraimm,  18d4-«. 
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This  Gloster  is  on  the  road  that  conducts  the  traveller 
*'  to  places  pfecipitoiis  and  impassable  " ;  but  once  arrived 
tft  tlie  brink  of  the  precipice,  he  will  need  no  further  lead- 
ing from  fiend  or  philosopher ;  for,  at  that  point,  a  man 
shall  rise,  or  fall,  by  his  own  weight  in  the  universal  scheme 
of  things.  And  when  he  has  ceased  to  swear  by  devil,  or 
by  demigod,  he  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  Gloster :  — 

"Oyott  miglitygodt! 
This  world  I  do  renostice.'*  —  uic<  IV.  80.  6. 

For,  this  hexght  is  "  above  tempests,  always  clear  and 
calm ;  a  Hll  of  the  goodliest  discovery  that  man  can  have, 
being  a  prospect  upon  all  the  errours  and  wanderings  of 
the  present  and  former  times.  Yea,  in  some  cliff,  it  leadeth 
the  eye  beyond  the  horizon  of  time,  and  giveth  no  obscure 
divination  of  times  to  come.^  Surely,  this  Lear  was  written 
by  a  maa,  who  was,  as  Bacon  says  of  Solomon,  ^  truly  one 
of  those  clearest  burning  kanps,  whereof  himself  speaketfa, 
in  another  place,  when  he  saith,  7%e  spirit  of  mem  is  as  the 
lamp  of  Gody  wherewith  he  seamheth  all  inwardness.'*  Heniing 
and  Cmidell  say,  in  the  Preface  to  ^e  Folio,  ^>eaking  for 
the  author,  that  they  would  "  leave  you  to  others  of  his 
friends,  whom,  if  you  need,  can  be  your  guides :  if  you 
need  them  not,  you  can  lead  yourselves  and  others"  Doubt- 
less the  writer  of  this  well  knew,  that  tiiere  "wtts  a  height 
of  human  culture,  from  which  the  reader  would  ^*  no  lead- 
ing need,"  —  being  himself  one  of  those 

"  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  men^s  impossibilities.*' 

And  it  is  Airdier  not  improbable  that  Gloster's  idea  of 
precipitating  himself  over  the  cliff  of  Dover  was  partly 
suggested  by  the  story,  which  Bhcon  relates  in  his  "  Exper- 
ment  Solitary  touching  flying  in  the  Air,"  thus :  "  It  is 
reported  that  amongst  the  Leucadians,  in  ancient  time, 
upon  a  superstition,  thcrf  did  use  to  precipitate  a  man  from 
a  high  cliff  into  the  sea ;  tying  about  him  with  strings,  at 
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some  distance,  many  tokrh ;  and  &xmg  unto  his  body  divers 
feathers,  spread,  ta  break  tke  fklL"^ 

Again,  says  the  Essay  on  Death:  ^The  soul,  having 
shaken  offherjksk,  doth  then  set  up  for  herself,  and  oon» 
temning  things  that  are  under,  shows*  what  Finger  hath 
enforced  her."  This  rather  smgular  metaphorical  use  of 
the  word  finger  makes  its  appearance  again  in  the  Cymbe- 
line,  thus :  — 

^  SooOi,    The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  time 
The  haniM>i\y  of  this  peace/'  —  Ad  F.  8c,  5. 

And  Hamlet,  considering  of  the  subject,  very  much  after 

the  manner  of  both  Plato  and  Bacon,  soliloquises  thus:  — 

**  To  be,  or  Dot  to  be;  that  is  the  question:  — 
Whether  *t  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them?  —  To  die:  —  to  sleep, — 
No  more:  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
ThcAfitth  k  hmr  to,  ~  *t  is  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  die,  —  to  sleep :  — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream:  —  ay,  there  's  the  rub; 
For  in  tiiat  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  ihuffled  <ff  ihi$  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause."  —  Act  II L  8c.  L 

And  when  he  comes  to  his  sudden  end,  which  Horatio 
announces  ^  to  the  yet  unknowing  world"  as  an  upshot-^ 

**  Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts, 
01  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughtera, 
Of  deaths  put  on  hj  cunning  and  foic'd  oauaa, 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fallen  on  the  inventors*  heads,**  — 

his  last  words  are,  — 

"The  rest  is  silence.*' 
Thus  ended  the  pause ;  and  in  such  manner  as  to  leavQ 
room  for  doubt,  whether  his  final  conclusion  may  not  have 
been  something  like  that  of  the  Socratic  poet^  Euripidep, 
when  he  says :  — 
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**  The  sonla  of  d jing  men  indeed  Hye  not. 
But  smelj  hare  immortol  knowledge  all, 
Into  th'  immortal  ether  falUng:  "—ffeime,  1014-«. 

or,  as  in  Clarence's  dream,  — 

^  but  8tin  the  enyiom  flood 
Stopped  in  my  sool,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air." 

Richard  IIL,  Aa  I.  So,  €. 

or,  as  again,  in  the  ^  Measure  for  Measure,"  thus :  — 

^^CUuidio,  DeaOi  is  a  fearfol  thing. 

Itab.    And  shamed  life  a  hateM. 

CloML    Ay,  bat  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fieiy  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribb'd  ice; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewlees  winds 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be,  worse  than  worst, 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine,  howling !  —  ^t  is  too  horrible. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.'*  —  Ad  III  8<k  1. 

But  alienee  is  not  necessarily  death  for  the  soul.  That 
the  soul  may  still  live,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  on 
the  soundest  logical  and  scientific  principles,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  metaphysically  possible ;  but  if  so,  necessarily 
in  time  and  space,  and  therefore  necessarily  under  some 
form  of  its  own,  with  or  without  a  bodily  investment,  how- 
ever thin  and  ethereal  it  may  be,  and  in  some  place  where- 
soever in  the  boundless  universe  of  God.  And  it  must 
have  continuity  in  time,  which  may  have  an  end,  or  be 
eternal.  But  identity  with  the  infinite  soul  must  be  the 
extinction  and  end  of  the  finite  soul.  The  indestructibility 
of  the  fundamental  essence  of  the  soul  is  one  thing ;  that  of 
the  finite  soiil,  as  such,  is  quite  another  thing.  In  view  of  the 
entire  course  of  Providence,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
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scientific  history  of  the  past  and  present  universe,  sacred 
scriptures,  all  the  records  of  tradition,  and  what  little  we 
can  read 

**In  Nitoie's  infinite  book  of  seoiecy,'*  — 

or  in  ^  the  infinite  and  secret  operations  of  Nature,**  accord- 
ing to  Bacon's  ^  Cogitations  concerning  Human  Knowl- 
edge,"— on  all  that  we  can  get  to  see  and  know  of  the 
ends  of  Providence  in  the  universal  order,  and  according 
to  what  we  are  ahle  to  discover  and  understand  and  com- 
prehend of  the  total  plan  and  probable  continuation  thereof 
in  the  future  purposes  of  the  Creator,  we  may  believe  with 
Plato,  Jesus,  Paul,  Cicero,  Boethius,  Bacon,  and  many 
others  of  the  most  learned  and  wise,  greatest  and  best,  and 
most  divine  men  of  all  ages,  that  the  immortality,  that  is, 
the  eternal  continuity  of  the  soul,  in  time,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable ;  but  for  the  fact,  whether  any  given  soul 
will  be  thus  immortal  or  not,  —  that  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  rest  in  the  divine  will  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  in  the  future  course  of  his  providence.  Therefore 
must  it  be  forever  impossible  to  be  foreknown  to  God,  or 
revealed  to  man,  for  certain  fact  And  whether  any  finite 
soul  will  be  continued  in  that  eternally  continuing  provi- 
dence as  a  fit  part  of  the  divine  plan,  —  whether  it  will  be 
saved  or  lost,  remembered  or  forgotten,  —  may  depend,  at 
last,  very  much  on  the  fact,  when  the  time  shall  come,  or 
indeed  at  any  time,  whether  such  soul  be  worth  remem- 
bering and  saving,  or  not :  — 

"  How  would  you  be 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  70U  as  you  are  ?    O,  think  on  that !  *' 

Measure  for  Meawrej  Act  II.  8e.  S. 

From  this  same  elevation,  Goethe's  wanderer  in  the 
mountains  descends  all  at  once  into  a  microscopic  com- 
munity of  common  human  affairs ;  or  sees,  in  a  sort  of 
magical  perspective,  a  world  of  transactions  in  a  small  box ; 
or  looks  across  a  vast  chasm,  and  beholds  a  fellow-being  so 
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&r  remoTed,  that  communicatioii  would  seem  to  be»  as  it 
were,  between  two  souls  in  different  worldSy 

"  Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  wonld  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye.'* 

8  Sen.  VI.,  Ad  III.  Be,  3. 

So  intent,  for  the  moment,  was  this  wanderer  on  his  dear 
object,  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  jumping  sheer  over 
the  gulf  between,  when  a  wiser  companion,  seizing  him  by 
the  skirts  of  conscience,  drew  him  back.  Macbeth,  looking 
another  way,  hesitated  and  considered,  — 

"*  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come."  —  Act  L  8c.  7. 

With  Groethe  as  with  Bacon,  raised  upon  this  high  cUS, 
all  the  miracles  of  tradition,  verbal  or  written,  sink  into 
painted  walls  and  tapestries  for  the  edification  of  children 
of  the  mountains,  with  their  new  Joseph  and  Virgin  Mary, 
in  comparison  with  the  boundless  miracle  of  the  actual 
universe,  that  lay  an  "  open  secret  **  to  them,  though  for  the 
most  part  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  general.  Says 
Bacon :  "  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  of  the  legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  univer- 
sal frame  is  without  a  mind;  and  therefore  God  never 
wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because  his  ordinary 
works  convince  it"*  But,  he  condnues  again,  there  were 
some  also  that  stayed  not  here  ;  but  went  ^rther,  and  held 
that  if  the  spirit  of  roan,  whom  they  call  the  microcosm,  do 
give  a  fit  touch  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  by  strong  imagi- 
nations and  belie&,  it  might  command  nature ;  for  Para- 
celsus and  some  darksome  authors  of  magic  do  ascribe  to 
imagination  exalted,  the  power  of  miracle-working  &ith. 
With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies  men  have  been  in 
part  entertained."  Yea ;  and  so  they  still  are,  vastly,  and 
1  Nat  But.,  Worki  (Mont.),  IV.  488. 
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in  many  respects  most  perniciously  entertained;  for  the 
truth  is,  as  Bacon  declares  in  his  Sacred  Meditations,  thus : 
^  Now  every  miracle  is  a  new  creados,  and  not  according 
to  the  first  creation  ^ ;  and  he  says,  again,  ^  as  for  the  nar- 
rations touching  the  prodigies  and  miracles  of  religions, 
they  are  either  not  true,  or  not  natural ;  and  therefore,  im- 
pertinent for  the  story  of  nature."  Very  like  was  the 
opinion  of  Von  Hardenherg,  that  **  miracles,  as  contradic- 
tions of  Nature,  are  amathematical.  But  there  are  no 
miracles  in  that  sense.  What  we  so  term  is  intelligible 
precisely  by  means  of  mathematics ;  ibr  nothing  is  miracu- 
lous to  mathematics  "  ;-^  that  is,  to  the  science  of  the  laws 
of  creative  thought  So  Bacon  says,  again,  "^  that  kings 
ruled  by  their  laws,  as  God  did  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
ought  rarely  to  put  in  use  their  supreme  prerogative,  as  Grod 
doth  his  power  of  working  miracles."^  Nothing  but  the 
power  of  Heaven  could  command  nature;  as  when  King 
Henry's  conscience 

— "  first  receiv'd  a  tendemesSf 
Scrapie,  and  prick,  in  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  th*  Bishop  of  Bayonne,"  — 

and  the  question,  whether  his  daughter  were  legitimate, 
entered  the  region  of  hb  heart  '^  with  a  splitting  power,** 
he  is  made  to  say,  — 

'^  First,  methonght, 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven ;  who  had 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb, 
If  it  eonoeiv*d  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  no  more  offices  of  h'fe  to 't  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead."  —  Em,  VIJLy  Ad  IL  Be,  4. 

Nevertheless,  Bacon's  elevation  to  the  woolsack  was,  in 
the  style  of  popular  eloquence,  at  that  day,  as  seen  in  his 
speeches,  <'  the  immediate  work  of  God"  and  the  King,  and 
"  their  actions  were  no  ordinary  effects,  but  extraordinary 
miracles ; "  and  the  plays  adopt  the  same  style :  "  Exceed- 
ing miracles ! "  —  "A  most  most  high  miracle  I "  —  though 
I  Ado,  <ifLear9,,  Book  IL 
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even  a  Bishop  ventures  to  say,  in  the  play,  ^'  miracles  are 
ceased.*'  And  the  idea  seems  to  have  become  so  common 
and  popular  as  to  get  into  the  comedy  of  ^  All 's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,**  thus:  — 

"Xo/*.  They  saj  miracles  are  past;  and  we  haye  our  philoeophical  per- 
sons to  make  modem  and  fkmiliar,  things  supematnral  and  canseleBa. 
Hence  is  it  we  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  •ft**™ wig 
knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par,  Why  't  is  the  rarest  aigument  of  wonder  tiiat  hath  shot  ont  in  our 
latter  times. 

Ber,    And  so  *t  is. 

Laf.    To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par,    So  I  say;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Zo/*.    Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  follows  — 

Par,    Bight,  so  I  say. 

Laf,    That  gave  him  out  incurable — 

Par.    Why,  there  *t  is ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.    Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par,    Right  as  't  were  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Laf.    Uncertain  life  and  sure  death. 

Par,    Just,  you  say  well;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf,    I  may  truly  say  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par,  It  is  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  shewing,  you  shall  read  it  in — 
What  do  you  call  these? — 

Laf,    A  shewing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor. 

Par,    That  *8  it:  I  would  have  said  the  very  same. 

Laf,    Why  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier:  'fore  me  I  speak  in  respect  — 

Par,  Nay,  't  is  strange,  *t  is  very  strange;  that  is  the  brief  and  tedioiis 
of  it ;  and  he 's  of  a  most  fiidnorous  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the  — 

Laf    Very  hand  of  heaven."  —  Ad  IL  8c,  8. 

And  as  early  as  1594,  we  find  the  philosopher  writing  a 
Masque  for  the  Christmas  Bevels  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  which 
he  makes  the  second  counsellor,  ^  advising  the  study  of 
philosophy,"  address  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Purpoole  in 
these  words :  — 

*'  Thus,  when  your  Excellency  shall  have  added  depth  of  knowledge  to 
the  fineness  of  your  spirits  and  greatness  of  your  power,  — 
[**  Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 

By  reason  guide  his  execution."  —  Tro,  and  Cre*.,  Act  L  8c  8.] 

then  indeed  shall  you  be  a  Trismegistus ;  and  then  when  all  other  miradea 
and  wonders  shall  cease  by  reason  that  you  shall  have  discovered  their  nato* 
ral  causes,  yourself  shall  be  left  the  only  miracle  and  wonder  of  the  world.** 
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The  fault  still  is,  not  so  much  in  mflating  plain  things 
into  marvels,  or  in  making  modem  and  ^miliar,  things  that 
are  supernatural  and  causeless,  as  in  attempting  to  con- 
ceive of  things  hoth  natural  and  supernatural,  not  only  as 
not  naturally  caused  at  all,  hut  as  supematurally  caused 
in  a  sense  contradictory  to  all  reason,  the  known  laws  of 
thought,  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  what  we  know  of 
the  divine  nature  and  the  order  of  divine  providence  in 
the  universe;  as  for  instance,  considerable  question  is 
made,  as  well  by  men  of  science  as  theologians,  of  what 
is  called  the  Development  Theory  as  against  various  theo^ 
logical  theories  of  the  Six  Days  Works :  whereas  the 
true  theory  might  be  better  stated  thus:  The  whole  is, 
visibly,  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  a  compound  order  of 
development,  evolution,  and  new  creation,  in  radiated  linear 
branching  descent,  in  directions  in  time  from  centre  to 
circumference,  on  which  is  the  distribution  in  space  at  a 
spheroidal  right  angle  to  a  universal  radius,  in  zoological 
provinces,  which  are  ever  carried  forward  on  the  line  of 
lapsing  time  over  changing  surfaces  in  space,  with  succes- 
sive evolution  and  continuous  new  creation  of  artistic  type 
of  form  in  the  continuous  destruction  and  extinction  of  old 
types  of  form  (individuals,  species,  genera),  giving,  coor- 
dinated always  in  time  and  space  (which,  we  must  remem- 
ber, are  merely  laws  of  thought  creative  or  destructive),  in 
variable  succession  of  creative  progression  and  destructive 
retrogression,  under  perpetual  geological  oscillation  and 
almost  constant  change  of  physical  condition,  imder  the 
laws  of  physics  (also  those  same  laws  of  thought  creative  or 
destructive)  —  sea,  shore,  and  land ;  water,  air,  earth,  and 
tree ;  hot,  tropical,  temperate,  and  cold  ;  —  first,  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  type  in  the  primordial  cell,  and  thence  the 
kingdom,  sub-kingdoms,  branches,  classes,  orders,  families, 
genera,  species,  individuals,  —  unity  and  difference,  —  ac- 
cording to  the  Transcendental  Architectonic  of  the  Divine 
Idea ;  at  once,  a  natural  and  a  supernatural  order,  the  two 
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being  so  far  one  and  identical ;  for  it  is  a  work  of  tfaoc^^iit  • 
in  the  order  of  "immortal  providence.''  And  so  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  indeed  of  all  forms  of  matterf> 
down  to  the  last  atoms  of  the  atomic  theories ;  and  thence 
further  on,  with  the  metaphysician  and  philosopher,  who  is 
able  to  see  through  physics  into  metaphysics,  quite  through 
the  last  forms  and  modes  of  substance,  ^  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricities, motions,  powers,  ^*  into  the  totality  of  aU  sub- 
stance as  the  Divine  Power  of  Thought  itself  in  activity 
by  the  necessary  fact  of  existence,  artistically  thinkiii^ 
creating,  the  universe ;  and  who  is  able  to  gra^  all  that, 
reducing  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  marvels  to  a  plaia 
thing.  And  so,  whether  the  phenomena  of  creaticm  be  to 
be  called  natural  and  caused,  or  supernatural  and  causeless, 
depends  mainly  on  this :  whether  we  look  at  it  from  the 
physical  or  the  metaphysical  side,  and  with  the  natural  or 
supernatural  eye.  In  reality,  it  is  all  the  same  thing  in 
either  case  ;  —  "a  natural  perspective  that  is,  and  b 
not" ;^*— or  like  "perspectives  that  show  things  inward 
when  they  are  but  paintings";^  except  that  the  whole 
materialism  of  dead  svhstraiumy  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
old  theological  fog  and  mere  moonshine,  should  be  cleared 
at  once  from  oiu*  minds  and  swept  sheer  off  into  oblivion, 
whither  it  is  fast  going,  and  there  an  end  of  it ;  for,  "  aa 
the  poet  said  of  the  creation  of  the  world,"  according  to 
Bacon's  speech :  "  McUeriam  noU  quarere^  nulla  fuit^ 

This  dark  cloud  of  superstition  may  never  be  entirely 
swept  away.  It  is  a&  old  as  the  human  race ;  and,  in  vari- 
ous changing  shapes,  it  has  hung  over  mankind  like  an  in- 
curable incubus,  laden  for  the  noost  part  with  awfiil  terrors 
and  diabolical  horrors,  and  with  severe  but  perhaps  neces- 
sary discipline,  for  the  poor  children  of  men.  And  it 
seems  destined  to  be  as  perpetual  as  that  dismal  cloud-belt 
that  perennially  overhangs  the  equatorial  ocean.  But  the 
skilful  navigator,  if  he  cannot  disperse  the  cloud,  may  yet 
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escape  from  underneath  its  dark  and  tearfnl  shadow.  He 
will  inevitably  sleep  in  equatorial  dead  calms,  or  dance  his 
weary  life  out  in  the  lugubrious  doldrums  of  the  Horse- 
Latitudes,  if  he  do  not  Happier  winds  may  take  him 
more  prosperously  on  his  life-voyage,  if  he  can  but  reach 
them ;  and,  if  he  can  also  keep  clear  of  the  Arctic  night  of 
unmetaphysical  physics  and  orthodox  theology,  he  may 
have  temperate  sailing,  on  an  endless  parallel,  in  the  eter- 
nal radiance  of  the  true  l^ole-star  of  the  universe ;  but 
otherwise,  never. 

Nor  need  there  be  aiaiy  fear  <Df  anything  being  done,  in 
the  entire  universe,  without  a  cause ;  nor  that  all  mankind 
will  adopt  the  phrenologico-biology  and  perpetual-motion 
machine  theories  of  M.  Auguste  Comte,  Harriet  Marti  neau, 
and  Greorge  Henry  Lewes,  nor  the  childish  vagaries  of 
dreamy  spiritual  rappers;  at  least,  until  all  shall  have 
sunk  into  that  degree  of  intellectual  stupidity,  or  super- 
stitious folly,  wherein  the  knowledge  of  causes,  the  true 
nature  of  cause,  and  the  mode  of  that  thing  which  is  un- 
caused, is  completely  ignored,  and  all  attempt  to  know  it 
summarily  renoimced.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  mankind  may  be  presumed  to  be  still  capable  of 
appreciating  what  Bacon  made  the  first  and  foremost  article 
of  his  plan  of  Solomon's  House,  or  a  College  of  the  Uni- 
versal Science,  thus :  —  ^  The  End  of  our  Foundation  is 
the  knowledge  of  Causes,  and  secret  motions  of  things ; 
and  the  enlarging  the  bounds  of  Human  £mpire  to  the 
effecting  all  things  possible";  or,  as  he  says,  again,  the 
true  end  of  knowledge  "  is  a  discovery  of  all  operations  and 
possibilities  of  operations  from  immortality  (if  that  were 
possible)  to  the  meanest  mechanical  practice."  *  He  well 
knew,  that  "  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second 
causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  in- 
duce some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause."  There  were 
1  Vakrim  TemUmu, 
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also  to  be  in  this  Solomon's  House,  "  houses  of  deceits  of 
the  senses ;  where  we  represent  all  manner  of  feats  of  jug- 
gling, fidse  apparitions,  impostures,  and  illusions ;  and  dieir 
fallacies.  And  surely  you  will  easily  believe  that  we  that 
have  so  many  things  truly  natural,  which  induce  admira- 
tion, could,  in  a  world  of  particulars,  deceive  the  senses,  if 
we  could  disgube  those  things,  and  labor  to  make  them 
seem  more  miraculous.    But  we  do  hate  all  impostures  and 

lies. These  are,  my  son,  the  riches  of  Solomon's 

House."* 

1  Ntw  AOmlm. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

SPIRITUAL  ILLUMINATION. 

ncpl  f^r  goywr  BwJkia  nart'  c^,  «^  hc4ivov  ivtKa  irdLvro,  «<U  ^etro  ^tmt  A»dLr- 
TMr  Twi'  KaXmp.  —  Oonoernliig  the  King  of  ftll,  all  things  an,  and  for  his  laka  an 
aU  thfaigi,  and  he  la  the  oanae  of  all  the  beautifta.— i%Xo>«  X^fUt.  II.  to  Dionysius. 
**  The  flnt  ereatore  of  God,  in  the  worka  of  the  days,  was  the  light  of  the  sense ; 
the  last  was  the  Ught  of  reason ;  and  his  Sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  iUnmina- 
tkn  of  his  Spixit." — Aico»>«  JEEiMf  of  IHrtA. 

§  1.  THB   TRUE  RELIGION. 

Benjamin  Constant,  setting  out  upon  an  investigation 
into  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  religions,  with  a  purpose 
of  showing  that  Christianity  was  only  one  of  the  many 
superstitions  of  the  world's  history,  hecom^  himself  con- 
vinced that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religion  in  itself  rest- 
ing on  an  eternal  foundation  of  divine  truth,  and  recog- 
nized more  or  less  distinctly  in  all  phases  of  human  expe- 
rience, and  in  all  forms  of  human  society,  from  the  lowest 
barharisms  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  civilization ;  and 
Goethe,  no  less  learned  in  historical  criticitm,  and  perhaps 
a  still  deeper  philosopher,  finds  that  there  are  at  least 
**  three  Reverences  "  and  "  one  true  Religion,**  which  stand 
upon  such  eternal  foundation.  Morell,  writing  a  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  finds,- also,  that  all  religious  opinion  and 
belief  must  come  to  man  through  his  own  reason  only ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  revelation  to  men  of  things  alto- 
gether above  their  comprehension.  These  and  many  other 
learned  writers  and  scholars,  both  ancient  and  modem,  take 
religion  to  be  something  universal  and  necessary,  founded 
in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  the  soul  of  man. 
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wherein  he  is  made  sensible  of  his  dependence  upon  ^  some 
Higher  Powers."  Lord  Bacon  had  attained  to  a  like  com- 
prehension of  the  true  nature  of  religion.  "  The  true  re- 
ligion," he  says,  ^  is  built  upon  the  rock ;  the  rest  are  tossed 
upon  the  waves  of  time."  This  metaphor  appears  again  in 
the  plays  :  — 

*'  Wd,  Though  perils  did 

Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  fbrms  more  honridf  yet  my  deify 
(As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood) 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  bnsak, 
And  ettmd  imdiaken  yours.**  — 

Eemy  VIIL,  Act  TTL  8e.  9. 

And  again,  thus :  — 

**  TiL    For  now  I  tUmd  as  one  vpon  a  rock. 
Environ *d  with  a  wilderness  of  sea; 
Who  marks  the  waadng  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him.** 

Tk,  AfuLj  Jjot  in.  8e.  t, 

Itie  same  metaphors  upon  the  same  subject  appear  again 
in  a  letter  drafted  by  Bacon  for  Essex,  thus :  — 

"  DvAy^  though  my  state  lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  favours  be  caat 
upon  the  waters,  and  my  honours  be  committed  to  the  whud,  yet  tUmdeOk 
surely  built  upon  ike  rodky  and  hath  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  unforced  and 
unattempted.*'  ^ 

And  in  the  same  Essay  (of  the  Vicissitude  of  Things), 
he  observes,  tlftit  ^  there  be  three  manner  of  plantation  of 
new  sects :  by  the  power  of  signs  and  miracles ;  by  the 
eloquence  and  wisdom  of  speech  and  persuasion ;  and  by 
the  sword":  — 

"  GenL  This  is  a  creature, 

Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  mal 
Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  foUow.*'  —  Win,  Tale,  Act  V,  8c,  1. 

Christianity  in  itself  is  perhaps  not  a  sect,  nor  any  man's 
creed  of  belief,  whether  that  of  Channing,  Edwards,  Wes- 
1  Leiiert  md  Xi/e,  by  Spedding,  II.  193. 
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ley,  Penn,  Cranmer,  Luther,  St  Augustine,  St  Paul,  St 
Peter,  or  even  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  nor  the  decree  of  any 
Church  council,  but  rather  the  true  religion  of  holy  men. 
It  is  not  exactly  philosophy ;  but  it  presumes  a  true  philos- 
ophy of  the  universe  to  be  already  established  in  the  mind 
of  the  true  believer.  Christianity  would  seem  to  proclaim 
the  fact  by  authority  of  miracle,  all  the  miracles  of  the 
universe,  no  less  than  some  few,  and  the  universal  revela- 
tion therein,  that  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all 
created  things,  reigns  in  and  over  all  His  universe,  judges 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  raises,  if  He  will,  the  soul  to 
life,  light,  and  immortality.  Philosophy  unfolds  the  past 
and  present  order  of  His  providence  in  the  known  and 
knowable  universe  of  fact  and  truth,  and  endeavors  to  ex- 
plaiif,  as  far  as  man  can  comprehend,  how  it  is  possible  for 
God  and  Nature  and  Man  to  exist  as  they  have  existed, 
and  do  in  fact  exist,  and  in  what  manner,  and  how  it  is 
conceivable  and  credible  that  He  can  create  and  destroy, 
remember  and  forget,  govern,  judge,  and  make  souls  im- 
mortal. Christianity  is  religious  culture  and  worship : 
philosophy  is  the  science  of  sciences,  the  Universal  Science. 
Philosophy  is  to  Christianity  what  Plato  was  to  Jesus 
Christ  There  must  be  a  Plato  before  there  can  be  a 
Jesus,  and  a  philosophy  before  there  can  be  a  Christianity. 
Every  man's  Christianity  will  be  according  to  his  philos- 
ophy, whether  he  knows  it  or  not  And  when  he  has  ad- 
vanced his  philosophy  and  his  Christianity  together  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  providence  in  the  universe,  he 
will  be  sure  to  find  them  one,  —  but  two  names  for  <<  the 
same  thing  more  large."  Religion  is  the  live  worship  of 
the  living  God.  "It  is  not  without* cause,"  says  Bacon, 
"  that  the  Apostie  calls  Religion  the  Rational  Worship  of 
God ; "  ^  and  again  he  says,  "  As  to  seek  divinity  in  philos- 
ophy is  to  seek  the  living  amongst  the  dead,  so  to  seek  phi- 


1  De  Aug,  BcienL^  Lib.  IX. 
81 
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loflophy  in  divinity  is  to  seek  the  dead  aaaongst  the  Br 
ing":- 

**  Then*t  a  divinity  that  ihaptt  ov  «nds. 
Rough  liew  tliem  how  we  will.** 

Hamlet,  Ad  V,  8c  2. 

He  was  one  of  the  men,  or  rather  the  man  of  that  age, 
for  whom  ^this  ^proaching  and  intruding  into  God's 
secrets  and  mysteries "  had  no  terrors ;  nor,  as  it  is  even 
now  with  some,  was  he  "  unjustly  jealous  that  every  reach 
and  depth  of  knowledge,  wherewith  their  conceits  have  not 
been  acquamted,  should  be  too  high  an  elevation  of  mask*s 
wit,  and  a  searching  and  ravelling  too  far  into  Clod's 
secrets";  on  the  contrary,  his  spirit  was  rather  that  of 
Lear  in  the  play :  — 

"^Lear.  Sowa'UUve, 

And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  lan^ 
At  gUded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  Court  news;  and  we  '11  talk  with  them  too,  — 
Who  loses  and  who  wins;  who  *8  in,  who  *&  oat;  — 
And  take  upon  us  the  mjsteiy  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  and  we  *11  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  th*  moon."  — iic<  F.  8c,  8. 

But,  in  a  Latin  fragment,  never  printed  until  lately,  he 
takes  care  to  distinguish  the  true  limits  of  sobriety  in  the 
approach  of  sense^rception  merely  to  things  divine ;  **'  for 
if  we  attempt  an  impudent  flight,  on  the  ill-^ued  wings  of 
sense,  as  if  audaciously  to  explore  more  neariy  the  nature, 
ways,  will,  rule,  and  other  mysteries  of  Grod,  certain  downfidl 
awaits  us.  The  summary  law  of  Nature,  which  is  like  the 
vertical  point  of  the  Pyramid,  in  which  all  things  come  to- 
gether into  unity,  —  this,  I  say,  and  nothing  else,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  human  intellect  ....  Nor  let  any  one 
fear  that  the  Faith  can  be  more  (Mametrically  opposed  by 
Sense  than  by  what  is  now  believed  by  virtue  of  divine  in- 
spiration [^  q^Zoha"] ;  such  as  the  creation  of  tiie  worid 
out  of  nothing ;  the  incarnation  of  God ;  the  resurrecti<m 
of  the  body.    But  for  me  it  is  perieotiy  clear,  that  Natural 
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PhSofiophy^  which  13  (next  after  the  word  of  God)  the  most 
certain  rcmiedy  for  superstition,  is  also  (what  may  seem 
wonderful)  the  most  approved  aliment  oi  fiuth ;  and  the 
more  deeply  it  penetrates,  the  more  profoundly  is  the 
huoum  mind  imbued  with  religion."  ^ 

Allusion  is  frequently  made  in  the  plays  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea  and  the  action  of  the  moon ;  this  was  a  new 
theory  of  the  tides,  at  that  day,  and  Bacon  had  particularly 
studied  the  subject ;  and  he  wrote  a  treatise  ^  Of  the  Ebb 
and  Flow  of  the  Sea,**  in  which  the  action  of  the  moon  is 
curiously  discussed,  and  the  doctrine  laid  down  very  much 
as  in  the  i^y :  — 

*^P.H«n.  Thoa  say'st  wall,  aAd  II  hoktow^  too;  fertile  fortune  of  08 
that  are  the  moon^s  men  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea;  beiag  governed, 
as  the  sea  is,  by  the  moon." —1  Hen,  IV.,  Act  L  8c.% 

Having  lived  in  a  world-prison,  taking  all  knowledge  fi)r 
his  province,  from  the  b^inning,  when  walled  prisons  were 
not  &r  off,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  which  a  phi- 
losophical writer  had  to  incur  from  these  same  ^  packs  and 
sects  of  great  ones."  They  appear  to  have  infested  all  ages : 
Anaxagoras  had  to  flee  from  them ;  they  made  Socrates 
drink  hemlock,  and  sold  Plato  into  slavery ;  Aristotle  had 
to  escape  through  a  back  door  into  Thessa(y ;  Jesus  was 
crucified,  Bruno  burnt,  Bamus  massacred,  and  Campanella 
tortured ;  John  Selden  had  to  apologize,  and  Des  Cartes,  to 
hide  his  book ;  Spinoza  was  terribly  excommimicated,  and 
Locke  banished ;  Kant  had  to  stalk,  Fichte,  to  resign,  and 
even  Cousin,  to  take  refuge  in  Grermany.  Bacon,  remem- 
bering that  one  of  the  uses  of  poetry  was  ^  to  retire  and 
obscure  what  is  taught  or  delivered,"  and  that  ^  the  secrets 
and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  and  philosophy  "  mi^t  be 
inv^dved  in  &bles,  chose  a  more  cunning  way,  and  got  safely 
through  by  wearing  a  mask.  But  the  Great  Instauration 
itself  strieQy  seientific  in  character,  and  steering  as  dear  as 
possible  of  any  direct  conflict  with  them,  and  fiill  of  paren- 
^  CogUatimiMy  Wori$  iBrnton),  Y.  435. 
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thetical  savings  of  the  established  theologies,  even  though  it 
flew  too  high  over  men's  heads  in  general  to  be  understood 
by  them,  drew  down  on  him  some  animadversion  from  the 
current  orthodoxies ;  so  much  so,  that  his  friend,  Mr.  TdMe 
Matthew,  deemed  it  worth  while  to  give  him  an  earlj 
caution  on  that  head ;  to  which  Bacon  replied :  "  For  your 
caution  of  churchmen  and  church  matters,  as  for  any  im- 
pediment it  may  be  to  the  applause  and  celebrity  of  my 
work,  It  moveth  me  not  ....  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  at 
all  have  no  occasion  to  meet  them  in  any  way,  except  it  be 
as  they  will  needs  confederate  with  Aristotle,  who,  yon 

know,  is  intemperately  magnified  by  the  schoolmen 

Nay,  it  doth  more  fully  lay  open,  that  the  question  between 
me  and  the  ancient  is  not  of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of 
the  rightness  of  the  way.  And  to  speak  truth,  it  is  to  the 
other  but  as  Palma  to  PugnuSy  part  of  the  same  thing  more 
large."  *  In  the  Advancement,  he  gives  a  general  view  of 
his  scheme  of  aU  knowledge,  which  he  divides  into  Divinity 
and  Philosophy.  By  Divinity,  he  appears  to  have  under- 
stood, or  ^t  least  to  have  included  in  it,  ^  Inspired  Theology," 
or  the  revealed  religion  of  the  Bible :  it  might  not  have 
been  safe  for  him  altogether  to  have  omitted  it,  at  that  day. 
This  department  of  inquiry,  however,  he  places  beyond  the 
pale  of  philosophy,  and  being  thus  summarily  disposed  of, 
it  no  longer  disturbs  his  philosophical  investigations.  In 
the  Novum  Organum,  he  ventures  to  say,  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  philosophy,  by  the  mixing  of  it  up  with  super- 
stition and  theology,  is  of  a  much  wider  extent,  and  is  most 
injurious  to  it,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts.  .... 
Against  it,  we  must  use  the  greatest  caudon;  for  the 
apotheosis  of  error  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  and  when 
folly  is  worshipped,  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the 
understanding.  Yet  some  of  the  modems  have  indulged 
this  folly,  with  such  consummate  inconsiderateness,  that 
they  have  endeavored  to  build  a  system  of  natural  philoa- 
1  Letter  to  ICatthew. 
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ophy  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  book  of  Job,  and 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  seeking  thus  "  the  dead  amongst 
the  living."  He  is  considering  the  Scriptures  here,  in  the 
popular  way,  as  the  source  of  that  living  divinity,  compared 
with  which  philosophy  is,  as  it  were,  dead  science.  Doubt- 
less if  he  had  written  in  another  age,  or  even  in  this,  though 
to  a  wide  extent  stiU,  the  authority  of  Prophets,  Law-givers, 
Kings,  Messiahs,  Apostles,  Teachers  and  Workers  of 
Miracles,  and  even  the  very  letter  and  text  of  what  they 
said^  or  wrote,  the  old  poetic  genesis  of  creation,  books  of 
ancient  Law,  Histories,  Chronicles,  Prophecies,  Proverbs, 
Lamentations,  Songs,  Psalms,  Grospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles, 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  are  allowed  to 
have  more  weight,  and  are  more  devoutly  reverenced,  than 
living  divinity  itself,  — 

"  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  ifaapeodj  of  words,"  -^Ham,^  Act  III.  Sc.  4, 

he  would  have  reversed  the  order  of  the  expression,  without 
changing  his  own  meaning,  and  said,  seeking  thus  the  living 
amongst  the  dead !  But  **  to  turn  religion  into  a  comedy 
or  satire  ...  is  a  thing  far  from  the  devout  reverence  of  a 
Christian  "  ;  and  so  long  as  "  the  church  is  situate  as  it  were 
upon  a  MIL,  no  man  maketh  question  of  it,  or  seeketh  to 
depart  from  it " ;  but  "  there  he  as  well  schismatical  fashions 
as  opinions"  and  some  appropriate  "to  themselves  the 
names  of  zealous,  sincere,  and  reformed ;  as  if  all  others 
were  cold  minglers  of  holy  things  and  profane,  and  friends 
of  abuses.  Yea,  be  a  man  endued  with  great  virtues  and 
fruitful  in  good  works,  yet  if  he  concur  not  with  them,  they 
term  him  (in  derogation)  a  civil  and  moral  man,  and  com- 
pare him  to  Socrates  or  some  heathen  philosopher :  whereas 
the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures  teacheth  us  contrariwise  to 
judge  and  denominate  men  according  to  their  works  of  the 
second  table ;  because  they  of  the  first  are  often  countep- 
feited  and  practised  in  hypocrisy.  .  .  .  And  St  James  saith, 
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27i%s  is  true  religion,  to  vuit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  etc 
So  as  that  wbidi  is  with  them  but  philosophical  and  moral, 
Is,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Apostle,  true  rtMgion  and  Chiis- 
tianitjr."*  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  with  what  des- 
perate pertinacity  and  dire  perversion  of  all  reason  and 
sense  the  modem  mind  still  persists  in  looking  for  living 
fight  only  in  the  dead  works  of  past  history,  taking  old 
phosphorescent  gleams  for  the  veritable  divine  fire  of  the 
universe,  one  might  almost  be  persuaded  it  would  be  a 
thing  scarcely  to  be  regretted,  if  a  certidn  African  Society 
of  London  should  actually  succeed  in  carrying  the  Bible 
into  Africa. 

In  what  is  expressed  in  his  writings  concerning  the  re- 
vealed religion  of  Biblical  theology,  it  appears  that  his 
views  were  of  a  liberal,  comprehensive,  and  elevated  char- 
acter. The  Prayers  and  Confession  of  Faith,  which  he  put 
in  writing,  exhiint  a  sublime  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  subtlest  metaphysical  theism,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  divine  things.  Nowhere  does  he  descend  to 
the  level  of  a  narrow  bigotry,  a  contracted  dogma,  or  any 
childish  superstition.  On  the  one  hand,  distinguishing  ^  the 
&ith  **  from  science,  he  handed  it  over  to  the  ministers  of 
inspired  theology :  while  on  the  other,  he  took  care  that 
God  and  religion  should  not  by  his  aid  be  narrowed  down 
to  the  set  formula  of  any  established  chiurch,  dwarfed  into 
the  compass  of  any  extant  orthodox  reason,  nor  circum- 
scribed within  the  limits  of  any  present  state  of  knowledge. 
^  Out  of  the  contemplation  of  nature,  or  ground  of  human 
knowledge,  to  induce  any  verity  or  persuasion  concerning 
the  points  of  faith,"  was,  in  his  judgment,  "  not  safe ;  *  nor 
ought  we  to  attempt  to  draw  down  or  submit  the  mysteries 
of  God  to  our  reason  ;  but,  contrariwise,  to  raise  and  ad- 
vance our  reason  to  the  divine  truth."  *  And  so,  also,  *•  in 
the  true  inquisition  of  nature,  men  should  accustom  them- 

1  Cfmtraoeniu  (^iht  Churt^  I.  Spedd.  LetUn  tmdL^e^  80-91. 
*  Ach,  of  Learn.,  Workt  (Mont),  II.,  129. 
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selves  by  the  light  of  particulars  to  enlarge  their  minds  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  ^orld,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to  the 
narrowness  of  their  minds.**  ^  On  the  contrary,  the  inter- 
preter of  nature  rising  from  particulars  and  expanding  his 
mind  to  the  breadth  of  the  universal  world,  and  the  human 
reason,  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Being 
by  the  light  of  faith,  and,  with  sapience,  advancing  to  the 
full  comprehension  thereof  must  both  at  length  arrive  at 
the  same  spring-head  and  fountain  of  all  science,  and  find 
themselves  standing  together,  at  last,  upon  the  same  uni- 
versal platform. 

In  philosophy,  he  considered  that  ^the  contemplations 
of  man  do  either  penetrate  unto  €k)d,  or  are  circumfered  in 
nature,  or  are  reflected  and  reverted  upon  himself ;  whence 
he  divided  knowledge  into  three  kinds ;  first,  Divine  Phi- 
losophy or  Natural  Theology ;  second,  Natural  Philosophy, 
including  Metaphysics;  and  third.  Human  Philosophy  or 
Humanity,  including  all  that  pertains  to  the  mind  and  the 
practical  life  of  man.  But  over  and  above  all,  he  thought 
^  it  was  good  to  erect  and  constitute  one  universal  science, 
by  the  name  of  Philosophia  Prima^  or  Summary  Philosophy, 
or  as  he  sometimes  calls  it.  Philosophy  itself  The  grounds 
and  scope  of  this  Summary  Philosophy  are  merely  indicated, 
rather  than  systematically  and  at  large  expounded  in  his 
works.  Enough,  however,  appears,  to  show  that  he  com- 
prehended it  in  the  ^l  depth,  breadth,  and  significance  of 
a  universal  philosophy  ;  and  it  was  nothing  less  than  realism 
and  idealism  all  in  one,  —  an  identity-philosophy.  The  fun- 
damental difference  between  cause  and  effect,  substance 
and  phenomena,  being  and  appearance,  universals  and  par- 
ticulars, degrees  and  differences,  Unity  and  variety,  he 
draws  as  clearly  and  in  almost  the  same  language  ns  the 
best  of  the  modems.  "  Logic,"  says  he,  "  considereth  of 
many  things  as  they  are  in  notion,  and  this  philosophy  as 
they  are  in  nature;  the  one  in  appearance,  the  other  in 

1  NaL  But,  §  390. 
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existence  " ;  but  he  had  found  this  difference  '^  better  made 
than  pursued."  ^  He  comprehended  the  necessary  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  as  consisting  in  essential  continTious 
activity,  or  living  power ;  and  he  had  some  adequate  con- 
ception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  First  Cause,  as  "  the  last 
and  positive  power  and  cause  in  nature,"  and  of  **  the  mode 
of  this  thing  which  is  uncaused."  There  is  no  extended 
exposition  of  this  Higher  Philosophy  in  his  writings,  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  his  expressions  are  somewhat  general 
and  vague ;  but  the  outlines  are  there.  He  did  not  dwell 
here.  Metaphysical  thinking,  from  the  time  of  Plato  down 
to  his  own  time,  and  especially  in  the  centuries  next  pre- 
ceding him,  had  degenerated  into  mere  cloudy  logomachies 
and  dreamy  mystical  vagaries,  and  the  great  need  was,  then, 
that  the  human  mind  should  be  turned  about  and  con- 
fronted with  actual  Nature,  and  drawn  into  the  surer 
methods  and  safer  paths  of  physical  inquiry  as  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  means  of  escape  from  the  bewilderment  of 
mysticism,  the  wordy  stupidities  of  scholastic  logic,  super- 
stitious ignorance,  and  the  all-deadening  torpidities  of  ortho- 
dox theology.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  mere  begin- 
ners in  the  study  would  very  easily  make  it  out  in  his 
writings  alone.  But  such  as  have  been  made  masters  in 
this  hidden  science  by  the  study  of  the  great  transcendental 
teachers  of  it,  from  Plato  downward  to  our  time,  will  be 
apt  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  view  lay  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  at  least  able  to  be  a  master  in  poetry,  which, 
according  to  a  gfeat  modem  critic  and  philosopher,  is  "  the 
essence  of  all  science,  and  requires  the  purest  of  all  study 
for  knowing  it"  * 

In  the  general  upshot,  di^ne  philosophy  ascends  up  to 
Grod ;  natural  philosophy  is  circumfered  in  nature ;  and 
human  philosophy,  or  humanity,  comprises  all  possible 
human  culture,  in  which  philosophy  itself  has  its  end  and 
use  for  man,  whose  life  begins  in  the  sphere  of  physical 
1  Advancement  a  Carlyle^s  Afiic,  I.  SSL 
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mature,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  thorns,  and  briers  of  the 
earth  and  the  mere  necessities  upon  it,  and  ascends  upward 
by  the  several  and  successive  degrees  of  ascent  to  the  high- 
est tops  of  mountains  and  uppermost  elevations  of  nature, 
reaching,  at  last,  ^^  the  magnificent  temple,  palace,  city,  and 
hill"  of  the  Muses,  through  the  entire  rauge  of  human 
culture,  fi-om  the  fundamental  plain  of  nature  up  to  the 
height  of  the  divine  philosophy,  taking  for  "  rule  and  guide," 
that  **  all  knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  religion,  and  to  be 
referred  to  use  and  action."  Philosophy  itself,  however, 
having,  its  source  at  the  spring-head  of  the  highest  cause, 
and  beginning  at  one  pole,  as  it  were,  of  the  Intellectual 
Globe,  descends  through  the  metaphysics  of  imiversals 
downward  into  actual  nature ;  but  the  most  successful  way 
of  studying  it  is,  to  begin  in  the  field  and  sphere  of  physi- 
cal nature  itself,  and,  as  it  were,  at  the  other  pole  of  the 
Intellectual  Globe,  and  to  proceed  by  the  paths,  methods, 
and  instruments  of  natural  philosophy,  taking  metaphysic 
as  handmaid  and  guide,  until  this  second  philosophy  shall 
reach  the  height  of  the  first  philosophy,  and  the  two 
become  one,  when  the  globe  is  completed,  in  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  Grod,  Man,  and  Nature,  and  in  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  universal  science  and  all  philosophy. 
Then,  the  descent  to  all  the  practical  arts  would  be  per- 
fectly easy,  and  the  highest  human  culture  would  be  at- 
tainable ;  but  the  end  was  not  to  be  merely  "  contemplative 
enjoyment,"  but  "  a  complete  power  of  action."  And  so, 
in  a  true  sense, 

**  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Most  be  mistress  to  this  theoric*' — 1  Henry  F/.,  Act  LScl. 

For  it  is  laid  down,  that  ^  nothing  can  be  found  in  the 
material  globe,  which  has  not  its  parallel  in  the  crystalline 
globe  or  Intellect ;  that  is,  nothing  can  come  into  practice^ 
of  which  there  is  not  some  doctrine  or  theory."  * 

1  Dt  Aug.^  SdenLf  Ub.  YIII.,  Worht  (Boston),  III.  9(k 
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And  so,  Jupiter,  in  the  ^  Cymbeline,**  descends,  sttiog 
upon  an  eagle,  and  ends  his  speech  thus :  — 

"  Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  ciystaUine.'* — Act  V,  8c.  ^ 

As  touching  the  moral  order  in  this  l>usiness,  it  is  (as  it 
were)  reverted  on  itself  the  necessary  practical  order  of 
progress  for  man  asceiiding  ever  upward,  while  the  actual 
order  of  elevation,  excellence,  and  degree,  stands  eternally 
fixed  and  immovable ;  and  in  the  course  of  human  culture, 
the  soul,  seeking  ^  to  climb  Heaven "  by  the  Hill  of  the 
Muses,  or  the  Pyramid  of  Pan,  in  this  Intellectual  JWorid, 
must  proceed  in  a  sort  of  inverted  tunnel,  thus :  -^ 


For,  according  to  Bacon,  <<  knowledges  are  as  pyramids, 
whereof  history  and  experience  are  the  basis.  And  so  of 
Natural  Philosophy  the  basis  is  Natural  History :  the  stage 
next  the  basis  is  Physic  $  the  stage  next  the  vertical  point 
is  Metaphysic.  As  for  the  cone  and  vertical  point  (the 
work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end, 
namely,  the  summary  law  of  nature)  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  man's  inquiry  can  attain  to  it     But  these 
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three  al^  the  true  stages  of  knowledge ;  which  to  those 

that  are  puffed  up  with  their  own  knowledge  and  rebellious 

against  Grod,  are  indeed  no  better  than  the  giant's  three 

hills:  — 

Ter  Bunt  conati  imponare  Pelio  Ossam, 

ScUicet  atque  Osmb  frondosnm  inToIvere  Olympom: — 

(Mountain  on  mountain  thrice  tiiej  ttrove  to  heap, 
Olympos,  Oasa,  piled  6n  Pelion's  steep;)  — 

but  to  those  who  abasing  theniselves  refer  all  things  to  the 
glory  of  God,  they  are  as  the  three  acclamations :  Holy ! 
Holy!  Holy!  For  God  is  holy  in  the  multitude  of  his 
works,  holy  in  the  order  or  connexion  of  them,  and  holy  in 
the  union  of  them.  And  therefore  the  speculation  was 
excellent  in  Parmenides  and  Plato  (although  in  them  it 
was  but  a  bare  speculation)  that  ail  things  by  a  certain  scale 
ascend  to  unity/*  * 

But  a  divine  man  must  needs  have  more  faces  than 
Vishnu,  and  be  able  to  see  all  ways  at  once ;  not  forgetting 
that  there  is  higher  law  for  higher  regions,  and  lower  law 
for  lower  regions.  One  face  must  look  to  physical  nature, 
that  he  may  make  sure  of  life  and  health ;  another  face 
must  look  to  property  and  family,  that  life  may  be  comforU 
able  here,  with  a  hope  of  posterity  coming  after ;  another 
face  must  look  to  justice  and  the  civil  law,  that  he  may 
have  safety  in  civilization,  and  keep  his  life,  his  liberty,  his 
property,  and  his  family ;  another  must  see  to  good  morals, 
that  the  soul  may  have  rest  and  be  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  itself;  another  must  have  an  eye  to  the  beautiful,  that 
he  may  find  heaven  and  be  glad  he  is  alive ;  and  another 
must  pierce  deep,  quite  through  the  natural  into  the  super- 
natural world  beyond,  reaching  even  unto  Grod  and  relig- 
ion, in  such  manner  as  to  see,  that  all,  anywhere,  now  or 
hereafter,  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  all-seeing 
divine  providence,  himself  helping,  or  at  his  peril  not  help- 
ing, with  all  his  might  For  no  man  need  expect  to  see 
1  Trani.  by  Spedding;  fForib  (Boston),  Till.  &07. 
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God,  before  being  able  to  see  the  beautiful ;  nor  the  beau- 
tiful, before  good  morals ;  nor  good  morals,  before  justice ; 
nor  even  justice,  before  being  clear  of  physical  necessities. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  not  do,  to  look  after  physical  comforts, 
this  year ;  justice,  the  next ;  morals,  the  next ;  and  religion, 
on  the  death-bed.  The  vision  of  the  mind's  eye  must 
stretch  always  and  at  once  from  top  to  bottom,  from  equa- 
tor to  pole,  and  take  all  latitudes  into  one  view.  Until  a 
man  reach  this  height,  and  begin  to  lead  a  divine  life  in 
heaven,  he  may  be  sure  he  is  not  yet  out  of  hell :  through 
being  of  the  elect  the  days  of  affliction  are  cut  short :  be- 
ing once  clear,  he  will  then  be  also  ready,  either  to  go  or 
to  stay.  But  concerning  the  day  and  the  hour,  no  man 
knoweth,  neither  the  angels  in  heaven,  nor  the  Son,  but 
the  Father  only.  Be  therefore  awake.  And  then,  —  "we 
defy  augury :  there  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to 
come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come : 
the  readiness  is  aU.**^ 

For  the  rest,  it  may  be  left,  with  Bacon,  to  "  Ciod's  provi- 
dence, that  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  reacheth  even  to  the 
fidling  of  a  sparrow."  * 

The  mind  is  the  man.  His  power  of  thought,  and  the 
doings  of  his  thought  are  himself.  EUs  material  limitations 
and  bodily  investment  are  changing  in  every  instant,  in  the 
constant  flow  of  the  physical  stream :  the  soul  only  is  his 
continuous  self  "  A  man  is  but  what  he  knoweth,**  says 
Bacon.  So,  too,  God  is  the  eternal  mind  of  nature,  con- 
tinually thinking  a  universe.  His  power  of  thought  and 
the  acts  and  creations  of  his  thought  are  himself;  the 
eternal  course  of  his  thought  measures  the  perpetual  flow 
of  the  providential  order ;  and  so,  the  student  of  nature 
and  philosophy,  ascending,  or  rather,  as  it  may  be,  descend- 
ing, through  particulars  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
existent  universe  and  all  its  past  states  and  conditions,  so 
I  Hamlet,  Act  F.  ^c.  2.  9  NaL  Hut,  S  T87. 
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far  as  ascertainable  and  knowable,  comes  thereby  to  know 
Him  so  far,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  the  entire  scien- 
tific order  and  whole  history  of  nature,  in  all  its  kingdoms, 
and  man  in  all  the  streams  and  phases  of  his  development, 
civilization,  and  culture,  and  the  order  of  necessity,  jus- 
tice, good,  beauty,  and  purpose  therein,  to  comprehend 
something  of  the  mystery  of  bis  providence.  But  He  is 
something  over  and  above  and  beyond  any  existent  uni- 
verse, or  present  state  of  his  thought :  He  is  the  etemaUy 
continuing  Power  of  Thought  and  "  Immortal  Providence/'  ^ 
whose  miud's  eye  sees  all  things ;  as  when,  in  the  ^*  Measure 
for  Measure,**  the  reigning  Duke,  being  about  to  absent 
himself  from  his  dominions,  devolves  the  government  upon 
his  substitute,  but  immediately  returns  himself  in  the  secret 
disguise  of  a  friar,  in  order  to  see  how  things  will  be 
managed  by  his  deputy;  and  then,  a  chapter  in  human 
affairs  is  enacted  in  his  presence,  as  if  to  draw  down  to  the 
senses  of  the  theatre  some  conception  of  an  all-seeing  eye. 
And  when,  on  his  return  in  person,  it  became  apparent 
to  the  delinquent  and  erring  deputy,  that  the  Duke  had 
been  '^  a  partaker  of  God's  theatre,"  and  that  all  his  acts 
were  known  to  him,  he  submits  thus :  — 

^^Angeb*  .   0,  my  dread  lord! 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible, 
When  I  perceive  jour  Grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  looked  upon  my  passes." —^c<  F.  8c,  L 

"  For,"  says  Bacon,  "  if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of  God's 
theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be  partaker  of  God's  rest ; "  and 
again,  that "  men  ought  to  look  up  to  the  eternal  provi- 
dence and  divine  judgment " :  — 

^^ Miranda,  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro$,    By  providence  divine."  —  Temp.f  Ad  I,  8c  2. 

This  is  that  same  **  Deity,  which  is  the  author,  by  power 
and  providence,  of  strange  wonders."'    And  again  he 
1  Tempal,  Ad  V,  8c.  1.  «  Nat,  Hitt,,  $  790. 
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sajs :  ^  Certainly  it  is  heaven  up(m  earth  to  have  a  man's 
mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the 
poles  of  truth":  — 

—  **  arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below.**  —  JW.  Ctnar^  Ad  P.  5e.  1. 

And  the  strangers,  that  arrived  in  the  island  of  Bensalem^ 
in  the  New  Atlantis,  finding  that  the  Governor  knew  all 
about  them  and  their  country,  while  they  had  never  before 
heard  of  him  or  his  island,  were  lost  in  wonder,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it ;  for  that  it  seemed  to  them  ^  a  con- 
dition and  propriety  of  divine  powers  and  beings,  to  be 
hidden  and  unseen  of  others,  and  yet  to  have  others  open 
and  as  in  a  light  to  them."  Among  other  very  admirable 
observations  upon  the  ideal  in  Shakespeare,  Gervinus 
makes  this  happy  remark :  ^  This  ideality  shows  itself,  also, 
in  the  bigh  moral  spirit,  which  in  Shakespeare's  plays  con- 
trols the  complications  of  fate  and  the  issues  of  human 
actions,  in  that  spirit,  which  develops  before  us  that  higher 
order,  which  Bacon  required  in  poetry,  indicating  the  eter- 
nal and  uncomipted  justice  in  hmnan  things,  the  finger  <£ 
.Grod,  which  our  dull  eyes  do  not  perceive  in  reality."  *  In- 
deed, throughout  both  these  writings,  the  universe,  human 
affairs  included,  is  contemplated  as  being  moved,  governed, 
and  directed  by  an  all^rvading  and  immanent  divine 
providence ;  a  feet,  of  which  the  mere  materialist,  or  poli- 
tician, who  imagines  that  states  and  peoples,  lives  and  for- 
tunes, are  to  be  manipulated  by  cunning  and  manceuvre,  like 
machmes  that  go  by  wire-pulling  and  money,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  take  much  note,  any  nuure  than  certain  politic 
church-building  priests,  but  of  which  Hamlet  seems  to 
have  been  fully  aware ;  as  when,  at  the  grave,  taking  up 
the  skull  that  had  been  "•  knocked  about  the  naazzard  with 
a  sexton's  spade,"  he  speculates  thus :  — 

*'  This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-machsa; 
one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not?  **  —  Ad  V.Sch 

I  8hak€$,  CbtiMi.,  by  Prof.  Qeryhms,  H.  583  (Lond.  1863). 
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The  world  known  to  us  may  be  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  existent  creation :  as  far  as  we  may  come  to  see  and 
know  it,  we  may  know  Him  and  no  further.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  thus  to  discover  and  see  the  course  and  ends  of 
providence  in  the  known  and  knowable  universe  of  mind 
within  us  and  mind  without  us,  extending  our  view  around 
us,  and  with  the  eye  of  prevision  forward  into  the  certain, 
the  possible,  and  the  probable  future,  as  well  as  with  the 
eye  of  science  backward  into  ^  the  abysm  of  time,"  back 
through  the  whole  historical  and  traditional  line?  and  thence 
backward  through  the  archaeological  and  ethnological  lines, 
extending  far  into  geological  epochs ;  and  thence  still  back- 
ward through  the  entire  zoological  scale  of  ascending  types 
of  created  forms  and  the  stratified  leaves  of  the  geological 
record  to  the  cooling  crust  of  the  molten  globe  ;  and  thence 
still  backward,  through  the  astronomical  order,  even  to  the 
time  when  the  first  forms  of  substance  began  to  be  created 
and  gathered  by  the  creative  power  into  a  spiral  nebula, 
perhaps,  to  form  a  world,  —  when  time  and  chronology  for 
a  solar  system,  or  a  globe,  began,  being  bounded  out  of  eter- 
nity, which  is  the  possibility  of  time,  and  out  of  immensity, 
which  is  the  possibility  of  space ;  —  and  taking  even  so 
much  of  the  past  order  of  creaticm  into  view,  and  learn- 
ing to  comprehend  the  present  and  ever  continuous  order, 
with  due  perception  of  the  actual  and  eternal,  and  with 
due  prevision  and  anticipation  of  the  possible  and  (H-obable 
in  the  fiiture  continuation  thereof,  we  may  come  not  only 
to  understand  something  of  the  mystery  of  His  providence, 
but  even  to  possess  a  certain  d^ree  and  measure  of  fore- 
knowledge ;  but  not  otherwise.  This  law  is  never  dead, 
nor  asleep :  — 

"Now,  *t is  awake; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done;  and,  like  a  i)fO]>het, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  ftttnre  evUs, 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiVd, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatched  and  bom,) 
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Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
Bat  ere  they  live  to  end." 

Mtature  for  Meanire,  Act  JI.  8e,  % 

So  much  may  be  revealed  to  man ;  no  more  can  be  re- 
vealed to  him  in  any  way ;  for  nothing  streams  into  man 
from  the  supernatural  world,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
thinking  soul  comes,  but  his  existence  as  such  and  the 
power  to  perceive,  conceive,  remember,  think,  know,  and 
do.  Thoughts,  ideas,  or  knowledge  of  what  the  ideas  and 
purposes  of  the  Creator  are,  or  have  been,  or  foreknowl- 
edge of  what  they  will  be,  do  not,  nor  can,  by  any  conceiv- 
able possibility,  enter  into  the  mind  of  man  from  that  direc^ 
tion,  nor  by  that  road. 

§  2.  DESTINT. 

Men  have  tried  to  believe,  that  some  Daemon,  or 
Grenius,  or  Angel,  or  some  other  kind  of  spiritual  phan- 
tasm, stood  behind  their  inmost  selves,  pouring  into  them, 
as  it  were,  from  the  supernatural  world,  thoughts,  ideas, 
revelations,  divinations,  prophecies,  auguries,  and  fore- 
knowledge ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
themselves  into  an  attitude  of  passive  receptivity,  and  to 
let  these  supernatural  communications  flow  into  them,  as  it 
were  by  the  divine  grace,  or  some  kind  of  spiritual  teleg- 
raphy. The  idea  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  at  least ;  and  it  has 
made  a  large  figure  among  the  poets,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  Even  Groethe  must  have  a  Daemon,  and  a  spirit 
must  tell  his  Mignon  who  was  the  father  of  Felix.  Our 
author  had  need  of  the  same  conception  for  his  poetical 
purposes,  and  he  makes  good  use  of  it  thus :  — 

**  Maci),  And  under  him, 

My  Genius  is  rebuk'd."  —  Act  III,  8c,  1. 

and  again :  — 

**  Boctii,    Thy  dsroon,  that 's  thy  spirit  'vrhich  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  coungeouSf  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Csesaris  not;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  iWur."  —  ^n/.  and  Cko.,  Act  11,  8c  8. 
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and  still  again :  — 

**  DuJce.    One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other; 
And  so  of  these :  'vrhich  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit?  "  —  Cbw.  of  Erron,  Act  F.  Sc,  "L 

and  still  again  :  — 

'*  7Vo.    Hark !  70U  are  call'd :  some  say  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  *  Come ! '  to  him  that  instantly  must  die." 

TVo.  and  Or.,  Ad  IV.  80,  4. 

and  thus,  again,  in  the  *'  Julius  Caesar  " :  — 

^  Brut.    Since  Cassins  first  did  whet  me  against  Cesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream: 
The  Genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." — Act  IL  Be,  1. 

And  thus  guardian  angels,  guiding  geniuses,  good  daemons, 
and  spirits  good  and  bad,  have,  from  the  earliest  times, 
haunted  the  imaginations  of  men.  The  Chaldaean  astrol- 
ogy, the  Hebrew  inspiration,  the  divinations  of  the  Grecian 
oracles,  and  the  Roman  auguries,  were  little  else  than  more 
or  less  gross  forms  of  this  same  superstitious  conceit  Even 
in  the  days  of  St  Paul  the  order  of  dignities  in  the  Church 
was  such,  that  prophecy  and  divination  held  only  the 
second  place,  and  miracle-working,  only  the  foiuth  rank ; 
for,  says  St  Paul,  ^  Grod  hath  set  some  in  the  church, 
first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after 
that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments, 
diversities  of  tongues.  Are  all  apostles  ?  Are  all  proph- 
ets? Are  all  teachers?  Are  all  workers  of  miracles? 
Have  all  the  gifts  of  healing  ?  Do  all  speak  with  tongues  ? 
Do  all  interpret?  But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts. 
And  yet  shew  I  unto  you  a  more  exceUent  way."  *  Bacon 
treated  all  these  imaginary  supernatural  powers,  spirits,  and 
gifts,  with  little  more  ceremony  than  he  did  those  powers 

1  1  Cbr.  xu.  2S-81. 
82 
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of  miracle-working  fiiithy  that  presumed  to  commaad  na- 
ture, —  those  '*  vast  and  bottomless  follies,"  whic^h  were  to 
■  be  driven  back  into  the  limbo  of  Paracelsus  and   '^  the 
darksome  authors  of  magic." 

But,  for  the  substance  of  the  soul,  he  believed  it  was  BOt 
^  extracted  out  o£  the  mass  of  heaven  and  earA,"  but  was 
'<  a  spirit  newly  inclosed  in  a  body  of  eardi.''  ^     He  was 
not  of  the  school  of  those  who  look  upon  mind,  or  soul,  as 
a  mere  secretion  of  tlie  brain,  or  as  a  simple  result  of  some 
kind  of  arterial  brain-flow  and  consumption  of  neurine,  as 
light  comes  of  the  burning  of  a  candle ;  for  he  says,  ^  die 
nature  of  man  (the  special  and  peculiar  work  of  prov- 
idence) includes  mind  and  intellect,  which  is  the  seat  of 
providence ;   and  since  to  derive  mind  and  reason  from 
principles  brutal  and  irrational  would  be  harsh  and  incred- 
ible, it  follows  almost  necessarily  that  the  human  spirit  was 
endued  with  providence  not  without  the  precedent  and  in- 
tention and  warrant  of  the  greater  providence  " ;   and  in 
reference  to  final  causes,  he  thought  it  was  to  be  regarded 
as  "  the  centre  of  the  world.'*  ^    Again  he  says,  "  the  soul 
on  the  other  side  is  the  simplest  of  substances ;  as  is  weU 
exjHi^essed, — 

—  panunqne  reliqoit 
iBthereum  senBom,  atqae  auial  simpUds  ignem. 

Whence  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  soul  so  placed  enjoys  no 
rest:  according  to  the  axiom  that  the  motion  of  things  out 
of  their  place  is  rapid,  and  in  their  place  calm."  *  It  was 
not  a  product  of  dead  substratum,  but  "  was  breathed  im- 
mediately fix)m  Gk>d ;  so  that  the  ways  and  proceedings  of 
God  with  spirits  [souls]  are  not  included  in  Nature,  that  is, 
in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth :  but  are  reserved  to  the 
law  of  his  secret  will  and  grace :  wherein  God  woiketh 
still  and  resteth  not  from  the  work  o£  redemption,  as  he 

1  VaUrius  Terminus,  Works  (Boston),  VI.  98. 

«  Prometkeus,  Works  (Boston),  Xm.  147. 

«  Tians.  of  the  i>e  Aug.,  Works  (Boston),  IX.  85. 
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resteth  from  the  work  of  ereatioii ;  but  eoBtinueth  working 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  what  thne  that  work  also  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  an  eternal  Sabbath  shall  ensue."  ^  Again, 
in  the  Advancement,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  soul 

of  man  "^  was  immediately  inspired  from  Grod ; and 

therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  state  of  the 
80id  most  come  by  the  same  inspiration  that  gave  the  sub- 
stance.** This  passage  in  a  work  intended  for  the  gaieral 
reader,  and  dedicated  to  an  orthodox  king^  as  well  as  some 
others,  in  popular  works,  might  admit  of  an  interpretation 
in  accordance  with  some  views  of  inspired  theology ;  but 
whether  his  idea  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  this  inspira- 
tion of  a  soul  into  the  body  was  that  of  GfKtuuio^  wh^i  he 
was  almost  made  to  waver  in  his  faith,  and 

*^  To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras^ 
That  souls  of  anhnals  inftise  tfaemselTSi 
Into  the  tranks  of  men,*'  — 

M^,  of  ren,,ActIV.  Be,  1. 

or  whatever  precise  signification  may  be  attributed  to  tha 
very  common  words,  inspired,  breathed  into,  or  injnsed,  it  is 
plainly  the  substance  of  the  soul  that  he  considers  as  com- 
ing from  that  source,  and  in  this  way ;  and  any  true  knowl- 
edge of  its  nature  and  state,  its  origin  and  constitution  as  a 
speciality  of  thinking  essence,  must  be  sought  in  that  same 
source,  "the  greater  providence"  itself;  that  is,  we  may 
suppose,  in  ontology  or  the  science  of  all  being.  Having 
thus  got  a  soul,  we  must  look  into  it  in  order  to  see  what  it 
is ;  and  a  sound  psychology  will  begin  with  the  actual  fact, 
and  proceed  with  an  exact  analysis  of  its  operations  as  a 
thinking  power.  In  his  interpretation  of  the  Fable  of  Pan, 
he  gives  us  some  further  light,  with  some  more  definite  ex- 
pression, on  this  subject,  and  proceeds  thus :  — 

^The  Nymphs,  thatis,  sools,  please  Pan;  for  the  souls  of  the  living  are  the 
delight  of  the  world.  Bnt  he  is  deservedly  the  commander  of  them,  since 
th^  follow,  each  her  own  natore  as  leader,  and,  with  infinite  variety,  eadi  m 

1  Qmfmdim  rf  Faith,  Work$  (Boston),  XIY.  147. 
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if  in  her  o^ini  native  manneif  leap  and  dance  aboat  him,  with  nerer  c«ann|t 
motion.  And  so,  some  acute  one  of  the  moderns  has  reduced  all  the  fiiea]- 
ties  of  the  soul  to  Motion,  and  noted  the  conceit  and  precipitation  ot  aume 
of  the  ancients,  who,  considering  of  the  memory,  the  imaginadoD,  and  the 
reason,  and,  with  careless  eye,  hastily  viewing  the  subject,  overiooked  tiw 
Thinking  Power,  which  holds  the  first  place.  For  whoever  rememben,  or 
even  recollects,  thinks;  and  whoever  imagines,  likewise  thinks;  and  who- 
ever reasons,  also  thinks:  indeed  the  soul,  whether  prompted  by  sense,  or 
acting  by  its  own  permission,  whether  in  the  functions  of  the  intelfect,  or 
in  those  of  the  affections  and  will,  leaps  to  the  modulation  of  thoughts;  and 
this  is  what  was  meant  by  the  leaping  of  the  Nymphs."  ^ 

And  in  the  following  passage  from  the  "  Othello,"  "we  may 
discover  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  upon  the  will,  and 
the  thinking  power  acting  by  its  own  permission,  thus  :  — 

"  lago.  Our  bodies  are  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners ;  so 
that  if  we  will  plant  netUes,  or  sow  lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  np 
thyme;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many;  either 
to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry;  why  the  power 
and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance  of  aor  lives 
had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and 
baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  condnaions: 
but  we  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  on- 
bitted  lusts,  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  sect  or  scion. 

Rod,    It  cannot  be. 

logo.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a  permission  of  the  wiS."  — 
Act  I.  8c.  3. 

A  learned  interpreter  of  the  Sonnets,  bringing  the  light 
of  the  "  Hermetic  Philosophy "  to  bear  upon  them,  with 
an  excellent  appreciation  of  their  quality,  scope,  and  pur- 
pose in  general,  very  justly  remarks  upon  the  135^  and 
IdGth,  in  particular,  that  ^  far  from  being  a  play  upon  the 
poef  s  name,  as  many  suppose,"  they  ^  contain  the  poef  s 
metaphysical  view  of  God  as  Power**  *  or  Will ;  an  inter- 
pretation which  may  find  additional  warrant  in  the  Baco- 
nian distinction  between  the  human  and  the  divine  soul, 
fatally  separated  from  each  other  (as  our  Hermetic  philoso- 
pher profoundly  conceives)  by  the  mystic  WaU  of  the  flesh 
or  material  nature,  as  illustrated  in  the  ^  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ** ;  for,  between  this  poet  and  the  philosopher,  there 

1  De  Aug,  ScienL,  L.  IL  c.  13. 

s  RmarU  on  the  BotmeU  of  Shaket,,  (New  Tork,  1865,)  p.  50. 
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b  eveiywbere  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  idea,  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  will  is  made  the  burden  of  these  singular 
sonnets,  running  thus :  — 

"  Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  WlUy 
And  WtU  to  boot,  and  TFtff  in  overplus; 
More  than  enongh  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  wUl  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 
And  in  abtmdance  addeth  to  his  store; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  WUl,  add  to  thy  WiU 
One  will  of  mine  to  make  Uiy  large  WiU  more. 
Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill; 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  WtU, 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  thai  I  was  thy  WiU, 
And  will  thy  soul  knows  is  admitted  there, 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-euit  sweet  fulfil. 
WiU  will  fhlfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 
I  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one, 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove, 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  store's  account  I  one  must  be. 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me  a  something  sweet  to  thee: 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still. 
And  then  thon  lov'st  me  for  my  name  is  WUL"  ^ 

When  Fyramus  and  Thisbe  both  die  on  the  stage,  in  the 
"  Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream,"  the  play  proceeds  thus :  — 

**  Tku.    Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  buiy  the  dead. 
Dan,    Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

BoL    No,  I  assure  yon ;  the  wall  is  down  tliat  parted  their  ihtfaers.*' 

Mid,  Nighes  Dr.,  Act  V,  Be.  1. 

There  is  here  most  certainly  an  influx,  inspiration,  or 
infusion  of  a  power  to  think ;  a  power  to  perceive,  conceive, 

1  See  also  Shakes.  Sormeti,  (Facsimile  of  ed.  of  1609,)  London,  1862; 
which  uses  italics  and  capital  letters  as  here  printed. 
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remember,  and  act ;  a  reaaon  and  a  power  of  will  ibuifhyiU 
own  permission,  lei^  to  the  modulation  of  thought.     That 
power  contains  under  it  the  whole  content  of  the  term  aooL 
a  self-acting,  self-directing  thinking  power ;  and  the  analy- 
sis of  that  content  ^ves  the  Acuities  of  the  soul,  or  those 
modes  of  operation,  which  ate  called  the  mental  powers. 
This  influx  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  as  such  thinking 
power,  is  all  that  comes  from  that  source ;  and  the  conceit 
of  a  genius,  daemon,  angel,  or  anj  other  kind  of  soul  or 
spirit,  accompanying  it,  lying  in  behind  it,  and  guiding  and 
directing  its  operations,  other  than  perhaps  ^  the  secret  wiD 
and  grace  "  of  ^  the  greater  providence  **  itself,  he  would 
seem  to  have  considered  as  a  visionary  invention  of  the 
imaginations  of  men.     ^  Divination  by  influxion "  was  a 
notion  of  like  nature,  ^  grounded  upon  this  other  conceit* 
that  the  mind,  as  a  mirrour  or  glass,  receives  a  kind  of  sec- 
ondary illumination  from  the  foreknowledge  of  €rod  and 
spirits."^    And  surely,  any  suppositiovi  of  revelations  of 
the  thoughts,  ideas,  will,  and  purposes  of  Gk>d  being  poured, 
inspired,  or  breathed,  into  this  soul  from  this  same  direc- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  the  soul  itself  like  a  ^flowing 
river,"  of  which  the  receptive  soul  is  only  a  sort  of  **  pen- 
sioner "  and  a  ^  surprised  spectator,** '  as  some  think,  or  as 
any  kind  of  secondary  illumination  out  of  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  God  and  spirits,  can  be  no  less  superstitious  and 
absurd  th^p  the  fimtastical  vagaries  of  divination.     Soul, 
indeed,  streams  into  man  from  a  source  which  is  hid- 
den, but  his  tiioughts  and  visions  are  his  own  work.     No 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural  world,  nor  of  the  ideas, 
thoughts,  purposes,  foreknowledge,  and  providence  of  God 
in  the  universe  ever  did  come,  nor  ever  can  come,  to  man 
directiy  in  that  way,  nor  by  tiiat  road ;  though  behind  this 
soul  there  may  continue  to  be  '^  tiie  law  of  his  secret  will 
and  grace,"  as  in  the  play :  — 

1  Trans,  of  the  Be  Aug^  Work§  (Boston),  IX.  69. 
s  Emerson's  JEistiyt,  Firat  Series  (Boston,  1854),  p.  S44. 
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**  K,  Rkk,    All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 
Q.  EUz,    Trae,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny.** 

Hichard  III,  Act  IV.  5c 4. 

And  the  witcb  says  of  Macbeth,  — 

<*  He  shall  spmm  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  *bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear."  —  Act  IIL  Be,  5. 

And  again,  the  operation  of  this  same  grace  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  following  lines :  ^ — 

*^Mal  Comes  the  King  forth,  I  pray  you? 

JDoc.    Ay,  sir:  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls, 
That  stay  his  core :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art;  but  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

MaL  I  thank  you,  Doctor.  [EaU  Dootob. 

Macd,    What  *s  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Jfal  *T  is  caird  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king, 
Which  often,  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.    How  he  solicits  Heaven, 
Himself  but  knowrs;  but  strangely-visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgeiy,  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  abont  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  't  is  spoken. 
To  th*  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.    With  this  stomge  virtne. 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy, 
And  sunoly  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace."  —  Macb.,  Act  IV,  8c  8. 

And  in  the  end,  when  he  has  been  proclaimed  King  of 
Scotland,  he  concludes  his  speech  thus :  — 

^^Mal  .  This,  and  what  needfhl  else 

That  calls  upon  ns,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place.*'  —  Act  V.  8c.  7. 

**  For  we  see,"  says  Bacon,  '*  that  in  matters  of  faith  and 
religion  our  imagination  raises  itself  above  our  reason ;  not 
that  divine  illumination  resides  in  the  imagination ;  its  seat 
being  rather  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  mind  and  under- 
standing ;  but  that  the  divine  grace  uses  the  motions  of  the 
unagination  as  an  instrument  of  illumination,  just  as  it 
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uses  the  motions  of  tbe  will  as  an  instrument  of  virtue ; 
which  is  the  reason  why  religion  ever  sought  access  to  the 
mind  by  similitudes,  types,  parables,  visions,  dreams  "z  —  * 

^^Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now : 

Kow,  good  mv  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice; 
My  patience  here  is  touched.    I  do  perceive, 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member. 
That  sets  them  on."  —  Meat,  for  Meas,,  Act  V.  Se,  1. 

Bacon  clearly  saw,  that  over  and  above  ^this  part  of 
knowledge  touching  the  soul,"  there  were  "  two  appendices," 
divination  and  fascination,  under  which  he  appears  to  have 
included  all  the  imaginations,  vagaries,  and  waking  dreams 
of  oracles,  auguries,  prophecies,  visions  and  apocalyptic 
revelations,  astrology,  divination,  natural  magic,  incanta- 
tions, and  miracle-working  (spiritual-rapping  having  died 
out  for  once  with  the  old  Montanist  schism  long  before  his 
time) ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  they  have  exalted  the  power  of 
imagination  to  be  much  one  with  miracle-working  fiuth,'' 
and  ^  have  rather  vapoured  forth  &bles  than  kindled  truth.** 
All  this  was  grounded  on  the  conceit  *'  that  the  mind,  as  a 
mirrour  or  glass,  should  take  illumination  from  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  and  spirits  "  (as  stated  in  the  Advance- 
ment) ;  and  the  retiring  of  the  mind  within  itself  was  tbe 
state  which  is  most  susceptible  of  these  "  divine  influadons, 
save  that  it  is  accompanied,  in  this  case,  with  a  fervency 
and  elevation,  which  the  ancients  noted  for  fury."     But  in 
his  opinion,  this  divination  by  influxion,  or  any  direct  com- 
munication to  man  out  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  or 
spirits,  was  a  mere  superstitious  conceit,  such  as  had  filled 
the  heated  fancies  of  the  ancient  Furies.    But  this  part,  he 
continues,  *^  touching  angels  and  spirits  I  may  rather  chal- 
lenge as  fabulous  and  fantastical : "  — 

"  This  is  the  veiy  coinage  of  your  brain: 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  veiy  cunning  in.**  —  Hamktj  Act  III.  8e.  4. 

1  Transition  of  the  De  Aug.,  Works  (Boston),  IX.  61. 
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Not  by  this  way  comes  the  knowledge  of  God,  his  thought, 
his  purposes,  his  will,  or  his  providence  in  the  universe,  nor 
of  the  duties,  ways  to  happiness,  destiny,  or  future  life  of 
man.  If  he  would  seek  that  knowledge,  he  must  address 
himself  to  the  fore-front  view  of  the  boundless  universe  of 
God's  thought  and  providence,  and  by  the  light  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  thought 
in  his  own  soul,  and  by  the  power  of  thought  which  is  given 
him,  and  the  light  which  it  creates  and  lets  be  within  him, 
both  see  and  read,  in  that  infinite  book  of  revelation  that 
lies  wide  open  before  him,  as  much  as  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  comprehend  and  contain.  It  would  certainly  be 
idle  for  him  to  attempt  to  read  any  more,  and  absurd  to 
imagine  that  more  could  be  imparted  to  him  in  any  way. 
No  further  revelation  is,  or  ever  was,  possible  to  be  made 
to  any  man.  No  greater  revelation  can  be  necessary  for 
his  use ;  for,  if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes  and  look  into  it, 
if  he  can  but  see  far  enough  and  deep  enough,  he  may  see 
the  whole  reflected  in  his  own  mind,  which  "  God  hath 
framed  as  a  mirrour  or  glass,  capable  of  the  image  of  the 
universal  world." 

According  to  Bacon's  interpretation,  besides  Mercury, 
who  was  the  ordinary  messenger,  Pan,  or  the  universe,  was 
"  the  other  messenger  of  the  gods  ["  alter  Deorum  Nun" 
CIU8  "] ;  and  this  was  plainly  a  divine  allegory ;  since,  next 
after  the  word  of  God  [the  usual  salvo  to  the  Biblical 
orthodoxies^;  the  image  of  the  world,  itself,  is  the  hej^ald  of 
the  divine  power  and  wisdom ;  as  the  Psalmist  also  sung, 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Gody  and  the  Jirmameni 
shotoeth  his  handiwork^' 

But  it  is  idle  for  man, 

—  **  pfoad  man  I 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority; 
Moet  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  afl0ar*d, 
His  glassj  essence," 

to  look  for  the  image,  or  the  reality,  in  the  back  of  the  mir- 
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ror ;  for,  in  this  way,  he  merely  makes  a  tool  of  himself 

and 

'^  like  an  trngry  ape, 
PUts  such  fkntutic  tzkks  before  high  heareiiy 
Am  make  the  aogeb  weep." 

Mtumrtfor  Mtamtr%  Act  IT.  8e.  & 

For  nothing  can  be  seen  there  but  that  ^  deceiving  and 
deformed  imagery,"  which  the  mind  of  man,  in  any  age, 
has  been,  and  is,  capable  of  imagining  and  representing  to 
itself  with  or  without  the  help  of  teacher,  prophet,  or  mes- 
siah  ;  book,  bible,  gospel,  sermon,  speech,  or  other  mode  of 
communicating  the  thoughts  and  visions  of  men  to  one 
another.  Nevertheless,  men  will  persist  in  looking  for  light 
and  knowledge  from  within  and  behind  the  mirror,  deceived 
by  the  miraculous  reflection ;  for,  as  Bacon  says  again,  ^the 
mind  of  man  (dimmed  and  clouded  as  it  is  by  the  coveiiog 
of  the  body),  far  from  being  a  smooth,  clear,  and  equal 
glass  (wherein  the  beams  of  things  reflect  according  to 
their  true  incidence),  is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glass,  full 
of  superstition  and  imposture."^  But  in  truth  and  reality, 
^  man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  does,  and 
understands  as  much  as  he  has  observed  of  the  order,  ope- 
ration, and  mind  of  nature ;  and  neither  knows  nor  is  able 
to  do  more."  '  And  ^  every  thing  depends  upon  our  fixing 
the  mind's  eye  steadily  in  order  to  receive  their  images 
exactly  as  they  exist,  and  may  God  never  permit  us  to  give 
out  the  dream  of  our  fimcy  as  a  model  of  the  world,  but 
rather  in  his  kindness  vouchsafe  to  us  the  means  of  writing 
a  revelation  and  true  vision  of  the  traces  and  stamps  of  the 
Creator  on  his  creatures "  [creations].  And  in  the  plays, 
we  have  this  same  metaphorical  use  of  the  stamp,  thus :  — 

^*Ang.  It  were  as  good 

To  pardon  him  that  hath  ftom  Nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness  that  do  ooia  Heaven's  image 

,  1  Translation  of  the  De  Aug,^  Works  (Boston),  IX.  98. 

a  Hovum  Orff<» 
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In  stampe  that  are  forbid.    *Ti8  allaseaqr 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 
Ab  to  pot  metal  in  restrained  means, 
•    To  make  a  ialse  one. 

I$ab,    *T  is  set  down  so  in  Heaven,  bat  not  in  Earth.*' 

Mtagmrtfw  Mtagmrty  Ad  II.  Be.  4. 

And  again  dins :  -^ 

*^Lear.    Hear,  Nature !  hear,  dear  goddess,  hear ! 
Suspend  thy  pnrpose,  if  thon  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  findtftil  I 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  spleen;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth.** 

Lear^  Act  L  80,  i. 

And  thus  agam ;  — 

**  PoiUi.  We  are  an  bastards; 

And  that  most  venerable  man  which  I 
Did  call  my  Ctther,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamped.**  —  Cymb.,  Act  II.  8c  5. 

And  in  the  same  play  thus  :  — 

*<  Cym,  Gniderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star: 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bd.  This  is  he, 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  nattoral  stamp. 
It  was  wise  Nature*s  end  in  the  donati<Mi, 
To  be  his  evidence  now.**  — Act  V.  8c  5. 

Nothing  real  b  to  be  discovered  in  the  back  of  the  mirror : 
on  the  contrary,  with  all  due  reverence,  ^  that  angd  of  Ae 
world,"  *  or  with  the  "  three  reverences  "  of  Goethe,  rev- 
erence for  what  is  above  us,  reverence  for  what  is  around 
us,  and  reverence  for  what  is  under  us,  or  Shakespeare's 
reverence  for  Nature  as  it  stands  "  in  all  line  of  order  and 
authentic  place,"  and  Bacon's  reverence  for  ourselves,  which 
is,  ^  next  religion,  the  chiefest  bridle  of  all  vices,"  ^  and  that 
true  religion  which  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  wherein,  accord* 
ing  to  Goethe,  man  attains  ^  the  highest  elevation  <d  which 
he  is  capable,  that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself 
I  Cymb.,  A€tIV.Bc%,  ^  Nm  AOtmtU. 
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(ihe  best  that  God  and  Nature  have  produced,"  let  us  turn 
about  and  front  the  world,  with  all  our  faculties,  perceptive, 
reflective,  creative,  intuitive,  those  first  and  last  God-given 
guides  to  our  steps,  our  hands,  and  our  souls,  with  any 
help,  indeed,  that  may  come  of  such  as  are  wiser,  better, 
and  more  able  to  see  than  ourselves,  whether  poet,  seer, 
philosopher,  or  divine,  —  whatever  Saviour  may  be  able  to 
save  and  keep  us  from  falling ;  —  but  never  losing  sight  of 
the  mind  of  Nature  and  that  Immortal  Providence,  which 
alone  is  most  able  to  save :  "  So  Grod  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him."  There- 
fore must  he  work  and  be  vigilant,  thoughtfiil,  reverential, 
prayerful,  hopeful,  cheerful,  all  the  days  oi  his  life,  and 

"  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  an  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  *t?  ** 

Hen.  VII L,  Act  III,  8c  2. 

So,  Goethe  made  the  eternal ''  droning  roar  "  of  the  universe 
sing  through  the  "  huge  bass  "  of  the  son  of  Anak, 

"  Life*s  no  resting,  bat  a  moving, 
Let  thy  life  be  Deed  on  Deed."  —  Meiet,  Trav.,  cA.  xv. 

And  according  to  Shakespeare,  "  whatever  praises  itself  but 
in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise ;  **  ^  or  as  Doctor 
Faust  expounded  out  of  the  sacred  original,  *'  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Deed  '^ ;  or  as  Macbedi  became  thoroughly 
convinced, 

"  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
Unless  the  Deed  go  with  it."  —  Act  IV.  8c  1. 

or  as  Philo  Judaeus  interpreted  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
man  being  created  in  the  image  of  Him,  whose  Word  is  his 
Deed ;  —  or,  according  to  the  old  Bactrian  Zoroaster^s 
Ormuzdian  Trinity  of  Thoiight,  Word,  and  Deed,  as  taught 
by  him  in  the  year  6350  B.  C.« 
The  final  consummation  of  all  philosophy,  in  that  in- 

i  Tro.  and  Or.,  Act  II,  8c  8. 

S  Bunsen's  Eg^t  Place  in  Univ.  Eiii,,  m.  473. 
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tended  Sixth  Part  of  the  Great  Instauration,  was  to  have 
for  its  end  and  object,  not  merely  "  contemplative  enjoy- 
ment," but  "  a  complete  power  of  action " ;  for  in  activity 
is  onr  life  and  being  and  our  greatest  happiness,  — 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  — 

The  undiflcover'd  coontiy,  from  whose  boom 

No  traveller  rotiims,  —  puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  as  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of: 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 

And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action."  — Ham,j  Ad  HI.  8c,  1. 

And  Troilus,  the  yomigest  son  of  Friam,  was 

"a  true  knight; 
Not  yet  matured,  yet  matchless;  firm  of  word. 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 


Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath, 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love." 

TV.  and  Or.,  Act  IV.  Sc  6. 

Indeed,  as  the  last  outcome  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  all 
men  find,  with  Bacon,  that  ^  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  doing 
than  to  be  enjoying,"  or,  with  the  play,  that 

"  Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing." 

Tro.  and  Or.,  Ad  I.  8c.  2. 

But  as  for  the  perfect  intuition  of  divine  things,  as  Berkeley 
delivers  out  of  Plato,  that  must  be  "  the  lot  of  pure  souls, 
beholding  by  a  pure  light,  initiated,  happy,  free  and  unre- 
strained from  these  bodies,  wherein  we  are  imprisoned  like 
oysters.  ...  It  is  Plato's  remark  in  his  T/usatetus,  that 
while  we  sit  still  we  are  never  the  wiser,  but  going  into  the 
river  and  moving  up  and  down,  is  the  way  to  discover  its 
depths  and  shallows.    If  we  exercise  and  bestir  ourselves, 
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we  may  even  here  discover  something.*'  ^  As  Bacon  also 
teaches,  ^  much  natural  philosophy  and  wading  deep  into 
it,  will  bring  about  men's  minds  to  religion."  There  is 
need,  too,  of  great  care  and  an  all-seeing  vigilance ;  for  in 
this  world-stream  in  which  we  swim,  there  is  always  some 
danger  of  drowning. 

While  we  contemplate  the  universe  as  the  present  state 
of  the  divine  thought,  and  all  objects  and  things  in  nature 
as  the  actual  ideas,  conceptions,  or  special  creations  of  the 
divine  mind,  as  form  and  cause  conjoined,  infinite  par- 
ticulars compacted,  combined,  compounded,  crystallized, 
moulded,  and  constructed  into  the  universal  variety  of 
things,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Master  Architect,  and 
the  whole  full  of  movement  and  motion,  fixwi  infinitely 
rapid  to  infinitely  slow,  an  ever-flowing  stream  in  which  we 
float,  as  it  stands  forth  for  the  time  being  to  the  perceptH)n 
of  our  senses  and  &cultied^  it  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  into  this  physical  body  of  ours,  existent  at  any  and 
every  instant  of  time  as  a  part  of  those  creations  and  a  part 
of  the  streaming  flow,  tliere  is  inspired  or  breathed,  or 
rather,  specially  exhibited  within  us,  fix>m  underneath  and 
within  the  physical  web,  but  really  fipom  the  same  creative 
source,  and  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  physical  creatioa 
itself,  this  finite  metaphysical  manifestation  of  that  same 
infinite  power  of  thought  itself  and  in  essence  identical  with 
it  so  far,  which,  under  its  special  limitations  in  this  finite 
form,  constitutes  the  soul  as  a  special  power  of  thought  of 
the  same  nature,  and  therefore  in  itself  self-acting  and  self- 
directing  cause  so  far,  and,  as  such,  a  self-moving  soul ; 
but  limited  thus  in  degree  of  power  and  in  mode  of  activity 
and  in  manner  of  exhibition  of  itself^  invested  as  it  is  with 
the  surrounding  web  and  fabric  of  the  whole  physical 
universe,  the  rest  of  creation ;  and  so,  coming  to  have  a 
certain  specific  total  constitution  as  a  created  object  and  a 
q)ecial  subject  combined  in  one  —  a  man ;  because  it  is 
1  Berkeley's  Sirit,  Works  (Dablln),  n.  627. 
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most  true,  says  Bacon,  ^that  of  all  things  comprehended 
within  the  compass  of  the  universe,  man  is  a  thing  most 
mixed  and  compounded,  insomuch  that  he  was  well  termed 
by  the  ancients  a  little  world  '*  (microcosmtu) :  — 

'*  Bo8.    What  haye  yon  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead  body  ? 
H€tm»    Gompoonded  it  with  dust  whereto  *t  ia  kin  ** ;  — 

and  Mark  Antony,  describing  the  virtues  of  the  ^  great 
Caesar,"  says :  — 

^  His  life  waa  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix*d  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  np, 
And  say  to  an  the  world,  This  was  a  man !  ** 

JvL  Cm.,  Act  V,  So,  5. 

And  SO  of  Imogen,  in  the  "  Cymbeline,"  Cloten  says :  — 

"  I  love  and  hate  her,  for  she  's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts,  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman :  from  eveiy  one 
The  best  she  hath ;  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
OutsellsthemaU.'*  — ^o<  ///.  3c,  6. 

For  while,  in  this,  we  have  at  bottom  merely  two  man- 
ifestations, or  exertions,  of  one  and  the  same  creative  power 
of  thought,  meeting  from  opposite  directions,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  convolution  of  the  divine  thought  upon  itself  or  of 
one  conception,  or  thing,  upon  another,  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, nevertheless,  to  be  observed,  that  the  exhibition 
of  the  creative  power,  on  the  physical  side,  is  more  limited 
and  in  some  measure  fixed,  more  or  less  permanently,  and 
so  carried  forward  in  time  in  the  divine  remembrance, 
wherein  is  the  equilibrium  of  stationary  balance  and  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  the  whole  universe  in  so  far  as 
it  is  ever  stable  and  permanent :  while  that  exhibition  or  ex- 
ertion of  the  same  power,  which  comes  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection (so  to  speak),  and  constitutes  the  essence  of  die  soul, 
has  a  greater  degree  of  liberty,  though  still  limited  in  extent 
and  sphere  of  activity,  and  in  amount  of  power,  by  the  very 
nature  and  mode  of  its  constitution  as  a  speciality  of  think- 
ing essence,  acting  under  the  necessary  laws  of  all  thought, 
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and  being  in  itself  an  exertion  or  exhibition,  in  a  special 
way,  of  the  one  causative  and  creative  power  itself;  as  a 
wave  of  the  ocean  is,  and  is  not  ocean.    And  thiis  the  soul 
conies  to  have  a  certain  special  existence  as  a  special  caus- 
ative and  creative  power  of  thought,  when  considered  by 
itself,  together  with  a  special  consciousness  of  its  own,  and 
a  certain  limited  sphere  of  liberty,  free-will,  and  power  of 
choice,  beyond  which  and  the  farthest  range  thereof,  and 
beyond  the  possible  extent  of  practical  effect  of  the  soul's 
own  action,  all  is  the  order  of  divine  providence  in  the  rest 
of  the  universe,  and,  as  such,  absolute  fate  for  this  soul, 
(being  that  fate  which  is  providence,  according  to  Bacon,) 
except  in  so  far  as  the  order  of  that  providence  may  be 
changed  in  any  instant  (if  it  so  please  the  Divine  Majesty) 
to  help  and  save  such  soul  from  its  own  follies  and  the 
innumerable  traps  into  which  it  may  blunder ;  and,  as  con- 
sequent upon  that  liberty,  a  certain  degree  of  moral  ac- 
countability, proportionate  to  the  sphere  of  liberty  and  the 
given  amount  of  power,  and  no  further,  on  pain  of  imme- 
diate, ultimate,  and  inevitable  consequences  just  so  fer. 
The  unavoidable,  irresistible,  and  terrible  nature  of  fate,  at 
once  scourge  of  the  vicious,  heedless,  reckless,  and  unwise, 
and  affliction  of  the  wisest  and  best,  wherein  "  unaccom- 
modated man"  may  find  himself  no  more  but  "a  poor, 
forked  animal,"  or  even  worse,  is  portrayed  in  awfiil  sub- 
limity in  the  great  play  of  Lear :  — 

**  Lear.    Now,  all  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pendnlons  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daughten  I 

Kent,    He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Ltar.    Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters.  — 
Is  it  the  &8hion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh? 
Judicious  punishment!  't  was  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters."  — Ad  IIL  8c.  4. 

This  author  seems  to  have  had  very  clear  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  providence  and  fate,  and  of  that  fate  which 
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is  also  providence ;  and  he  was  able  to  illustrate  by  ex- 
amples in  the  grandest  style  of  the  dramatic  art  in  what 
manner  the  blind  man,  or  the  man  with  eyes  which  do  not 
see,  though  wide  open  and  looking  square  into  the  universe 
around  him,  nevertheless,  goes  blundering  on  all  sides  into 
the  traps  of  inevitable  fate :  not  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
&rthest-sighted  seer  wholly  to  avoid  them ;  but  that,  if  this 
lesser  providence  will  take  due  note  of  the  Greater  Provi- 
dence, and  accommodate  himself  to  the  majestic  onward 
flow  of  the  divine  plan,  he  may  have  some  chance  of  keep- 
ing clear  of  the  Juggemautic  wheels ;  and  at  all  events,  it 
will  be  so  much  the  better  for  him.  And  if,  like  Macbeth, 
he  will  seek  ^  metaphysical  aid,"  he  must  take  care  to  look 
in  the  right  direction  for  it  Macbeth  had  &ith  in  it,  but 
mistook  the  way :  — 

"  Lady  M,  Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  ponr  my  sphrits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongoe 
All  that  impedes  thee  fh>m  the  golden  round, 
Which  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown*d  withal."  —  Ad  L  Sc.  5. 

Macbeth  thought  to  find  it  in  the  vaticinations  of  witches, 

as  many  others  have  sought  to  find  it  in  natural  magic, 

Dodonian  oracles,  pontifical  auguries,  Hebrew  prophecies, 

gospel  inspirations,  mystical  spirit-rappings,  and  such  other 

bottomless  follies  as  should  rather  be  swept  into  the  limbo 

of  Paracelsus,  and  only  discovered  his  mistake  when  it  was 

too  late:  — 

"  Mad*.    Accutsed  be  the  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cowM  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope."  —  Act  V.  8c,  7. 

There  were  to  be,  in  Solomon's  House,  "  houses  of  deceits 
of  the  senses,  where  we  represent  all  manner  of  feats  of 
juggling,  fidse  apparitions,  impostures,  and  illusions ;  and 
their  fallacies." 

88 
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Hence  we  bave^  added  to  the  creations  and  doings  of  iht 
divine  mind,  as  such,  the  special  creations,  perceivings,  and 
doings  of  the  finite  soul,  as  such ;  and  in  true  statement, 
the  universe  is  the  thought  of  God,  the  uncreated  thinker, 
plus  the  thought  of  all  finite  created  thinkers ;  for  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  is  to  be  included,  down  to  the  last  point  where 
a  self-directing  cause  appears  in  action  under  a  special  con- 
sciousness, however  limited ;  where  conscious  mind  passes 
into  mere  unconscious  instinctive  function,  existing  and 
being  moved  under  the  diidne  consciousness  alone  ;  wbere, 
as  Bacon  expresses  it, "  art  or  man  b  added  to  the  uni- 
verse " ;  and  **  it  must  almost  necessarily  be  concludci" 
he  continues,  **•  that  the  human  soul  is  endued  with  provi- 
dence, not  without  the  example,  intentk>n,  and  authority  of 
the  greater  providence.**  ^  This  art  has  as  wide  a  range  in 
nature  as  the  special  creator :  in  man,  it  becomes  a  kind  of 
lesser  providence.  '^  Man,  too,**  says  another  philosopher, 
"creates  and  conquers  kingdoms  from  the  barren  realms 
of  Darkness,  to  increase  the  happiness,  and  digni^,  and 
power  of  all  men."  ^  All  art  is  creation,  as  Plato  said : 
"  For  that  which  is  the  cause  of  anything  coming  out  of 
non-existence  into  existence  is  altogether  a  creation.  So 
that  all  the  operations  effected  by  all  the  arts  are  creations ; 

and  all  the  makers  of  them  are  creators, are  poets 

(iroti^al.)"  ' 

This  art  may  begin  in  a  microscopic  animalcule,  or  if  not 
there,  in  the  least  ganglioned  structure  in  which  the  eye  of 
science  can  detect  a  self-acting  and  self-directing  cause.  It 
may  live  the  life  of  an  encrinite,  and  find  its  whole  scope 
of  activity  in  a  stony  cup.  It  may  rule  on  the  bosom  of 
a  swarm  of  organic  instincts  in  the  bee.  It  may  have  the 
eyes,  fins,  ink-bag,  and  hydraulic  apparatus  of  the  cuttle- 
fish, and  swim  the  ocean,  being  to  some  extent  its  own 

1  Dt  Sap.  VU.,  Works  (Boston),  XHI.  44. 
«  Cariyle'8  Life  of  SchUlet,  289. 
•  Banquet,  Works  (Bohn),  III.  539. 
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pilot  and  protector ;  or  it  may  hove  a  higher  organizatioiiy 
a  greater  amount  of  power,  and  a  greater  range  of  thinks 
ing  faculty,  in  the  fish,  reptile,  bird,  mammal,  ape,  or  oldest 
Tertiary,  or  Quaternary,  inventor  of  the  flint  axe,  or  ear* 
liest  Papuan,  Negro,  or  Titicacan,  even  up  to  the  highest 
intelligence,  widest  range  of  liberty,  and  largest  amount  of 
power  of  thought  and  action  in  the  latest  and  best  Cauca* 
sian  man ;  and,  in  each  degree  of  the  great  scale  of  being, 
have  its  own  appropriate  share  in  the  management  of  its 
own  afi^rs,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  affiurs  of  the  unrrcrse ; 
acting  so  far  on  its  own  responsibility,  and  helping,  or  as  it 
may  be,  not  helping,  Gk>d  create  a  world  of  order,  art,  ex* 
cellence,  and  beauty.  So,  from  the  beginnings  mac  has 
been  a  creator,  according  to  his  ability,  of  stone  cuce,  bronze 
axe,  iron  axe ;  bow  and  arrow,  canoe,  and  skin^tent ;  hut, 
plough,  and  shop ;  picture-writing,  Mero^yphics,  alphabets  i 
bouse,  temj^e,  and  city ;  civil  polity,  sacred  scripture,  and 
jurisprudence  ;  poetry,  history,  literature ;  science,  artsj 
commerce ;  philosophy  and  religious  culture;  and  the  sum 
total  of  human  civilization  on  this  globe ;  for  all  is  the 
work  of  his  art,  invention,  and  industry,  and  a  creation  of 
his  thought  There  is  no  end  to  his  creative  function ;  and 
his  highest  happiness,  and  his  greatest  good,  is  in  being 
a  creator.  Carlyle  agrees  with  the  old  monks,  that  **  work 
is  worship;**  and,  certainly,  Plato  was  not  far  from  the 
same  teaching,  when  he  said :  ^.But  I  will  lay  this  down, 
that  the  things  which  are  said  to  be  made  by  nature,  are 
(made)  by  divine  art ;  but  that  th6  thii^Sy  which  are  com- 
posed from  these  by  men,  are  produced  by  human  art ;  and 
that  according  to  this  assertion,  there  are  two  kinds  of  the 
making  art,  one  human,  and  the  odier  divine."  ^ 

Bacon  appears  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion; 

and  canying  this  philosophy  of  art  into  his  own  studies  of 

nature,  he  concludes,  after  much  consideratioii,  ^  to  assign 

the  Natural  History  of  Arts  as  a  branch  of  Natural  Histoty, 

1  SqMst,  Work§{Bolm}, UL  ISO. 
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because  an  opinion  hath  a  long  time  gone  current  as  if  art 
were  some  different  thing  from  nature,  and  artificial  from  nat- 
uraL"  *  But  he  has  ascertained  that  "  nature  is  either  free, 
unfolding  itself  in  its  own  accustomed  course  as  in  the  heaY- 
ens,  in  animals  and  plants^  and  in  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  universe ;  or,  by  the  perverse  and  intractable  qualities 
of  matter  and  the  violence  oi  impediments^  it  is  detruded 
frx>m  its  own  proper  state,  as  in  monstrosities ;  or,  again,  it 
is  constrained,  fashioned,  and,  as  it  were,  made  anew,  by 
the  art  and  work  of  man,  as  in  artificial  productions  " ;  that 
these,  again,  differ  from  the  natural,  not  in  ^  the  form  and 
essence  "  of  the  thing  itself^  but  only  in  respect  of  ^  the 
efficient  cause,^  or  the  ^  restrained  means  " ;  that  man  has 
no  power  over  the  nature  of  things,  beyond  a  power  of 
moving,  so  as  to  apply,  or  remove,  natural  bodies ;  and 
therefore,  when  natural  bodies  are  applied,  or  removed, 
conjoining  (as  they  say)  the  active  with  the  passive,  man 
can  do  everything:  where  this  is  not  granted,  nothing. 
Nor  does  it  matter,  if  things  are  placed  in  order  for  a  cei^ 
tain  efiect,  whether  it  be  done  by  man  or  without  man.* 
And  so  we  see,  that  <'  while  Nature  governs  all,  these  three 
things  are  in  subordination,  —  the  course  of  Nature,  the  ds- 
viation  of  Nature,  and  art  or  man  added  to  things."  So 
fru"  the  De  Augmeniis ;  and  in  the  Advancement,  he  lays 
down,  also,  that  ^  it  is  the  duty  of  art  to  perfect  and  exalt 
nature  " :  — 

**  80,  o*er  that  »rt, 
Which,  yon  ssy,  adds  to  Nature,  k  an  art 
That  Natare  makes.**  —  Winter' t  Tale,  ActlV.ScZ. 

As  we  learn  from  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  the  story 
of  Atalanta  was  ^  an  excellent  all^ory,  relating  to  the  con- 
test of  Art  and  Nature ;  for  Art,  which  is  meant  by  Ata- 
lanta, is  in  itself^  if  nothing  stand  in  the  way,  far  swifter 
than  Nature,  and  as  we  may  say,  the  better  runner,  and 
comes  sooner  to  the  goal.  For  this  may  be  seen  in  almost 
1  Dt  Jmg.  Bdwt.,  II.  c  2. 
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everything;  you  see,  that  fruit  grows  slowly  from  the  ker- 
nel, swiftly  from  the  graft : "  — 

**  Tou  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  " ;  — 

but,  ^  it  is  no  wonder  if  Art  cannot  outstrip  Nature,  but 
according  to  the  agreement  and  condition  of  the  contest, 
put  her  to  death  or  destroy  her ;  but,  on  the  contrary.  Art 
remains  subject  to  Nature  as  the  wife  is  subject  to  the 
husband."  And,  with  but  a  slight  change  of  the  word  out- 
strip for  outwent^  we  may  discover  the  same  idea  in  these 
lines  of  the  "  Cymbeline  " :  — 

^lach.  The  chinmej 

Is  south  the  chamber;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian  bathing:  never  saw  I  figores 
60  likely  to  report  Uiemselves:  the  cutter 
Was  another  nature  dumb,  —outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  ouV  —  Act  IL  8c.  4. 

Darwin,  prying  into  this  subject  fix>m  a  merely  geological 
point  of  view,  and  with  the  belp  of  all  that  science  had 
done  for  him  since  Bacon's  time,  discovers  only  that,  by  a 
certain  kind  of  manipulation  and  tampering,  he  can  pro- 
duce all  manner  of  domestic  breeds  and  varieties,  and,  in 
short,  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  actual  difference  of  species : 
whence  he  concludes,  that  what  creates  a  difference  of  species 
in  nature  is,  not  any  art  in  nature,  but  a  certain  blind  mani- 
pulation of  mere  circumstances  and  conditions,  —  variation, 
divergence,  inheritance,  natural  selection,  struggle  for  life, 
and  the  like,  —  on  a  basis  of  dead  substratum  imd  the 
properties  thereof,  ^  laws  acting "  ^  included ;  as  if,  these 
being  given,  an  animal  could  create  himself  as  easily  as 
wink.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  any 
efficient  and  essential  cause,  or  creative  power,  was  at  all 
necessary  in  the  business ;  much  less,  that  he  should  under- 
take to  inquire  what  that  cause  is,  or  the  nature  of  it, 
though  so  plainly  in  action  there  under  his  very  eyes.  Much 
1  Darwin*8  Origin  0/ Species  (New  Tork,  1S60),  424. 
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better  and  deddedly  more  Baconian,  is  the  phOoBopl^  of 

the  poet,  Cowper :  — 

"  But  bow  should  matter  occupy  a  chaige, 
Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ^asasaleas  sarviee  by  a  ceaseless  force, 
And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cauae? 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  throu^  all  diffhs*d, 
SnstaiM,  aad  is  the  life  of  all  that  Mres. 
Nature  is  but  a  naine  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God."  —  Tatk,  Book  VL 

Darwin  reasons  thus:  A  species  can  be  made  tx>  vaiy: 
dierefore  species  is  not  immutable,  Grood.  But  AgasA 
will  not  agree  that  Mr.  Darwin  can  manipulate  a  Dew 
species  into  being;  but  only  a  transient  variety,  though 
presenting  differences  as  wide  as  a  difference  €i  species, 
not  a  pennanent  species  in  nature ;  and  he  thinks  the  logic 
should  run  thus :  Man  manipulates  a  temporary  variety  into 
being ;  ergo,  God  created  the  permanent  species.  Good, 
again.  But  what  if  the  temporary  variety  should  continue 
permanent  for  a  thousand  years  ?  or  what  if  the  permaiieBt 
species  should  actually  continue  to  change  throt^h  the  next 
geological  period  ?  According  to  Bacon,  this  art  of  ma- 
nipulation, or  placing  things  in  order  for  a  certain  e£fect, 
whether  by  man,  or  without  man,  is  not,  after  all,  anytiiing 
different  from  nature,  nor  artificial  from  natural,  in  respect 
of  the  form  and  essence  of  the.  thing :  the  art  itself  is  in 
^e  *^  order,  operation,  and  Mind  of  Nature."  Man,  with 
his  manipulation,  can  only  hdp  a  little. 

Now,  in  the  year  1611,  we  find  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  lull 
possession  of  Gorhambury  and  the  beautiful  gardens  there, 
always  a  student  and  lover  of  Nature  and  a  curious  ob- 
server of  her  ways,  in  gardens  or  elsewhere,  now  diligentiy 
experimenting  upon  the  natures  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruits^  marshalling  in  their  proper  seasons  rosemary  and 
rue,  primrose,  violets,  cowslips,  hyssop  and  germander,  — 

^  Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  maijeram ; 
Tbe  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  th'  sun, 
And  with  him  liaes,  weeping;  ** 
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practising  in  the  art  of  grafting  and  the  art  of  manipula- 
tion for  producing  new  varieties,  *'  carnations  of  several 
stripes  "  *  and  "  streak'd  gilliflowers  "  ;  *  trying  "  what 
natures  do  accomplish  what  colours,  for  by  that  you  shall 
have  light  how  to  induce  colours  by  producing  those 
natures ; "  grafting ''  several  scions  upon  several  boughs  of 
a  stock  " ;  gathering  "  the  excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  dis- 
tilling and  contriving  it  out  of  particulars  natural  and 
artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden/* '  He  has 
lately  published  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  learned 
from  the  fable  of  Atalanta  as  well  as  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  art  is  swifter  than  nature,  yet  cannot  out- 
strip nature,  but  must  remain  subject  to  her,  as  the  wife  b 
subject  to  the  husband. 

The  nupdab  of  the  young  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  are  about  to  be  celebrated  at  Court, 
with  masques,  triumphs,  and  stage-plays  for  many  months. 
The  succession  to  the  Attorney- General's  place  as  well  as 
fables  and  gilliflowers,  the  art  of  politics  as  well  as  the  art 
of  nature,  b  constantly  running  in  hb  mind.  He  b  now  in 
the  mood  for  attempting  another  model,  and  the  ^  Winter's 
Tale  "  shortly  makes  its  appearance.  As  usual  he  snatches 
up  any  old  romance  that  will  serve  for  the  germ  of  the  story, 
80  much  the  better  if  it  be  well-known  and  popular ;  and 
the  popular  tale  of  "  Dorastus  and  Fawnia  "  is  laid  hold  of 
for  die  present  occasion.  Perdita,  the  lost  child  of  the  King 
of  Sicily,  b  cast  away  upon  **  the  deserts  of  Bohemia,"  — 
hb  Bohemia  will  have  shores  if  need  be ;  why  not  ?  —  and 
the  young  Perdita  shall  be  brought  up  in  a  cottage  among 
clowns  as  the  daughter  of  an  old  shepherd ;  and  this  "  gent- 
ler scion,"  growing  upon  "  the  wildest  stock,"  will  fumbh  a 
happy  instance  of  the  grafting  art  in  the  higher  kind.    But 

1  Natwral  Hittory,  §§  601,  607,  610. 

«  WinUr'9TdU,ActIV.ScZ.  Mr.  White  reada  "  ^tO&wV*  which  is  the 
9ld  fbnn  of  the  word, 
s  AdvamcemeiU^  Book  U. 
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at  sweet  sixteen,  this  ^  bud  of  nobler  race  "  shall  be  clearl j 
distinguishable  still  from  ^'  a  bark  of  baser  kind,'*  at  least 
to  a  king's  son  Florizel ;  but  ^  the  rule  is  certain,  that  ^ants 
for  want  of  culture  degenerate  to  be  baser  in  the  same 
kind,"  though 

"  Wholesome  berries  thrire  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  firoit  of  baser  qiudity."  —  Somnei, 

As  is  his  wont,  he  will  himself  put  on  the  mask,  and  slip 
into  the  scene  in  all  characters,  more  especially,  here,  in  the 
character  of  Polixenes,  King  of  Bohemia,  and,  into  the 
mouth  of  this  blooming  child  of  nature,  returned  fresh  from 
her  ^rustic  garden,"  with  whole  handfiils  of  the  ^fiurest 
flowers  o'  the  season,"  rosemary  and  rue,  — 

"  Carnations,  and  streak'd  giUiflowers, 
Which  some  caU  Nature's  bastards,"  — 

he  will  put  the  best  results  of  his  latest  meditations  upon 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Nature.     For  even  Perdita  had 

'*  heard  it  said 
There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 

Pol.  Say  there  be; 

Tet  Nature  is  made  better  bv  no  mean, 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean:  so,  o*er  that  art. 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art. 
That  Nature  makes.    Tou  see,  sweet  maid,  we  many 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature,  —  change  it  rather;  bat 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

PoL    Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilliflowera. 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards.*'  -^  Act  IV.  8c.  8. 

In  the  "  Natural  History,"  identical  ideas,  words  and  ex- 
pressions occur,  if  indeed  any  possible  doubt  could  remain 
of  the  identity  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  here  ;  as  for 
instance :  — 

**  First,  therefore,  you  must  make  account,  that  if  you  will  have  one  plant 
change  into  another,  you  must  have  the  nourishment  overrule  the  seed :".... 
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^  This  I  conceive  also,  that  all  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the 
tope  of  hills,  Drill  prove  more  medicinal,  though  less  esculent  than  they  were 
before." 

**  The  second  lule  shall  be,  to  bury  some  few  seeds  of  the  herb  you  would 
change  amongst  other  seeds;  ** 

**  In  which  operation  the  process  of  nature  still  will  be  (as  I  conceive),  not 
that  the  herb  you  work  upon  should  draw  the  juice  of  the  foreign  herb  (for 
that  opinion  we  have  formerly  rejected),  but  there  will  be  a  new  confection 
of  mduld,  which  perhaps  will  alter  the  seed,  and  yet  not  to  the  kind  of  the 
former  herb." 

"  The  sixth  rule  shall  be,  to  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  sun  or  open  air; 
for  that  is  a  great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change  in  the 
seed." 

'*  Some  experiment  would  be  made,  how  by  art  to  make  plants  more  last- 
ing than  their  ordinary  period."  —  NaL  EuL,  §  527,  531,  587. 

Here,  the  identity  of  the  idea  is  clear  enough,  and  the 
same  use  of  the  words  change^  baser  kindy  and  art,  is  quite 
palpable ;  and  especially  the  outcropping  of  the  same  word 
conceive  is  one  of  those  singular  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  vocabulary  of  the  same  author  will  pass  into 
writings  of  a  very  different  nature,  but  upon  kindred  topics, 
all  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  the  author  himself. 

We  know  from  many  parts  of  Bacon's  writings,  as  well 
as  from  his  personal  biography,  that  he  took  great  delight 
in  gardens  and  flowers.  The  Essay  on  Grardens  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
this  kind  of  beauty,  as  well  as  an  exquisite  taste  in  the  art, 
of  which  he  was  himself  a  great  master.  He  begins  by 
saying,  ''God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden;"  and  he 
speaks  of  it  as  *'  the  purest  of  human  pleasures."  He  holds 
that  **  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  of  the 
year ;  in  which  severally  things  of  beauty  may  be  then  in 
season  " ;  and  he  proceeds  to  name  the  flowers  proper  to 
each  month  and  season.  Now,  the  flowers  named  in  the 
cottage*scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  "Winter's  Tale" 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  cal- 
endar, and  in  about  the  same  order  as  those  of  the  Essay, 
as  thus :  — 

*'  For  December,  and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  November,  yoa  must 
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take  such  things  as  are  green  all  winter:  holly,  ivy;  .... 

lavender; garmander;  and  myrtlea,  if  ihey  be  atoyed;  and  i 

marjoram  warm  set: "  — 

^Per.  Reverend  sirs, 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  Winter  long: 

PoL Shepherdess, 

(A  fkir  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  Winter." 
"  And  trial  would  be  made  of  grafting  of  rosemary,  and  bays,  and  booc, 
upon  a  holly-stock;  because  they  are  plants  that  come  all  winter." — NaL 
Hist,  §  592. 
**  There  followeth,  for  the  latter  part  of  January  and  February,  the  mese- 

reon-tree,  which  then  blossoms; primroses;  anemones;  the  eaify 

tulippa; For  March,  there  come  violets,  specially  the  single  blue, 

which  are  the  earliest;  the  yellow  daffodil;  the  daisy; sweet  briar. 

In  April  follow  the  double  white  violet;  the  wall-flower;  the  stock  gOli- 
flower;  the  cowslip;  Jlower-de4uce$,  and  UUes  of  all  fuUuretf  rosemaiy-fiow- 
ers;  the  tulippa;  the  double  piony;  the  pale  daffodil;  '* 

''Per,  Out,  alas! 

Yon  *d  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.  —  Now,  my  fair'st  Mend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  th*  Spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day;  and  yours;  and  yours; 

daffodils. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  ¥rith  beauty;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  &Het  of  all  kind$, 
TUflower^t-iuct being  one!'* -—Act  IV.  Be.  S. 

''In  May  and  June  come  pink^  of  all  sorts,  specially  the  bluidi  pink; 

roses  of  all  kinds,  except  the  musk  which  comes  later; the  French 

maijgold ; lavender  in  flowers In  July  oome  giiliflowen 

of  all  varieties; 

"Per.               Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,  — 
Not  yet  on  Summer's  death,  nor  on  tJie  birth 
Of  trembling  Winter,  —  Ike  faxreMt  jhwert  o»  A'  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilliflowers, 
Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards:  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden  's  barren;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  ai  them 
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Here  *8  flowers  fbr  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mint,  savoiy,  marjoram; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  th'  sun: 
And  with  him  rises,  weeping:  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  Summer,  and  I  think  they  're  given 
To  men  of  middle  •ge.'^  —  Act  IV.  8e,  3. 

And  as  another  instance  of  the  source  of  Bacon's  met- 
aphors, it  may  be  noted  that  in  a  letter  to  Burghley  he  uses 
this  expression :  ^  though  it  bear  no  fruit,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  fairest  flowers  of  my  poor  estate  ;  **  ^  which  is  repeated 
iu  'another  letter  of  the  same  year  thus :  ^  I  will  present 
your  Lordship  with  the  fairest  flower  of  my  estate,  though 
it  yet  bear  no  fruit"  * 

Mr.  Spedding  notices  these  resemblances,  and  observes, 
that  if  this  Essay  had  been  contained  in  the  earlier  edition, 
some  expressions  would  have  made  him  suspect  that  Shake- 
speare had  been  reading  it ' :  and  well  they  might  But  it 
was  not  printed  until  1625,  and,  of  course,  William  Shake- 
speare could  never  have  seen  it  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  Bacon  would  have  anything  to  learn  of  WiUiam  Shake- 
speare concerning  the  science  of  gardening.  In  short, 
when  the  Essay  and  the  play  are  read  together,  written  as 
they  both  are,  in  that  singular  style  of  elegance,  brevity, 
and  beauty,  and  depth  of  science,  which  is  so  markedly 
characteristic  of  thb  author,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  it 
becomes  next  to  impossible  to  doubt  of  hb  identity. 

§   8.  THE   GBEATEB  PROYIBENOB. 

Whence  it  may  be  understood  how  it  must  be  impossible 
that  any  knowledge  out  of  the  foreknowledge  of  Crod,  or 
through  angels,  daemons,  or  spirits,  or  any  information  of 
hb  actual  thoughts,  intentions,  purposes,  or  future  prov- 
idence, through  divination,  influxion,  inspiration,  or  any 
kind  of  special  illumination,  can  be  imparted,  or  directly 

1  Letter  (1597),  11.  Spedding,  52. 
s  Letter  to  Egerton  (1507),  Ibid.  69. 
«  TFbrJb  (Boston),  XII.  285. 
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commimicated,  to  man  from  within,  behind,  and  beyond  the 
origin  and  source  of  his  own  soul.  Indeed,  in  this  sense 
of  foreknowledge,  there  is  none  possible  with  Grod  himself 
within  the  power  of  human  conception ;  for,  with  him,  to 
think  and  know  is  to  create  and  bring  into  actual  existence 
what  is  thought  and  known.  The  actual  present  state  of 
his  thought,  in  any  instant,  is  the  real  universe  that  lies 
before  us  and  around  us.  His  purposes  therein  are  re- 
vealed to  us  only  in  the  providential  order  and  scientific 
history  of  the  past  and  present  universe.  The  future  con- 
tinuity of  the  creation  must  depend,  for  the  actual  details 
thereof,  upon  his  future  thought  and  the  plan  and  purpose 
that  may  be  therein,  in  the  freedom  of  his  power  or  will ; 
and  it  must  be  forever  impossible  to  be  foreknown  to  Him, 
or  revealed  to  us.  Man  premeditates :  God  creates.  His 
thought,  his  word,  is  his  deed.  Though  man's  thought  be 
his  deed,  in  respect  of  his  own  creative  thinking,  and  his 
imaginations,  his  conceptions,  according  to  Spinoza,  ^  re- 
garded in  themselves,  contain  no  error,"  it  is  not  always  so, 
when  regarded  with  reference  to  things  external  to  them, 
nor  in  his  execution  of  his  thought  into  outward  act,  nor 
in  his  judgment  of  the  works  of  other  men  ;  much  less,  in 
his  conceptions  of  the  works  and  providence  of  God.  The 
difference  between  the  human  mind  and  the  divine  mind 
must  no  more  be  lost  sight  of  than  their  identity,  in  so  £ir 
as  identical.  The  common  conception  of  Deity  as  of  a 
being  who  reasons,  deliberates,  premeditates,  and  thinks 
within  himself^  before  acting  and  creating;  who  frames 
ideals,  types,  and  archetypes  in  his  mind,  first,  and  then 
moulds  the  chaos  of  dead  matter  into  some  degree  of  con- 
formity with  them,  and  gradually  builds  up  a  universe  upon 
a  preconceived  and  well-considered  plan,  like  a  common 
carpenter,  who  is  angry  and  pleased,  is  offended  and  pro- 
pitiated, and  rewards  and  pimishes,  after  the  manner  of 
men,  is  a  weak  invention,  a  mere  waking  dream,  and  the 
of&pring  of  superficial  and  uncritical  thinking. 
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Nor  much  better  is  that  other  view,  that  takes  the 
universe,  indeed,  to  have  been  ^  the  free  conception  of  the 
Ahnighty  Intellect,"  but  as  having  been  '^  matured  in  his 
thought  before  it  was  manifested  in  tangible  forms,"  as  if 
there  had  been  "  premeditation  prior  to  the  act  of  creation,"  * 
and  concludes  from  a  consideration  of  the  entire  order  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  that  ^  the  whole  was  devised  in  order 
to  place  man  at  the  head,"  and  that  "  millions  of  ages  ago, 
his  coming  was  seen  as  the  culmination  of  the  thought, 
which  devised  the  fishes  and  the  lowest  radiata."'  For, 
duly  considered,  there  is  here  no  other  anticipation  neces- 
sarily, or  logically,  to  be  inferred  than  this :  that  when  the 
first  ideal  type,  for  instance,  the  cell,  wherein  is  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  type  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  was 
conceived  and  executed  as  one  act  in  the  actual  creation 
of  the  first  animal  cell  that  was  created,  the  entire  ideal 
architectonic  of  the  whole  kingdom,  man  included,  was  then, 
as  it  may  truly  be  said,  merely  within  the  bounds  of  the 
possible  for  the  creative  power,  acting  under  the  necessary 
laws  of  thought  and  in  accordance  with  the  divine  nature 
and  in  consistency  with  his  attributes  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, within  the  scope  and  scheme  of  that  most  general 
type,  whenever  it  should  please  the  Divine  Majesty  further 
to  conceive  and  execute  other  less  general  types  in  other 
actual  details  (still  falling  under  that  most  general  type,  if 
it  should  so  please  him),  in  the  order  of  his  providence  in 
the  work  of  creating  an  animal  kingdom.  But  until  so 
actually  conceived  and  brought  into  existence  as  a  part  of 
his  thought,  for  the  rest  uncreated,  it  need  be  considered 
only  as  being  as  yet  in  possibility,  and  still  lying  in  all  the 
possibilities  of  his  thinking  existence,  not  yet  thought  out 
of  non-existence  even  into  the  divine  contemplation  in  any 
sense  of  preliminary  premeditation  ;  for  He  is  that  absolute 
Power  of  Thought,  with  whom  "  being  and  knowing "  are 

1  Agassiz's  CorUrib.  to  Nat.  Hitt.  of  N,  Amer,,  I.  9. 
s  Agassiz^s  Remarkif  {Am,  8cL  Ditc.  1856.) 
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tMie,  whose  knowledge  is  that  Sapience  which  is  at  oocc 
both  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  all  that  is,  or  will  be^ 
created,  and  with  whom,  to  think  is  to  create  just  so  fiff 
and  no  Airther ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  of  any  secondary 
and  subordinate  type,  or  less  general  ideal  plan,  in  aay 
branching  direction,  in  time  and  i^>ace,  of  Branch,  Class, 
Order,  Genus,  Species,  or  Individual,  even  to  the  miimteBt 
details,  in  the  actual  order  of  their  creation  and  succession, 
existence  and  disappearance,  in  geological  consecutiveness 
and  progression  ;  individuals,  only,  having  actual  existence 
in  time  and  space,  form  and  cause  conjoined,  so  as  to 
present  ^  tangible  forms  "  and  i^ysical  existence  in  nature, 
recognizable  to  human  senses,  scopes,  instruments,  and  all 
the  methods  of  experimental  science,  and  cq[)yable  and 
conceivable  to  the  human  mind,  no  less  and  no  more  tiian 
those  intangible  ideal  and  more  general  forms,  types,  and 
archetypes,  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  intellectual 
vision  and  metaphysical  science  only ;  for  this  science  alone 
can  discover,  or  see,  the  transcendental  architectonic  of  the 
universe.  And  we  have  on  the  geological  tablets  and  in 
living  nature  a  record  sufficient,  wh»i  thoroughly  studied, 
to  enable  us  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  to  see  diroi^h  nature 
up  to  nature's  author,  and  finally  to  grasp  a  true  science 
of  the  whole  creation  by  that  way,  whenever  we  shall  have 
arrived  with  Bacon  at  a  knowledge  of  *^  the  order,  operation, 
and  AGnd  of  Nature  "  and  that  truth  which,  by  the  oath  of 
Lear,  was  to  be  Cordelia's  dower :  — 

*^L€ar.    So  yoiuig,  and  so  nntender? 

Cor,    So  yoongf  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.    Let  it  be  so :  thy  troth,  then,  be  thy  dower: 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  son, 
The  mTsteriee  of  Hecate,  and  the  night, 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be, 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 
Hold  thee  from  thia  forever.*'  ^  L^ar,  AeiLSe^t, 
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But  we  should  take  care^  also,  with  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire, 
not  to  lend  to  Grod  any  intentions,  but  to  observe  and  study 
the  fact,  and  read  the  plan  and  intent  therein,  as  a  ^'  rev- 
elation and  true  vision  **  of  the  actual  thought  of  the  Creator 
as  it  is  found  presented  to  us  in  the  existent  creation,  or  in 
what  remains  of  any  past  creation,  resting  assured,  all  the 
while,  that  no  thought,  nor  creation,  is  at  all  possible  with- 
out plan  and  purpose  therein.  Nor  need  we  expect  to  find 
any  record,  fossil  or  other,  of  any  past  creation  that  had  no 
plan  in  it,  nor  imagine  that  any  future  creation  will  be 
given  without  a  plan  therein ;  though  there  has  certainly 
been,  and  doubtiess  there  will  be,  more  or  less  of  continuous 
change  of  plan  in  respect  of  the  details,  parts,  or  even  whole 
of  any  given  creation.  And  in  respect  of  the  fossil  order 
and  succession  of  animals,  through  the  changing  surfaces 
of  past  time,  as  in  respect  of  the  existing  order  and  succes* 
sion  of  them,  in  space,  on  the  present  siuface  of  the  globe, 
still  as  ever  changing,  when  we  collect,  arrange,  and  classify 
the  facts  in  a  scientific  manner,  according  to  the  ideal 
architectonic  which  our  minds  are  capable  of  discovering 
in  them,  we  may  then  find  revealed  to  us  therein  what  was 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Creator  in  them  so  far,  and 
what  was  the  actual  course  of  change  of  plan  and  purpose 
in  them  as  they  successively  came  into  existence  and  dis- 
appeared, without  need  of  any  supposed  premeditation 
fhrther  concerning  them. 

And  herein,  also,  we  may  see  how  the  thought  of  the 
Creator  is  indeed  simultaneous  in  respect  of  any  whole 
present  state  thereof,  and  also  consecutive,  no  less  than 
human  thought,  in  respect  of  all  change  therein  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  continually  streaming  into  time  and  space  in  nature, 
and  continually  vamshing  out,  or  not  vani^ing,  into  ob- 
livion, according  as  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  held  in  existence 
for  the  time  being  in  the  continuily  of  the  Divine  Remem- 
brance. And  of  all  this  Plato  had  some  knowledge,  though 
not  in  that  more  exact  and  particular  detail  of  natural  laws 
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and  physical  facts  in  which  our  modern  science  also  dis- 
covers it ;  for  he,  at  least,  among  the  ancients,  taught  much 
the  same  doctrine,  when  he  said  that  ^  that  which  is  die 
cause  of  anything  coming  out  of  non-existence  into  existence 
b  altogether  a  creation  ; "  that  all  creation  is  a  work  of  art, 
divine  or  human  ;  and  that  a  destructive  change  of  thought 
whereby  something  vanishes  out  of  existence  into  non- 
existence,—  ^do  we  not  call  this  oblivion,  Simmias,  the 
loss  of  knowledge  "  ? 

The  fact  of  the  Divine  Existence,  his  nature,  power, 
laws,  wisdom,  goodness,  love,  and  perfection,  being  eternal 
facts,  or  unalterable  necessities,  or  unchangeable  attributes 
of  his  being,  must  be  always  known  to  him  ;  and  they  may 
be  always  known,  foreknown,  and  predicted  by  us  with  un- 
erring certainty ;  and  likewise  even  the  general  stability  of 
the  imiverse,  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  an 
eclipse,  or  other  like  natural  phenomena,  so  far  as  neces- 
sarily involved  in  that  nature,  those  laws,  and  those  attri- 
butes, and  so  far  as  necessarily  implied  in  that  general 
stability.  So  far  as  these  things  depend  upon  the  necessary 
laws  of  thought  and  those  unchanging  attributes,  and  so 
far  as  in  respect  of  them  the  Divine  Remembrance  is  ever 
continuous,  our  knowledge  of  them  may  amount  to  definite 
and  certain  prension ;  for  of  these  things  knowledge  is 
foreknowledge  always :  — 

**  Imog,    Who?  thy  lord?  that  is  my  lord:  LeoiutuB. 
0,  leam'd,  indeed,  were  that  astronomer, 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters; 
He'd  lay  the  ftiture  open."  —  Cym,,  Act  IIL  8e,  2. 

But  over  and  above  and  beyond  these  eternal  facts  and 
necessary  laws,  the  particular  changes  that  may  take  place 
in  the  existent  creation,  or  the  particular  detaib  that  may 
be  given  in  any  new  creation  in  future  time  and  space,  can 
only  be  matter  of  probability  and  conjecture  to  man, 
grounded  on  his  knowledge  of  God,  and  on  what  he  may 
come  to  know  of  the  past  and  present  providential  order, 
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plan,  and  purpose  as  disclosed  in  a  scientific  history  and 
true  knowledge  of  the  universe  so  far ;  for  all  this  must 
depend  upon  his  free  will,  which  must  remain  forever  free; 
Absolute  foreknowledge  in  this  would  reduce  God  and  his 
universe  to  mere  necessity,  fixed  fate,  and  foreordination 
absolute,  and  the  order  of  his  providence  to  a  blind,  im- 
movable, inevitable  fatality,  and  world-machine.  There .  is 
no  conceivable  possibility  of  such  foreknowledge,  and  any 
attempt  to  conceive  it,  or  state  it,  must  always  end  in  con- 
tradiction and  absurdity :  therefore  no  revelation  out  of  any 
such  foreknowledge  can  possibly  be  made  to  man  in  any 
way,  and  none  such  ever  was  made. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  conceive  of  Grod  as  a  being 
outside  the  universe  itself,  and  simply  operating  upon  a 
self-subsistent  dead  matter  as  a  something  coetemal  with 
him  and  distinct  from  his  own  thinking  essence,  substance^ 
or  power,  but  rather  as  the  Master  Architect,  who  works 
with  his  own  materials,  indeed,  in  the  structure-building 
process  of  construction  of  a  universe,  but  who  is,  at  the 
same  time,  that  absolute  and  sovereign  architect,  who  first 
forms  his  own  materials  in  whatever  infinitesimal  atoms,  or 
thinnest  imponderable  ethers,  and,  as  it  were,  Arachne- 
like,  spins  his  material  out  of  the  one  substance  of  all  sub- 
stances, himself  and  builds  ether  upon  ether,  atom  upon 
atom,  crystal  upon  crystal,  cell  upon  cell,  and  structure  upon 
.structure,  throughout  the  fabric  of  nature,  beginning  the 
work  at  the  point  of  beginning  of  all  creation,  where  infin- 
ite passes  into  finite,  and  is  bounded  out  of  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  thinking  power ;  as  when  the  sixty-two  simple 
substances  (more  or  less)  were  created;  or  as  when  this 
evolving  and  constructing  power,  starting  at  the  germinal 
dot,  or  innermost  centre  of  the  innermost  vesicle  of  the 
seed,  or  the  egg,  spins  the  thread  and  weaves  the  tissue  out 
of  existing  materials,  and  builds  up  a  shoot,  or  an  embryo, 
breathing  into  it,  or  exhibiting  witiiin  it,  at  the  same  time, 
as  much  life,  or  as  much  soul,  as  it  needs,  or  can  have. 
84 
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And  it  is  precisely  at  such  point,  always,  that  a  mathemati- 
cal science  of  force,  motion,  revolution,  number,  magnitude 
quantity,  proportion,  and  instrumentation,  b^ns  to  be 
possible ;  for  mathematics  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought,  creative  or  destructive,  under  which  the  a<^ual 
given  creation  comes  forth  into  existence,  and  alone  can 
come :  of  which  science  of  laws,  again,  knowledge  is  fore- 
knowledge always,  just  so  far.  But  for  the  rest,  it  must  be 
left  to  the  fabled  three,  Clotho,  the  spinner.  Nemesis,  the 
fate  which  is  judicial  providence,  and  Atropos,  whose  teai^ 
less  shears  are  necessity  and  death. 

What  is  given  in  the  origin  of  the  finite  soul,  is  the  special 
thinking  power.  That  power  is  simply  a  specialization  of 
the  total  divine  power  of  thought ;  and  it  is  of  the  veiy 
essence  and  nature  of  that  power  to  be  self-acting  and 
self-directing  cause,  and  self-moving  soul ;  or  neariy  what 
Bacon  calls  "  the  highest  generality  of  motion  or  summary 
law  of  nature,"  which  Grod  would  **  still  reserve  within  his 
own  curtain."  ^  There  is  a  difference  between  power  and 
will,  and  between  will  and  free-will.  Will  is  that  which 
measures  the  given  amount  of  power,  and  the  totality  of  all 
power ;  and  it  is  not  free.  It  is  a  necessary  fact :  it  merely 
expresses  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  the  power  in  its  act- 
ual totality.  The  power  as  such  totality  b  by  its  own 
nature  necessarily  in  activity  as  self-acting  and  self-direct- 
ing cause :  this  is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  fact  of  its. 
existence.  Free-will,  again,  is  not  the  active,  choosing^ 
and  directing  cause,  or  power  itself,  but  only  the  freedom 
of  the  power  as  choosing  cause,  and  that  which  admits  of 
difference  of  direction  of  the  power  which  exists  already  as 
self-acting  and  self-directing  cause.  Free-will  expresses 
only  that  necessary  law  and  condition  of  all  thinking* 
wherem  is  the  possibility  of  duality,  plurality,  difference, 
variety,  coordination,  opposition,  and  involution  of  particu- 
lars, in  the  creation  of  conceptions :  it  is  merely  freedom 
as  one  of  the  possibilities  of  a  thinking  existence. 
1  Valeriui  Terminus, 
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But  besides  the  freedom  which  exists  under  this  inner 
law  of  thought,  there  is  another  kind  of  freedom  for  a  finite 
soul ;  and  that  is  freedom  of  practical  action  and  effect, 
or  operation,  upon  the  body  and  the  rest  of  the  external 
world ;  for  which  the  limitations  are  the  order  of  divine 
providence  in  the  rest  of  the  imi verse  external  to  the  soul, 
and  which,  beyond  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  modified 
or  changed,  by  the  action  of  the  soul  upon  it  as  causative 
power,  must  exist  as  absolute  &te  for  the  soul.  In  that 
change,  there  is  necessarily  a  certain  concurrence  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator,  ending  in  an  equilibrium  of  stationary 
balance,  depending  on  the  necessary  general  stability  of  the 
whole  and  the  essential  natures  of  particular  things,  the 
providential  plan  in  the  distribution  of  particulars  in  the 
universal  variety,  the  amoimt  pf  power  given  and  exerted 
in  the  twofold  direction,  and  the  extent  and  scope  of  lib- 
erty allowed  to  the  finite  soul  as  a  practical  free  agent 

The  direction  cannot  precede  the  power.  Some  direc- 
tion must  follow,  of  necessity,  the  activity  of  the  power.  A 
point  cannot  move  without  creating  a  line,  straight,  or 
curved,  nor  create  a  line  without  moving ;  nor  move  with- 
out causative  power.  Movement,  that  is,  creation,  begins 
at  a  mathematical  point;  and  on  this  fundamental  truth 
Newton  based  the  Calcidus."  ^  The  direction  must  begin  at 
exactiy  the  same  point  in  time  and  space  as  the  activity  of 
the  power.  Free-will  is  that  freedom  or  liberty  on  all 
sides,  in  which  is  determined  the  direction  of  the  power  in 
action  as  self-directing  cause,  within  the  given  range  of 
liberty,  one  way  rather  than  another,  giving  the  straight 
line,  or  the  curve,  and  what  line,  and  what  curve.  Will  is 
that  which  necessitates  some  direction,  and  some  line,  or 
some  curve,  the  power  being  in  activity  as  an  ultimate  fact 
The  range  of  free-will  for  the  finite  soul  is  circumscribed 
by  the  limitations  of  its  own  specially  constituted  sphere  of 
activity,  consisting  of  the  given  limited  amoimt  of  power 
1  Prtncipioy  Bk.  I.,  §  1,  Lemma  II. 
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and  the  inner  laws  of  power  as  thought,  on  the  one  ade, 
and  of  the  outer  world,  the  external  order  of  providence, 
or  fate,  on  the  other  side ;  within  which  arise  and  exist  all 
the  external  and  foreign  limiting  determinators  of  the  self- 
directing  power,  the  inner  metaphysical  and  necessary,  die 
external  physical,  whether  fixed,  (nt  variable,  the  judicial, 
the  moral,  the  sesthetical,  and  the  religious ;  and  the  range 
of  liberty  is  given  in  the  whole  sphere  thus  constituted. 
Will,  measuring  the  total  amount  of  power,  the  inner  limit 
of  freedom  on  that  side,  expresses  the  &ct  of  its  existence 
and  the  necessity  of  some  action  and  some  direction,  if 
there  be  a  living  soid  ;  even  though  it  should  be  no  more 
than  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  stationary  equili- 
brium of  bare  existence  as  an  active  power.  This  neces- 
sary some  direction  is  given  with  the  power  itself,  at  the 
^me  time  and  from  the  same  source  :  it  is  a  part  of  the 
ultimate  fact  of  existence.  As  self-directing  cause,  this 
soul  may  give  direction,  that  is,  choose,  within  the  given 
range  of  liberty,  or  it  may  not:  if  it  do  not  so  act  and 
choose,  then  the  direction  of  the  power  must  be  deter- 
mined by  necessity ;  and  the  soul  will  act  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  choice,  if  any  be  so  taken,  or  if  not,  then  by 
mere  necessity  and  blind  chance ;  or  it  will  move  by  virtue 
of  that  more  inward  and  original  direction,  which  it  has 
received  and  possesses  with  its  primal  existence :  wherein 
may  consist  that  guiding  and  controlling  guardianship,  or 
^  secret  will  and  grace  "  of  the  Greater  Providence,  which 
may  sometimes  determine  the  direction  and  the  choice, 
when  the  self-directing  specialty,  as  such,  is  unable  to  de- 
cide and  determine  for  itself,  being  for  the  time  in  a  cer- 
tain unresolvable  quandary;  which  guardianship,  again, 
may  be  that  which  is  sometimes  called  Luck,  and  some* 
times  Destiny,  being  that  same 

"destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrament  this  lower  world. 
And  irhMt  is  in  *t "  ) :  —  Ten^^  Act  HI.  ik,  S. 
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or,  as  Holinshed  wrote,  *^  the  divine  providence  and  appoint- 
ment of  God,  as  St  Augustine  saith ;  for  of  other  destiny,  it 
is  impossible  to  dream."  ^  In  like  manner  writes  Hooker, 
about  1594,  in  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  (which  this 
author  may  have  read), "  that  the  natural  generation  and 
process  of  all  things  receiveth  order  of  proceeding  from  the 
settled  stability  of  the  divine  understanding.  This  ap- 
pointeth  unto  them  their  kinds  of  working ;  the  disposition 
whereof  in  the  purity  of  God's  own  knowledge  and  will  is 
rightly  termed  by  the  name  of  Providence.  The  same 
being  referred  unto  the  things  themselves  here  disposed  by 

it,  was  wont  by  the  ancient  to  be  called  natural  Destiny 

Nature  therefore  is  nothing  else  but  God's  instrument"  * 
And  Hamlet  was  not  far  from  this  same  doctrine,  when  he 
said:  — 

"Ham.    Sir,  in  my  heart  Uiere  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep:  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.    Rashly,  — 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  ibr  it,  —  let  as  know, 
Oar  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  ns  well 
When  oar  deep  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should  teach  ns 
There  *s  a  dlyinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rongh-hew  them  how  we  WiU. 

Ear,  That  is  most  certain.** 

Act  F.  Sc  a. 

And  so,  this  soul  must  act  upon  somediing  out  of  the 
whole  rang^  and  field  of  view,  and  either  remain  fixed  in 
stupid  equilibrium  in  one  direction  and  upon  the  same 
thing,  or  it  must  shift  upon  the  chosen  things,  or  upon  the 
destined  things ;  as  when  a  child  first  opens  its  eyes  to  the 
light,  then  needing  much  guidance  and  guardianship ;  and 
it  will  perceive,  conceive,  or  act  and  do,  something,  or 
remain  in  stationary  equilibrium;  and  that,  too,  by  the 
determination  of  voluntary  choice,  sheer  necessity,  blind 
chance,  or  the  all-seeing  Destiny,  out  of  the  whole  possi- 

A  CkroH,  of  Eng.,l,  4». 

3  Booker't  WorJa  (Oxibrd,  1890,)  L  168. 
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bility  of  thinking  and  doing,  even  downward  in  the  scale 
to  the  low  grade  of  a  mere  instinctive  consciousness  of  bsre 
existence,  and  down  to  that  narrow  sphere  of  liberty,  whidi 
b  given,  say,  to  the  crinoid  star-fish,  fixed  by  his  st^n  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Growth  and  development  of 
body  and  increase  of  the  power  of  the  soul  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale  of  types  of  organization,  experience,  discipline, 
practical  skill,  knowledge,  wisdom,  culture,  insight,  may 
follow,  in  their  degrees,  even  up  to  the  highest  human 
wisdom  and  intelligence,  wherein  is  the  divine  light  of  tiie 
sold.  But  the  thought,  which  this  special  soul  will  have, 
must  depend  upon  what  it  acts  against  and  perceives^  or 
what  it  acts  upon  and  creates  within  itself  as  conceptions 
of  its  own  ;  and  its  acts  and  doings  will  depend  upon  the 
thought  and  the  direction  taken  by  the  power  of  the  soul ; 
and  all  its  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  cidture  must  be  acquired. 
But  the  fundamental  power  to  perceive,  conceive,  think, 
understand,  judge,  and  know,  and  do,  is  given,  in  ^diatever 
swelling  measiu*e,  and  is  not  acquired;  though  acquired 
skill,  in  many  things,  may  be  equivalent  in  practical  efiect 
to  an  increase  of  power.  We  have,  in  the  **  Cymbeline," 
some  illustration  of  this  kind  of  power  and  the  degree  of 
faculty  and  difference  of  quality,  which  Nature  may  give, 
with  the  birth  of  the  individual.  The  two  sons  of  the  king 
are  stolen  fit)m  their  cradle  by  Belarius,  and  brought  up  in 
a  forest  cave  that  was  ''a  cell  of  ignorance"  as  hunteis, 
knowing  nothing  of  their  origin.  And  when  Imogen  ap- 
pears at  the  cave  in  the  disguise  of  an  unknown  boy,  the 
brothers  conceive  a  greater  liking  for  him  than  they  have 
for  their  supposed  father,  Belarius :  — 

''Bd.    [Aside.]  0  noble  strain  I 

0  worthiness  of  nature  I  breed  of  greatness  I 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base: 
Nature  hath  meal  and  bran;  contempt  and  grace. 

1  am  not  their  fitther ;  yet  who  this  should  be, 
Doth  miracle  itselfj  loy'd  before  me. 

O  thou  goddess, 
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Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon^tt 
In  these  two  princely  boys !    They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  bis  sweet  head;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf  d,  as  the  rudest  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  th*  vale.    'T  is  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  tiiem 
To  royalty  unlearn  M,  honor  untaught. 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd!  ''-^Ad  IV,  8c.  2. 

Thus  is  the  soiil  constituted  a  special  thinker  and  cre- 
ator by  itself,  under  a  special  consciousness  of  its  own ;  and 
all  its  perceptions,  conceptions,  thought,  ideas,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  culture,  and  insight,  even  to  a  knowledge  of  Grod 
and  the  universe  and  the  order  of  his  providence  in  it,  must 
be  exclusively  its  own,  and  arise  out  of  its  own  special 
activity  as  such  given  power  of  thought,  with  whatever  helps 
it  may  have.  All  the  while,  man  must  remember,  that  he 
lives  in  a  world-prison  as  close  as  that  in  which  the  fallen 
King  Richard  meditated :  — 

**K.  IHch.    I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compar ' 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world: 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it;  yet  still  I  'U  hammer 't  out 
My  brain  1  'U  prove  the  female  to  my  soul; 
My  soul,  the  &ther;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still  breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world; 
In  humoun  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.    The  better  sort. 
As  thoughts  of  things  divhie,  are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  Word  itself 
Against  the  Word: 

As  thus,  —  *  Come  little  ones  * ;  and  then  again,  ~ 
*  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  neediest  eye.* 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders:  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
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Of  this  hard  world,  my  ra^rgfod  prison  waUs; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride  I 
Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselyes 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fbrtone^s  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last;  like  silly  beggars, 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refUge  their  shame 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there: 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 

But  whatever  I  am. 

Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 

With  nothing  shall  be  pleased  till  he  be  eas'd 

With  being  nothing."  —  Rich.  II.,  Act  V.  8c  5. 

What  is  given,  here,  from  the  original  fountain  of  all 
existence  being  a  thinking  power,  all  its  thinking,  its  special 
consciousness,  its  identity  and  personality,  its  ideas,  thoughts, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  culture,  and  all  its  acts  and  doings^ 
must  necessarily  be  the  effect,  work,  and  result  of  the  actir- 
ity  of  the  power  as  original  cause,  under  the  whole  special 
constitution  of  the  soul  as  such.  In  like  manner,  die 
thought  of  Grod  must  be  the  work  and  efiect  of  the  activity 
of  the  divine  power  of  thought  in  its  whole  unity  and  total- 
ity ;  and  his  thought,  knowledge,  and  purposes  must  exist 
under  the  divine  consciousness  alone,  being  as  boundless  as 
the  imiverse  and  himself  Hb  thought  and  action,  being 
the  actual  universe,  is  presented  as  such  effect  and  as  re- 
ality directly  to  the  fore-front  view  of  this  special  thinker, 
seer,  knower,  and  doer,  whether  he  shall  see  much  or  little 
of  it,  whether  he  shall  heed,  or  not,  its  laws,  &cts,  and  les^ 
sons.  But,  to  suppose  the  thought,  ideas,  knowledge,  or 
purposes  of  the  divine  mind,  could  be  directly  made  known, 
immediately  imparted,  to  this  special  thinker  from  behind, 
underneath,  and  beyond  the  origin  and  source  of  the  soul 
itsdf,  as  so  constituted,  by  any  conceivable  sort  of  direct 
illumination,  inspiration,  or  other  kind  of  spiritual  commu- 
nication, angelic,  dsemoniac,  or  super-telegraphic,  would  be 
in  effect,  either  to  imagine  an  inconceivable  and  absurd 
impossibility,  or  to  suppose  the  soul  to  lose  its  specializa- 
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tion  and  to  &11  back  (as  a  wave  falls  to  the  level  of  the  sea) 
into  total  identity  with  the  '*  oversold,"  the  Greater  Provi- 
dence itself;  a  supposition,  which  would  necessarily  involve 
the  logical  and  inevitable  destruction  and  utter  extinction 
of  the  special  soul,  as  such ;  and  it  would  vanish  into  silence 
and  oblivion.  True,  this  might  happen,  or  it  might  not,  at 
the  will  of  the  Creator :  if  the  ocean  covered  the  globe,  a 
wave  might  roll  eternally  on  a  given  circle.  Says  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  ^  I  believe  in  a  harmonious,  an  eternal  ascent,  but 
in  no  created  cidmination."  ^ 

§   4  THE   LESSER  PROVIDENCE. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Lesser  Providence,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  soul,  so 
constituted,  must  exist  as  an  object  and  a  fact  of  the  divine 
consciousness,  in  like  manner  as  the  body.  The  power 
given  and  specialized  in  that  particular  way  in  the  creation 
of  the  soul  in  the  universal  distribution  of  variety  in  the 
totality  of  the  universe,  under  that  consciousness,  must 
depend,  always,  for  the  amount  of  power,  on  the  divine 
power  in  its  freedom  as  self-acting  and  self-directing  cause 
in  the  whole  providential  order  and  plan  of  the  divine 
thought ;  and  so,  the  capability  of  any  soul  to  think  —  to 
perceive,  conceive,  see,  imderstand,  judge,  know,  and  do, 
must  depend  at  bottom  upon  the  amount  of  power  so  given  ; 
and  just  so,  from  the  lowest  self-conscious  animal  up  to  the 
highest  human  intelligence.  But  nothing  but  the  power 
and  the  specialization  of  it  are  given  from  that  direction 
and  on  that  side.  Identity  with  the  divine  Existence  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  this  fundamental  essence  of  the 
soul  as  a  finite  power  of  thought  By  virtue  of  that  identity 
it  is  power  in  fact  of  the  nature  of  the  power  of  thought,  in 
a  state  of  activity,  and  that  "  sparkle  of  our  creation  light 
whereby  men  acknowledge  a  Deity  bumeth  still  within,** 
and,  as  such,  self-acting,  self-directing  cause  so  far.  Dif* 
1  Kan^xmer  Thai,  Werke,  XIII.  4i. 
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ference  from  the  universal  soul  consists  in  the  special  con- 
stitution of  the  finite  thinking  sphere,  so  far  as  the  spedil- 
ization  goes ;  and  it  embraces  the  whole  specialization  and 
no  more,  the  limitations  being,  on  one  side,  the  physical 
organization  and  the  outward  world,  and  on  the  other,  tiie 
given  amount  of  power  and  the  necessary  laws  of  thought ; 
and  between  the  two  sides  or  halves  of  the  sphere  (as  it 
were)  is,  in  fact,  not  a  hollow  sphere,  nor  a  blank-sheet 
sensorium^  but  only  that  invisible  sheet-plane  which  is  yet 
neither  a  substance,  nor  a  space,  but  a  mere  region  of  pos- 
sibility of  thinking,  action,  and  sense-perception,  and  that 
same  All  Possibility  in  which  God  himself  exists  and  creates 
the  universe  as  His  thought  In  this  unbounded  possHnlity, 
in  which  lies  the  whole  outer  world  and  field  of  sensible 
experience,  however  undiscoverable  its  limits  to  us,  as  well 
as  our  own  inner  world  of  intellectual  conception,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  creations  of  Grod  and  man :  art  and  science 
have  no  bounds  in  this  direction,  being  limited,  in  this 
respect,  in  man,  or  animal,  only  in  the  exhaustion  of  his 
power  to  act,  to  discover,  and  to  create,  but  being,  in  God, 
as  boundless  as  all  the  worlds  of  his  creation,  that  are,  or 
have  been,  and  as  inexhaustible  as  the  eternal  continuity 
of  his  existence  and  power  to  think  and  create. 

But  it  is  in  the  special  constitution  and  by  virtue  of  the 
specialization,  only,  that  special  thinking  and  a  particular 
consciousness  arise.  The  whole  individual  identity  of  the 
soul  as  a  thinking  personality  depends  upon  the  specialties, 
and  it  must  cease  if  and  when  they  cease.  The  soul  so 
specialized,  and  bounded  like  a  wave  out  of  the  whole  ocean 
of  soul,  stands  as  a  created  object  and  a  thought  in  the 
divine  consciousness,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tree,  or  a 
microscopic  cell  of  a  tree ;  but  while  it  is  such  object  in  the 
divine  mind,  it  is  also  a  special  subject  for  itsel£  But  a 
tree,  or  a  cell,  is  not,  any  more  than  is  a  body  without  a 
soul.  The  inner  powers  active  in  a  cell  are  in  motion  under 
the  divine  consciousness  alone,  like  all  the  powers  of  phys- 
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ical  nature,  to  which  we  give  no  higher  name  than  mechan- 
ical, chemical,  electrical,  or,  in  general,  physical  forces.  But 
when  we  come  to  a  self-acting,  self-4irecting,  self-conscious 
power,  a  new  name  is  necessary  in  all  science  and  in  all 
languages  to  designate  this  new  fact  and  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  it  is  called  a  mind  or  a  soul.  As  Plato  says, 
and  it  cannot  well  he  better  said,  "•  the  beginning  of  motion 
is  that  which  moves  itself;  and  this  can  neither  perish,  nor 
be  created,  or  all  heaven  and  all  creation  must  collapse 
and  come  to  a  standstill,  and  never  again  have  any  means 
whereby  it  might  be  moved  and  created " ;  and  again,  he 
says,  "  every  body  which  is  moved  from  without  is  soulless, 
but  that  which  is  moved  from  within,  of  itself,  possesses  a 
soul,  since  this  is  the  very  nature  of  soul."  ^  And  so,  says 
Bacon,  *'  all  spirits  and  souls  of  men  came  forth  out  of  one 
divine  limbus  " :  — 

**  Porter,    I  have  some  of  *em  in  lAmbo  Paltrumy  and  there  they  are  like 
to  dance  these  three  days.**  ^Hen.  VI IL^  Act  F.  8c.  8. 

It  has  become  as  difficult  in  science  to  draw  the  dividing 
line  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  in  respect 
of  organization  as  it  has  been,  in  metaphysics,  to  mark  the 
line  of  division  between  instinct  and  intelligence.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  animalcular  cell-like  bodies,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  naturalists  of  the  highest  distinction  differ  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  belong  to  the  animal  or  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  of  many  species,  even  an  Ehren- 
berg  cannot  determine  with  his  microscope  whether  they 
are  to  be  classed  with  animals,  or  with  plants.  Science  is 
every  day  shifting  some  species  from  the  one  kingdom  into 
the  other.  That  they  have  an  apparently  voluntary  motion, 
vibratory,  or  oscillatory,  or  revolving,  is  not  sufficient  to 
determine  the  question ;  for  in  this  they  are  all  alike.  And 
Lankester  finally  resolves  the  essential  organic  difference 
between  the  two  kingdoms  into  a  difference  of  merely 
1  Phadnii,  Works  (Bohn),  I.  321. 
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chemical  operations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
a  mere  excito-motory  instinctive  motion^  whether  of  a  sensi- 
tive plant,  or  a  sensitive  animal,  which  is  a  mechanical  or  a 
physiological  result  of  organization  and  applied  forces,  from 
an  independent  self-moving,  self-directing  cause  and  a  self- 
conscious  power.  The  most  delicate  water-creeper,  the 
most  infinitesimal  rotifer,  starts  and  stops,  goes  and  comes, 
as  he  wills.  A  loom,  he  it  ever  so  ingeniously  constructed, 
presents  only  a  certain  mechanical  practicability  of  cloth 
being  woven:  it  has  not,  nor  can  it  have,  a  self-moving 
power  to  weave  cloth,  as  the  spider  has,  to  spin  and  weave 
his  web.  Applied  power,  as  of  water  or  steam,  may  put 
the  instrumental  machine  in  motion ;  but  even  then,  it 
weaves  nothing,  and  only  runs  as  an  empty  mill.  The 
power  that  actually  weaves  cloth  is  only  in  the  soul  of  the 
weaver.  It  is  clear,  that  the  fly-catching  movement  of  the 
leaf  of  Dionasa,  or  the  vibrating  motion  of  the  leaflet  of 
Hydesanim,  or  Uie  life-like  motion  of  the  sensitive  Mimosa, 
is  a  mere  result  of  organization  and  of  the  action  of  external 
or  internal  physical  forces  or  both  together,  though  a 
Schleiden  cannot  discover  the  **  causes "  with  his  micro- 
scope.*   Indeed,  all  nature  is,  in  one  sense,  alive :  — 

"  All  things  onto  our  flesh  are  kind 
In  their  descent  and  being;  to  onr  mind, 
In  their  ascent  and  cause  ** :  —  HerberL 

or  as  another  poet  sings :  — 

**  L^anima  di  ogni  bmto  e  delle  piante 
Di  complession  potenziata  tira 
Lo  raggio  e  il  moto  delle  laci  sante."  —  Dante,  Par-  e.  tiL 

The  eye  of  science  has  not  yet  discovered,  in  all  cases, 
the  exact  stage  in  the  scale  of  organized  being,  whether  in 
the  Kingdom,  or  in  the  Branch,  or  in  the  individual,  where 
this  kind  of  power  first  distinctiy  appears  in  a  special  form : 
the  exact  point  of  its  first  appearance  in  the  flow  of  tiie 
physical  stream  may  not  be  very  essential.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
1  Scfaleiden*8  Prin,  ofBokmy,  p.  554  (London,  1848). 
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necessary  that  this  &ct  should  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of 
distinction  between  an  animal  and  a  plant,  or  between  one 
Branch,  or  Class,  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  another,  but 
only,  for  that  matter,  between  an  excito-motory,  or  merely 
instinctive  function  and  a  self-conscious  power  or  will,  be- 
tween an  animal  that  has,  and  one  that  has  not,  a  self- 
moving  soul,  though  it  be  so  limited  and  diminutive  in 
amount  of  power  of  thought  and  action  in  the  particular 
instance  as  to  be  sometimes  rather  called  an  instinct  than 
a  sold.  But  it  is  necessary  critically  to  distinguish  between 
a  true  soul  and  that  structural,  physiological,  excito-motory 
fimction  of  motion  and  even  apparent  self-activity  which  is 
properly  called  an  instinct ;  that  is,  between  a  movement 
which  is  due  to  the  Greater  Providence  and  one  that  is  the 
work  of  the  lesser  providence  as  such. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  Bacon,  that  even  insects  had  some 
small  amount  of  mind.  "  The  insecta,"  he  writes,  "  have 
voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  imagination  ;  and  whereas 
some  of  the  ancients  have  said  that  their  motion  is  inde- 
terminate and  their  imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negligently 
observed;  for  ants  go  right  forward  to  their  hills;  and 
bees  do  (admirably)  know  the  way  from  a  flowery  heath 
two  or  three  miles  off  to  their  hives.  It  may  be,  gnats  and 
flies  have  their  imagination  more  mutable  and  giddy,  as 

small  birds  likewise  have And  though  their  spirit 

[soul]  be  diffused,  yet  there  is  a  seat  of  their  senses  in  the 
head.''  1 

It  b  evident  that  all  mental  manifestation  or  exhibition 
of  psychical  power  in  man  or  animals  is  immediately  con- 
nected with,  and  somehow  dependent  upon,  the  brain  and 
nervous  structures.  At  the  base  of  the  kingdom,  Owen  finds 
the  Protozoic  Acrtta  without  a  nervous  system.  With  the 
I^ematoneura,  a  mere  thread-nerve  appears.  The  next 
ascending  type  (Radiata)  is  characterized  by  an  oesophageal 
nervous  ring;  the  next  (Articulaia)  has  two  ganglia  in 

1  iVot  Hiit,,  §  698. 
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this  riDg,  one  above  and  one  below  the  oesophagus  ;  and  as 
we  ascend  in  the  scale,  this  upper  ganglion  becomes  a  true 
cerebrum,  and  the  lower,  a  cerebellum ;  that  is,  they  will 
be  found  to  correspond  in  ganglionic  Unction.  In  the  next 
type  (MoUusca)j  we  have  three  ganglia  in  the  oesophageal 
ring,  the  third  and  additional  one  corresponding  in  nervous 
function  with  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  higher  Branch 
(  Vertebratcu)  In  the  cuttle-fish  (Septa),  the  highest  Qrpe 
of  mollusc,  these  three  ganglia  are  already  well  concen- 
trated into  the  head,  and  the  cerebral  ganglion  has  now 
become  a  well-defined  cerebrum,  and  b^ins  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  cartilaginous  brain-case.  In  the  first  class  of  Verte- 
brates (Fishes),  the  second  ganglion,  too,  has  become  a 
distinctly  rounded  nodule  and  a  well  marked  cerebellum  ; 
and  the  whole  brain  begins  to  be  enclosed  in  a  brain-case, 
cartilaginous,  at  first,  and  afterwards  and  higher  in  the 
scale,  in  a  bony  cranium.  In  these  Fishes,  the  three  ganglia, 
now  become  a  distinct  triplex  brain,  lie  extended  on  a 
horizontal  line,  with  the  cerebrum  in  front,  then  the  cere- 
bellum, and  last,  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  the  cerebellum 
is  smallest  in  comparative  size,  the  cerebrum  larger,  and 
the  medulla  oblongata,  largest  In  the  Amphibia,  the  next 
higher  type,  the  cerebellum  has  become  larger  than  the 
cerebrum,  the  medulla  oblongata  being  still  the  largest  In 
the  next  higher,  the  Beptiles,  the  cerebrum  is  still  smallest, 
and  the  other  two  have  become  nearly  equal  in  size.  In 
the  Birds,  the  next  higher  still,  the  cerebrum  is  largest,  the 
other  two  remaining  nearly  equal  in  size.  And  in  the 
Mammals,  the  cerebrum  has  become  still  larger  in  com- 
parison, and  the  cerebellum  larger  than  the  other.  And 
with  the  relative  and  comparative  size  goes,  in  general,  the 
increase  in  development  and  complication  of  the  brain 
structure.  And  still  further,  with  the  Birds  the  cerebrum, 
moving  backward  in  position,  already  begins  to  be  placed 
partly  above  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  ;  in  the  Mammals, 
it  covers  them  still  more ;  in  the  Lemurs,  the  first  famfly 
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r>f  the  Ape  tribe,  it  is  placed  nearly  on  top  of  the  other 
parts,  not  yet  quite  covering  them  ;  in  the  higher  Apes,  it 
^y  covers  them,  and  in  Man,  still  more  completely ;  and 
this  progress,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  exhibit  an  ever 
increasing  development  and  peifection  in  respect  of  the 
extent,  depth,  complication,  and  distinctive  prominence  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  fineness  and  delicacy  in  the  most 
intimate  and  inward  organization  and  structure  of  the 
microscopic  cell-tissues ;  and  the  whole  ascending  order  of 
development,  arrangement,  evolution,  and  new  creation 
of  artistic  form,  is  thus  completed  in  the  erect  stature  and 
commanding  presence  of  the  lord  of  creation.  Not  that 
this  progress  consists  in  any  mere  development  along  one 
continuous  line  of  linear  descent ;  for  such  is  not  wholly 
the  fact;  but  it  takes  place  along  several  divergent  and 
consecutively  branching  lines  of  linear  descent,  travelling 
over  different  surfaces  in  space  in  concurrent  times,  the 
concurrent  spaces  and  times  giving  the  distribution  in  time 
and  space,  and  the  true  ascent  is  iu  respect  of  the  ideal 
type  alone,  executed  in  material  form  in  the  individual, 
wherein  it  is  seen  how  the  whole  is  an  ideal  and  real 
creation  in  time  and  space,  or  times  and  spaces,  and  a  work 
of  thought  only.  Herder,  as  well  as  Agassiz,  was  able  to 
see  this  gradual  approximation  to  the  erect  posture  and  the 
right  angle  of  highest  perfection  in  this  direction,  and  that 
all  further  ascent  must  needs  be  exclusively  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  order,  in  power  of  soul,  knowledge,  dis- 
cipline, and  culture. 

Throughout  the  scale,  taking  the  nervous  system  and  the 
brain  in  particular  as  basis  of  the  comparison  (with  Owen), 
as  is  just,  mind  and  the  order  of  exhibition  of  psychical 
power  being  the  most  fundamental  and  important  thing  of 
all,  the  correspondence  of  the  psychical  powers  and  faculties 
with  the  organic  structures,  from  the  thread-nerve  to  the 
foil  human  brain,  is  clearly  manifest    In  the  thread-nerve. 
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it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  pbysiological  function ;  in  the 
nerve-ring,  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  excito-motory  mstiiic- 
tive  function;  in  the  homogangliate  duplex  brain  of  the 
Articulates,  a  self-conscious,  self-directing  psychical  power 
becomes  more  decidedly  evident,  with  an  increased  amount 
and  variety  of  sensational  phenomena ;  the  heterogangllate 
triplex  brain,  in  the  molluscous  cuttle-fish,  reaches  a  still 
higher  degree  of  mental  manifestation  and  power ;  and  in 
the  Vertebrate  Branch,  with  still  greater  concentration  into 
the  head  and  a  more  rapidly  increasing  development  and 
evolution  and  new  creation  of  brain  structure,  in  compara- 
tive relation  to  the  whole  body  and  to  the  Class,  or  Branch, 
the  whole  psychical  and  sensational  endowment  advances 
by  ascending  steps  and  degrees,  as  the  animal  procession, 
in  the  order  of  creative  divine  providence,  advances  in 
geological  time  from  out  of  the  sea  into  the  air,  from  sea 
and  air  to  shore  and  land,  to  island,  to  continent ;  and  it 
becomes  difficult  (though  it  may  yet  be  possible)  to  say, 
exactly  when  and  where  finite  mind,  or  soul,  first  began  ; 
for  as  we  trace  backward  the  order  of  the  ascent  in  past 
time,  just  as  when  we  attempt  to  trace  it  in  the  order  of 
ascent  in  the  scale  of  classification  in  present  space,  we  find 
it  dwindling  by  degrees  from  the  highest  intellectual  power 
in  man  down  to  a  mere  instinct,  to  a  simple  function  of 
motion,  ^r  even  to  merely  physiological,  mechanical,  and 
general  physical  powers  or  forces. 

A  fabulous  opinion  is  still  quite  prevalent,  that  man  only 
(and  some  would  even  leave  out  the  lowest  races  of  men 
as  well  as  the  higher  apes)  has  a  soul.'  It  is  based  upon 
certain  foggy,  mystical,  and  obscure  notions  of  the  Biblical 
revelation,  and  means  only  that  man  alone  has  such  a  soul 
as  can  be  saved  and  go  to  Heaven.  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks 
there  is  no  mind,  or  soul,  below  the  Vertebrates.  What 
his  idea  of  mind  or  soul  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
or  define.  The  phrenologists  begin  by  assuming  at  once  a 
whole  psychology,  wherein  the  human  mind  appears  to  be 
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an  agglomeration  of  some  forty  distinct  faculties  and  powers, 
which  they  as  readily  proceed  to  locate  within  the  skull 
from  the  outside.  Carpenter  works  from  the  inside,  but 
ends  in  finding  a  "  Sensorium  **  in  the  Sensory  Ganglia 
(ihakmn  optici  and  corpora  striata)^  wherein  he  seats  what 
*he  calls  "Sensation,"  "Ideation,"  and  "Consciousness"; 
and  he  discovers  "internal  senses"  in  the  commissural 
fibres,  and  locates  the  will  and  intelligence  in  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  This,  too,  is  psy- 
chology with  "  a  splitting  power." 

The  work  of  creation  of  an  individual  seems  to  proceed 
in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
the  creation  of  an  animal  kingdom.  Descending  by  the 
light  of  science  and  the  help  of  the  microscope  into  the 
inner  laboratory  of  God  and  Nature,  wherein  the  work  of 
creation  never  ceases,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the  germinal 
vesicle  with  its  central  dot,  or  point  of  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  the  new  individual,  being  nearly  that  same 
mathematical  point  at  which  all  creation,  divine  or  human, 
always  and  everywhere  begins.  From  this  centre  proceeds 
the  formation  and  evolution  of  new  cells  as  materials  of 
construction.  All  sorts  of  powers  are  evidently  at  work 
here,  mechanical,  physiological,  chemical,  electrical,  or  other, 
and,  underneath  these,  the  creative  thinking  power  itself, 
wielding  all  these  other  and  secondary  forces  as  means  and 
instruments,  imder  the  laws  and  conditions  thereof,  and 
using  the  existing  forms  of  substance  and  modes  of  force, 
solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  or  ethereal,  as  materials  and  instru- 
ments at  hand  ready  made  for  the  work  ;  and  the  artistic 
operation  begins.  —  How  do  you  know  this?  Enow  it! 
When  we  see  a  Homer's  Iliad,  do  we  not  know  it  came 
from  the  soul  of  a  Homer  ?  or  a  St  Paul's,  a  St  Peter's,  a 
watch,  or  a  world,  do  we  not  know  it  came  from  the  mind 
of  the  architect  and  artist  ?  for,  surely,  of  all  things  else  we 
know  anything  about,  nothing  but  mind  works  and  creates 
in  that  way. 

85 
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But  dus  work  does  not  proceed  beyond  a  certain  stage, 
it  seems,  according  to  the  nearest  scientific  exploratiaa, 
until  the  male  seminal  cells  actually  reach  the  outside  o€ 
the  initiative  egg-cell,  containing  this  germinal  vesicle^  and 
there  deliquesce  in  contact  (and  M.  Tulasne  finds  it  to  be 
just  so,  in  the  vegetable  kii^om,)  the  fluid  contents  of 
these  cells  being  taken  into  actual  mixture  with  those  of  the 
egg-cell  by  imbibition  or  endosmose  through  the  cell-waHs. 
So  much  science  has  settled  for  us ;  and  diis  is  cidled  im- 
pregnation. Reinforced  thus,  the  work  of  producing  new 
cell-material  starts  anew  and  proceeds  with  renewed  vigor. 
By  a  wonderfiil  process  of  s^mentation,  it  seems,  a  single 
cell,  or  a  whole  mass  of  cells,  is  made  by  halving  to  i^iop 
itself  into  a  million  pcutions,  each  containing  a  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  parent  cell,  or  mass  of  (fells,  and  a  share  of 
the  cell-producing  power,  which  appears,  in  some  measure, 
to  continue  throughout  the  life  of  the  new  animal,  living*  in 
all  the  tissues,  and  not  exhausted  even  in  the  hardest  bone ; 
and  so,  the  work  of  new  creation  continually  runs  along  the 
interior  basis  of  the  individual  structure,  in  like  manner  as 
it  runs  along  the  base  of  the  entire  animal  pyramid  and 
ci  the  entire  vegetable  pyramid.  Matenals  enoi^  being 
ready,  the  Architect  (so  be  the  work  be  not  detruded  by 
the  intractable  and  perverse  nature  of  matter,  and  by  fiital 
intervening  impediments,  and  thereby  deviated  from  the 
ordinary  course,)  distributes  them  into  layers ;  out  of  one 
he  fashions  an  alimentary  canal  system  and  reproductive 
organs,  and  this  we  may  call  the  first  story  of  the  building ; 
out  of  a  second  layer,  he  unfolds  a  whole  vascular  system 
of  heart,  lungs,  arteries,  veins,  lor  a  second  story ;  and  for 
the  third,  out  of  the  other  layer,  (which  is  first  begun,)  he 
moulds  the  skeleton  (to  serve  as  basement)  and  the  muscles, 
tendons,  tissues,  nerves,  and  brain,  for  frame-work  and 
inside  finish  of  the  whole  fabric ;  and  the  brain  is  pushed 
up,  as  it  were,  into  the  Tery  top  and  dome  of  the  living 
temple.     But,  by  the  time  this  embryonic  process  of  evola- 
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don  and  construction  is  completed,  there  begins  to  be 
exhibited  from  within  the  cerebrum,  at  whatever  exact 
point  in  time  and  space,  the  psydiological  phenomenon  of 
an  actual  thinking  soul  and  a  specialized  manifestation  of 
that  same  creative  thinking  power  that  built  the  embryo ; 
and  thus  a  veritable  incarnation  of  the  Word  is  accom- 
plished :  — 

*^  £  tntti  li  altri  modi  erano  scan! 

Alia  gioBtizia,  se  il  figlio  di  dio 

Kon  foflse  amiliato  ad  incamarsi.'* 

Paradito  tS  Dtmte^  c  viL 

[And  all  the  other  modee  were  mmiffioieiit 
For  justice,  if  the  eon  of  God  did  not 
HunOiate  himself,  and  be  incarnate.] 

Nutrition  ascends  horn  the  first  story  into  the  second, 
and  ftom  thence  into  the  third,  and  even  down  into  the 
basement,  and  upward  into  the  dome,  and  so  keeps  the 
animal  alive.  That  the  work  proceeds,  in  each  individual, 
through  nearly  all  the  ascending  steps  and  grades  of  cell- 
development  and  embryological  evolution  as  exhibited  in 
the  graduated  ascent  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom  as  a 
whole,  or  in  the  Vertebrate  Branch,  in  particidar,  in  respect 
of  type,  passing  through  fish,  reptile,  bird,  mammal,  monkey, 
up  to  man ;  or,  that  the  construction  proceeds  by  stories, 
somewhat  as  in  the  entire  kingdom  ci  organic  nature,  with' 
mineral  structures  in  the  first  or  basement  story,  with 
reproductive  organs  only  in  the  second,  as  in  Protozoa,  with, 
a  nutritive  system,  only,  in  the  third,  as  in  some  lower  orders 
of  animals  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  also,  and  then 
a  vascular  system  superadded  in  a  fourth  story,  and  a 
nervous  system  in  a  fifth  and  last,  with  an  internal  skeleton 
and  a  true  and  perfect  brain  in  the  uppermost  loft  of  all ;  — 
all  this  is  only  to  be  taken  as  anoUier  evidence  that  the 
Divine  Architect  takes  his  own  simplest  and  perhaps  near- 
est way  in  all  his  works :  all  which  not  only  seems  to  be 
true,  according  to  exact  science,  but  agrees  remarkably  well 
with  that  divine  revelation,  which  the  shade  of  the  poet 
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Stadus  made  to  Dante,  when  under  the  guidance  of  the 
soul  of  Virgil,  he  had  reached  the  seventh  hill  in  Purgatory^ 
concluding  in  these  words :  — 

'*  Ma  come  di  animal  divegna  fante, 

Non  vedi  ta  anoor:  qnesto  6  tal  pimto, 

Che  poi  savio  di  te  gii  iece  errante, 
81,  che  per  sua  dottrina  f6  disgimito 

Dall'  anima  il  possibile  intelletto, 

Per  che  da  hu  non  vide  organo  assmito. 
Apri  alia  ▼eritl^  che  riene,  il  petto 

£  sappi  che,  si  tosto  come  al  f^to 

Lo  articolar  del  cerebro  h  perfetto, 
Lo  motor  primo  a  loi  si  volge  lieto 

Sovra  tant'  arte  di  natura,  e  spira 

Spirito  novo  di  virta  repleto, 
Che  ci6,  che  trova  attivo  quivi,  tira 

In  sua  sostanza,  e  fassi  un'  alma  sola, 

Che  Tiye,  e  sente,  e  s^  in  s^  rigira." — P^trff't  o*  zzr 

[Bat  how  an  infimt  of  the  animal 

Doth  come,  thoa  see'st  not  yet:  this  is  soch  pointy 

That  wiser  men  than  thou  hare  err^d  therein,  — 

They,  who  by  their  own  doctrine  have  disjoined* 

From  soul  the  possible  intelligence, 

Because  they  saw  no  organ  by  *t  assnm'd. 

Open  thy  heart  to  th*  very  truth  which  comes, 

And  know  thou,  that  as  soon  as  in  the  ftetus 

Th'  articulated  brain  is  once  perfected, 

Hfanself  kindly  to  *t  the  First  Mover  tuns. 

On  so  much4ut  of  Nature,  and  inspires 

A  new  spirit,  with  virtue  all  replete; 

So  that  you  see,  what  *b  found  there  active,  shoots 

His  essence  in,  and  makes  a  soul  distinct, 

Which  lives,  and  ibels,  and  rules  itself  in  self.] 

The  ascent  from  the  hottom  of  the  animal  kingdom  up 
to  the  top,  as  from  the  vesicular  cell  up  to  the  full-grown 
man,  is  hy  a  wide  scale  of  steps  and  degrees.  Until  a  nerve 
is  reached,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  any  special  psy- 
chical power  exists  in  any  particular  structure.  In  certain 
microscopic  animalcules  in  which  fine  nervous  threads,  in- 
finitesimal ganglia,  and  some  appearance  of  senses,  seem  to 
be  discernible,  if  really  so,  as  also  in  the  Nematoneura  and 
the  Badiata,  there  is  little  or  no  ground  of  probability  that 
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there  exists  anything  more  than  that  kind  of  physiological 
movement  and  excito-motory  and  reflex  nervous  action  in 
obedience  to  external,  or  internal,  sensational  impressions, 
which  may  properly  be  called  instinct,  and  in  which  there  is 
otherwise  no  distinct  self-moving,  self-conscious  power.  The 
ganglia  of  the  oesophageal  ring  in  Articulates  and  Molluscs, 
though  in  part  subservient  to  certain  senses  and  to  the 
functions  of  sensation  and  motion,  must  be,  for  the  most 
part,  (if  not  entirely),  like  the  other  ganglia  of  these  animals, 
confined  to  the  same  kind  of  excito-motory  and  reflex 
activity,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  purely  physiological  in 
its  nature,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  in  the  upper  or  cere- 
bral ganglion,  of  that  very  small  degree  of  psychical  power, 
which  is  necessary  to  give  a  faculty  of  choice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muscular  movements  and  the  motions  of  the 
animal,  in  obedience  to  actually  present  sensations,  deter- 
mining the  animal  to  one  direction,  or  to  one  act,  rather 
than  another,  but  not  ambunting  to  such  a  degree  of  this 
power  as  to  be  capable  of  conceiving  ideas,  ideal  images, 
conceptions  of  imagination,  or  dreams ;  much  less,  of  car- 
rying on  any  continued,  or  connected,  process  of  rational 
thinking.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable,  if  not  probable,  or 
even  very  certain,  that  the  highest  power  of  soul  in  man, 
imder  special  circumstances,  as  when  in  sound  sleep,  or  as 
when  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  under  the  suffoca- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or 
in  any  comatose  state  of  the  brain,  or  in  disease  when  near 
the  point  of  unconscious  insensibility,  or  death,  or  when  as 
yet  unborn,  may  sink,  or  only  rise,  for  the  time  being,  to  a 
like  diminutive  degree  of  psychical  power,  and  yet  be  a  dis- 
tinct living  soul.  It  must  be  admitted  that  insects  and 
molluscs,  say,  for  instance,  the  bee,  with  his  skilful  in- 
stincts and  industrial  economy  in  the  composite  organic 
structure  of  the  swarm,  or  the  cuttle-fish,  with  his  larger 
cerebral  ganglion,  his  great  powers  of  motion,  and  his  cun- 
ning arts  of  self-protection,  possess  the  power  and  faculty 
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of  voluntary  motion,  at  least ;  but  this,  perhaps,  need  not 
ai^e  more  of  psychical  power,  or  self-<iirecting  will,  than  a 
simple  power  g£  choice  between  present  conflicting  sensa- 
tions, in  conformity  also  with  the  mechanical,  physiological, 
and  other  physical  conditions,  which  result  firom  their  organ- 
ization and  the  state  of  existence  in  which  they  live.  If 
the  act  of  the  bee  in  returning  straight  to  his  hive  when 
laden  with  hcHiey  from  the  flowery  mead,  wherein  he  seems 
to  have  something  of  the  faculty  of  the  wild  Indian  in  the 
deep  woods,  if  the  act  of  the  cuttie-fish  in  darkening  the 
waters  wiUi  his  ink  when  danger  threatens,  necessarily  in>- 
plies  some  degree  of  memory  as  well  as  an  act  of  inll, 
or  choice,  we  may  as  easily  allow  the  memory  as  the 
choice,  and  also  such  small  d^;ree  of  psychical  power,  or 
soul,  as  is  therein  necessarily  implied ;  and  in  this  memory, 
there  is  also  necessarily  implied  some  small  &culty  of  im- 
agination, that  is,  a  capability  of  framing  ideal  conceptions 
in  a  thinking  soul,  however  limited  in  amount  and  degree 
of  power.  In  general,  nerves  and  ganglia  are  plainly 
subservient  to  the  physiological  processes  of  Uie  animal 
economy  merely.  The  three  great  ganglia,  which  gradu- 
ally become  concentrated  into  the  head,  are  as  clearly 
subservient,  in  the  first  instance,  and  excepting  only  the 
cerebral,  first  and  last,  to  those  functions  of  sensation  and 
muscular  motion,  for  which  an  excito-nH>tory  and  reflex 
activity  of  a  merely  physiological  nature  may  be  considered 
as  sufficient  But  this  cerebral  ganglion,  even  in  these 
Articulates  and  Molluscs,  as  later  among  the  Vertebrates, 
would  seem  to  be  the  seat,  also,  of  some  small  d^p'ee  of 
that  higher  kind  of  power,  which  can  only  be  designated  as 
psychical  power,  or  soul  that  thinks  and  moves  itself. 

As  we  ascend  the  scale  in  the  Vertebrate  Branch,  we 
find  an  increased  development  of  these  same  ganglia,  cor- 
responding with  the  increased  faculties  of  sensation  and  the 
increased  power  and  complexity  of  muscular  motion ;  and 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  cerebral  sensory  ganglia  into 
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expanded  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  an  ever  increasing 
proportion  in  size,  convolution,  and  fineness  of  texture 
therein  as  the  scale  mounts,  we  find  this  same  psychical 
power  exhibited,  ever3rwhere  and  throughout,  in  a  very 
nearly,  if  not  an  exactly,  corresponding  proportion  ;  so  that 
no  one  can  deny,  for  instance,  that  the  psychical  powers  of 
the  higher  apes,  as  in  the  Orang,  Chimpanzee,  and  Gorilla, 
approach  as  much  more  nearly  to  Uiose  of  man,  on  the 
whole,  than  do  those  of  the  other  inferior  orders  of  ani- 
mals, as  the  structure  and  development  of  their  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  indeed  all  Uie  rest  of  their  organization 
and  structure,  approximate  more  nearly  than  the  other  to 
the  human  type.  Nor  does  the  scale  stop  here :  it  still 
continues  to  ascend,  only  with  a  proportionately  less  degree 
of  difference  in  the  advance  upward  through  the  ascending 
races  or  species  of  men.  The  result  of  all  ethnological 
study  goes  to  establish  this  fact;  and  though  there  be  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  highest  living  species  of  ape,  and  the 
lowest  existing  species  of  man,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
some  human  tribes,  lowest  in  the  living  scale,  and  only  not 
yet  quite  extinct,  (and  many  species,  or  distinct  tribes,  have 
doubtless  long  since  become  extinct  in  the  lapse  of  im- 
mense geological  ages  since  the  Pliocene  man  lived,)  for 
instance,  the  Papuas  of  the  East  Indian  Islands  and  Aus- 
tralia, are  found  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  abstract  notions, 
that  is,  general  rational  ideas  or  conceptions,  or  any  kind 
of  abstruse  reasoning.  It  is  just  so  with  the  American  In- 
dian and  other  inferior  races,  the  African  Negro  inclusive,  in 
greater  or  less  degree  only.  Thoreau  found  it  to  be  so  with 
the  civilized  Indians  of  the  Maine  woods ;  and  he  was  a 
good  observer  of  such  &cts.  The  Gorilla,  or  Chimpanzee, 
may  have  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  will,  and  understand- 
ing enough  to  come  down  from  his  tree  and  warm  himself 
by  a  deserted  camp-fire,  but  not  reason,  foresight,  or 
rational  thinking  power  enough  to  put  on  more  wood  when 
the  fire  bums  down,  as  the  naturalists  say;  and  yet  he 
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may  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  self-conscious,  sel^ 
directing  power  or  will,  with  memory  and  imagination  ;  — 
some  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  thinking  soul.  The  wOd 
naked  Papuas,  or  the  Hottentots,  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  may  have  reason  enough  to  do  acts  of  this  kind,  but 
scarcely  more;  for  they  have  never  had  understanding, 
invention,  power  of  thought,  or  skill  and  sense  enough,  in 
the  course  of  long  ages,  to  raise  themselves  above  the  con- 
dition of  wild  men  of  the  woods,  nor  sufficient  intelligence 
or  rational  thinking  power,  to  be  able  to  comprehend,  by 
the  help  of  any  teaching,  the  general  ideas,  the  higher 
reasonings,  and  more  comprehensive  conceptions,  nor  the 
arts  and  sciences,  of  the  superior  races  of  men.  The 
lower  races  are  scarcely  more  than  grown  up  children : 
they  represent  the  several  stages  of  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race.  The  American  Indian,  though  somewhat 
more  capable,  is  still  but  little  better  than  a  natural-bom 
Caliban,  — 

"  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 

Nartare  can  never  stick;  on  whom  my  pains, 

Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lotst,  quite  lost; 

And  as  witli  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 

So  his  mind  cankers."  —  Temp.,  Act  /F.  5c.  1. 

With  them,  all  progress  is,  and  must  be,  slow  and 
gradual,  and  for  the  most  part  in  their  own  best  way.  John 
Elliot's  converted  Naticks  are  extinct,  and  their  agglutinate, 
polysynthetic  Bible  is  a  dead  tongue.  In  the  course  of 
unnumbered  geological  aeons,  the  white  type  is  reached. 
In  the  lapse  of  untold  centuries,  the  Turanian  grows  into  a 
Chinese  straight-jacket ;  the  Gangetic  Malay,  into  a  Hindu ; 
the  Nilotic  ^rican,  into  an  Egyptian ;  the  American  In- 
dian, into  an  Aztec,  or  Inca-Peruvian ;  the  Caucasian,  into 
a  Bactrian,  Assyrian,  Chaldaean,  Hebrew,  Grecian,  Roman, 
European.  Within  the  gently  stretching  envelope,  each 
lives,  grows,  expands,  improves,  and  is  transmuted.  Take 
either  suddenly  out  of  it,  and  he  suffers,  or  perishes,  as 
when  you  wrench  a  turtle  out  of  his  shell.     Boat-heads, 
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flat-heads,  and  pigmy  dwarfe,  become  fossil,  before  the  ad< 
vance  of  more  gigantic  long-heads  and  high-heads.  The 
westward-flowing  white  streams  of  the  temperate  zones 
overwhelm  the  inferior  indigenes,  or  sweep  them  aside  into 
bogs  and  mountain  fastnesses,  or  strand  them  upon  remote, 
inhospitable  shores.  Guanches,  Tasmanians,  Tahitians,  In- 
dians, Negroes,  vanish  into  utter  darkness,  before  Uie  burn- 
ing &ce  of  European  civilization  ;  or  the  civilization,  flow- 
ing backward  upon  the  tropical  zones,  is  itself  extinguished 
in  the  dark  multitude,  as  a  light  goes  out  in  carbonic  acid. 

The  difference  is  not  so  much  a  difference  in  kind,  or  in 
essence,  as  a  difference  of  degree;  but  as  the  pyschical 
power  increases  in  degree,  as  we  motmt  in  the  scale,  there 
b  exhibited  that  ever-enlarging  scope,  and  that  conse- 
quently increasing  number  and  variety  of  capabilities  and 
Acuities  which,  in  the  new  and  varied  applications  and 
uses  that  arise  out  of  and  go  along  with  this  increase  in 
amount  of  power,  present  themselves  to  a  superflcial  appre- 
hension as  new,  additional,  and  distinct  mental  powers  or 
faculties ;  and  hence  the  illusion  of  the  phrenologists,  the 
mental  physiologists,  and  all  those  materialistic  philoso- 
phers, who  try  to  imagine  that  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
are  a  mere  result  of  the  physical  organization  and  a  direct 
effect  produced  by  the  organic  machine ;  that  memory  con- 
sists merely  in  an  accumulated  volume  and  mass  of  sensa- 
tional impressions  stamped  and  recorded,  one  set  above 
another  (with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie),  upon  the  gossamer 
tissues  of  the  cortical  layers  of  the  brain ;  and  that  all 
thought  is  a  product  of  nervous  electricity,  or  some  kind  of 
arterial  brain-flow  and  consumption  of  neurine,  as  light 
comes  of  the  burning  of  a  candle,  or  time-keeping  from 
the  running  of  a  clock. 

The  necessary  laws  of  thought,  constituting  the  imper- 
sonal reason  (as  defined  by  Ck>usin),  exist  absolutely; 
that  is,  as  necessary  &ct,  and  are  common  to  all  thinking 
souls,  from  insect  to  man,  and  from  man  to  his  Maker* 
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Hence,  the  only  difference  there  can  be,  in  respect  of  pure 
reason,  between  one  created  soul  and  another,  whatever 
the  place  of  either  in  the  scale  of  existence,  is  a  diffierenoe 
in  the  extent  and  measure  in  which  each  finite  soul  may  be 
able  to  share,  partake,  use,  employ,  and  exercise  these 
laws  and  this  reason  in  perceiving,  conceiving,  thinkiiig;, 
and  knowing ;  for  these  operations  of  the  mind,  as  &r  as 
they  go,  must  necessarily  be,  and  always  are,  carried  on  in 
exact  accordance  with    tiiese  laws,  whether  the  special 
thinker  himself  be  aware  of  it  or  not  This  measure  may  be 
large  or  small  in  the  given  instance,  and  the  use  made  of 
it  may  be  in  some  degree  more  or  less,  much  or  little^ 
good  or  bad,  logical  or  illogical,  wise  or  unwise.    The  sovil 
in  itself  is  active  choosing  cause  and  thinking  power,  the 
^sparkle  of  our  creation  light,"  the    ^lamp  of   God" 
shining  within  us,  and  the  light  of  the  understandii^ 
whereby  the  mind  intellectually  and  spiritually  sees,  knows, 
perceives,  conceives,  understands,  comprehends,    and  is 
self-conscious,  and  the  power  whereby  it  acts,  wills,  and 
creates ;  and  its  existence  as  such  is  an  ultimate  and  final 
&ct.    Any  man  may  deny  the  fact,  not  see  it,  and  db- 
believe  it ;  yet  the  fact  still  exists  and  remains  so.    Such 
being  the  nature  of  it,  it  b  plain  that  neither  soul,  nor 
thinking,  can  be  the  result  or  effect  of  the  physical  oi^gani- 
zation,  nor  a  simple  product  of  the  working  of  the  physio- 
logical machine,  though  a  finite  soul  may  never  exist  at  all 
without  an  organic  body ;  that  brain  and  mind,  speaking  of 
the  finite  creature,  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  to  one 
another  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  mind  and  brain,  speaking 
of  the  divine  mind,  and  the  created  brain,  do  stand  in  the 
relation  to  one  another  of  cause  and  efifect ;  but  tliat  the 
true  relation  of  the  finite  mind,  or  soul,  to  the  brain  and 
general  structure  of  the  body,  is  one  of  correspondence  and 
adaptation  only,  as  Swedenborg  said.     And  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  soul  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  special 
organic  body:  the  larger  and  better  the  receiving  basin, 
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the  more  powerful  will  be  the  swell  of  ocean  that  streams 
into  it ;  and  the  more  soul,  the  nearer  to  God. 

As  a  special  subject,  the  activity  of  any  given  soul,  and 
its  power  as  thinking  cause,  is  as  primary,  original,  funda- 
mental, and  immortal,  as  the  Divine  Soul  itself,  the  totality 
of  all  power  and  cause :  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  speci- 
alty, Uiat  a  finite  sool  is  secondaiy  and  a  creation.  But  the 
thought  and  consciousness  of  God  must  necessarily  be  in 
the  unity  and  totality  of  his  being,  as  such,  wherein  is  the 
Divine  Personality.  The  personality  of  the  special  thinker, 
in  like  manner,  must  be  only  in  the  unity  and  totality  of  the 
special  soul,  as  such.  Consciousness  is  the  fact  of  being 
and  knowing ;  and  it  can  by  no  possibility  be  more  extensive 
than  the  thinking  personality.  And  the  finite  soul  being 
thus  bounded  off,  as  it  were,  into  a  separate  and  distinct 
sphere  of  consciousness  of  its  own,  there  can  be  no  possibil- 
ity of  its  being  or  becoming  directly  conscious,  that  is,  know- 
ing, of  the  thought,  knowledge,  purposes,  or  foreordination 
of  God,  nor  any  conceivable  possibility  of  an  intermediate 
flow  of  thoughts,  ideas,  conceptions,  or  revelations,  out  of 
the  one  mind  into  the  other,  whether  that  of  a  Moses,  an 
Isaiah,  a  Jesus,  or  a  Pope.  A  man  may  become  conscious, 
indirectly,  of  some  part  of  the  divine  thought  and  provi- 
dence, by  discovering  and  seeing  it  in  the  fore-front  view  of 
t^e  universe,  an  infinite  phantasmagoria,  as  it  were,  capable 
of  being  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his  mind's  eye,  which  is 
always  able  to  find  therein  as  much  revelation  as  it  can  dis- 
cover, see,  or  in  any  way  receive  and  comprehend,  or  have 
need  to  know ;  but  never  any  more.  There  can  be  no 
back-door  passage  from  the  one  consciousness  into  the 
other,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  look  in  the  back  of  the  mirror : 
it  can  be  conceived  only  in  the  heated  fancies  of  uncritical 
thinkers  and  mystical  dreamers.  The  open  passages  are 
all  in  front :  we  stand  face  to  face  with  our  God.  It  should 
be  left  to  spiritual-rapping  doctors  only,  to  believe  that 
knowledge,  foreknowledge,  revelation,  divination,  prophe- 
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des,  aiiguries,  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  and  diversities  of 
tongues,  are,  or  can  be,  poured  into  the  human  soul,  as  it 
were,  through  an  imaginary  hole  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph,  certain 
visionary  dreamers,  possessing  souls  only  half  awake,  have 
abandoned  the  theory  of  influxions,  and  imagined  that  dis- 
embodied souls  or  spirits  could  send  communications  from 
the  spirit^world  by  some  sort  of  tel^raphic  rapping.  That 
a  departed  soul  may  live  in  a  spiritual  form  may  be  very 
possible,  if  not  highly  probable,  or  indeed  quite  certain. 
Some  persons  have  believed  that  they  walked  the  upper 
air,  like  the  spectral  ghosts  that  poets,  superstitious  persons, 
and  diseased  minds  have  created  in  their '  wandering  An- 
cles ;  but  since  it  has  become  scientifically  demonstrable, 
that  no  such  vision  of  a  ghost  could  possibly  be  visible  to 
any  human  eye,  telegraphic  rappings  from  ipiaginary  in- 
visible spirits  have  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  vis- 
ible spectres.  As  a  living  power  of  thought,  a  soul  can 
act,  directly,  in  its  own  inner  sphere  of  self  only ;  and  in- 
directly, upon  the  world  external  to  itself  and  upon  human 
senses,  only  by  means  of  organic  physical  instruments,  and 
through  the  agency  of  material  means.  A  hiunan  soul,  as 
we  see,  has  power  to  move  an  arm  of  flesh  and  bone,  and 
so  to  produce  great  effects  on  solid  bodies.  But  here, 
we  have  the  necessary  gradation  or  organized  material 
structures  and  instruments,  rising  by  degrees  of  solidity 
and  strength  from  the  most  ethereal  invisible  particles,  mi- 
croscopic cells,  finest  conceivable  fibres  and  gossamer  tis- 
sues of  the  brain,  through  the  infinite  ascending  complica- 
tion of  ganglionic,  nervous,  vascular,  muscular,  and  bony 
structures  up  to  that  completed  complex  and  substantial 
instrument,  the  arm,  with  its  terminal,  ingeniously  con- 
structed hand,  capable  of  great  power.  And  so,  too.  we 
may  imagine  a  spirit  soul  to  have  a  spiritual  body,  with  a 
corresponding  and  similar  structure  of  brain,  nerve,  muscle, 
bone,  arm  and  hand,  made  of  forms  of  spiritual  substance 
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(as  indeed  all  substance  is  spiritual)  ;  but  whatever  power 
or  force  such  an  organization  of  body  might  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise upon  other  spiritual  bodies  of  like  nature  and  con- 
stitution, it  is  clear  that  if  it  be  so  thin  and  eUiereal  as  to 
be  invisible  to  the  microscope,  and  wholly  imperceptible  to 
the  most  delicate  scientific  tests  of  the  presence  of  matter 
or  force,  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  imagine  it  could,  by 
any  conceivable  possibility,  so  rap  a  table  at  the  will  of  a 
spirit  soul  as  to  produce  a  vibration  in  solid  wood,  or  in  so 
dense  a  fluid  as  the  air,  which  is  the  only  medium  of  sound 
to  the  ear,  any  more  than  could  the  imaginary  hand  of  an 
impossibly  visible  ghost  Both  our  eyes  and  our  ears  are 
forever  closed  to  any  such  agency,  and  our  souls  and  our 
senses  alike  are  happily  inaccessible  to  a]l  such  communi- 
cations :  so  says  Hamlet :  — 

**  And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?  " 

Honest  ghosts  have  scarcely  been  suspected  of  such  im- 
possibilities :  even  the  ghost  of  Hamlef  s  &ther,  that  "  per- 
turbed spirit,"  old  truepenny,  "  the  fellow  i'  the  cellar- 
age," that  was  ^kic  et  ubiqne,*'  and  could  "work  i'  the 
earth "  like  a  mole,  knew  better  than  to  imdertake  to  rap 
anything.  He  only  ventured  to  speak  aloud ;  and  even 
that  voice  was  never  heard  by  mortal  ear  until  uttered  by 
some  living  medium  under  the  stage.  Even  when  poeti- 
cally visible,  face  to  face  with  Hamlet,  he  cut  a  long  story 
short  with  this  sensible  speech :  — 

*<  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  ooold  a  tale  mifold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  np  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spherea, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine: 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.**  —  Act  I.Sc  5. 

And  all  spiritual  rappers  will  know  better,  when  they 
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have  learned  more,  than  to  undertake  any  such  peifcNiii- 
ance :  that  work  belongs  only  to  poets.  In  the  mean  time^ 
all  may  rest  assured,  that  in  literal  truth  this  ^eternal 
blazon  "  must  not  be,  and,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  known  world,  cannot  be,  to  ^  ears  of  flesh  and 
blood."  The  universe  is  neither  made  nor  governed  so,  nor 
are  men  to  be  instructed  here  in  that  way ;  and  the  sooner 
all  rappers  find  this  out,  the  better  it  may  be  for  them,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  There  should  be  established  f<Mr  their 
use  ^  houses  of  deceits  of  the  senses,  all  manner  of  fbats  of 
juggling,  false  apparitions,  impostures,  and  illusions,  and 
tiieir  fallacies ;  *'  and  they  should  beware  of  the  &te  and 
the  curse  of  Macbeth. 

§  5,,  RETERSNCB   AND   DEGREE. 

That  sprightly  antithesis  of  Pope,  straining  a  truth  to 
point  his  wit,  — 

**  Tlie  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  nuuikiiid,'* 

like  much  other  wit  and  many  old  saws,  contains  more  point 
than  tnith ;  and  as  is  usual,  when  vulgar  satire  flings  its 
envenomed  shafts  at  what  is  nobler  than  itself^  the  slander 
is  apt  to  stick  better  than  the  truth.  Bacon  was  not  the 
meanest  of  mankind.  He  was  not  mean  at  all,  unless  by 
some  mean  standard  of  meanness,  but  one  of  the  loftiest 
and  noblest  of  his  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
brightest  of  all  time.  That  he  partook  in  some  measiu^e  of 
the  abuses  of  the  time,  and  shared  the  faults  of  good  men 
in  all  times,  need  not  be  denied.  He  was  not  a  martyr,  nor 
a  hero,  in  any  ordinary  sense ;  but  in  a  very  extraordinary 
sense,  he  might  be  found  to  have  been  both.  He  did  not 
attempt  impracticabilities,  nor  absurd  impossibilities;  but 
he  was  certainly  one  of  those  ^  clearest  burning  lamps,"  ^ 
and 

**  dearest  gods,  who  make  them  honon 
Of  men's  impossibilities  " ; 

1  Bacon. 
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"which,  nevertheless,''  says  he,  "  it  seemeth  they  propound 
rather  as  impossibilities  and  wishes  than  as  things  within 
the  compass  of  human  comprehension.**  ^  ^ 

Without  stopping,  now,  to  extenuate  his  faults,  such  as 
they  were  (and  they  have  been  enormously  magnified),  it 
may  be  remembered  here,  that  he  was  wiser  than  to  break 
his  own  head  against  the  dead  stone  walls  and  brazen  idols 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  knew  it  was  better  to  set 
the  slow  hand  of  all-conquering  Time  at  work  upon  them, 
and  he  did  more  than  any  other  of  his  time  toward  con- 
triving the  plans,  indicating  the  ways,  inventing  the  means, 
and  constructing  the  ideal  engines  and  instruments  for 
their  demolition.  He  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  perhaps, 
and  adapted  himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  medium  in 
which  his  life  was  cast ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  materials 
and  instruments  that  were  at  hand  for  such  uses  as  they 
were  fit  for,  and  for  objects,  ends,  and  aims,  far  higher, 
nobler,  and  better,  than  was  dreamed  of  by  many  in  his 
own  time,  or  even  by  a  large  portion  of  posterity  down  to 
this  day.  Comparatively  speaking,  he  lived  in  an  age  of 
darkness  and  despotism,  not  in  an  age  of  light  and  liberty. 
His  "  Genius"  could  not  have  "  the  air  of  freedom  " ;  and 
this  he  well  knew.    Hamlet  gives  sage  advice :  — 

**  Not  this,  by  no  means,  — that  I  bid  yon  do: .  .  . 


No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy, 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 

Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 

To  try  conclusions  in  the  basket  creep. 

And  break  your  own  neck  down."  —  Act  III.  Be,  4. 

Sovereignty,  in  that  age,  resided  in  the  king,  not  in  the 
people,  and  if  he  may  be  judged  by  his  writings,  it  was 
certainly  not  Bacon's  &ult,  if  the  reigning  sovereign  were 
not  really  as  wise  as  Solomon  and  a  true  vicegerent  of  the 
Divine  Majesty ;  for  he  taught  that  kings  ^  be  live  gods  on 
earth,"  as  the  play  also  teaches :  — 

t  Fb2ertM  Termkniu, 
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** Kings  are  earth*8  gods;  in  vice  their  Uw  *s  tfaeir  will, 
And  if  Jove  straj,  who  dares  saj  Jove  doth  iU  ?  *' 

Per.,  Act  I.  Set, 

And  lEigain  thus,  in  the  *'  Richard  11. " :  — 

"Bidmg,  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him. 
Duck,  A  god  on  Earth  thou  art"— .^  F.  fie.  t. 

And  again  in  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece  " :  — 

'*  Thoa  seemest  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king, 
For  kings  Uke  gods  shoold  govern  evexything." 

He  had  to  take  "  the  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  fi>rm 
and  pressure,"  for  what  it  was,  as  he  found  it,  beUeving, 
perhaps,  with  the  play,  again,  that 

^  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  the  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity."  —iKic*.  /7.,  Ad  I,  ScZ, 

In  Euripides,  the  same  doctrine  stands  thus :  — 

"  Wise  men  have  said,  (it  is  no  speech  of  mine,) 
There 's  nothing  stronger,  or  more  terrible 
Than  dire  necessity."  —  ffelene,  512-14. 

Probably,  Bacon  alluded  to  this  very  passage,  when  he  said, 
**  It  was  said  among  the  ancients,  *  Necesstiatem  ex  omnihu 
rebus  esse  fortisstmum ' "  ^  (Necessity  is  the  strongest  of  all 
things).    And  it  is  repeated  in  this  same  play,  thus :  — 

^^K,  Rich,  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 

To  grim  necessity;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death."  —- i4c<  F.  8c,  1. 

And  again,  the  same  idea  appears  in  the  second  part  of  the 

**  Henry  IV.,"  thus:  — 

"K.  Hen,    Are  these  things,  then,  necessities? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities."  ^-^c<  ///.  8e.  1. 

And  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  sonnet,  as  applied  to 
himself:  — 

"  *T  is  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteemed, 
Wlien  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 

1  De  Aug,  ScienL,  Lib.  VIII. 
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And  the  just  pltaBure  lost,  which  is  bo  deau'd, 

Not  by  our  feeUng,  but  by  oOnn*  iMfaig. 

For  why  should  others'  false  adultentd  eyes 

Give  sdatatkn  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  on  my  fimilties  why  are  frailer  spies, 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 

No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  tbat  level 

At  my  abases  reckon  ap  their  own : 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel; 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  most  not  be  shewn, 

Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 

All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign.*'  —  Son,  cxzL 

And  this,  again,  would  seem  to  echo  ahnost  the  very  words 
of  Helena  in  Euripides,  which,  being  interpreted,  run 
nearly  thus : —^ 

**  Being  no  way  imjust,  I  am  disgraced  i 
And  thit,  to  whomsoever  cornea  reproach 
Of  evil  deeds,  belonging  not  to  him, 
Is  worse  than  all  the  vileness  of  the  troth.** — Eeleite,  270-8. 

Even  victorious  Caesar,  in  the  play,  could  speak  in  praise 
of  the  fallen  Antony,  admire  his  greatness,  and  lament  his 
fade;  and  Antony  could  think  the  Egyptian  Cleopatra 
^thrice  nobler"  than  himself  when,  forgetting  all  hut 
human  frailties,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  imitated  her  example, 
and  &11  upon  his  own  sword,  — 

**  My  qaeen  and  Eroe   , 
Have,  by  their  tacve  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record.**  —  Ant.  and  Clto^  Act  IV,  Se.  12. 

As  Bacon  says,  ^  at  best,  noUeness  is  never  lost,  but  re- 
warded in  itself"  ^  And  reading  the  ^  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra "  from  the  high  philosophic  point  of  view  of  Plato's 
Republic,  some  touch  of  this  same  nobleness  may  be  dis- 
covered in  it :  — 

''AsiL    Let  Borne  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  Moh 
Of  therang*dempu«fimi    Here  is  my  spaee. 
Kingdoms  ara  clay:  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man:  the  nobleness  of  life 
lito  do  tkos;  when  each  a  nntnal  pair, 

1  Letter,  10S8. 
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And  such  a  twain  can  do  %  in  which  I  bind 
On  pain  of  poniahment,  the  worid  to  wit 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

CUo.  EzceUent  falsehood  I 

Whj  did  he  many  Folvia,  and  not  love  her?  **^AeiL8e.V 

Nor  would  Cleopatra  stay  in  this  world,  Antony  being  in 
the  other :  — 

**  CUo,    0  AntonjI    Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too.  — 

What  should  I  stay  —  [DU», 

Char.    In  this  wide  worid?  —  So  fare  thee  welL  ^ 
Now,  boast  thee,  death  1  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparalleled."  —  -4c«  F.  Sc.  2. 

This  author's  breadth  of  view,  his  greatness  of  soul,  his 
lofty  standards  of  moral  judgment,  and  his  deep  insight 
into  the  confusions  of  men  and  things,  whereby  the  most 
precious  jewels  are  discovered  where  least  looked  for,  even 
in  the  toad's  head,  and  purified  and  redeemed  from  the 
rubbish  of  affairs,  life,  and  opinion,  which  had  long  con- 
cealed them  from  the  sight  of  most  men,  this  brave  instruc- 
tion, this  nobleness  in  record,  and  these  unparalleled  mor- 
tals, all  together,  reveal  to  our  apprehension  a  genius  and 
a  soul  which  readily  suggests  but  few  living  parallels.  For 
style  and  diction,  depth  and  breadth,  and  allndded  clearness 
of  vifflon,  the  "  Cymbeline  "  and  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida " 
may  compare  with  the  best  of  the  modems.  The  open 
secret  is  therein  laid  more  open ;  but  the  world  will  not  see 
it,  howsoever  open  :  they  will  rather  stay  under  the  clouds, 
and  mope  still  in  theological  fog,  believing  only  — 

**  The  scriptures  of  the  lojal  Leonatns, 
All  tum'd  to  heresy  ?    Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  1    Ton  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart    Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  (aAae  teachers,  though  those  that  are  betray'd, 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe.**  —  Act  III,  8e.  4. 

1  Mr.  White  reads  'Mn  thU  wild  worid,**  after  the  Folio  of  14I9S,  wliidi 
reads  **wUde  world''  ;  a  misprint,  as  I  believe,  for  wide  worid,  the  true 
lead'mg.    See  White's  Shakes,,  XH,  128;  Notes,  147. 
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Bacon  would  have  the  true  interpreter  of  nature  pry  more 
deeply  into  this  open  secret,  and  write  a  new  Scripture :  — 
**  We  desire,"  he  says,  "  this  primary  history  to  be  con- 
scientiously collected,  and  as  if  upon  solemn  oath  of  its 
verity  in  every  particular ;  since  it  is  the  volume  of  God's 
works,  and  (so  far  as  a  similitude  between  the  majesty  of 
divine  things  and  the  lowness  of  the  terrene,  may  be  al- 
lowed), as  it  were  another  Scripture " ;  ^  for,  as  he  con- 
tinues again,  ^  this  writing  of  our  Syha  Syharum  is,  to 
speak  properly,  not  a  natural  history,  but  a  high  kind  of 
natural  magic  " ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Rawley,  it  was  ^<  a 
usual  speech  of  his  lordship,"  that  it  was  to  be  "  the  world 
as  God  made  it " ;  that  is,  not  a  work  of  the  imaginations 
of  men,  but  the  work  of  the  divine  mind ;  and  such  being 
the  nature  of  it,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  should  call  it 
a  high  kind  of  natural  magic  and  an  actual  Holy  Scripture. 
So  he  says  that  Homer  ^  was  made  a  kind  of  Scripture  by 
the  latter  schools  of  the  Grecians  " ;  and  his  fables  *^  seemed 
to  be  like  a  thin  rarefied  air,  which,  from  the  traditions  of 
more  ancient  nations,  fell  into  the  flutes  of  the  Grecians  " ; 
as  the  celestial  spirits,  in  "  The  Tempest,"  "  melted  into  air, 
into  thin  air." 

According  to  Goethe,  out  of  the  three  reverences,  rev- 
erence for  what  is  above  us,  reverence  for  what  is  around 
us,  and  reverence  for  what  is  under  us,  springs  the  highest 
reverence,  the  reverence  for  one's  self  and  that  true  re- 
ligion, wherein  a  man  is  ^justified  in  reckoning  himself 
the  best  that  God  and  Nature  have  produced,"  as  in  the 

play :  — 

*'  though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low."—  Cymb^  Act  IV,  80, 8. 
And  again :  — 

**  The  crown  wiU  find  an  heir.    Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest:  so  his  saccessor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best,"—  Winier'i  Tale,  ActV.Scl. 

1  Paragcevt,  Work$  (Boston),  U.  67. 
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Andagiin,  thus:^— 

**  ThoM  thftt  I  leverenee,  flioM  I  ftar, — tte  viM: 
At^liIlaiigh,notfearllwm.'*—  (Vn6.,  ii<9(  iT.  fc  9. 

So,  If e  may  temember,  Bacon  says,  that  ^  the  rev^'ence  af 
a  man's  self  is,  next  religion,  the  chiefest  bridle  of  all 
vices,"  and  that,  **  whosoever  is  unchaste  cannot  revoence 
himself* ;  and  we  find  the  same  senthnent  nearly  repeated 
in  idea  (though  not  in  words),  and  enfbrced  with  all  €be 
powers  of  rhetoric,  and  in  a  splendid  amplitude  of  meta- 
phorical expression,  all  drawn  from  the  common  language 
of  tiie  Christian  religion,  in  this  fine  passage  from  the 
**  Troilus  and  Cressida : "  — 

"  Tro,    This  she?  no;  this  is  Diomed*8  Cressida. 
If  ht$ca.ty  bare  a  soul,  this  is  not  she: 
If  Bonb  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sancdmtnj, 
If  sanetimooj  be  Uie  gods*  delii^t. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unitj  itself^ 
Tliis  is  not  she.    O  madness  of  discourse, 
That  cause  sets  up  with  amd  against  itself! 
Bi4bld  authority  I  when  reason  can  xsfoU 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt    This  is,  and  is  not,  Ciessidl 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  Conduce  a  tglU 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  Ariadule's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Pluto*s  gates; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  Heaven: 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  Heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  looa'i; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger  tied. 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er^aten  fiuth,  are  bound  to  Diomed." 

7Vo.  mid  0r^ActV.8c9~ 

Bacon  comprehended  ^^  the  nature  of  this  great  dly  of 
the  world,"  as  he  expresses  it  So  Oarlyle  says  of  Shake- 
speaiie,  ^hat  ^  in  his  mind  the  world  is  a  whole ;  he  figures 
it  as  Providence  governs  it ; a  world  of  earnest- 
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ness  and  sport,  of  solemn  oliff  and  gi^  plain**;  or  as 
Baeon  also  says,  again,  comparing  poetrj  with  Ustory  as 
a  mode  of  representing  acts,  or  events,  ^  poesy  feigns  them 
more  just  in  retribudim  and  more  according  to  revealed 
providence."  And  what  Schlegel  said  of  Shakbspeare  ma^ 
be  said  as  well,  —  nay,  rather  better,  —  of  Bacon  himself 
that  he  had  "  deeply  reflected  on  character  and  passion,  on 
tha  progress  of  events  and  hum^n  destinies,  on  the  human 
constitution,  on  all  the  things  and  relations  of  the  world  " ; 
and  again,  that  ^  the  world  of  spirits  and  nature  have  laid 
all  their  treasures  at  his  feet ;  in  strength  a  demi-god,  in 
proftmdi^  of  view  a  prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom  a  pro- 
tecting spirit  of  the  higher  order,  he  lowers  himself  to  mor- 
tals as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and  is  as  open  and 
unassuming  as  a  child."*  ^  But  of  most  men,  who  will  not, 
or  who  cannot,  ^  so  by  degrees  learn  to  read  in  the  vol- 
umes "  of  Grod's  universe, 

'^  1*  the  wOTld*fl  yolmM 
Ovt  Brlttki  seemt  as  of  it,  baft  sot  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nasi  *' ;  ^Cffmb.^  Ad  IJL  Se,  4. 

for  they  will  continue  to  believe  with  the  fool,  Thersites, 
that  it  is,  in  God  and  Nature  as  in  Cressida,  — 
**  A  joggling  triek,— to  besacrstlj  open."  —  Tro.  and  Cr,^  Aai  V.  Be.  ^ 

They  will 

"^  rather  diink  this  not  Cressid  " ; 

and  so  thinking,  they  will  proceed  to  create  for  themselves 
an  ideal  Cressid,  siter  such  pattern  as  they  have;  for 
^they  have  ever  left  the  oracles  of  Grod's  works,  and 
adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  imagery,  which  the  un- 
equal mirrours  of  their  own  minds  have  represented  unto 
them."  But  having  so  created  the  human  ideal  idol,  they 
must  find,  sooner  or  later,  thai 

"this is,  and  is  not,  Cressid.** 

And  hence,  losing  aight  of  all  just  reverences,  the  highest 

1  Ltdmret  m  Dram.  Lit,  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  p.  390-298  (FhOad.,  ISSS). 
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wisdom,  the  true  religion,  and  all  just  conception  of  the  doe 
line  of  order  and  authentic  place  of  things  in  this  muverse, 
there  reigns  in  the  minds  of  men,  for  the  most  part,  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  opinions,  and  a  moral  disorder,  which  is 
not  merely  a 

**  muBical  oonftiBioa 
Of  hounda  and  echo  in  oonjnnction,*' 

but  an  appalling  chaos,  equal  to  that  of  Agamenmcm's 

Grecian  camp :  — 

'*  Degree  being  yistrdedi 
Th*  nnworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets  and  this  centre, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order: 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sid 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other;  whose  med'dnable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.    But  wlien  the  p^myW^ 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny  I 
What  raging  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  the  earth, 
Commotion  in  the  winds,  frights,  changes,  honoD, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixture  I    0,  when  degree  is  shak'd^ 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs, 
The  enterprise  is  sick.    How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
The  primogenity  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy:  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  thehr  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecUity, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  iiither  dead: 
Force  should  be  right;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
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Should  lose  their  lumes,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  eveiy  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 

And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf, 

Must  make  perforce  an  unirersal  prey. 

And  last  eat  up  himself.    Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suflbcate. 

Follows  the  choUng.V  —  AdLSc  8. 

So  says  Bacon,  *^  It  is  owing  to  justice  that  man  is  a  god 

to  man,  and  not  a  wolf* ;  ^  and  ^  when  the  judgment-seat 

takes  the  part  of  injustice,  there  succeeds  a  state  of  general 

robbery,  and  men  turn  wolves  to  each  other,  according  to 

the  adage  " ;  *  and  — 

"  Thieves  for  thefar  robbeiy  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves."  —  Mta$,for  Meas.,  Act  11,  8c,  9. 

And  again,  he  says,  ^  If  to  be  just  be  not  to  do  that  to 
another  which  you  would  not  have  another  do  to  you,  tlien 
is  mercy  justice  " :  — 

**  And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God*s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.'*— if er.  of  Fen.,  Act  IV.  Be,  1. 

Indeed,  the  careful  reader,  who  will  diligentiy  compare  the 
"  Antitheses  of  Justice,"  a  mere  example  of  a  collection  of 
common  places  under  the  head  of  ^  Promptuary  or  Pre- 
paratory Store,"  thrown  into  that  very  notable  Book  VII. 
of  the  De  Augmentis,  on  the  Examplar  of  Good,  the  Colors 
of  Good  and  Evil,  moral  knowledge  concerning  the  Georgics 
of  the  mind,  and  the  ^  Antitheses  of  Things,"  with  the 
first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
can  scarcely  fail  to  see,  that  the  fine  exposition  of  the 
quality  of  mercy  and  justice,  there  given,  is  but  an  amplifi- 
cation in  verse  of  these  very  antitheses  ;  and  by  comparing 
also  the  Aphorisms  on  ^  Universal  Justice  or  the  Fountains 
of  Equity  "  in  cinl  society,  in  the  Vlllth  Book,'  with  the 
^Measure  for  Measure,"  he  will  discover  therein  a  still 
further  illustration  of  these  same  doctrines  of  justice  and  the 

1  Trans,  of  the  De  Aug,,  WorJa  (Boston),  IX.  166. 
*  Trans,  of  the  De  Aug,  259;  Eramu^  Adagio^  I.  70. 
t  Fbrib  (Boston),  IX.  8U. 
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^  three  fouHtams  of  Injustice,"  namely,  mtse  force,  a  ma- 
licious ensnarement  under  color  of  law,  and  faardnesB  of 
the  law  itself,  until  Escalus  exclaims :  — 

**  Which  is  the  wiser  hem?  Jvstiot,  or  loiquity?  '^-^Aot  11.  So.  1. 

The  antitheses  of  justice  and  injustice,  chastity  and  lewd- 
ness, are  therein  exhibited  as  in  a  model,  after  his  own 
ittual  manner,  bj  contrast  of  opposites,  whereby  the  limits, 
or  antinooiies,  of  the  passions  and  moral  laws,  are  more 
easily  represented,  more  distinctly  defined,  and  better  illus- 
trated by  example.  The  same  ^  commission  "  for  the  re- 
form of  obsolete  laws  appears  in  both.  ^  For,"  says  the 
Aphorism,  ^  since  an  express  statute  is  not  regularly  abol- 
ished by  (^mise,  it  comes  to  pass  that  through  this  contempt 
ef  obsolete  laws  the  auth<»ity  of  the  rest  is  somewhat  im- 
paired. And  from  this  ensues  a  torment  like  that  oH 
Mezentius,  whereby  the  living  laws  are  9tifi&i  in  ike  em- 
hraces  of  the  dead!*  •  •  •  ^  For  though  it  has  been  well  said, 
^  that  no  one  should  be  wiser  than  the  laws,'  yet  thb  must 
be  understood  of  fcaldng  and  not  of  deeping  lawsJ*  ^  Ao4 
so  says  the  Duke  (disguised  as  the  Friar)  in  the  play  :-* 

•*  My  business  in  this  St«t« 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o*emm  the  stew:  laws  for  all  fkultd, 
But  ftuilts  so  countenanced  tliat  the  strong  staEtntes 
Stand,  like  the  forfeks  in  a  barber*s  shop, 
Aa  much  in  mock  as  mark."  —  Ad  V,  SCL 

And  agfun :  — 

"  Duke.    We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  lam, 
(The  needftd  bits  and  curbs  for  headstrong  steeds,) 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleqtf 
Even  like  an  overgrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  te  prej.    Now,  as  fond  Atthert, 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod  " 
Beoomes  more  mocked,  than  fear'd;  so  our  decreea, 
J>9ad  to  i^/lictkmj  to  themselves  are  dead; 

1  TTorib  (Boston),  IX.  89B. 
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And  libeitf  ploeks  justice  bj  the  noee, 
The  baby  beats  the  none,  aaid  quite  athwart 
Goes  aQ  deoonim.*'    ....  ^Jd  L8C.4. 

"^  The  law  hath  noi  bem  dead,  thoughU  hath  dqft,** 

AxiIL86,% 

The  treatise  of  Universal  Justice  begins  by  saying  that 
it  rather  belongs  to  statesmen  to  write  concermng  laws  than 
to  philosophers,  who  lay  down  ^  precepts  fair  in  argument, 
but  not  applicable  to  use,"  or  to  lawyers,  who  "talk  in 
bonds  "  ;  but  "  statesmen  best  understand  the  condition  of 
civil  society,  welfare  of  the  people,  natural  equity,  custom 
of  nations,  and  different  forms  of  government*  He  rec- 
onmiends  Pretorian  Courts,  which  shall  have  power  "by 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  a  conscientious  man,  .... 
to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  law  and  to  supply  defects,"  but 
not  to  be  allowed  "to  swell  and  overflow,  so  as  under 
colour  4>f  mitigating  the  rigour  of  the  law  to  break  its 
strength  and  reha  its  sinews,  by  drawing  everything  to  be 
a  matter  of  discretion."  He  observes  that  "  there  are  no 
worse  snares  than  legal  snares,  especially  in  penal  laws,  if^ 
being  infinite  in  number,  and  useless  through  the  lapse 
of  time,  instead  of  being  as  a  lantern  to  the  feet  they  are 
as  nets  to  the  path."  And  thus  continues  the  play  on  this 
same  subject  of  the  conscientious  man  and  the  rigor  of  the 
laws :  — 

"  FrL  It  vested  in  jour  Grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleased, 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadAil  would  have  seem'd 
Thaa  a  Lord  Angelo. 

Dvike.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadAil: 

Sith  H  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
*T  would  be  my  tyranay  to  strilce  and  gaS  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do:  for  we  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment    Therefore,  indeed,  my  FatiMr, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impps'd  the  affioe, 
Who  may,  fai  th*  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fl^t. 

To  do  in  slander. 

• Lord  Angelo  iB  pradee; 
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Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy;  scarce  confeaMt 

That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  bread  than  stone:  hence  shall  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be."  —  AetL  Be.  ^ 

And  again,  tliiis :  — 

''iMdo.  This  is  the  point 

The  Duke  is  yeiy  stnngelj  gone  firom  hence ; 
—  Bore  many  gentlemen,  mjaelf  being  one, 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action ;  but  we  do  learn 
By  those  that  know  the  veiy  nerves  of  State, 
His  givings-out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.    Cpon  his  place 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  Lord  Angelo;  a  man  whoee  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study,  and  £ut. 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty. 
Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
As  mice  by  Uons)  hath  pick'd  out  an  Act,  * 

Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother*s  life 
Falls  into  forfeit:  he  arrests  him  on  it, 
And  follows  close  the  rigow  of  the  tloMe, 
To  make  him  an  example."  —Act  L  8c.  5. 

The  55th  Aphorbm  alludes  to  the  Athenian  custom  of 
appointing  ^commissioners"  to  revise  obsolete  and  con- 
tradictory laws ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the 
play  opens  with  the  delivery  of  a  like  commission  to  this 
same  Athenian  statesman,  who  is  to  determine  *^  by  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  a  conscientious  man,"  in  these 
words:  — 

**  Duke,    Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold. 
Would  seem  in  me  t*  affect  speech  and  discourse ; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you;  then  no  more  remains 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  —  as  your  worth  is  able,<» 
And  let  them  work.    The  nature  of  our  people. 
Our  city^s  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  y*  are  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.    There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.**  —  Act  L  Set. 
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In  this  same  Book,  the  author  dwells  on  ^^  character  and 
reputation  "  as  one  of  the  necessary  means,  together  with 
the  amendment  of  the  mind,  of  raising  and  advancing  a 
man's  own  fortune  in  life,  and  begins  the  treatise  with  these 
words :  "  Wherefore  let  it  be  my  present  object  to  go  to  the 
fountains  of  justice  and  public  expediency,  and  endeavour 
with  reference  to  the  several  provinces  of  law  to  exhibit  a 
character  and  idea  of  justice  [^  character  quidam  et  Idea 
Jueti '']  in  general  comparison  with  which  the  laws  of  par- 
ticular states  and  kingdoms  may  be  tested  and  amended." 
Again,  the  play  proceeds  thus :  — 

''Duke,  Angdo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  th'  obeenrer,  doth  thj  history 
Fully  unfold.    Thyself  and  Uiy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  they  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do; 
Not  light  them  for  ourselves;  for  \fourvirtue$ 
Did  not  go  forth  ofusy  H  were  all  alike 
Am  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  tonch'd, 
But  to  fine  issues;  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor  — 
Both  thanks  and  use.    But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise: 
Hold,  therefore,  Angelo,  [our  place  and  power:] 
In  our  remove,,  be  thou  at  fhll  ourself : 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.    Old  Escalus, 
Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary: 
Take  thy  conmiission.**  .     .     . 

So  fare  you  well: 

To  tfa*  hopefhl  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions.*'  —  Act  I.  8c,l,   ' 

Here,  we  are  again  reminded  of  that  saying  of  Bacon,  that 

^good  thoughts  (though  God  accept  them,)  yet  towards 

men  are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put 

in  act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and  place^  as  the 

vantage  and  commanding  ground."  ^    And  in  thb  passage, 

1  £t$tt^  of  Great  Plaee, 
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Mr.  White's  restoradon  of  the  words  **  our  place  and  powers'' 
in  brackets,  may  find  additional  warrant,  as  we0  as  in  the 
following  line  (which  he  notices),  from  the  next  scene  but 
one:  — 

"  Mj  abtolatt  potter  and  phot  hem  in  Vienna;  '* 

except  that  he  has  transposed  the  order  of  the  words,  while, 
doubtless,  the  author  himself  used  them  in  the  same  order, 
IB  all  three  instances;^  and  there  can  be  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  the  Ime  originally  stood  thus :  — 

*^Hbld,  thereibre,  Aagelo,  our  power  and  place." 
In  like  manner,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  Evil  Arts  as 
well  as  the  Good  Art$,  and  enumerates  "  the  depraved  and 
pernicious  doctrines'*  and  principles  of  Machiavelli,  of 
which  one  was,  "  27uU  virtue  itself  a  man  should  not  trouble 
himself  to  obtain,  but  only  the  appearance  thereof  to  the  worldj 
because  the  credit  and  reputation  of  virtue  is  a  help,  but  the 
use  of  it  is  an  impediment.*^  He  vigorously  combats  ^  such 
kind  of  corrupt  wisdom  "  and  ^  such  dispensations  from  all 
the  laws  of  charity  and  virtue,"  and  lays  it  down,  that  "*  men 
ought  to  be  so  &r  removed  from  devoting  themselves  to 
wicked  arts  of  this  nature,  that  rather  (if  they  are  only 
in  their  own  power,  and  can  bear  and  sustain  themselves 
without  being  carried  away  by  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of 
ambition)  they  ought  to  set  before  their  eyes  not  only  that 
general  map  of  the  world,  ^  thai  all  things  m^  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit^  but  also  that  more  particular  chart, 
namely,  ^  that  beinff  without  weU-Mny  is  a  curssj  and  the 
greater  being  the  greater  curse,*'  and  that  "  all  virtue  is  most 
rewarded,  and  all  wickednsss  most  punished  in  itself ;"  us  the 
poet  excellently  says :  — 

*^  Qua  vobia,  qua  digna,  viri,  pro  laadibns  totSs 

Pramia  posae  rear  Bolvi?  polcbenima  priaiiai 

Dii  moreflque  dabunt  vestri.** 

And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lest  truly  said  ei  the 
wicked,  ^  Bis  own  manners  will  be  his  pundshmenL**  * 

1  White's  ShaktM,,  HL,  p.  U;  Nota,  p.  112. 

*  Trans,  of  the  Its  Aug.,  Workt  (Boston),  IX  996. 
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An  attentive  study  of  these  passages  can  scarcely  fail  to 
penetrate  the  subtle  identity  of  thought  and  doctrine  that 
pervades  them  both,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  close 
of  the  Duke's  speech  runs  upon  the  same  idea  of  justice 
and  mercy,  which  has  been  already  quoted  from  the  ^  An- 
titheses," the  word  mortaUty  being  used  for  the  t^^  in- 
stead of  justice;  that  is,  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  dvil 
justice. 

^  And  thus,"  he  tells  us,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Book, 
^  have  I  intended  to  employ  myself  in  tunii^  the  harp  of 
the  muses  and  reducing  it  to  perfect  harmony,  that  here- 
after the  strings  may  be  toudied  by  a  better  hand  or  a 
better  quilL"  He  then  felicitates  himself  upcm  the  oon* 
dition  of  learning  in  his  time,  alludes  to  the  excellence  and 
perfection  of  his  Majesty's  learning,  which  called  ^  whole 
flocks  of  wits "  around  him,  ^  as  iMrds  around  a  phoenix,^ 
and,  lastiy,  points  out  the  inseparable  property  of  time, 
ever  more  and  more  to  disclose  Truth : "  — 

**  for  tratfalfl  troth 
To  tlM  end  of  reckoning.*'  —  ^ce  F.  Be.  1. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  for  which  these  plays  as  a 
whole  are  prominently  remarkable,  it  is  a  profound  recog- 
nition everywhere  of  an  immanent  world-streaming  Di- 
vine Providence.  In  tins  fine  play,  in  particular,  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  Duke  being  made  a  partaker  of  God's 
theatre  and  of  ^  power  divine,^  and  in  the  ^  gentie  Isabella,'' 
the  nun,  of  whom  Lucio  is  made  to  say :  — 

"  I  hold  70a  as  a  Uiing  enekj^d,  and  sainted; 
By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit; 
And  to  be  talk*d  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint*'  —  ulo<  /.  8c  6. 

And  there  is  periiaps  nothing  loftier,  or  more  impressive, 
in  any  teaching,  sacred  or  profane,  than  her  final  appeal  to 
Lord  Angelo :  *- 

<*/fa6.  Alas,  alas  I 

Why  aU  the  wiAb  that  were,  were  forftit  once; 
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And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  cot  the  remedy:  How  would  yon  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    0,  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made.'*  ~-  Ad  IL  Se,  3. 

And  not  less  pious,  noble,  and  true,  whether  as  applied  to 
the  De  Augmentts  alone,  or  to  these  dramas  also,  both  in- 
clusive, as  twin  products  of  the  labors  of  a  life,  written 
chiefly  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  but  enlarged,  amended, 
elaborated,  and  finished  in  his  later  years,  and  finally  given 
to  the  world  together  in  the  same  year  1623,  not  openly  as 
twins,  but  as  utter  strangers  to  each  other,  the  one  heralded 
to  mankind  under  fovor  of  a  princely  dedication  and  high- 
sounding  titles,  the  other  careftilly  hidden,  though  secretly 
open,  under  a  mask  of  Momus,  and  set  to  parade  the 
universal  theatre  on  its  own  ments  in  the  name  of  a  ^  noted 
weed,"  is  the  conclusion  of  this  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, an  almost  equally  superb  monument  of  his  piety,  his 
learning,  his  genius,  and  his  intellect,  in  these  words: 
*^  And  certainly  it  may  be  objected  to  me  with  truth,  that 
my  words  require  an  age ;  a  whole  age  perhaps  to  prove 
them,  and  many  ages  to  perfect  them.  But  yet  as  even  the 
greatest  things  are  owing  to  their  beginnings,  it  will  be 
enough  for  me  to  have  sown  a  seed  for  posterity  and  the 
Immortal  God ;  whose  Majesty  I  humbly  implore  through 
his  Son  our  Saviour  that  He  will  vouchsafe  favorably  to 
accept  these  and  the  like  offerings  of  the  human  intellect, 
seasoned  with  religion  as  with  salt,  and  sacrificed  to  His 
Glory." 

Finally,  this  order  of  degree,  justice,  and  authentic  place 
of  things,  from  the  glorious  planet  Sol,  enthroned  like  the 
commandment  of  a  king,  down  through  states,  communities, 
and  brotherhoods  in  cities,  sounds  very  much  like  this  pas- 
sage from  a  Speech  of  Lord  Bacon :  **  We  see  the  d^rees 
and  differences  of  duties  in  families,  between  father  and 
son,  master  and  servant;   in  corporate  bodies,  between 
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conunonalties  and  their  officers,  recorders,  stewards,  and 
the  like ;  yet  all  these  give  place  to  the  king's  command- 
ments.'* The  planets,  too,  were  a  favorite  source  of  meta- 
phor with  him,  as  thus  in  the  "  Pericles  " :  — 

"  The  senate-hoiiBe  of  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections/'  —  Act  L  8c,  2. 

And  thus  it  appears  in  another  speech  of  Bacon :  ^  You 
that  are  the  judges  of  circuits  are,  as  it  were,  the  planets 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  again,  "  it  will  indeed  dignify  and 
exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action  may  be  more 
nearly  and  strongly  imited  together  than  they  have  been ;  a 
conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn, 
the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet 
of  civil  society  and  action."  And  here,  again,  we  may 
remember  "the  magnificent  palace,  city,  and  hill "  of  the 
wise  and  good  man  of  the  New  Atlantis,  who  wore  "an 
aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men,"  and  "the  several  degrees 
of  ascent  whereby  men  did  climb  up  the  same,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Scala  CkBli."  This  is  "the  ladder  to  all  high  de- 
signs "  —  Heaven*s  Ladder  I  And  doubtless  for  this  reason, 
the  intended  Fourth  Part  of  the  Great  Instauration  was  to 
be  called  "  Scala  Mellectus :  The  Scaling  Ladder  of  the  Li- 
tellect,  or  Thread  of  the  Labyrinth."  Holinshed  speaks  of 
"  the  palpable  blindness  of  that  age  wherein  !Sng  John 
lived,  as  also  the  religion  which  they  reposed  in  a  rotten 
ray,  esteeming  it  as  a  Scala  Coeli,  or  ladder  to  life."  *  Pos- 
sibly, this  passage  may  have  been  seen  by  "William  Shake- 
speare; but  here,  also,  we  have  distinct  and  indubitable 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  it  had  become  imprinted  in  the 
memory  of  Francis  Bacon. 

1  Chr<m.qfEng,,n.9^ 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OOKCLUBIOK. 

^'XhsVB,  tboo^  in  a  dMpited  weed,  pzooaxed  thegood  of  allnMB."  —  Baoov. 

§   1.  BBPORMATIOK   OP  ABTTSBS. 

How  such  a  man  could  fail  into  the  actual  guilt  of  hribeiy 
to  pervert  justice,  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  if  that 
were  really  true  in  the  full  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  judicial  offence  of  bribery  and  corruption;  &r  this 
would  necessarily  imply,  not  only  a  direct  contradiction  to 
the  tenor  and  spirit  (^  all  his  writings,  but  such  absolute 
want  of  moral  principle  and  such  Machiavellian  baseness 
and  utter  worthlessness  of  character  as  would  be  whoilj 
irreconcilable,  as  he  himself  said,  when  speaking  of  the 
Machiavellian  Bad  ArU^  with  any  just  notion  of  virtue, 
nobleness,  or  honor.  A  candid  view  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  of  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  now 
know  more,  and  can  judge  better,  than  the  partial  his- 
torians and  personal  enemies  who  have  written  against  him, 
will  certainly  not  justify  this  sweeping  conclusion.  We 
must  take  into  view  the  state  and  condition  of  things  in 
that  age  and  the  actual  nature  of  the  case ;  —  the  character 
of  the  government  as  practically  an  absolute  despotism,  in 
which  the  most  capricious  fiivoritism  was  supreme  arbiter 
of  individual  fortunes  about  the  court ;  money  a  necessary, 
or  the  best,  passport  to  place  and  power ;  abject  subser- 
viency a  common  condition  of  &vor  with  the  monarch  and 
his  greater  favorites ;  and  the  most  vile  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices a  general  thing  among  the  principal  courtiers^  and 
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Ae  custom  notorious  amoug  nearly  all  the  higher  officers 
of  state,  judicial  and  other,  the  chancellor  included,  of 
receiving,  not  bribes  as  they  understood  them,  but  unlimited 
fees,  customary  gifts,  gracious  presents,  and  bountiful  lar- 
gesses, as  well  as  the  '<  ancient  and  known  perquisites  "  of 
office.  Many  grew  rich  and  great  by  sheer  knavery,  cor- 
rupt intrigue,  and  merciless  plunder;  and  no  man  was 
quite  safe  in  the  possession  of  a  lucrative  and  splendid 
office.  All  this  is  cleariy  exhibited  in  the  history  of  such 
miscreants  as  Churchill,  Cranfield,  Williams,  and  the  Vil- 
lierses,  not  altogether  omitting  Buckingham  himself.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  was  not  merely  a  judge,  but  a  high  State 
functionary,  next  to  royalty  itself  and  keeper  of  the  King's 
conscience,  which  would  not  always  be  kept,  in  an  age  of 
princely  magnificence,  absolute  prerogative,  and  imlimited 
power,  and  in  a  bottomless  whirlpool  of  avarice,  intrigue 
and  ambition.  Political  rivalries,  common  enough  in  any 
age,  were  hugely  grim  and  fierce  in  this  reign,  as  witness 
the  life-long  struggle  of  Coke  and  Bacon  for  the  ascendency 
in  the  State  and  over  each  other.  Coke  gained  honor  in 
being  deposed  ftom  the  King's  Bench,  and  his  defence  of 
Magna  Charta  and  his  great  merits  in  the  law  have  made 
his  name  illustrious  witii  posterity.  Bacon,  greatly  his 
superior  in  knowledge,  learning,  genius,  science  and  arts, 
if  not  his  equal  in  law,  and  with  a  reputation  and  character 
fiir  more  illustrious  than  his,  in  his  own  time,  is  suddenly 
tumbled  from  the  woolsack  into  eternal  disgrace,  and  comes 
down  to  posterity  a  very  by-word  of  infamy  and  meanness. 
But  looking  to  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  these  men, 
and  comparing  the  nobleness,  disinterestedness,  and  purity 
of  Bacon's  life  with  the  coarse  ferocity,  the  inappeasable 
malignity,  and  the  really  unutterable  meanness  of  Coke  in 
many  things,  old  Escalus  might  inquire,  <' Which  is  the 
wiser  here?  Justice,  or  Iniquity?"  Not  that  all  these 
things  together  can  extenuate  a  crime,  or  a  guilt  confessed, 
nor  that  badness  in  others  can  be  any  excuse  for  baseness 
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in  him;  but  that  considerations  like  these  may  hdp  to 
explain  the  fact  of  Bacon's  fidl  from  power,  without  the 
necessity  of  imputing  to  him  the  moral  guilt  of  actual 
bribery  and  corruption,  or  any  degree  of  meanness ;  much 
less  a  total  want  of  moral  sense,  and  an  habitual  baseness 
of  character,  as  some  of  his  biographers  have  ignorantfy 
done. 

Only  some  three  years  before  the  attack  on  Bacim,  we 
find  Buckingham  and  Coke  fomenting  charges  of  the  like 
nature,  and  with  the  same  corrupt  and  wicked  purpose  of 
creating  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  some  new  minion,  and 
putting  up  the  same  pretence  of  corruption  in  taking  bribes, 
of  money,  a  ring,  a  cabinet,  a  piece  of  plate,  and  the  like, 
against  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  (Ellesmere),  neariy 
breaking  the  old  man's  heart ;  and  it  might  have  been  as 
successful  with  him  as  it  was  with  Bacon,  afterwards,  had 
not  the  King  himself  come  to  his  relief  and  defeated  the 
scheme  by  giving  an  earldom  to  Egerton  and  the  Seals  to 
Bacon.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  age 
began  to  discover  that  an  ancient  custom  needed  to  be 
reformed,  because  it  began  to  be  felt  as  a  grievance  and 
an  abuse.  Old  blackletter  laws,  fitUen  obsolete,  practically 
superseded  by  custom  almost  equally  ancient,  and  now 
lying  more  dead  than  asleep,  were  suddenly  revived  and 
put  in  force,  and  all  at  once  what  had  been  a  lantern  to  the 
feet  became  a  net  in  the  path. 

In  like  manner,  long  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  George 
I.,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  was  arraigned  before 
the  House  of  Lords  for  ^  the  sale  of  offices  **  in  chancery. 
He  had  followed  the  custom  and  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  office,  time  out  of  mind,  and  received  presents  from 
newly  appointed  officers  as  <<  the  ancient  and  known  per- 
quisites of  the  Great  Seal."  Being  a  little  avaricious, 
perhaps,  he  had  carried  the  thing  to  a  pretty  high  figure. 
The  Masters  had  fallen  into  the  practice  of  paying  the  pres- 
ents out  of  the  funds  of  the  suitors  in  their  hands  and  then 
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speculating  in  stocks  to  make  them  good  again.  Suddenly, 
the  great  South  Sea  Bubble  burst,  and  there  was  a  great 
loss.  Masters  and  suitors  were  ruined ;  and  a  loud  cry  for 
reform  became  the  rage  of  the  day.  The  brunt  of  the 
storm  fell  on  the  head  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Against 
the  custom  were  paraded  certain  old  obsolete  Statutes  of 
Richard  11.  and  Edward  VL,  in  unreadable  law  French, 
^several  hundred  years"  forgotten,  within  the  letter  of 
which  his  case  happened  to  fall,  and  did  not  happen  to  fall 
within  the  exception,  as  that  of  the  Judges  of  the  Law 
Courts  did ;  and  so  Macclesfield  was  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting infamy  for  doing  about  the  same  thing  that  the 
Judges  were  doing,  and  had  a  right  to  do,  without  any 
thought  of  wrong.  But  it  was  all  wrong,  imdoubtedly: 
offices  never  ought  to  have  been  sold  at  all,  nor  presents 
taken.  On  the  trial,  a  witness  was  asked,  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper,  and  Harcourt,  had  not  done  the  same 
thing,  in  their  times.  ^O  yes,^  answered  the  witness* 
But,  breaks  in  Lord  Harcourt  fix>m  his  seat  on  the 
benches,  "  Did  I  ever  haggle  for  more  ?"  and  "  Didn't  they 
pay  me  out  of  their  own  money  ?  **  ^  In  modem  times,  a 
rational  remedy  for  such  evils  would  be  found  in  a  new 
Statute,  giving  an  ample  fixed  salary,  with  utter  prohibition 
of  all  fees,  perquisites,  and  presents,  any  custom  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding ;  but  in  these  more  ancient  days,  it  was 
by  summary  outbreak  —  Off  with  the  Chancellor's  head  I 
hurl  his  name  and  reputation  into  the  bottomless  pit  I  — 
and  let  the  bursting  of  South  Sea  bubbles  forever  cease  1 

Li  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no 
fixed  salary,  or  a  merely  nominal  one,  and  yet  his  income 
was  expected  to  be  some  £15,000  a  year:  it  came  from 
ancient  perquisites  and  customary  fees,  not  regulated  by 
other  law  than  the  custom.  But  to  such  a  pitch  had  grown 
all  manner  of  abuses,  in  this  reign,  in  monopolies,  patents, 
prerogative  exactions,  fees,  presents,  and  largesses,  reaching 
1  16  HoweU'B  State  Triak,  U61. 
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all  die  Courts  of  Justice  and  nearly  all  tite  oBees  ot  Sbite^ 
tlMl  eTerj  Parliament  opened  with  a  thundering  demand 
tor  reform  and  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  was  immediately 
prorogued  and  sent  home  because  it  did  so,  until  at  last 
reform  had  to  oome.  Buddngham,  the  prime  favorite, 
whose  frown  was  &tal  ta  all  lesser  dependants,  did  not 
scrapie  to  write  letters  to  the  Lord  ChanceEor,  urging  upon 
him  a  fovorable  consideration  of  particular  suitors  in  his 
court.  Here  was  indeed  danger  tlwt  justice  might  be  per- 
▼ertec^  if  the  judge  were  really  dishonest  There  is  no 
cln^ge  that  Bacon  was  erer  swerved  under  this  {xessore  ; 
aoid  it  is  certain  that  he  counselled  in  eloquent  terms  against 
a  practice  which  he  had  no  power  to  correct.  And  is  it 
any  matter  of  wonder  that,  yielding  to  the  necessities  of 
his  actual  condition,  and  unconscious  of  any  dereliction 
of  duty,  or  any  fidling  from  virtue  and  honor,  he  should 
adopt  and  continue  the  customs  and  usages  of  former 
Chancellors,  or  even  &£de  into  the  common  practices  and 
abuses  of  the  Court  and  time  and  throng  in  which  he  had 
to  live  and  move  ?  Birth-day  presents,  New  Year's  gifts, 
splendid  offerings  on  various  occasions,  largesses  of  money, 
and  magnificent  fovors,  were  common,  and  Bacon  seems 
to  have  participated  in  tiiese  things  ia  some  small  degree 
with  tJie  rest  Transition  fix>m  the  State  fimctionary  to  the 
judge  in  the  same  person,  or  from  the  courtier  to  Uie 
suitor,  was  but  a  short  distance  to  travel,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  fee>  a  present^  and  a  briber  was  notwd 
marked  by  any  law,  and  more  easily  lost  sight  of  than  in 
our  day.  Practically,  hardly  any  <ystinction  existed,  then. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the  compenss- 
tioB  of  all  the  great  officers  of  State,  including  the  Chanel 
lor,  Judges,  and  Bishops,  from  the  Sang  down  to  the  King's 
Sergeant,  was  derived  fit>m  these  indefinite  fees,  g^  and 
pevqnisites,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  civil  list,  and 
sttch  fixed  salaries  as  tiiere  were  being  merely  nominaL^ 
1  Per$,  m$L  qfLord  Bacon,  280. 
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Most  of  the  dbaiges  against  Bacon  ^vi^ere  founded  upon 
gifts  accepted  as  usual  after  the  cases  had  been^termined, 
as  a  compensation  justly  due  in  the  absence  of  fees  fixed 
by  law,  of  which  there  were  none.  Some  were  received  by 
his  servants,  or  nnder-offioers,  without  his  personal  knowl- 
edge, before  the  cases  had  been  decided ;  and  in  some  of 
these  instances,  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  returned  as 
improper,  when  reported  to  him.  In  other  cases,  he  was 
not  actually  aware  that  the  donors  had  causes  pending  in 
his  court  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  gifts  were  presented 
thit)ugh  eminent  counsel  and  persons  of  high  standing,  and 
im  most  cases,  openly,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  all  con- 
cerned ;  and  as  Coke  himself  admitted,  as  it  were,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  In  general,  they  were  received  hjf 
his  clerks  and  the  ofi^rs  whose  business  it  was  to  collect 
and  receive  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  office.  The 
grievance  of  tlie  chief  complainants  was,  that  their  cases  had 
been  decided  against  them,  notwithstanding  the  gifts ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  his  judgments  were  at  all  affected  l^ 
these  alleged  bribes.  None  of  the  cases  were  reversed  on 
appeal ;  but  appeals  were  not  common  in  those  days,  says 
Lord  Campbell.  After  a  thorough  scrutiny  into  the  whole 
matter,  Mr.  Dixon  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
no  fair  and  just  ground  for  supposing  that  Bacon  '^had 
done  wrong,  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,"  in  a  single  instance  ; 
that  ^  not  a  single  fee  or  remembrance  traced  to  the  Chan- 
cellor can,  by  any  fair  construction,  be  called  a  bribe.  Not 
one  appears  to  have  been  given  upon  a  promise  ;  not  one 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  secret ;  not  one  is  alleged  to 
have  corrupted  justice."  This  conclusion  would  almost 
bring  the  case  within  the  precedent  of  the  play,  in  which 
Bassanio  offers  the  judge,  after  judgment.pronounoed,  the 
''  three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew  "  for  his  '^  courte- 
ous pains  withal " :  — 

*^  AnL    And  stand  indeed,  onrt  and  aborb, 
lo  lore  and  Berrioe  to  70a  eTemoM. 
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Por,    He  \b  well  paid  thst  is  well  satisfied: 
And  I,  deliveriDg  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  mjrself  well  paid. 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mexcenaiy. 

Bern,    Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  70Q  flather: 
Take  some  remembrance  of  ns  as  a  tiibate, 
Not  as  a  fee. 

Por,  Ton  press  me  fiu*,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
.GiTO  me  your  gloves;  I  *11  wear  them  for  your  sake; 
And,  for  your  love,  I  *11  take  this  ring  from  you.'* 

Mer,  of  Fm.,  Act  IV,  8e.  1. 

All  this  may  be  true ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  clear 
firom  the  recorded  ^ts  and  his  own  admissions,  that  the 
gifts  were  too  large,  in  some  instances,  to  come  under  the 
head  of  ordinary  fees,  and  the  circumstances  such  as  to 
make  him,  at  least,  a  partaker  in  the  abuses  of  the  time. 
Indeed,  the  actual  facts  as  formally  confessed  by  himself 
would,  undoubtedly,  by  strict  legal  construction,  bring  the 
case,  in  some  instances,  within  the  judicial  offence  of 
bribery  as  technically  defined  by  law,  where  the  intent 
would  have  to  be  inferred  from  the  facts.  Said  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield, "  K  you  are  to  judge  me  by  the  strict  rigor  of  the 
statute,  all  my  fees  were  bribes ;  for  the  fees  were  no  more 
lawful  than  the  presents."  And  yet  it  would  be  absurd  to 
charge  the  judge  with  the  moral  guilt  of  base  corruption^  in 
such  case  and  under  such  circumstances.  Considering  the 
imperial  nature  of  Bacon's  mind,  habitually  soaring  aloft 
amidst  the  highest  contemplations,  and  intending,  as  he  said, 
to  move  ^  in  the  true  straight  line  of  nobleness,"  and  more 
or  less  constantly  preoccupied,  as  he  was,  with  other  mat- 
ters than  the  business  of  the  court  and  the  watching  of 
servants,  clerks,  and  chancery  suitors,  and  blinded  in  some 
degree,  perhaps,  by  the  splendor  of  state  which  attended 
him,  and  never  particularly  attentive  to  money  afiairs,  and 
always  rather  munificent  than  avaricious  or  griping,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  might  insensibly  fall  into  a  somewhat 
n^ligent  and  inconsiderate  indulgence  in  the  common 
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practices  and  abuses,  especially  with  the  example  of  illus- 
trious predecessors  before  him  to  justify  them,  even  to  the 
extent  of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  make  out  a  case  of  brib- 
ery, in  strict  legal  construction,  without  his  conscience  being 
aroused,  though  sensible  to  all  honor  and  virtue,  to  any 
sense  of  wrong,  much  less  to  a  consciousness  of  corrupt 
guilt  in  the  perversion  of  justice  at  the  fountain  head,  as  it 
must  be  admitted,  would,  and  should,  be  the  case  with  any 
honest  ju^e  in  our  time,  under  any  similar  circumstances 
which  could  now  take  place.  But  no  such  case  could  now 
arise.  Though  it  be  difficult  to  make  such  ^  gross  sins 
look  clear,"  or  wholly  to  justify  or  excuse  them,  on  the 
highest  moral  grounds,  when  the  whole  matter  is  duly  con- 
sidered, it  is  perb^s  still  possible  to  believe  that  no  cor- 
rupt intent,  or  thought,  ever  entered  into  his  mind  in  these 
matters,  and  that  what  he  said  fbr  himself  may  have  been 
really  true :  —  "  And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith 
I  am  charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of 
a  corrupt  heart  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards  to 
pervert  justice ;  howsoever  I  may  be  frail  and  partake  of 
the  abuses  of  the  times." 

In  a  draft  of  a  paper  to  be  delivered  to  the  King,  before 
the  formal  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
which  he  appears  carefully  to  have  considered  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  he  distinguished  cases  of  gifts  received 
into  three  degrees :  1.  Of  bargain  or  contract  for  reward 
to  pervert  justice ;  2.  Where  the  judge  conceives  the  law 
to  be  at  an  end,  by  the  information  of  the  party,  or  other- 
wise, and  useth  not  such  diligence  as  he  ought,  to  inquire 
intont ;  3.  When  the  cause  is  really  ended,  and  the  gift  is 
sine  fraude  without  relation  to  any  precedent  promise. 
Of  the  first,  he  declared  his  entire  innocence  ;  of  the 
second,  he  doubted  in  some  instances  he  might  have  been 
faulty ;  and  of  the  third,  he  considered  it  to  be  no  fault ; 
but  in  this  respect  he  desired  to  be  better  informed,  that 
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he  might  be  twice  penitent,  once  for  the  fact,  and  again  ior 
the  error.  After  a  critical  examination  of  the  particokiB 
4jt  the  charge,  which  were  admitted  to  be  true  in  &ct,  and 
constituted  the  whole  foundation  of  the  confession  that  he 
was  therein  technically  ^  guilty  of  corruption,"  Mr.  Dizoa 
&irly  and  justiy  concludes,  that  most  of  the  cases  M 
under  Bacon's  third  division;  one  or  two  under  the  seoMid; 
but  not  one  under  the  £rst^ 

In  our  day,  when  judges  receive  cooBpensatioa  by  ade- 
quate fixed  salaries,  no  such  thing  as  the  receiying  of 
presents  of  money,  or  other  things  of  value,  before  or  after 
judgment,  with  or  without  the  part^  having  a  cause  then 
pending  in  his  court,  would  be  countenanced  at  all:  it 
would  justly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  and  cor- 
rupt character.  But  it  was  quite  a  different  thing  in  that 
(age,  when  there  was  not  only  no  salary,  but  no  fees  that 
were  definitely  fixed  by  law,  and  the  revenues  of  the  office 
were  notoriously  understood  to  be  derived  from  the  custom- 
ary, ancient,  and  known  perquisites,  presents  included.  In 
this  indefinite  state  of  the  thing,  there  was  necessarily  large 
room  and  a  pretty  wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  discretioo* 
In  the  upshot,  the  truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  aadeot 
practice,  at  first  strictly  against  law,  had  so  grown  into  use, 
in  the  course  of  time,  that  it  might  well  be  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  custom,  or  the  .ancient  statute,  was  to  have  ^ 
force  of  law.  In  this  way,  small  fees  had  grown  into  lai]ge 
fees ;  perquisites  into  presents,  and  presents  into  bountifiil 
largesses ;  until  the  practice  finally  came  to  be  felt  as  an 
enormous  abuse,  llie  Commons  had  determined,  hag 
before,  to  have  a  reform  of  tiiese  abuses,  and  a  redress  ot 
grievances  generally.  Complaint  being  made  of  the  XxMrd- 
Chancellor,  they  struck  at  him  first  Bacon,  finding  hiai- 
adf  suddenly  confronted  with  this  movement  and  the  strict 
law  of  the  subject,  probably  saw  at  once  that  he  must  be 
made  a  victim  to  the  rigor  of  the  statute,  and  that  the  &ote 

1  Btory  of  Lord  Bacon'i  Life,  448. 
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takes  UtemUy  and  by  strict  legal  construction  would  bring 
bin  vdtiiin  the  technical  definition  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion; though  he  had  never  imagined  that  he  could  be 
ichaiged  wiUi  anything  criminal  or  corrupt  in  what  he  was 
doing.  And  so,  the  literal  facts  be  freely  admitted  and 
confessed  as  they  were :  — 

"Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice, 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fiiult) "  ; 

while  at  the  same  time  solemnly  protesting  that  he  had 
never  had  "  the  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart  in  a  depraved 
habit  of  taking  bribes  to  pervert  justice  "  And  this  may 
be  very  true.  His  confession,  too,  must  be  taken  with 
some  allowance  for  the  nature  o£  the  case.  He  was  in  eifect 
as  good  as  forbidden  to  make  any  formal  defence  to  the 
charge ;  ^and  perhaps  no  successful  defence  could  have 
been  made  against  Ibe  technical  offence.  He  must  either 
make  a  defence,  or  confess  the  full  scope  of  the  charge,  the 
intent  and  guilt  included :  technically,  he  was  guilty,  if  the 
corrupt  intent  were  to  be  an  inference  of  law  from  the  facts 
admitted,  or  if  the  House  of  Lords  should  so  find,  sitting 
as  a  jury.  But  even  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering the  real  nature  of  the  case,  nor  (in  reference  to 
his  character)  from  viewing  it  in  a  just  and  true  light 
We  may  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  character  of  Lord 
Bacon  was  of  that  Christian  quality  as  to  be  loudest  of  all 
in  the  confession  of  his  own  sins. 

It  is  evident,  on  a  review  of  tiie  contemporaneous  his- 
tory, that  the  action  of  the  Commons  was  taken  mainly  in 
pursuance  of  the  general  measures  of  political  reform  in 
the  State,  which  had  been  previously  determined  on  ; 
while  on  the  part  of  the  immediate  and  prime  movers  in  this 
instance,  it  was  as  plainly  a  mere  intrigue,  and  a  base  plot 
and  contrivance,  to  create  a  vacancy  for  a  new  minion  of  the 
favorite.  The  knavish  insinuations  and  open  charges  <yf 
Churchill,  Cranfield,  and  Williams,  secretly  fomented  by 
Buckingham,  and  publicly  supported  by  the  vigorous  malig- 
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nity  of  Coke,  his  old  enemy,  gave  the  movement  a  par- 
ticular direction  against  Bacon ;  and  upon  him  the  wall 
fell,  though  he  was  far  from  being  the  greatest  offender  in 
Israel  Whether  he  was  actually  constrained  by  the  power 
of  Buckingham  and  the  l^ng  to  abandon  his  defence,  or 
not  it  is  plain  he  saw  that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  hvor 
of  the  King,  and  he  certainly  expected  Uiat  the  King  would 
pardon  any  sentence  that  might  be  pronounced  upon  him, 
and  save  him  from  total  ruin.  Buckingham  controlled  the 
King,  and  Bacon  knew  it  very  well,  and  therefore  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  any  breach  with  him.  As  soon  as  the 
harpies  had  made  sure  of  his  office,  they  began  to  strip 
him  of  his  estates.  Buckingham  insisted  upon  having 
York  House.  At  first.  Bacon  positively  refused  to  part 
with  it :  "  York  House,**  he  said,  ^  is  the  house  w^^erem  mj 
father  died,  and  wherein  I  first  breathed ;  and  there  will  I 
yield  my  last  breath,  if  so  please  Grod,  and  the  KmgwSi 
give  me  leave."  But  the  King  would  not  give  him  leave 
against  Buckingham,  and  York  House  had  to  go.  Buck- 
ingham was  so  incensed  at  his  refusal,  that  he  caused  him 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Tower,  four  weeks  after  the 
sentence,  and  in  open  violation  of  the  Elng's  promise; 
though  by  the  Elng's  own  order,  he  was  discharged  the 
same  day.^  Next,  they  demanded  Gorhambury,  with  its 
forests  and  gardens,  until  it  seemed  to  his  friend  Meautys 
that  they  had  such  a  word  as  ^jleeeing  "'in  their  vocabu- 
lary :  —  "I  will  not  be  stripped  of  my  feathers,"  roars  Ae 
lion  at  bay.  The  King  did  not  allow  him  to  be  made  quite 
a  beggar :  he  gave  him  his  fine,  which,  it  seems,  barely  en- 
abled him  to  satisfy  his  creditors  and  make  a  will.  ^  Thank 
God,"  says  the  fallen  Chancellor,  "  I  can  now  make  a  will" 
While  he  was  yet  determined  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charges,  and  after  the  wily  and  intriguing  Dean  Williams 
bad  suggested  to  Buckingham  and  the  Elng  the  project  of 

1  Dixon's  Per.  HiiL  of  Lord  Bacon, 
s  LeUer  to  Bacon, 
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a  submission  and  full  pardon  for  Bacon  as  the  only  sacri- 
fice that  could  save  them,  being  summoned  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  King,  he  prepares  some  minutes  for  the  con- 
ference, in  which  he  says :  ^  The  law  of  nature  teaches  me 
to  speak  in  my  own  defence.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
of  bribery,  I  am  as  innocent  as  any  bom  upon  St  Inno- 
cent's day:  I  never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or 
thought  when  pronouncing  sentence  or  order.  I^  however, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  Song's  will  shall  be  obeyed. 
I  am  ready  to  make  an  oblation  of  myself  to  the  King,  in 
whose  hands  I  am  as  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honour 
or  dishonour.**  The  King  advised  (that  is,  commanded)  a 
submission,  and  gave  ^his  princely  word  he  would  then 
restore  him  again,"  if  the  Lords  ^  in  their  honours  should 
not  be  sensible  of  his  merits."  Bacon  answered :  ^  I 
see  my  approaching  ruin ;  there  is  no  hope  of  mercy  in  a 
multitude,  if  I  do  not  plead  for  myself^  when  my  enemies 
are  to  give  fire.  Those  who  strike  at  your  Chancellor 
will  strike  at  your  crown."  But  he  acquiesced,  at  last, 
with  these  words :  '<  I  am  the  first ;  I  wish  I  may  be  the 
last  sacrifice."  ^ 

But  when  Coke,  at  the  head  of  the  Commons,  sounding 
the  trumpet  of  reform,  had  made  an  oblation  necessary, 
and  the  first  stroke  fell  upon  the  head  of  his  hated  rival ; 
when  Bacon  discovered  that  a  venal,  corrupt,  and  perfid* 
ious  crew  of  upstart  minions,  Churchill,  Cranfield,  Dean 
Williams,  and  the  widow  Wliers,  following  in  the  slimy 
train  of  Buckingham,  and  conspiring  deeper  than  he  knew, 
or  could  imagine,  for  the  spoils  of  place  and  his  ruin,  had 
involved  him  and  the  Ejng,  too,  in  the  inextricable  meshes 
of  an  invisible  net,  and  that  his  fall  was  inevitable ;  when 
he  saw  that  he  had 

**  tteppM  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  thoM  that,  without  heed,  do  plonge  into  it," 

and  found  himself  caught  in  the  fatal  trap,  and  the  sen* 

1  Xi/e,  by  Montagu,  I.  xciii. 
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tence  came  with  utter  ruin  to  his  fortunes,  for  which  he 
cared  less,  his  titles  of  honor  and  nobility  being  barely 
saved,  under  mercy  of  Buckingham,  with,  the  help  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
and  others  of  the  most  illustrious  peers,  together  with  the 
whole  bench  of  Bishops,  yet  with  some  loss  of  that "  sweet 
odour  (^  honour  and  reputation  throughout  the  world,** 
which  be  prized  more,  ^  honour,**  as  he  said  to  the  Lords, 
^  being  above  life,^  or  as  it  is  said,  elsewhere :  — 

'*  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  awaj, 
Men  are  but  guilded  loam  or  painted  day. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr'd  up  chest 
Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  lojal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honour  fVom  me,  and  my  life  is  done  '*; 

[Bich.  JL,  Act  L  Be.  1.] 

when  he  saw  the  dark  cloud  lowering  across  the  future 
ages,  casting  its  shadow  upon  his  credit,  name,  and  mem- 
ory, and  obscuring  his  light  to  unborn  generations ;  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  keenest  anguish.  He  appealed  to 
the  maglianimity  of  the  British  Senate  to  make  his  fimlt 
no  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  his  sentence  no  more 
than  was  "for  reformation's  sake  fit**;  —  not  "heavy  to 
my  ruin,  but  gracious,  and  mixed  with  mercy  *' :  — 

"  0,  my  lords, 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good."  —  TVm.,  Act  III.  8c.  6. 

When  the  committee  of  the  House  waited  upon  him  to 
know  if  his  submission  and  confession  were  genuine,  he 
answered  in  deep  distress:  "My  Lords,  it  is  my  acti 
my  hand,  and  my  heart  I  beseech  your  Lordships  to 
be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.**  Lord  Campbell  seems  to 
take  this  touching  humility  as  the  last  proof  of  baseness 
and  guilt : — is  there  any  wonder  that  his  distress  was  deep, 
and  his  affliction  great,  — 

"  Seeing  his  reputation  touched  to  death?  "  —  7^,  Act  III.  8c.  5. 
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Bather,  when  the  whole  matter  is  duly  weighed,  charitaUe 
HUHds  may  he  inclined  to  lend  an  ear  to  rare  Ben  Jobsob, 
wha  says :  '*  In  his  adver»ty,  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would 
give  him  strength,  for  greatness  he  could  not  want ;  neither 
could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  knowii^ 
na  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to 
make  it  manifest : "  — 

**  0  mighty  love  I    Han  is  one  world 
And  hath  another  toi  attend  him/' 

All  men  see  the  world  without,  after  a  certain  fashion  ;  but 
each  man  only  can  see  his  own  world  within.  We  are 
accustomed  (safely  enough  in  general)  to  judge  the  soul  of 
another  by  the  relations  which  it  may  seem  to  sustain  to 
tke  moving  world  of  things  without  But  inasmuch  as  the 
best  soul  has  to  swim  on  the  bosom  of  the  stream,  it  may, 
in  ^ite  of  itself  fall  into  the  strangest  apparent  relations  to 
the  whirl  of  tilings  tiiat  float  together  upon  the  surfiu^ :  it 
b  still  possible  fi>r  a  pure  soul  to  swim  unstained  in  very 
guilty  looking  company.  What  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
great  soul  to  be  able  to  administer  justice  to  a  school  of 
bribers !  A  certain  other,  for  doing  the  like  of  this,  was 
nailed  up  between  two  thieves  as  if  he  had  been  no  better 
thaa  they ;  for  to  the  nailors  he  appeared  to  steal  com  on 
Sunday.  Temples  of  Jerusalem,  and  Ephesus,  and  St 
Peter,  and  St  Paul  I  What  sums  have  not  been  expended 
in  attempting  to  bribe  the  Supreme  Judge  to  pass  in  goats 
among  the  sheep !  So  much  may  be  permitted,  and  justice 
be  administered,  nevertheless,  at  ^  the  top  of  judgment" 

§  2..  PHILOSOPHEB  AND   POET. 

Shakespeare  has  long  been  considered  by  all  that  ^>eak 
the  £nglish  tongue,  and  1^  the  learned  of  other  nations  like- 
wise, as  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets.  The  ancients  had 
but  one  Homer :  the  modems  have  but  one  Shakespeare. 
And  tiiese  two  have  been  6tiy  styled  <<  the  Twin  Stars  of 
Poesy  "  in  all  the  world.    These  plays  have  kept  the  stage 
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better  than  any  other  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Thej 
have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages ;  a  vast 
amount  of  critical  erudition  has  been  expended  upon  them  ; 
and  numerous  editions  have  been  printed,  and  countless 
numbers  of  copies  have  been  distributed,  generation  after 
generation,  increasing  in  a  kind  of  geometrical  progression, 
through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society  from  the  metropoli- 
tan palace  to  the  frontier  cabiui  undl  it  may  almost  be  said, 
that  if  there  be  anywhere  a  family  possessing  but  two  only 
books,  the  one  may  be  the  Bible,  but  the  other  is  sure  to  be 
Shakespeare. 

Nevertheless,  the  plays  have  been  understood  and  appre- 
ciated rather  according  to  exbdng  standards  of  judgment 
than  according  to  all  that  was  really  in  them.  In  general, 
our  English  minds  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  their  poet 
was  more  or  less  philosophical,  or  rather  that  he  was  a  kind 
of  universal  genius ;  but  that  he  was  a  Platonic  thinker,  a 
transcendental  metaphysician  and  philosopher,  an  idealist 
and  a  realist  all  in  one,  not  many  seem  to  have  discovered. 
Coleridge  certainly  had  some  inkling  of  this  fact,  and  to 
Carlyle,  it  stood  perfectly  clear,  that  Shakespeare  ^  does  not 
look  at  a  thing,  but  into  it,  through  it;  so  that  he  con- 
structively comprehends  it,  can  take  it  asunder,  and  put  it 
together  again ;  the  thing  melts,  as  it  were,  into  light  under 
his  eye,  and  anew  creates  itself  before  him.  That  is  to 
say,  he  is  a  Thinker  in  the  highest  of  all  senses :  he  is  a 
Poet  For  Goethe,  as  for  Shakespeare,  the  world  lies  all 
translucent,  all  fusiUe  we  might  call  it,  encircled  with 
Wonder  ;  the  Natural  in  reality  the  Supernatural,  for  to 
the  seer's  eyes  both  become  one."^  And  so  also  Gervinus 
concludes  upon  the  question  of  ^  the  realistic  or  ideal  treat- 
ment," that ''  he  is  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other, 
but  in  reality  neither,  because  he  is  both  at  once."  >  Deep 
searching  criticism,  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  has  been  able 
to  soimd  the  depths  and  scale  the  heights  of  the  Higher 
1  Ena^  m.  a09.  *  Skakeqteart  Cmm,  (London,  1868),  H.  569. 
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Philosophy  of  Bacon,  and  it  is  almost  equally  clear  that  it 
has  discovered  in  it  the  world-streaming  providence  of 
Shakespeare.  "The  English  shrink  from  a  generalization,'' 
says  Emerson.  "  They  do  not  look  abroad  into  universality, 
or  they  draw  only  a  bucket>full  at  the  fountain  of  the  First 
Philosophy  for  their  occasion,  and  do  not  go  to  the  spring- 
head. Bacon,  who  said  this,  is  almost  unique  among  his 
countrymen  in  that  faculty,  at  least  among  the  prose-writers, 
^lilton,  who  was  the  stair  or  high  table-land  to  let  down  the 
English  genius  from  the  summits  of  Shakespeare,  used  this 
privilege  sonaetimes  in  poetry,  more  rarely  in  prose.  For  a 
long  interval  afterwards,  it  is  not  found."  ^  We  know  how 
Bacon  attamed  to  these  heights;  but  it  is  not  explained 
how  the  unlearned  William  Shakespeare  reached  these 
same  "summits"  of  all  philosophy,  otherwise  than  by  a 
suggestion  of  "the  specific  gravity"  of  inborn  genius. 
Have  we  any  evidence  outside  of  these  plays,  that  this 
"  dry  light "  of  nature  was  greater  in  William  Shakespeare 
than  in  Francis  Bacon  ?  In  Bacon,  as  in  the  plays,  we 
have  not  only  the  inborn  genius,  but  a  life  of  study,  knowl- 
edge, science,  philosophy,  art,  and  the  wealth  of  all  learn- 
ing. Are  these  things  to  be  counted  as  nothing  ?  Then 
we  may  as  well  abolish  the  universities,  bum  the  libraries, 
and  shut  up  the  schools,  as  of  no  use :  — 
**  Hang  up  phflosophj: 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  Prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not:  talk  no  more/' 

Romeo  <uid  JnUei,  Ad  III.  Se,     8. 

For  the  most  part,  all  that  has  been  seen  in  Shakespeare 
has  been  considered  as  the  product  of  some  kind  of  natiral 
genius  or  spontaneous  inspiration.  The  reason  has  been 
nearly  this,  that  since  Bacon,  if  Berkeley  be  excepted, 
England,  or  the  English  language,  has  never  had  a  phi- 
losophy at  all :  we  have  had  nothing  but  a  few  sciences  and 
a  theology.  Bacon's  Summary  Philosophy,  or  Philosophy 
1  Engii$h  Traits,  844. 
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ilse^  seems  to  have  &Uen  still-born  from  his  dellveiy,  a 
dead  letter  to  our  English  mind.  It  was  not  grasped^  and 
the  existence  of  it  in  his  works  seems  to  have*  been  for- 
gotten. No  English,  or  American,  philosopher  has  jet 
appeared  to  review,  expound,  and  complete  it,  in  any  sys- 
tematic manner :  this  work  has  been  left  to  those  who  are 
said  to  hold  dominion  of  the  air.  Some  there  have  been, 
doubtless,  as  capable  as  any  of  undertaking  to  give  a  com- 
I^ete  systematic  statement  of  all  philosophy;  but  they 
probably  knew  too  well  what  kind  of  an  undertaking  that 
would  be,  when  a  perfect  work  might  require  not  only  a 
divine  man,  but  a  book  as  large  as  the  Book  of  God*s 
Ifoiits.  The  men  that  are  called  philosophers  among  us 
are  occupied  with  physical  science  only.  What  Bacon  en- 
deavored to  re-organize,  and  constitute  anew,  as  methods 
and  instruments  for  obtaining  a  broader  and  surer  ^  foun- 
dation **  for  a  higher  metaphysical  philosophy,  they  appear 
to  have  mistaken  for  the  whole  of  science  and  the  sum  total 
of  all  certain  knowledge,  excepting  only  a  fimtastical  kind 
of  traditional  supernatural  knowledge,  for  the  most  part, 
completely  ignoring  metaphysics;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  have  given  us  as  little  conception  of  a  phi* 
losophy  of  the  universe,  and,  with  all  their  physical  science, 
have  had  as  little  to  give,  as  a  Humboldf  s  Cosmos,  or  thai 
prodigious  Frenchman,  M.  Auguste  Comte. 

Besides  a  physical  science  we  have  had  only  a  theology, 
taking  old  Hebrew  and  some  later  Greek  literature  for  all 
divine  revelation  ;  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  ;  Usher's  chronology  for  an  account  of 
all  time  on  this  earth  ;  Adamic  genealogy  for  an  eUmology 
of  the  human  race ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  the  creator  of 
the  whole  world  and  sole  saviour  of  mankind ;  and  some 
five  or  six  fantastic  miracles  for  all  tiie  boundless  and  eter- 
nal wonders  of  the  creation.  These  old  ones  are  nearly 
worn  out,  and  are  fast  becoming  obsolete :  indeed,  they  are 
already  well-nigh  extinct    It  is  high  time  they  were  laid 
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B  up  on  a  shelf,  and  labelled  to  be  studied  hereafter  as  fossils 

I  of  the  theological  kingdom  ;  and  preachers,  opening  their 

e  eyes,  should  cast  about  for  a  new  set,  at  least,  out  of  all  the 

I  universe  of  miracles  that  surround  them,  and  henceforth 

(  ffvcu^   found  iUm  preaching  on  them.    There  would  then  be 
I  much  less  trouble  about  faith,  and  infidelity  to  myths  and 

k  superstitions  might  become  fidelity  to  Grod  and  his  truth. 

And  so,  having  no  philosophy,  and  no  conception  of  the 
possibility  of  any,  and  nothing  to  give  the  name  to,  our 
;  English  mind  has  appropriated  the  word  as  a  superfluous 

I  synonym  for  physical  science,  and  scarcely  allowed  free 

,  scope  to  that;  and  among  us,  the  Newtons,  Franklins, 

I  Faradays,  Brewsters,  and  Darwins,  are  called  philosophers, 

as  Hegel  said.    These  men  are  certainly  to  be  ranked 
I  among  the  master  minds  of  the  world  as  original  inventors 

,    •  and  discoverers  in  physics,  as  philosophical  observers  and 

,  excellent  writers  on  physical  science,  with  the  addition,  in 

,  some  instances,  of  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  orthodox 

,  theology,  and  in  some  others,  as  in  Newton,  the  younger 

,  Herschel,  Agassiz,  Peirce,  with  the  addition  of  not  a  few 

remarkable  deep-soundmgs  into  the  fundamental  depths 
of  things  and  the  hidden  mysteries  of  creation ;  as  it  were, 
some  prophetic  flashes  of  the  most  exalted  intellect  across 
the  darkness  (A  their  own  age  and  time  in  dim  anticipation 
of  a  coming  century ;  as  when  Newton  says,  ^  Only  what- 
ever light  be,  I  would  suppose  it  consists  of  successive  rays 
difiering  from  one  another  in  contingent  circumstances,  as 
bigness,  force,  or  vigor,  like  as  the  sands  of  the  shore,  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  the  fiu^s  of  men,  and  all  other  natural 
things  of  the  same  kind  differ,  it  being  almost  impossible 
for  any  sort  of  things  to  be  formed  without  some  contingent 
variety."  And  again,  ^  Every  soul  that  has  perception  is, 
though  in  difierent  times  and  in  different  organs  of  sense 
and  motion,  still  the  same  indivisible  person.  There  are 
given  successive  parts  in  duration,  co-existent  parts  in  space, 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  the  person  of  a  man, 
88 
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or  his  thinking  principle ;  and  much  less  can  they  be  fbmid 
in  the  thinking  substance  of  Grod.  Every  man  so  &r  as  he 
is  a  thing  that  has  perception,  is  one  and  the  same  man 
during  his  whole  life,  in  all  and  each  of  his  organs  of  sense. 
God  is  the  same  God,  always  and  everywhere*.'  He  is 
omnipresent  not  vtr^ua%  only,  but  also  subgtantialfy ;  fyr 
virtue  cannot  subsist  without  substance."  ^  This  is  Berke- 
ley's philosophy  of  a  thinking  substance,  existing  as  reality, 
and  not  at  all  as  any  ideal  vision  of  a  mystical  dreamer. 
Auguste  Comte,  ignoring  theology  and  metaphysics  together, 
calls  his  huge  book  of  physical  science  a  ^  Positive  Phi- 
losophy": it  is  indeed  positive  enough,  and  in  the  total 
upshot  as  unphilosophical  as  positive ;  —  as  if  a  universe 
could  be  constituted  and  carried  on  by  mere  physics  and 
phrenologico-biology  on  a  basis  of  dead  substratum,  or  could 
be  conceived  to  go  of  itself  as  a  blind  perpetual-motion 
machine !  But  how  shall  any  one,  not  having  eyes  to  see, 
be  able  to  see,  that  it  goes  only  as  the  power  of  thought 
could  make  it  go,  and  not  otherwise  ?  If  the  light  within 
you  be  dark,  how  great  is  that  darkness. 

Among  the  theologians,  we  have  had  a  class  of  writers, 
who  have  been  sometimes  called  metaphysicians,  but  who 
were,  in  truth,  merely  metaphysical  theologians,  swimming, 
like  Jean  Paul's  fish,  in  a  box,  and  the  box  tied  to  the 
shore  of  church  or  state  with  a  given  length  of  rope ;  or 
materialistic  anti-theologians,  and  in  either  case,  no  more 
metaphysicians  than  philosophers.  Of  the  one  sort  were 
Locke,  Reid,  Brown,  Stewart,  and  Hamilton ;  and  of  the 
other,  Hobbes,  Halley,  Hume,  Mill,  Lewes,  and  Harriet 
Martineau.  Not  one  of  either  sort  appears  ever  to  have 
been  able  to  cross  the  threshold  of  that  Higher  Philosophy, 
which  Bacon,  following  the  dim  light  of  Plato,  but  mainly 
by  the  help  of  his  own  Boanergic  genius,  endeavored  to 
erect  and  constitute  as  the  one  tmiversal  science,  and  in 
which  he  was  followed,  in  their  own  way,  by  Berkeley  and 
1  iVrnqpio,  (ed.  Chittenden,  N.  T.  1848,)  p.  605. 
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Swedenborg.  After  these,  Kant  seems  to  have  been  the 
next  to  make  a  clear  breach  over  that  threshold,  when 
prying  off  into  the  palpable  obscure  of  the  previous  dark* 
ness,  as  a  Yulcanian  miner  drifts  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  after  unknown  ores,  or  as  a  Columbus  launches  upon 
an  unexplored  ocean,  believing  with  such  as  Bacon  and  all 
high  philosophic  genius,  that  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
there  may  be  lands  yet  undiscovered,  he  began  to  make 
that  darkness  visible  to  some  few,  through  the  Transcen- 
dental u£sthetic  of  Time  and  Space.  It  has  been  easier, 
since,  even  for  lesser  lights,  to  follow  and  enlarge  and  clear 
the  drift,  thxts  roughly  cut  into  solid  darkness  by  the  life- 
labor  of  all  powerful  thought ;  and  hence  that  modem 
school  of  philosophy,  which  has  done  something  toward  a 
critical  exegesis  of  the  ftindamental  and  eternal  laws  of 
thought,  the  true  nature  of  substance  or  matter,  a  true 
knowledge  of  cause  and  ^  the  mode  of  that  thing  which  is 
uncaused,"  a  sound  and  rational  psychology,  and  some  more 
scientific,  intelligible,  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  universe,  and  of  the  order  of  divine  prov- 
idence and  the  destiny  of  man  in  it :  —  in  fine,  a  Universal 
Philosophy. 

Grerman  scholars  of  this  modem  school,  whether  special 
students  of  this  philosophy,  or  debtors  to  its  results  for 
their  ideas  and  methods,  have  been  filled  with  admiration 
of  the  super-eminent  genius  of  Shakespeare.  ^  The  poetry 
of  Shakespeare,"  says  Frederick  Schlegel,  "  has  much  ac- 
cord with  the  German  mind."  Goethe,  despairing  to  excel 
him,  ranks  him  first  among  modem  poets,  and  honors 
Hamlet  with  a  place  in  the  Wilhelm  Meister ;  and  Richter, 
no  less,  discovering  at  once  the  amazing  depth  of  his  phi- 
losophy, makes  him  rule  sovereign  in  the  heart  of  his 
Albano,  —  ^  not  through  the  breathing  of  living  characters, 
but  by  lifting  him  up  out  of  the  loud  kingdom  of  earth  into 
the  silent  realm  of  infinity."  ^  How  wonderful,  indeed,  is 
1  TUan,  hy  Brooks,  1. 154. 
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M  this !  Is  it,  then,  that  we  hare  here  a  born  genios,  to 
iHiose  all-seeing  vision  schools  and  libraries,  sciences  and 
philosophies,  were  unnecessary,  —  were  an  idle  waste  of 
time,  forsoodi?  —  whose  marvellous  intuition  grasped  all 
the  past  and  saw  through  all  the  present  ?  whose  prophetic 
insight  spans  the  future  ages  as  they  roll  up,  measures  the 
highest  wave  of  the  modem  learning  and  philosoj^y,  and 
follows  backward  the  tide  ot  civilization,  arts,  and  letters, 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  barbaric  lands  ?  —  before  whose 
almost  superhuman  power,  time  and  place  seem  to  vanish 
and  disappear,  as  if  it  had  become  with  him  ^  an  everlasting 
Now  and  Here**?  or,  as  if  it  had  pleased  the  Divme 
Majesty  to  send  another  Messiah  upon  our  earth,  knowing 
all  past,  all  present,  and  all  future,  to  be  leader,  guide, 
and  second  Saviour  <^  mankind  ?  What  greater  miracle 
need  be! 

•  Being  translated  into  German,  Shakespeare  became  **  ^e 
father  of  German  literature,"  says  Emerson.  But  it  so 
happens,  that  tiie  parts  of  him,  which  have  been  more 
especially  quoted  as  the  basis  of  this  German  appredatioih 
are  precisely  those,  which  have  been  least  noticed  at  home, 
or  if  seen,  appreciated  on  quite  other  grounds.  Those  trans- 
parent characters,  which,  said  Goethe,  are  ''  like  watches 
with  crystalline  plates  and  cases,"  where  the  whole  frame 
and  order  of  discovery  are  placed,  as  it  were  suh  oculo^ 
under  the  very  eye,  and  tiiose  most  pregnant  passages^ 
which  are  written,  like  the  Faust,  or  tiie  Meister,  with  a 
double  aspect,  whether  because  it  was  then  dangerous  to 
write  otherwise,  or  because  the  highest  art  made  siidi 
writing  necessary  and  proper,  being  the  highest  wisdom  as 
well  as  that  tnie  poetry  which  requires  the  science  ai 
sciences  and  ''the  purest  of  all  study  for  knowing  it," 
making  these  plays  magic  mirrors  like  "  the  universal 
world  "  itself,  in  which  any  looker  may  see  as  mudi  as  he 
is  able  to  see  and  no  more,  have  passed  in  the  general 
mind  for  littie  xnote  than  ingenious  peclical  conceptions. 
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powerful  strokes  of  stage  eloquence,  or  merely  fanciful 
turns  of  expression  ;  or  if,  sometimes,  anything  deeper  may 
have  been  half  discovered  in  them,  some  suspected  smack 
of  infidelity  may  have  thrown  the  trammelled  reader,  all  of 
a  sudden,  into  a  grim  silence  —  a  sort  of  moody  astonish- 
ment,—  very  much  as  if  he  had  accidentally  laid  his  hand 
upon  an  electric  eel ;  —  as  if  a  true  man  should  fear  to  be 
infidel  to  anything  but  God  and  the  eternal  truth  of  things, 
or  as  if  more  credence  were  due  to  a  traditional  mythology 
of  the  Egyptianized,  or  the  Grecianized,  Hebrews  than  to 
the  best  teachings  of  the  wisest  living  men  and  the  most  en- 
lightened philosophy.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  ^  Hamlet  ^ 
was  not  discovered  to  be  anything  wonderful  till  within  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  truth,  these  new  wonders  of 
Shakespeare  are  precisely  the  parts,  qualities,  and  charao- 
teristics  of  him,  wherein  the  higher  philosophy  of  Bacon  is 
displayed,  and  which  are  to  be  understood  and  compre- 
hended in  their  full  meaning  and  drift  by  those  only,  who 
stand  upon  the  same  high  cliff  and  platform  whereon  he 
stood  alone  of  all  his  contemporaries,  that  topmost  height 
and  narrow  strait,  ^  where  one  but  goes  abreast "  in  an  age, 
and  almost  without  an  English  rival  down  to  our  time. 
German  scholars,  as  well  as  some  later  English,  by  the 
help  of  this  same  higher  philosophy,  in  the  new  Kantian 
instauration  of  it,  have  been  enabled  to  ascend  to  this 
elevated  platform  ;  and  being  there,  they  discover  the 
transcendent  genius  of  Shakespeare  in  the  philosophy, 
^culture,  science,  and  true  art,  which  belonged  only  to  Bacon« 
And  therein  and  thereby  is  it  further  proven,  that  this 
^  our  Shakespeare  **  was  no  other  than  Francis  Bacon  him- 
self;  and  William  Shakespeare  ceases  to  be  that  '^unpar- 
elleled  mortal  he  has  been  taken  for,  that  title  being 
justly  transferred  to  the  man  to  whotn  it  more  properly 
pertains.  So,  for  the  most  part,  in  all  times,  has  the  phi- 
losopher been  robbed  of  his  glory.  We  worship  in  Jesus 
what  belongs  to  Plato ;  in  Shakespeare,  what  belongs  to 


• 
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Bacon ;  and  in  many  others,  what  belongs  to  the  real  phi- 
losopher, the  actual  teacher,  the  true  saviour,  and  to  Phi- 
losophy Herself. 

All  that  gives  peculiarity  and  preeminence  to  liiese  plays 
is  to  be  found  in  Bacon  ;  vast  comprehension,  the  profound- 
est  philosophic  depth,  the  subtle  discrimination  of  differences 
and  resemblances,  matured  wisdom,  vigor  and  splendor 
of  imagination,  accurate  observation  of  nature,  extensive 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  mighty  genius  and 
the  boundless  wit,  the  brevity  of  expression  and  pr^nant 
weight  of  matter,  a  fine  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  classical  scholarship,  familiarity  with  law,  courts, 
and  legal  proceedings,  with  the  metaphysic  of  jurisprudence, 
with  statesmen  and  princes,  ladies  and  courtiers,  and  that 
proper  sense  (which  belonged  to  the  age)  of  the  dignity, 
sovereign  duties,  power  and  honor  of  the  throne  and  king, 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  State ;  —  all  this,  and  more  than 
can  be  named,  belongs  to  both  writings,  and  therefore  to 
one  author.  Here  was  a  man  that  could  be  a  Shakespeare. 
Coleridge,  Schlegel,  Goethe,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Delia  Bacon,  Gervinus,  and,  doubtless,  many 
more,  clearly  saw  that  the  real  Shakespeare  must  have 
been  such  a  man,  in  spite  of  all  the  biographies.  ^  Ask 
your  own  hearts,"  says  Coleridge,  "  ask  your  own  common 
sense,  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this  man  being  .  .  .  the 
anomalous,  the  wild,  the  irregular  genius  of  our  daily  crit- 
icism !  What  1  are  we  to  have  miracles  in  sport  ?  Or,  I 
speak  reverently,  does  Grod  choose  idiots  by  whom  to  con-* 
vey  divine  truths  to  man?**  *  And  yet,  even  Coleridge  failed 
to  discover,  that  "  the  morning  star,  the  guide,  the  pioneer 
of  true  philosophy,**  was  not  William  Shakespeare,  but 
Francis  Bacon. 

The  last  and  most  conclusive  proof  of  all  is  that  general, 
inwrought,  and  all-pervading  identity,  which  is  to  be  found 
bi  these  writings,  when  carefully  studied,  and  which,  when 
1  Nolu  on  Shakapeare^  Work$^  lY.  56. 
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it  is  looked  for  and  seen,  is  appreciated  and  convinces,  like 
the  character  of  a  handwriting,  by  an  indescribable  genuine- 
ness and  an  irresistible  force  of  evidence.  In  the  words 
of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  <^  On  all  the 
stamp  of  his  mighty  spirit  is  impressed."^  The  distin- 
gtdshing  qualities  of  Bacon's  prose  style  are  precisely  those 
which  belong  to  the  poet,  namely,  breadth  of  thought,  depth 
of  insight,  weight  of  matter,  brevity,  force,  and  beauty  of 
expression,  brilliant  metaphor,  using  all  nature  as  a  symbol 
of  thought,  and  that  supreme  power  of  imagination  that  is 
necessary  to  make  him  an  artistic  creator,  adding  man  to 
the  universe ;  qualities,  which  mark  that  mind  only  which 
God  hath  framed  '^  as  a  mirrour  or  glass,  capable  of  the 
image  of  the  universal  world."  His  speeches  display  these 
qualities.  The  oratorical  style  of  that  day  seems  to  have 
been  more  close  and  weighty  than  in  our  times :  it  was  full 
of  strength  and  earnestness.  Lord  Coke  spoke  in  thunder- 
bolts, huge,  Cyclopean,  tremendous :  he  went  to  the  very 
pith  and  heart  of  the  matter,  at  once,  and  his  speech  was 
always  "  mvhum  in  parvo,"*  But  in  him,  it  was  vigor  with- 
out grace,  power  without  splendor,  or  beauty,  and  ability 
unillumined  by  the  divine  light  of  genius.  When  we  know 
that  Bacon  had  been  such  a  poet,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder 
that  he  was  such  an  orator  as  he  was.  The  mind  that  had 
been  conceiving  dramatic  speeches,  at  this  rate,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years  or  more,  could  never  address  a  court, 
a  parliament,  or  a  king,  otherwise  than  in  the  language, 
style,  and  imagery  of  poetry.  In  short.  Bacon's  prose  is 
Shakespearean  poetry,  and  Shakespeare's  poetry  is  Baco- 
nian prose.  Nor  did  these  qualities  altogether  escape  the 
recognition  of  one,  who  had  an  eye  to  see,  an  ear  to  hear, 
and  a  soul  to  comprehend :  says  Ben  Jonson,  *^  There  hap- 
pened in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of 
gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could 
spare,  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.   No  man  ever 

I  Lictwru  on  Dram,  LU,f  802. 
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spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered 
less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  mem- 
ber of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His 
hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without 
loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke  and  had  his  judges 
angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their 
affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  who 
heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.**  Aftd  again 
he  says,  "  My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased 
toward  him  by  his  place  or  honors;  but  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to 
himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  works  one  of 
the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration  that  had 
been  in  many  ages."  Howell,  another  contemporary,  says 
of  him,  likewise,  that  <*  he  was  the  eloquentest  tlmt  was 
bom  in  this  isle." 

What  manner  of  man,  then,  have  we  here  for  our  Shakes- 
peare ?  A  child  well  bom,  a  highly  educated  youth,  a  pre- 
cocious manhood,  and  an  all-comprehending  intelligence ; 
a  retired  and  most  diligent  student,  who  felt  that  he  was 
"  fitter  by  nature  to  hold  a  book  than  play  a  part,"  and 
whose  studies,  like  Plato's,  or  Cicero^  ended  only  with  life ; 
an  original  thinker  always ;  a  curioiis  explorer  into  every 
branch,  and  a  master  in  nearly  all  parts,  of  human  learning 
and  knowledge ;  a  brilliant  essayist,  an  ingenious  critic,  a 
scientific  inventor,  a  subtle,  bold,  and  all-grasping  philos- 
opher; an  accurate  and  profoimd  legal  writer;  a  leading 
orator  and  statesman,  a  counsellor  of  sovereigns  and  princes, 
a  director  in  the  afiairs  of  nations,  and,  in  spite  of  all  faults, 
whether  his  own,  or  of  his  time,  or  of  servants  whose  rise 
was  his  fall,  '*  the  justest  Chancellor  that  had  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time,"  and  though 
frail,  not  having  **  the  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,"  but  being 
one  to  whose  known  virtue  "  no  accident  could  do  harm, 
but  rather  help  to  make  it  manifest " ;  a  prodigious  wit,  a 
poetic  imaginator,  an  artistic  creator,  an  institutor  of  the 
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art  of  arts  and  the  science  of  sciences ;  a  seer  into  the 
Immortal  Providence,  and  the  veritable  author  of  the 
Shakespeare  Drama :  in  truth,  not  (as  Howell  supposed)  a 
rare  exception  to  the  fortune  of  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
philosopher,  as  he  was,  but  true  still  to  ^  the  fortune  of  all 
poets  commonly  to  die  beggars,"  dying  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  poet,  "  poor  out  of  a  contempt  of  the  pelf  of  fortune 
as  also  out  of  an  excess  of  generosity  " ;  —  his  life,  on  the 
whole,  and  to  liie  last,  a  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  all 
science,  all  future  ages,  and  all  mankind.  Surely,  we 
may  exclaim  with  Coleridge,  not  without  amazement  still : 
^  Merciful,  wonder-making  Heaven  !  What  a  man  was 
this  Shakespeare !    Myriad-minded,  indeed,  he  was." 
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